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NEW YEAR'S EVE IN DIFFERENT NATIONS. 



Is most countries New Year's Eve is a festival. In I the top, was carried from house to house by young 
our country the great custom seems to have been maidens, who sang a wassail song, which may be 
drinking from the Wassail Bowl, which was handed | found in " Brand's Antiquities, "or " Hone's Every 
down from our Saxon ancestors. This bowl filled with 1 Day Book." Sir Henry Ellis says in his notes to Brand 
spiced ale, adorned with ribbons and a golden apple at | that this cup in the great monasteries was plaeed tn 
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the Abbot's table, at the upper end of the Befectory or 
Eating-hall, to be circulated among the community at 
his discretion, and received the honourable appellation of 
Poctdum Charitotis. This in our Universities is called 
the Grace-cup. The Poculum ChartiatU is well trans- 
lated by the toast-master of most of the public compa- 
nies of the city of London by the words " a loving cup- " 
After dinner the Master and Wardens drink " to their 
visitors in a loving cup, and bid them all heartily wel- 
come." lie cup then circulates round the table, the 
person who pledges standing up whilst his neighbour 
drinks to him. 

In general society the New Year's Eve is principally 
marked by social parties, which dance the old year out 
and the new year in, and drink to each other's health 
and prosperity through the coming year. The Metho- 
dists in their " Watch Night " have seized upon a cus- 
tom of the ancient church, and h%ve engrafted on mo- 
dern life one of its most picturesaue and solemn prac- 
tices. They crowd into their chapels for a midnight 
service, and as the hour of twelve approaches they all 
kneel down and remain in silence, watching the de- 
parting moments of the year, and the instant the 
clock strikes twelve, they all rise to their feet, and burst 
forth with a hymn of thanksgiving. From the steeples 
and towers of all the churches, the whole land over, 
peal forth the bells ringing the old year out and the new 
year in. There is something poetically beautiful in the 
idea, that at the same moment the bells from the proud 
towers of gay cities and the humble turrets of rural 
village churches are all ringing forth the great fact of 
the end of one and the beginning of another year of our 
lives. There is something still more solemn in the 
thought of the many thousands of our fellow creatures 
who, are at the same moment, listening to these bells 
either amidst the gay scenes of evening festivities, or 
awoke from their early slumbers, aro reflecting on what 
the past year has brought them of good or evil, and 
anticipations of what the coming year shall bring. 
Happy are they who are prepared to solemnise this an- 
cient custom with the great and beautiful sentiment of 
our ancestors of leaving all the animosities of the past 
to perish with the past, and to begin the new year with 
new heart as well as new hope. 

New Year's Day is kept in Germany as a thorough 
holiday; there is service at the churches; business is at 
a stand ; and, like. Christmas-day, it is far more ob- 
served than a Sunday. New-year's eve is perhaps the 
most merry time of the German year. In almost every 
house are parties met to conduct the old year out with 
dance and sport. About five o'clock in the evening, the 
church bells ring, and guns are fired off in all direc- 
tions. In this respect every town is filled with as much 
noise of firing and smell of gunpowder as the night of 
the fifth of November used to be in England. The 
practice has been forbidden by the authorities; but, 
except in the chief cities, the authorities are not over 
active, and the prohibition is little regarded. The police 
go about the streets; but in all ordinary towns these are 
so fat and sleepy, that it is only necessary to be quiet 
just where they are, and everywhere where they are not 
are guns and pistols discharging. 

It is considered a compliment for young men to go 
and fire a salute in front of the houses of their friends. 
In the University towns, the students, a little before 
twelve o'clock, headed by their clubs, proceed with 
torches to the house of the Prorector, and by a volley 
of fire-arms, and a loud vivat, announce the termina- 
tion of the year, and wish him a happy new one. The 
Prorector appears at his window, makes there a short 
speech in acceptance of their compliments, drinks a 
, happy new year to them, and frequently concludes by 



flinging the .glass down upon the pavement, that it may 
never be used on any other occasion. With loud vivats 
they echo his good wishes, and march away to pay the 
same compliment to a few others of their most popular 
Professors. The scene is wild and peculiar, the troop 
of students, every one with his torch, forming a train, 
headed by the seniors of their club* in their respective 
costumes, joined by as many other students as please, 
with wild looks, flying hair, and torches flaming in the 
stormy winds, and followed by a crowd of the miscel- 
lanea of the city, marching through the wintry streets 
at midnight, with shouts and scattered discharges of 
fire-arms — is strange and picturesque. At a distance 
you see the light of their torch-train, confined by the 
narrow streets, stream up into the air like the tail of a 
comet, while the successive discharges of guns flash 
across it like lightning. 

Within doors all is mirth and enjoyment. There are 
games played peculiar to this eve. New Year's-eve is 
probably acted in a witty and ludicrous charade, which 
occasions much merriment. In one party where we 
were, the young men made the charade New Year's- 
night. They represented the students drinking and 
singing, from the Burschen Song-book, a New Year's- 
night song. They then acted them, as pretty well 
primed with punch and glee-wine, they rushed into the 
streets. The watchman, against whom they ran, raised 
his staff, and blew his horn, and said his rhyme, but in 
rain, being glad to get away from them. Then the 
scene changed to the room of one of the Professors, 
who sat atnis tablo waiting for the arrival of the stu- 
dent's torch-train, pretending to be very cjdm and phi- 
losophical taking UP a book to read, but all the while 
very fidgetty, lest the Burschen should not pay him 
that compliment, or should go to others before him. 
At length a volley was discharged before the house. He 
started up joyfully, exclaiming, " Aha ! they are there !" 
threw up the window, made his speech, and pledging 
the youngsters, flung his glass into the street. 

There is plenty of dancing going on. Glee wine, a 
sort of negus, and punch, are brought in after supper, 
and just before twelve o'clock. Every one is on the 
watch to win the new year from the others ; that is, to 
announce the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant 
the city bell is heard to commence tolling. " Prosst 
Neu Jahr !" starts from every one's lips ; and happy is 
he who is acknowledged to have made the exclamation 
first, and to have won from all others the New Year. 
In every house, at that moment, all over the country, 
is shouted " ProsstNeu Jahr !" prosst being no German 
word, but a contraction of the Latin prosit. On one oc- 
casion, having retired to rest, our servants assembled 
at our room-door, and awoke us, in order to cry 
" Prosst Neu Jahr ! " On the following morning, every 
one that meets you salutes you with the same exclama- 
tion. 

With the glee-wine are brought in, on a waiter, the 
New Year wishes of the family and its friends. These 
are written in verse, generally on very ornamental gilt 
note paper, and sealed up. When the " Prosst Neu Jahr !" 
has passed, passed*' and all have drunk to one an- 
other a Happy New Year, with a general touching of 
glasses, these are opened and read. For the most 
part they are without signatures, and occasion much 
guessing and joking. Under cover of these anonymous 
epistles, good hints and advice are often administered 
by parents and friend*. Numbers of people, who never 
on any other occasion write a verse, now try their hands 
at one ; and those who do not find themselves suffi- 
ciently inspired, present ornamental cards, which have 
all kinds of wishes, to suit all kinds of tastes and cir- 
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euntUncet. ffeeae are to be purchased of all qualities 
and price*, and those sent by friends and lovers, generally 
appear on New Year's Day, and are signed or not, as 
suits the purpose of the sender. 

Alter the New Year's wishes have been read, a gam e 
of very old standing on this occasion is introduced, a 
game known to most people in England acquainted with 
old fashions ; that of the flour, the water, and the 
keys. Three plates are set on a round table in the mid- 
dle of the room. In one is flour, in another water, 
in the third a bunch of keys. The young unmarried 
people are by turns blindfolded, and, walking round the 
table, pitch upon one of the plates. These have, of 
course, been shifted while the person about to try his or 
her chance, has been under the operation of blind-fold- 
ing, so as to occupy quite different relative positions to 
what they did before ; or are sometimes shifted and 
then replaced, so that the person, naturally supposing 
that they have been changed, shall try to avoid the un- 
lucky ones, by aiming at a new point, and thus shall 
actually have a greater chance of passing the lucky 
one. The lucky one is that containing the keys. Who- 
ever gets that, is to be married to the nerson of his own 
choice i he who pushes his finger into the flour, is to 
marry a widow, or vice versa t and he who dips into the 
water, shall not be married at all. This simple lottery 
occasions its share, of merriment, and then the dancing 
goes on again. 

"With the punch and the glee-wine, come in also one 
of those large ornamented and nice cakes, for which 
the Germans are so famous, and large cakes of ginger- 
bread, in the shape of hearts, with almonds stuck in 
them. These make an indispensible part of the enter? 
tainment of New Year's-Eve ; and accordingly you see 
them reared in and before the bakers* windows, and on 
stalls, in thousands ; some of them at least half-a-yard 
tall, and a foot wide. On this eve, the servants of every 
house, by right of ancient custom, have their feasts of 
punch, and their great gingerbread hearts, each servant 
one. 

The Catholics, according to their custom, close the 
old year, and! open the new one in the churches. They 
have a sermon as midnight approaches ; in many places 
the lights we extinguished, leaving alone conspicuous, 
a huge cross reaching from bottom to near the top of 
the church, illuminated with lamps. When twelve has 
struck, an anthem of thanksgiving strikes up, and mass 
is celebrated. 

In Germany, the servants of tradesmen come for 
New-Year's gifts* as they do for Christmas-boxes with 
us; and your baker sends you a large cake, like a 
couple of great serpents wreathed into two connected 
circles, perhapf, originally intended to represent the 
old year and the new. 

The Putch, a kindred nation, carried over their na- 
tional custom, to America; but singular enough, one of 
the chief features of their New Year's-Eve is the arrival 
of Santa Claus, with gifts for the children, and whose 
figure as represented by an American artist, and which 
has been handed to us by an indefatigable American 
friend we present to our readers a.t the head of this 
article. 

Santa Claus is no other than the Pelz Nickel of Ger- 
many and the North ; he is in fact, the good Saint Ni- 
cholas of Russia, the patron-saint of children ; he ar- 
rives in Germany about a fortnight before Christmas, but 
as may be supposed from all the visits he has to pay 
there, and the length of his voyage, he does not arrive 
in America, until this eve. Here he is, sitting before 
the empty fire-place of an American house, with his 
foot on the old fashioned dog, a little after midnight, all 
the family having retired to bed to be out of his, way, 



and having hungup the stockings that he may fill them 
with gifts. Here he sits, smoking his pipe, and de- 
lighting himself with the thought of what he ahall leave 
for the children, and of the delight and surprise in the 
morning. But we will now let an American writer 
speak after his own fashion of the good Santa 
Claus. 

" Santa Claus has doffed his cocked-hat and assumes 
one in union with the weather. The sign of the saint 
is stamped on his forehead as the. genuine impress of 
heaven. He wears his snow-boots and fur-trimmed 
mantle, which are the very same with which he jour- 
neyed over the hills of Holland. The artist has repre- 
sented him about the midnight hour, on his last call ; 
and, from the position of the saint, we should judge that 
he had heard, or thought he heard, the cock crow; or 
the rats, which arc the great antipathy of the Butch. 

Saint Nicholas is smothered with gooderics, and is 
prepared to be very lavish upon those who live in ex- 
pectancy of presents. The family has retired, the lit- 
tle ones are dreaming most intensely of crammed stock- 
ings, which they have hung so as to attract the atten- 
tion/ of the saint. We fancy ourselves looking upon the 
little, short limbs, on tip-toes, straining to place their 
hose out of the way of rats. Jane can scarcely reach 
higher than one of these animals ; the larger boys an i 
girls have obtained a better position; and one appears 
to tower above the rest, who, no doubt, has received 
the friendly aid of grandfather. 

"The mother has coaxed them off to bed earlier than 
usualj and has saved a ration of gingerbread. Nuttier 
tears, words, sobs, nor petulance disturb them now ; 
they know that the paint visits only good childre:: ; and 
Bob, Sally, and Peter find it difficult to hold their tongues. 
Their mother promises them, even though they have 
been violent transgressors throughout the year, that, 
for one night's peace, she will bribe the saint for them. 
They fancy they hear tho sound of whistles, penny- 
trumpets, and drums ; the cries of dolls, the singing 
of wooden birds, and the ticking of pewter watches ; 
then boxes of tools are already at work repairing 
houses built in air ; and they fairly stagger under the 
inheritance of a new year. When sound asleep, em- 
blems of innocence and the kingdom of heaven, Ihey 
are blessed with a profusion of presents ; the morning 
dawns, and the family are disturbed by their up-risings. 
On other mornings it may have been difficult to arouse 
them, but, on the New-Year's, trumpets and drums bring 
them down, scarcely half awake. John (who is ad- 
vauced to the age of small boots) takes the lead; he 
misses his way, or runs against the door. Sally and 
Mary, aided by tho bannisters, come down crying with 
impatience. The Uttlc ones seize their stockings with 
eagerness, Sally substituting a chair for her grandfa- 
ther. The day is consumed with eomments, eyes 
sparkle with delight, and the faces of all beam, with 
happiness. 

" What would men do if there were no holidays 
from one year's end to the other ! They are as necessary 
as landmarks or resting-places for travellers ; and, as 
custom — a good custom, one to be established and per- 
petuated, a sociable and an endearing one — has thrown 
this in our way, let us cling to it until the short journey 
of life is ended. 
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Ik the town of ■ 



-, (no matter where,) there 



circulated two tocal newspapers, (no matter when.) 
Now the " Flying ,Post" was long-established, and 
respectable ; alias bigoted, and Tory ; the "Examiner" 
was spirited and intelligent, alias new-fangled, and 
Democratic. Every week these newspapers contained 
articles abusing each other ; as cross and peppery as 
articles could be, and evidently the production of irri- 
tated minds, although they seemed to have one stereo- 
typed commencement, — "Though the article appearing 
in last week's " Post," (or "Examiner,") is below con- 
tempt, yet we have been induced etc., etc." and every 
Saturday the Radical shopkeepers shook hands together, 
and agreed that the " Post" was done for, by the slash- 
ing clever " Examiner" ; while the more dignified 
Tories began by regretting that Johnson should think 
that low paper, only read by a few of the vulgar, worth 
wasting his wit upon. However, the " Examiner." was 
at its last gasp. 

It was not though. It lived and flourished; at 
least it paid its way, as one of the heroes of my story 
could tell. He was chief compositor, or whatever title 
may be given to the head man of the mechanical part 
of a newspaper. He hardly confined himself to that 
department. Once or twice, unknown to the editor, 
when the manuscript had fallen short, he had filled up 
the vacant space by compositions of his own; an- 
nouncements of a forthcoming crop of green peas in 
December ; a grey thrush having been seen, or a white 
hare, or such interesting phenomena ; invented for the 
occasion I must confess ; but what of that ? His wife 
always knew when to expect a little specimen of her 
husband's literary talent by a peculiar cough, which 
served as prelude ; and, judging from this encouraging 
sign, and the high-pitched and emphatic voice in which 
he read them, she was inclined to think, that an " Ode 
to an early Rose-bud." in the corner devoted to ori- 
ginal poetry, and a letter in the correspondence depart- 
ment, signed " Pro Bono Publico" were her husband's 
writing, and to hold up her head accordingly. 

I never could find out what it was that occasioned the 
Hodgsons to lodge in the same house as the Jenkinses. 
Jenkins held tie same office in the Tory paper, as Hodg- 
son did in the " Examiner," and, as I said before, I 
leave you to give it a name. But Jenkins had a proper 
sense of his position, and a proper reverence for all in 
authority, from the king dow^ to the editor, and sub- 
editor. He would as soon haye thought of borrowing 
the king's crown for a night-cap, or the king's sceptre 
for a walking stick, as he would have thought of tilling 
up any spare corner with any production of his own ; 
and I think it would have even added to his contempt 
of Hodgson (if that were possible,) had he known of th e 
"productions of his brain" as the latter fondly alluded 
to the paragraphs he inserted, when speaking to his 
wife. 

Jenkins had his wife too. Wives were wanting to 
finish the completeness of the quarrel, which existed 
one memorable Christmas week, some dozen years ago, 
between the two neighbours, the two compositors. 
And with wives it was a very pretty, a very complete 
quarrel. To make the opposing parties still more 
equal, still more well-matched, if the Hodgsons had 
a baby, (such a baby ! — a poor puny little thing,) Mrs. 
Jenkins had a cat, (such a cat ! a great, nasty miowling 
tom-cat, that was always stealing the milk put by for 



little Angel's supper.) And now, having matched 
Greek with Greek, I must proceed to the tug of war. 
It was the day before Christmas ; such a cold east wind ! 
such an inky sky ! such a blue-black look in people's 
faces, as they were driven out more than usual, to com- 
plete their purchases for the next day's festival. 

Before leaving home that morning, Jenkins' had 
given some money to his wife to buy the next day's 
dinner. 

" My dear, I wish for turkey and sausages. It may be 
a weakness, but I own I am partial to sausages. My 
deceased mother was. Such tastes are hereditary. As 
to the sweets — whether plum -pudding or mince pies — 
I leave such considerations to you ; I only beg you not 
to mind expense. Christmas comes but once a year." 

And again he had called out from the bottom of the 
first flight of stairs, just close to the Hodgson's door, 
(" Such ostentatiousness" as Mrs. Hodgson observed,) 
" You will not forget the sausages, my dear?" 

" I should have liked to have had something above com- 
mon, Mary," said Hodgson, as they too made their 
plans for the next day, '• but I think roast beef must do 
for us. You see, love, we've a family." 

" Only one, Jem ! I don't want more than roast beef, 
though, I'm sure. Before I went to service, mother 
and *me would have thought roast beef a very fine 
dinner." 

" Well, let's settle it then, roast-beef, and a plum- 
pudding; and now goodbye. Mind and take care of 
little Tom. I thought he was a bit hoarse this morning." 

And oft" he went to his work. 

Now, it was a good while since Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Hodgson had spoken to each other, although they were 
quite as much in possession of the knowledge of events 
and opinions as though they did. Mary knew that Mrs. 
Jenkins despised her for not having a real lace cap, 
which Mrs. Jenkins had; and for having been a servant, 
which Mrs. Jenkins had not ; and the little occasional 
pinchings which the Hodgsons were obliged to resort to, 
to make both ends meet, would have been very pa- 
tiently endured by Mary, if she had not winced under 
Mrs. Jenkins's knowledge of such economy. But she 
had her revenge. She had a child, and Mrs. Jenkins 
had none. To have had a child, even such a'puny baby 
as little Tom, Mrs. Jenkins would have worn com- 
monest caps, and cleaned grates, and drudged her fin- 
gers to the bone. The great unspoken disappointment 
of her life soured her temper, and turned her thoughts 
inward, and made her morbid and selfish. 

" Hang that cat ! he*s**jjeen stealing again ! he's 
gnawed the cold mutton ,iiyiis nasty mouth till it's not 
fit to set before a Christie and I've nothing else for 
Jem's dinner. But I'll give it him now I've caught 
him, that I will ! " ■ 

So saying Mary Hodgson caught up her husband's 
Sunday cane, and despite pussy's cries and scratches, 
she gave him such a beating as sl*e hoped might cure 
him of his thievish propensities ; when lo ! and behold, 
Mrs. Jenkins stood at the door with a face of bitter 
wrath. 

" Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Ma'am, to abuse a 
poor dumb animal, Ma'am, as knows no better than to 
take food when he sees it, Ma'am. He only follows the 
nature which God has given, Ma'am; and it's a pity 
your nature, Ma'am, which I've heard, is of the stingy 
saving species, does not make you shut your cupboard 
door a little closer. There is such a thing as law for 
brute animals. I'll ask Mr. Jenkins, but I don't think 
them Radicals has done away with that law yet, for all 
their Reform Bill, Ma'am. My poor precious love of a 
Tommy, is he hurt ? and is his leg broke for taking a 
mouthful of scraps, as most people would give away to 
a beggar, — if he'd take 'em," wound up Mrs. Jenkins, 
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casting a contemptuous look on the remnant of a scrag 
end of mutton. 

Mary felt very angry and very guilty. For she really 
pitied the poor limping animal as he crept up to his 
mistress, and there lay down to bemoan himself; she 
wished she had not beaten him so hard, for it certainly 
was her own careless way of never shutting the cup- 
board door that had tempted him to his fault. But the 
sneer at her little bit of mutton turned her penitence to 
fresh wrath, and she shut the door in Mrs. Jenkins's 
face, as she stood caressing her cat in the lobby, with 
such a bang, that it wakened little Tom, and he began 
to cry. 

Everything was to go wrong with Mary to day. Now 
baby was awake, who was to take her husband's dinner 
to the office ? She took the child in her arms ; and tried 
to hush him off to sleep again, and as she sung she cried, 
she could hardly tell why, — a sort of reaction from her 
violent angry feelings. She wished she had never beaten 
the poor cat; she wondered if his leg was really 
broken. What would her mother say if she knew how 
cross and cruel her little Mary was getting ? If she- 
should live to beat her child in one of her angry fits ? 

It was of no use lullaby ing while she sobbed so; it 
must be given up, and she must just carry her baby in 
her arms, and take him with her to the office, for it was 
long past dinner time. So she pared the mutton care- 
fully, although by so doing she reduced the meat to an 
infinitesimal quantity, and taking the baked potatoes 
out of the oven, she popped them piping hot into her 
basket with the etceteras of plate, butter, salt, and knife 
and fork. 

It was, indeed, a bitter wind. She bent against it as 
she ran, and the Hakes of snow were sharp and cutting 
as ice. Baby cried all the way, though she cuddled 
him up in her shawl. Then her husband had made his 
appetite up for a potatoe pie, and (literary man as he 
was ) his body got so much the better of his mind, that 
he looked rather black at the cold mutton. Mary had 
no appetite for her own dinner when she arrived at 
home again. So, after she had tried to feed baby, and 
he had fretfully refused to take his bread and milk, she 
laid him down as usual on his quilt, surrounded by 
playthings, while she sided away and chopped suet for 
tho next day's pudding. Early in the afternoon a 
parcel came, done up first in brown paper, then in such 
a white, grass-bleached, sweet smelling towel, and a 
note from her dear, dear mother; in which quaint 
writing she endeavoured to tell her daughter that she 
was not forgotten at Christmas time ; but that learning 
that Farmer Burton was killing his pig, she had made 
interest for some of his famous pork, out of which she 
had manufactured some sausages, and flavoured them 
just as Mary used to like when she lived at home. 

' ' Dear, dear mother ! ' ' said Mary to herself. ' ' There 
never was any one like her for remembering other folk. 
What rare sausages she used to make ! Home -things 
have a smack with 'em, no bought things can ever 
have. Set them up with their sausages ! I've a no- 
tion, if Mrs. Jenkins had ever tasted mother's, she'd 
have no fancy for them town-made things Fanny took 
in just now." 

And so she went on thinking about home, till the 
smiles and the dimples came out again at the remem- 
brance of that pretty cottage, which would look green 
even now in the depth of winter, with its pyracaiithus, 
and its holly -bushes, and the great Portugal laurel that 
was her mother's pride. And the back path through 
the orchard to Fanner Burton's ; how well she remem- 
bered it. The bushels of unripe apples she had picked 
up there, and distributed among his pigs, till he had 
scolded her for giving them so much green trash. 

She was interrupted — her baby (I call him a baby, 



because his father and mother did, and because he 
was so little of his age, but I rather think he was 
eighteen months old,) had fallen asleep sometime be- 
fore among his play-things; an uneasy, restless sleep ; 
but of which Mary had been thankful, as his morning's 
nap had been too short, and as she was so busy. But 
now he began to make such a strange crowing noise, 
just like a chair drawn heavily and gratingly along a 
kitchen floor. His eyes were open, but expressive of 
nothing but pain. 

" Mother's darling !" said Mary, in terror, lifting 
him up. " Baby try not to make that noise. Hush — 
hush — darling ; what hurts him ?" But the noise came 
worse and worse. 

" Fanny ! Fanny !" Mary called in mortal fright, for 
her baby was almost black with his gasping breath, 
and she had no one to ask for aid or sympathy but her 
landlady's daughter, a little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
who attended to the house in her mother's absence, as 
daily cook in gentlemen's families. Fanny was more 
especially considered the attendant of the up-stairs 
lodgers (who paid for the use of the kitchen, " for 
Jenkins could not abide the smell of meat cooking,") 
but just now she was fortunately sitting at her after- 
noon's work of darning stockings, and hearing Mrs. 
Hodgson's cry of terror, she ran to her sitting-room, 
and understood the case at a glance. 

" He's got the croup ! Oh, Mrs. Hodgson, he'll die 
as sure as fate. Little brother had it, and he died in 
no time. The doctor said he could do nothing for him, 
it had gone too far ; he said if we'd put him in a warm 
bath at first, it might have saved him ; but, bless you ! 
he was never half so bad as your baby." Unconsciously 
there mingled in her statement some of a child's love of 
producing an effect; but the increasing danger was 
clear enough. 

" Oh, my baby ! my baby. Oh, love \ love ! don't 
look so ill ; I cannot bear it. And my fire so low ! 
There, I was thinking of home, and picking currants, 
and never minding the fire. Oh, Fanny ! what is the 
fire like in the kitchen ? speak." 

" Mother told me to screw it up, and throw some 
slack on as soon as Mrs. Jenkins had done with it, and 
so I did ; it's very low and black. But, oh, Mrs. 
Hodgson ! let me rim for the doctor — I cannot abear to 
hear him, it's so like little brother." 

Through her streaming, jcars Mary motioned her to 
go; and trembling, sinking, sick at heart, she laid her 
boy in his cradle, and ran to f.ll her kettle. 

Mrs. Jenkins having cooked l^pr husband's snug little 
dinner, to which he came home ; having told him her 
story of pussy's beating, at which he was justly and 
dignifiedly (?) indignant, saying it was all of a piece 
with that abusive " Examiner ;" having received the 
sausages, and turkey, and mincepies, which her hus- 
band had ordered; and cleaned up the room, and pre- 
pared everything for tea, and coaxed and duly bemoaned 
her cat (who had pretty nearly forgotten his beating, 
but very much enjoyed the petting) , having done all 
these, and many other things, Mrs. Jenkins sate down 
to get up the real lace cap. Every thread was pulled 
out separately and cartful ly stretched : when, what 
was that ? Outside, in the street, a chorus of piping 
children's voices sang the old carol she had heard a 
hundred times in the days of her youth. 

"As Joseph was a walking he heard an angel sing, 
' This night shall ho horn our heavenly king. 
He neither Bhall he horn in hou<en nor in hall. 
Nor in the place of l'aradi>e, hut in an ox's stall. 
He neither shall he clothed in purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen, as were bahies all : 
He neither shall be rocked in silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould,' "etc. 
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She got up and went to the window* There, below, 
stood the group of grey black little figures, relieved against 
the snow, which now enveloped everything. " For old 
sake's sake," as she phrased it, she counted out a half- 
penny a piece for the singers, out of the copper-bag, 
and threw it down below. 

The room had become chilly while she had been 
counting out and throwing down her money, so she 
stirred her already glowing fire, and sat down right 
before it — but not to stretch her lace, — like Mary Hodg- 
son, she began to think over long-past days — on soft- 
ening 1 remembrances of the dead and gone — on words 
long forgotten— on holy stories heard at her mother's 
knee. 

" I cannot think what's come over me to-night," said 
she, half aloud, recovering herself by the sound of her 
own voice from her train of thought; " my head goes 
wandering on them old times. I'm sure more texts 
have come into my head with thinking on my mother 
within this last half hour, than I've thought on for 
years and years. I hope I'm not going to die. Folks 
say thinking too much on the dead betokens we're 
going to join 'em; I should be loth to go just yet— such 
a fine turkey as we've got for dinner to-morrow, too." 

Knock, knock, knock, at the door as fast as knuckles 
could go. And then, as if the comer could not wait, 
the door was opened, and Mary Hodgson stood there as 
white as death. 

"Mrs. Jenkins!— oh, your kettle is boiling, thank 
God ! Let me have the .water for my baby, for the love 
of God! — he's got croup, and is dying!" 

Mrs. Jenkins turned on her chair with a wooden in- 
flexible look on her face, that (between ourselves) her 
husband knew and dreaded for all his pompous dignity. 

" I'm sorry I can't oblige you, ma'am; my kettle is 
wanted for my husband's tea. Don't be afeared, Tommy, 
Mrs. Hodgson won't venture to intrude herself where 
she's not desired. You'd better send for the doctor, 
ma'am, instead of wasting your time in wringing your 
hands, ma'tun — my kettle is engaged." 

Mary clasped her hands together with passionate 
force, but spoke no word of entreaty to that wooden 
face — that sharp, determined voice ; but, as she turned 
away, she prayed for strength to bear the coming trial, 
and strength to forgive Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Jenkins watched her go away meekly as one 
who has no hope, and then she turned upon herself as 
sharply as she ever did on any one else. 

" What a brute I am, Lord forgive me I What's my 
husband's tea to a a baby's life ? In croup, too, where 
time is everything. Ton crabbed old vixen* you— Any 
one may know you never had a child 1" 

She was down-stairs (kettle in hand) before- she had 
finished her self-upbraiding; and when in Mrs. Hodgson's 
^room, she rejected all thanks (Mary had not voice for 
many words) saying stiffly, " I do it for the poor babby's 
sake, ma'am, hoping he may live to have mercy to poor 
dumb beasts, if he does forget to lock his cup-boards." 

But she did everything,; and more than Mary, with 
her young inexperience, could have thought of. She 
prepared the warm bath, and tried it with her husband's 
own thermometer (Mr. Jenkins was as punctual as 
clock-work in noting down the temperature of every 
day). She let his mother place her baby in the tub, 
still preserving the same rigid affronted aspect, and then 
she went up-stairs without a word. Mary longed to 
ask her to stay, but dared not ; though, when she left 
the room, the tears chased each other down her cheeks 
faster than ever. Poor young mother ! how she counted 
the minutes till the doctor should come. But, before 
he came, down again stalked Mrs. Jenkins, with some- 
thing in her hand. 

" Ive seen many of these croup-fits, which, I take it 



you've not, ma'am. Mustard plaisters is very sovereign 
put on the throat ; I've been up and made one, ma'am, 
and, by your leave, I'll put it on the poor little fellow." 

Mary could not speak, but she signed her grateful 
assent. 

It began to smart while they still kept silence; and 
he looked up to his mother as if seeking courage 
from her looks to bear the stinging pain, but she was 
softly crying, to see him suffer, and her want of cou- 
rage re-acted upon him, and he began to sob aloud. In- 
stantly Mrs. Jenkins's apron was up, hiding her face ; 
" Peep bo, baby," said she, as merrily as she could. 
His little face brightened, and his mother having once 
got the cue, the two women kept the little fellow 
amused, until his plaister had effect 

"He's better,— oh Mrs. Jenkins, look at his eyes! 
how different ! And he breathes quite softly — '* 

As Mary spoke thus, the Doctor entered. He exa- 
mined his patient. Baby was really better. 

" It has been a sharp attack, but the remedies you 
have applied have been worth all the Pharmacopeia an 
hour later. — I shall send a powder, etc., etc. " 

Mrs. Jenkins staid to hear this opinion ; and (her 
heart wonderfully more easy 1 was going to leave the 
room, when Mary seized her nand and kissed it ; she 
could not speak her gratitude. 

. Mrs. Jenkins looked affronted and awkward, and as 
if she must go up stairs and wash her hand directly. 

But in spite of these sour looks she came softly down 
an hour or so afterwards to see how baby was. 

The little gentleman slept well after the fright he had 
given his friends; and on Christmas morning, when 
Mary awoke and looked at the sweet little pale face 
lying on her arm, she could hardly realize the danger 
he had been in. 

When she came down (later than usual) she found 
the household in a commotion. What do you think had 
happened ? Why, pussy had been a traitor to his best 
friend, and eaten up some of Mr. Jenkins's own espe- 
cial sausages; and gnawed and tumbled the rest so, 
that they were not fit to be eaten! There were no 
bounds to that cat's appetite ! he would have eaten his 
own father if he had been tender enough. And now 
Mrs. Jenkins stormed and cried—" Hang the cat " 

Christmas-day too ! and all the shops shut/ What Was 
turkey without sausages ? gruffly asked Mr. Jenkins. 

"Oh, 'Jem!" whispered Mary, "Hearken, what a 
piece of work he's making about sausages, — I should 
like to take Mrs. Jenkins up some of mother's ; they're 
twice as good as bought sausages. " 

" I see no objection, my dear. Sausages does not in- 
volve intimacies, else his politics are what I can Ho 
ways respect" 

" But, oh Jem, if you had seen her last night about 
baby ! I'm sure she may scold me for ever, and I'll not 
answer. I'd even make her cat welcome to the sau- 
sages*" The tears gathered to Mary's eyes as she 
kissed her bo v. 

" Better take 'em up stairs, my dear, and give them 
to the cat's mistress." And Jem chuckled at his 
saying. 

Mary put them on a plate, but still she loitered. 

" Wnat must I say, Jem ? I never know. " 

" Say— I hope you'll accept of these sausages, as my 
mother— no, that's not grammar, — say what cornea up- 
permost, Mary, it will be sure to be right. " 

60 Mary carried them up stairs and knocked At the 
door; ar.d when told to " come in," she looked very 
red, but went up to Mrs. Jenkins, saying, " Please take 
these. Mother made them. " And was away before an 
answer could be given. 

Just as Hodgson was readv to go to church, Mrs. 
Jenkins came down stairs ana called Fanny. In a mi- 

■ .. 1 -■ ■ ■ ♦i in 1 1 Tl l> 
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nute the latter entered the Hodgsons room, and deli- 
vered '• Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins's compliments, and they 
would be particular glad if Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson would 
eat their dinner with them. " 

" And carry baby up stairs in a shawl, be sure," 
added Mrs. Jenkins Toice in the passage, close to the 
door, whither she had followed her messenger. There 
was no discussing the matter, with the certainty of every 
word being overheard. 

Mary looked anxiously at her husband. She remem- 
bered his saying he did not approve Mr. Jenkins's po- 
litics. 

"Do ye think it would do for baby ?" asked he. 

" Oh, yes," answered she eagerly ; " I would wrap 
him up so warm." 

"And I've got our room up to sixty-five already, for 
all its so frosty," added the voice outside. 

Now how do you think they settled the matter ? The 
very best way in the world. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
came down into the Hodgsons' room, and dined there. 
Turkey at the top, roast beef at the bottom, sausages 
at one'side, potatoes at the other. Second course, plum- 
pudding at the top, and mince pies at the bottom. 

And after dinner, Mrs. Jenkins would have baby on 
her knee ; and he seemed quite to take to her ; she de- 
clared he was admiring the real lace on her cap, but 
Mary thought (though she did not say so,) that he was 
pleased by her kind looks, and coaxing words Then he 
was wrapped up, and carried carefully up stairs to tea, in 
Mrs. Jenkins 1 room. And after tea, Mrs. Jenkins, 
and Mary, and her husband, found out each other's 
mutual liking for music, and sat singing old glees, and 
catches, till I don't know what o'clock, without one 
word of politics, or newspapers. 

Before they parted, Mary had coaxed pussy on to her 
knee : for Mrs. Jenkins would not part with baby, who 
was sleeping on her lap. 

" When you're busy bring him to me. Do, now, it 
will be a real favour. I know you must have a deal to 
do, with another coming ; let him come up to me. I'll 
take the greatest of cares of him ; pretty darling, how 
sweet he looks when he's asleep." 

"When the couples were once more alone, the hus- 
bands unburdened their minds to their wives. 

Mr. Jenkins said to his : — "Do you know, Burgess 
tried to make me believe Hodgson was such a fool as 
to put paragraphs into the "Examiner" now and then ; 
but I see he knows his place, and has got too much 
sense to do any such thing." 

Hodgson said, — " Mary, love, I almost fancy from 
Jenkins' way of speaking, (so much civiller than I ex- 
pected,) he guesses I wrote that "Pro Bono" and the 
•'Bose-bud", — at any rate, I've no objection to your 
naming it, if the subject should come uppermost, I 
should like him to know I'm a literary man." 

Well ! I've onded my tale ; I hope you don't think 
it's too long ; but before I go, just let me say one thing. 

If any of you have any quarrels, or misunderstand- 
ings, or coolness, or cold shoulders, or shynesses, or 
tiffs, or miffs, or huffs, with any one else, just make 
friends before Christmas, you will be so much mer- 
rier if you do. 

I ask it of you for the sake of that old angelic song, 
heard so many years ago by the shepherds, keeping 
watch by night, on Bethlehem Heights. 



- MGHTtaE^-HUKDKED-FORTY-SEYM. 
A Lay for the Old and New Year. 
By Maky Howitt. 

The year is nearly ended now, 

Good luck unto his swift decline ! 
Let's pile the fire ; let's mend our cheer, 
Let's watch him out, this bad old year — 

This pitiless enemy of yours and mine ! 
From first to last he has used us ill, 

Has stripped us to the very bone ; 
So, children don your best attire, 
And draw around the parlour fire, 

And let's make merry, he will soon be gone ! 
We've had no Christmas fun this year, 

The holly only told the time ; 
We have not had a Christmas pie, 
The birthdays went unhonoured by — 

But now we will sing forth a jocund rhyme. 
For when he goes he comes not back, 

This bad old year of forty-seven ! 
He has run In debt to a vast amount ; 
Has overdrawn his bank-account, 

And, 'neath his hand no single thing has thriven. 
We had friends, by scores, when he came in, 

But he has thinned their ranks amain, 
Has dimmed a deal of friendship's gold,-* 
Has laid some true-hearts .'neath the mould, — 

And now we look around, and few remain. 
Ne'er may we meet his like again ! 

For he has been a cruel guest, 
His gifts have been war, crime and debt, 
The awful brand of the Gazette, 

And, as a parting boon, the Cholera-pest ! 
Oh bitter year of woe and terror, 

We all rejoice thine end to see ! 
Thou hast furrowed many a brow with care, 
Hast silvered many a strong man's hair, 

And uot a tongue doth speak in praise of thee. 
Thank Heaven t thy course is nearly run ! 

Yet we shall ne'er forget thy stay, 
Nor all the sorrow thou hast brought, 
Nor all the mischief thou hast wrought, 

Nor all the simple joy that thou hast ta'en away. 
— But hush! light shines amid the gloom, 

And in my heart is faith and hope ; 
The year departs that brought such woe, 
The year that crushed and tried us so, 

That gave to drink life's bitter, wormwood cup. 
Sit down, dear children, by my side, 

New thoughts and better fill my brain ; 
There is no grief, no loss, no trial, 
No days of faithful self-denial, 

Which do not bring their compensating gain ! 
And we may not the poorer be, 

For all the blight of forty -seven : 
Is there no strength in hardship boms ? 
No stedfastness in wrong ouUworn ? 

No heavenly peace in injuries forgiven? 
'Tis thus that spiritual wealth is won : 

No victory but is bought by loss ; 
Then shrink not, oh severely tried, 
Life's gold by fire is purified, 

And none can win the crown but by the enm ! 
The year is out ! — Oh God of love 

Bless thou to us the coming year ! 
Yet, as Thou wilt, let all things be ! 
And, Father, trusting all to Thee, 

We face the untried future without fear !/ 
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THE GREATEST GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Fripp has made his Minister Girl standing at her 
door in an attitude of melancholy meditation. The 
Daughter of Ireland ponders on the condition of her 
country. The hue ot its prospects is conspicuous in the 
sadness of her face. She sees misery around her and 
before her. She looks for signs of hope,* but she sees 
none. Who docs ? Ireland is wretched, ill cultivated, 
disunited, a prey to famine and faction. What is the 
power that should change this condition ? It is England. 
When England took away the government from Ireland, 
she was bound to govern well herself. If she took away 
that government because it was bad, she was bound to 
govern better. She has not done it. Her government 
has consisted of only two things — neglect and oppres- 
sion. Her science of policy has been to do nothing. If 
she have at any time roused herself, it has only been 
like a drowsy country schoolmaster who nods in his 
chair, ind when awoke by the riot of his pupils, starts 
up and lays about him with his stick; thrusts half a 
dozen culprits under the stairs — his prison, — and then 
nods again. What has England done but coerce, or at 
least attempt it ? Coerce a quick-sand, gather water 
into a bag, mercury into a sieve, the wind into a net, 
"and shut up fire in a tar warehouse to keep it from do- 
ing mischief. To quieten Ireland, the only way was to 
take away the disturbing causes, the combustible mate- 
rials. There would soon be quiet if there were no suffer- 
ing. The conduct of England towards Ireland is just of 
a piece with that of other wiseacre nurses who, when 
their charges scream because they are suffering excru- 
ciation in their vitals, slap them on the backs and shake 
them, to use their own phrase, into penny-pieces, in 
their anger, instead of giving them something cordial 
and soothing. 

The great grievance of Ireland — the Monster Griev- 
ance — is just England itself. The curse of Ireland is 
bad government, and nothing more. And who is the 
cause of this? — Nobody but England. Who made Ire- 
land a conquered country ? England. Who introduced 
all the elements of wtangHng, discontent, aud injus- 
tice? England. Who set two hostile churches, and two 
hostile races, Celts and Saxons, together by the ears in 
that country ? England of course. Her massacres, 
her military plantations, — her violent seizure of 
ancient estates, her favouritism, her monstrous laws 
and modes of government, — were the modern emptying 
of Pandora's box — the shaking out of a bag-lull ofKil 
kenny cats on the soil of that devoted country. The 
consequences are exactly those that wc have before us. 
Wretched Saxon landlords who have left one fourth of the 
country uncultivated, and squeezed the population to 
death by extortion on the rest. A great useless church 
--maintained on the property of the ejected Catholics — • 
who do as men are sure to do, kick at robbery, and feel 
it daily making their gall doubly bitter. And then we 
shake our heads and sagely talk about race. If the 
race be bad — why have we not taken pains to improve 
it? Why, for scores of years, did we forbid them even to 
be educated ? Why do we complain of their being idle 
and improvident, and helpless, when wc have done 
everything we could to make them so ? Are our Minis- 
ters and Parliaments any better ? Are they not just as 
idle, and improvident, and helpless, as it regards Ire 
land ? Has not this evil been growing these three hun 
dred years ? Have any remedies been applied but those 
of Elizabeth, and the Stuarts and Straffords, — the 
Cromwells, and Dutch Williams ? Arms and extermi 
nation ? We have built barracks instead of schools 
we have sown gunpowder instead of corn — and now we 
wonder at the people and the crops. The wisest and 



best of men have for ages been crying out,, for reform 
and improvement in Ireland — and all that we have dono 
has been to augment the army and the police. 

In fact--the Monster Evil of Ireland is just England 
and nothing more. It is purely the direct consequence 
of the infamous neglect, incapacity, and indiffer- 
ence of our Government. That incapacity aud in- 
difference lost us America. They are ruining Ireland, 
India, and our Colonies, just in the same way. Every 
day brings to light some new scene of the most un- 
doubted misgovernment, or rather no government at 
all in one quarter or another. We now discover that 
the splendid empire of India is gradually extending its 
jungles instead of its cultivation; that its ancient 
growth of cotton is transferred to our rivals — the Ame- 
ricans; that its sugar growth and manufacture are 
dropping into decay, while our manufacturing districts 
at home arc steeped in distress for want of sufficient 
markets and cheap raw material. A pamphlet, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Gilpin, Bishopsgate-strcct, called " A few 
Words on the Hudson's Bay Company, and a Statement 
of the Grievances of the Native and Half-Caste In- 
dians, " opens up another of those immense scenes of 
misery and wretchedness, wrong to humanity, and da- 
mage to our finances, which are to be found in every 
quarter of the globe where we have territories. The 
history of Ireland is being repeated in India, iu Austra- 
lia, in Africa, and in Northern America, and unless 
the English people arouse themselves, unite themselves, 
and with a strong and prompt hand place an efficient 
Government where a Government should be — the ruin 
and calamities which have swept over us this year, arc 
but a faint foreshadowing of what will assuredly follow. 

What are wc about then — and what do we mean to 
do ? The evils of Ireland are well known — why don't 
we apply a remedy ? A new Parliament has met — and 
what do wc see ? Why, just the old hocus-pocus game 
playing again, that has been played by so many Parlia- 
ments before. All talk and no wor!v ! As if Ireland 
were to be cured by talking. As if long speeches were 
the only' remedies for long sufferings. But talking won't 
give Ireland a new and sound law of Landlord and 
Tenant ; it won't cultivate the millions of acres of waste 
lands ; it won't educate the people ; it won't compel 
the landlords to employ the poor on the neglected soil ; 
it won't reduce the monstrous rents of the cottiers 
and small farmers ; it won't remove a lazy and usurp- 
ing church from being an eye-sore and a thorn in the 
flesh to all the Catholic population; it won't give hope 
and scope to industry ; it won't cure the flux of Ireland 
by which all its produce is carried out of the country 
instead of being eaten in it. In a word, it won't sub- 
stitute food for famine, pastures for bogs ; corn-fields 
for wastes of heather ; and a peaceable and happy po- 
pulation for one grown desperate, exactly on the prin- 
ciple that wolves and bears are desperate, because they 
are ravenous with hunger. 

A truly able Parliament and Ministry would at once 
set about and act. They need not want for guidance 
and example. Lord George Hill has given them all 
that. He has done in little at Gweedore, what they 
ought to do at large. He has turned one of the most 
barren, miserable, degraded districts of Ireland, into a 
scene of industry and content. Let our Ministers do as 
he has done. Let Lords John Russell, and Lansdowne, 
and Palmcrston, and the rest of them, forget their cum- 
brous and useless titles, and stick their simple names 
over the shop-doors of Ireland, as he did, — " G. A, 
Hill, licensed to sell tea, coffee, groceries, etc" Let them 
do that, and their success will be like his. In the first 
year (1840) this noble shopkeeper only returned about 
£160 in his shop, four years afterwards, the returns 
were upwards of £2000 ! 
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The people could not be^eve that Lord George was a 
lord, because he thus turned shopkeeper, talked fami- 
liarly with them, and above all, spoke Irish ! One sees 
plainly what an idea they have of a lord ; as some great, 
stuck-up, idle, and useless thing ! And surely, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, most justly. Lord George 
Hill has made a quay And opened a snip traffic with 
England; has attacked all those laiy, dogged,' and 
mischievous prejudices about holding and enclosing of 
lands, which elsewhere occasion daily assassinations. 
But no one has attempted to assassinate him, or his 
agent, because they let it be plainly seen, that they 
have the people** real interest really at heart. 

Let our Government do the same. Let them send 
out improvement, conciliation, and opportunity of 
work, hand in hand with a proper authority — atid what 
Lord George Hill has done in one district, they may do 
In all the rest. There is no mystery in the matter, 
there is no heed to talk of political science or any 
other grare humbug. All that is wanted is, to buckle 
to, and pass those plain and practical acts, which must 
be passed before Ireland will be any better for us. 
No talking will do it. Our Ministers and our Parlia- 
ment might just as well attempt to plough up the waste 
lands of Ireland with their noses, pick up the stones 
from them with their teeth, and lick up the bog-water 
with their incessantly wagging tongues. They should 
act, and the people should be up, and by hundreds of 
public meetings and remonstrances compel them to act. 

The curse of this country is, that it is practical in 
everything but the most essential thing of all — its go- 
vernment If a ship become leaky, its owners don't 
get Up a cabal about it, and raise a great talk, and make 
tremendous speeches about its condition. They get it 
at once on the stocks; a whole regiment of shipwrights 
are paying away at it with their hammers; probeing and 
sawing, new planking and caulking, and anon, away 
she goes again, over the seas, as sound and gallant as 
ever. If the dry rot gets into a house we don't assemble 
all the street, and shake our heads, and make long 
faces, and stand gossiping like so many cackling geese 
over it. The evil is known; the remedy is known: 
we send off for the carpenter and the bricklayer, and 
out with the diseased timber, and in with new; we 
open up ventilation, and all is right* But when a na- 
tional dry rot has got into Ireland, «md a leak into our 
treasury, our Ministers and Parliament, instead of doing 
what every other person in the country Would do. — set 
proper men to do the obvious and needful Work, get 
together like a lot of Lapland witches, and pretend to 
cure the evil by selling wind. 

How long is this to last ? How long do we, lis a 
people, mean to suffer it ? The empty talk is again 
oing on. Not a remedial measure is proposed, and at 
tnTendof the session, we wilf venture to assert, that 
Ireland>Hi be just as much benefitted by it as she has 
been by all the othet Parliaments that ranted out their 
appointed periods, and are forgotten. 

If our present Ministers understand the real question 
of Ireland, if they feel themselves able to deal with it, 
and mean to deal with it, let them at once bring into 
Parliament a clear, practical, common sense, and effi- 
cient set of measures. If they cannot, let them confess 
their inability, and rive way to better men. Till they 
do this, they are plainly nuisances, impostors, and 
costly incubi on the country. The only tiling that we 
have seen that looks like a bit of ordinary statesman- 
ship ; of doing, in fact, something for their money, is 
in the case of the London Commissioners of Sewers. 
The new Commission of the Health of Towns has re- 
commended to them to set aside the former 671 Com- 
missioners, whose doings have been a national disgrace 
and a most monstrous job, and to replace them by 23 ! 



This sensible proposition was at once adopted; and 
now, depend upon it, the work of the Sewerage will be 
done ! Why not apply the same rational system of ac- 
tion to the far more crying condition of Ireland ? 

But if the only art of British Government is to be 
the art of getting over a session without doing anything, 
it would be a great saving to do without a Ministry 
at all. It surely is a poor equivalent for the enormous 
expense of the English Government, to present us with 
nothing but an enormous mass of speeches, that we 
hate neither time nor inclination to read. Hie paper 
on which they are printed, would be all the oetler tor 
the butter shops, without them, and it would be impos- 
sible for England or Ireland to be worse, if no Parlia- 
ment sate, and no speech was made. 

We regard this feature of our affairs, as the most 
melancholy than can possibly exist. It is one that 
ought to fill every sensible man with the deepest anx- 
iety; and the whole united energies of the nation 
should be called forth to put a stop to useless debates, 
and to insist on some instant and practical measures. 
The continuance of such a state of things as has long 
prevailed in Ireland, and is becoming every dav more 
extensive U England, is a frightful evidence of the im- 
becility of Government, and the apathy of the people. 
Never was there such a time for God or demon to thun- 
der forth over our heads the cry — 

" Awake, irfec, or be tor ever fallen !" 

Vte turn our eyes again on the daughter of Ireland at 
her cabin door, and unite with that which is evidently 
the language of her soul. — " Alas! what hope!" 

W.H. 



A DAT AKD XIGHT AT THS GENERAL POST- 
OFFICE. 

By Georgi ttenroLb*. 

" It has elttsi struck me, that some pats* thetM W taken 
to make W* mam features oT tht Pott Office system tfctel- 
ligibk ta the people*"*-****!** HtTt $««* t* i*tr- 
pool, 184?. 

The importance of the postal mulattos* of this 
country, it is scarcely possible for us, folly , to estimate. 
Every section of society, and every Individual* from 
the prince to the peasant, are participators in the 
benefits, social, moral and commercial, bestowed by 
that most valuable department, the Post-office, Tro* 
it is, much has been done through the medium of the 
Press in the great work of public enlightenment and 
improvement ; but what would those efforts have been, 
had not such movement been aided by the facilities 
furnished through postal communication t The glow of 
social enjoyment, arising from silent and secret rawer* 
satlom with absent friends, would have been but 
very imperfectly known had it toot bean for 
this excellent establishment; net would the rare 
feelings arising from true friendship, have «fV*r warmed 
into such holy fcrvottr, Wad the mean «f corres- 
pondence by letter never existed amongst us. Languidly, 
indeed, would the great work of ameliorating the condi- 
ti on of the masses proceed, had we still to learn the -effi- 
cacy of that one simple ingredient in the cup of human 
happiness, — the expression of our wishes, to distant 
parties, through the medium of our present admirable 
and economical postal arrangements. 

As it is most probable, however, that the majority of 
the readers of Howitt's Journal, readily admit the 
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vain* of the "Penny Postage," and the national utility 
of its regulations, we need not now use any arguments 
to shew its continuance to be indispensable to our wel- 
fare, as a nation, both at home and abroad. In the 
present paper, therefore, our object will be to furnish 
some select information as to the progress of the Post- 
office since its establishment ; and to exhibit the present 
practice with respect to the correspondence with which 
it is entrusted. The method of " getting out the duty," 
— as the work of the department is technically called — 
will be detailed as simply as possible, so that the un- 
initiated may be enabled to understand the multifarious 
duties to be performed upon a letter, from the time it is 
posted to the period when it may be delivered into the 
hands of the party for whom it is intended. 

Besides this, it is our design, not merely to observe 
the duty in the case of the correspondence treated with 
in the inland " outward" and " inward" offices, and in 
the London district post department, but in the course 
of our " day and night" notices, we shall endeavour to 
describe the business performed in the Secretary's, the 
Solicitor's, and other subordinate offices, where a con- 
tinued round of duty is going on, of a different des- 
cription to that in the inland offices of receipt and 
despatch, but partially arising out of, and strictly con- 
nected with* the general duty of the department. 

OB1GIN AND PROGRESS OP THE POST-OFFICE. 

With reference to the origin of postal communication 
in this country, we have no authentic record. Certain, 
however, it is — as we glean from papers in the Bolls, 
Record, and Parliamentary-offices — that payments to 
Nuncii for the conveyance of letters were made so early 
in British history, as the reign of the monarch John, 
when the state correspondence was so forwarded, and 
also the communications of the most influential nobles 
of the land at that time. Fixed posts, where relays of 
horses were kept, were set up in the reign of the second 
Edward ; which movement towards a system, was ma- 
terially perfected during the sway of Edward IV, as we 
learn, that, during the war in Scotland in 1481, that 
monarch established certain posts, twenty miles apart. 
The riders handed the letters from one to the other, and 
thus something like expedition was gained. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, the post may be con- 
sidered to have been, comparatively, established; and 
without doubt it was then freely used. 

The first statute we read of, fixing a post "rate" on 
the conveyance of correspondence, is that of 2 and 3 
Edward VI. cap. 3, passed in the year 1548. This rate 
was one penny per mile for the hire of horses. * Thomas 
Randolph is spoken of by Camden, as being the first 
"Chief Postmaster of England" in 1581 ;f but the ear- 
liest mention of the duties and privileges of a Post- 
master was made in the reign of James I. Subse- 
quently the privilege of "posting" was farmed by 
Quester, Frizell, Witherings, Pridcaux, and others ; nor 
was it until 1656, that any-thing like a decided measure 
for the establishment of a Post-office was adopted. In 
that year an Act was passed " to settle the postage ot 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and for the erecting of 
one General Post-office, for the speedy conveying and 
re-carrying of letters by post, etc." The act provides 
also that there should be " one officer styled the Post- 
master General of England, and the Comptroller of the 
Office." This statute was succeeded by the important 



* It will be perceived that the above rate was levied for 
horse-hire : the first tetter rate waa fixed in 1G35. 

+ Randolph was, no doubt, master of tht " rides" or posts. 



measure 9 Queen Anne, cap 10, which for many year 
formed the basis of all postal regulation. That, how- 
ever, was subjected in succeeding reigns, to many modifi- 
cations and changes, until the statute giving to the coun- 
try the " Penny Postage," was enacted and then the prin- 
ciple contained in the 9th of Anne was abandoned. The 
graduated rate system was abolished ; one uniform dis- 
tance-charge was authorised, the amount being regu- 
lated by an increase of weight only. This preparatory 
act (2 and 3 Vic. cap. 52) was confirmed on the 10th of 
August, 1840, by the 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 96 ; and 
amended by a most valuable auxiliary statute, passed 
on tbe 22nd of July, 1847, which provides for the car- 
rying out of a variety of facilities, stipulated for as ab- 
solutely necessary, some years before, by the originator 
of the Penny Postage plan, Mr. Rowland Hill, who was 
shortly previous to the passing of this last measure, ap- 
pointed " Secretary to the Post-master General." 

Prior to the introduction of the uniform rate, and the 
present weight charge, there were delivered in the 
United Kingdom, in one week, the estimated number of 
1,585,973 letters, including " franks, " or free letters, 
or about 80,000,000 per annum. From the latest Re- 
turn to the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Warburton, with reference to this subject,* it appear*, 
that for the week ending the 21st of April, 1847, the 
numbers delivered were 6,148,876, or about 320,000,000 
per annum— a clear four-fb Id increase ! The immediate 
loss to the revenue upon the introduction of the mea- 
sure was considerable, being upwards of one million of 
money ; and the cost of management, not, however, to 
be attributed but in a partial degree to the operation of 
the penny postage, has increased from £686,768 3s. 6fd. 
in 1839, to £1,138,745 2*. 4|d. in 1847.f The net re- 
venue, notwithstanding this enormous additional out- 
lay, continues to improve, the amount in 1841 being 
£410,028, while in the year ended January 5th, 1847, it 
reached £724,757 8s. 5d. 

EARLY MORNING DUTY. 

We must beg leave to take our readers with us so 
early as four o'clock in the morning to the General Post- 
office, in St. Martin's-le-grand, shortly after which hour 
we shall observe omnibuses laden with mails arriving 
from all the principal termini of the railways. From 
the great trunk lines of the London and North Western, 
the Great Western, the South Western, Dover, Eastern 
Counties, and Brighton, several hundred bags are 
bronght, and the internal business of the office com- 
mences at half-past four. First, we will take our 
stand in the u Tick-room," where the guards deliver 
the bags, and where men are stationed to call out the 
name of the post-town, which they find upon the label 
at the comer of each bag. These being called over, 
and all checked by the clerk to guarantee the office and 
the public against loss, and to exonerate the guard, the 
bags are forwarded from the Tick-room into the Inland 
Letter Sorting-office, by the messengers, who distribute 



• (58G) Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
June 30th, 1847. 

+ Though we do not consider that the revenue of the Post- 
office ought to be regarded as a fiscal tax, it is really to be 
hoped Mr. Hill will endeavour to discover how it ia that such 
an enormous additional expense appears under the head of 
"Cost of Management." Something is wrong somewhere; 
especially when we hear, week after week, from the provinces, 
of facilities being denied where they ought to be granted. The 
opening of new and costly rooms at the General Tost-office in 
London, which can be but temporary, only tends to swell this 
cost, without a just and proper equivalent for the outlay. 
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them at tables, — represented by an alphabetical letter, — 
around the spacious rooms. There they are opened by 
the different clerks, denominated the " openers," most 
of whom are junior officers. Upon close inspection we 
find that this description of the duty is simultaneously 
performed : for while at one table the large Birming- 
ham bag is being opened, at others, the Brighton, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, with the Irish and Channel Islands 
mails. Thus the duty is continuously kept down, until 
the whole of the 960 arrivals from the English deputies, 
besides the Irish, Scotch, French,* and continental mails, 
which hare reached the office during the preceding 
night, arc all opened. As soon as the clerk has cut 
the string, he turns upon the table the whole of the let- 
ters; while he pours the newspapers into baskets for 
other messengers to take away to the sorters. When 
the letters arrive in London they bear impressed, upon 
the seal side, a stamp in black or blue ink, which spe- 
cifies the town at which, and the day when they were 
posted. When handed to the London stampers, they 
have put upon them if pre-paid or labelled, another 
stamp in red ink, and if unpaid in black, denoting the 
day they ought to be delivered. These detective dated 
stamps «|e exceedingly useful in cases of enquiry as to 
misdeliffred or detained letters, and in legal proceed- 
ings they frequently prove most valuable in fixing guilt 
upon the proper party. 

The operation of stamping having been performed, we 
are led to notice one of the most interesting divisions of 
the duty, — the assortment of the vast body of corre- 
spondence, strewed as it appears to be over the whole 
of the office, the letters alone covering many hundred 
square feet of desks and tabling. After the clerks have 
examined the letters for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the postage stamps have been properly oblite- 
rated by the provincial post-masters, that the registered 
letters have been duly entered upon the local bill, and 
the amounts of charge accurately made out, the letters 
arc carried over to the assorting tables in the gross. 
There those intended for the London deliver}' are sepa- 
rated, first into divisions numbered consecutively from 
one to fifteen, each division embracing a certain por- 
tion of the metropolis, or a peculiar class of correspond- 
ence. This having been done, these same letters are 
gathered, or in official phraseology 4I collected," and 
taken to an officer denominated the " district sorter. " 
He divides them into walks, representative of the plots 
of ground traversed by the letter-carriers. The corre- 
spondence, so far prepared for delivery, is sent up by 
a machine, worked by a powerful steam-engine, to the 
top of the building, where are the letter-carriers' rooms, 
and the galleries where the postmen are ranged in sepa- 
rate divisions, each man's seat representing the walk 
he delivers. As he receives his letters he keeps himself 
engaged in again assorting them, by placing them now 
in streets, and arranging the numbers as they fall 
along his " delivery," so that he may lose no time when 
he reaches his out-door duty. Besides this service the 
letter-carrier has to attend to the call of the assistant 
inspector of letter-carriers, who in the course of the 
preceding day has been most probably enquired of re- 
specting letters either expected or refused ; or said to 
be unknown at the time they were presented; or 
who probably has to tell him (the earner) where a cer- 



* By the arrangements, just concluded, between the French 
Government and the English Post-office, despatches from 
France and no France from the Continent, are received in 
London and delivered in the Metropolis twice a day. Letters 
and Newspapers are now despatched from London every Morn- 
ing and Evening. (Sunday excepted.) This is one of the best 
of our modern postal improvements. 



tain bankrupt's correspondence is in future to be taken' 
or letters re-directed in cases where persons have re- 
moved from their former residences. Imperfectly ad- 
dressed letters he has to send to " try " at streets of the 
same name in different parts of the metropolis : abate- 
ments in cases of overcharge he has also to attend to ; 
make search in the "Dead letter register " for letters 
addressed to persons " gone away and left no address," 
and a variety of other duties of a minor, but not of a 
less important character, both to the service and the col- 
lection of the revenue. 

While all this is going on, other persons are employed 
in the rectification of " mis-sorted" or "blind letters. " 
The amount of charge to each man is also made out, and 
entered in the check-books by clerks appointed for that 
purpose, that the Superintending President may be 
duly debited by the Receiver-General, the men being 
called upon to" pay in the revenue they collect, three 
times a-week. Happily this part of the business is not 
nearly so extensive as heretofore, and it is a certain 
fact that the optional payment of postage will not be 
long permitted to exist (on inland letters at least) as 
the cost of collection on unpaid letters seriously de- 
tracts from the net revenue by increasing the cost of 
stationery and labour, while it materially retards the 
duty, both in the country and London offices. Inde- 
pendently of all this duty, there are engaged both on 
the lower and upper floors, a variety of officers whose 
duty it is to divide and assort the provincial newspa- 
pers for the metropolitan morning delivery, in a similar 
way to that in which the letters are divided and as- 
sorted, so that the despatch may be uniform and the 
delivery simultaneous in every part of this great city. 

Pouches and " State Papers," and ambassadorial de- 
spatches, intended for Her most gracious Majeity the 
Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, any member 
of the Eoyal Family, the Ministers of State, or the fo- 
reign Plenipotentiaries, are separately attended to by 
the " Clerks of Official correspondence," and their as- 
sistants. At the close of the duty the bags are " made 
up, " and conveyed in carts in the charge of special 
messengers, by whom they arc delivered at the several 
offices in Downing-street, Somerset-house, the Admi- 
ralty, and other Government offices. All the business 
of stamping and assorting having been gone through, 
the men begin to tie up their bundles, and deposit them 
in large canvas bags. In a few minutes afterward the 
" departure bell" is rung, and the letter-earners hasten to 
their walks, those to the nearest on foot and the others 
in " accelerators," projected in 1829 by Mr. Critchett, 
the then Inspector of Letter-carriers. 

In the discharge of the above duty there are em- 
ployed in this section of the establishment alone, seve- 
ral presidents, about 100 clerks, 60 messengers, 120 
sub-sorters, 9 assistant -inspectors of letter-carriers, and 
nearly 300 letter-carriers. It is estimated that in the 
course of this " early duty " alone, 80,000 letters and 
50,000 newspapers pass through the office, independ- 
ently of some thousands more which are forwarded by 
the morning mails. 

MORNING MAILS - 

During the time the above duty is proceeding, and as 
tbc arrivals from the several branch offices and re- 
ceiving houses are brought into the office, the process 
of stampinn and sorting the letters and newspapers 
sent per morning mails irom London to the provinces, — 
is going on. According to the latest list published by 
the authorities, letters, newspapers and publications 

{To be continued.) 
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EYEKY-DAY WISDOM, 

PLUCKED FBOM THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD. 

By Berthold Auebbach. 

Translated for Howitfs Journal. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THING 8, 

Is often the means by which the child shows its earliest 
activity. You return from the town where you have 
been making good bargains; you wish to give your 
child some pleasure at home, and you bring him a 
pretty play -thing. But scarcely is the first joy of sur- 
prise and wonder over, then the child begins to make 
some alteration in the present you have made him, to 
play at bowls with it, and to throw it about, until, in a 
few days, the play-thing is all to pieces and destroyed. 

In the summer-time you take a walk with your little 
lad, and at his earnest request, cut him a nice slender 
stick from the tree ; but now take notice, he can't bear 
that a leaf should remain on it, and strips off one after 
another till he can flourish the flexible switch according 
to his pleasure ;after awhile, he begins to peel the stick, 
nor does he leave ofT till he has completely finished ; 
he lashes violently about with it and now breaks a piece 
from one end, and now from the other ; another piece 
is purposely broken off, and when he arrives at home, 
there seldom is any of the beautiful stick left to shrivel 
up in a forgotten corner. 

Very probably this spirit of destruction in the child 
makes you angry, and you will not give him anything 
more, or else you take away from him that which you 
gave, and lock it up in a closet. If you go and talk to 
some learned person about this propensity of the child, 
ten to one but he will say to you, " all this proceeds 
from original sin, which shows itself thus early in this 
passion for destruction in the child." — Thus say very 
many of those persons who, from one year's end to 
another, preach about love, and who are always prais- 
ing the supreme wisdom of God, for the arrangements of 
creation, and yet whenever you take council of them, 
they immediately invite the devil to be godfather. 

But is there not a natural and a true reason for the 
propensity of which we have spoken ? 

The principle of action in every living thing, espe- 
cially in human beings, is, to have something to do — to 
be able to produce, or give form to something; we 
don't take the world indolently as it is, but we desire 
to make something out of it. This impulse begins in 
little things, and shows itself in great ones, in agricul- 
ture and trade; in the creation of works of art, and 
in the perfecting of the circumstances of our lives and 
of our country. When we see anything before us 
perfected, which formerly was in our hands only as 
plans and wishes, we often feel a satisfaction, without 
being conscious of it, that we have been able to pro- 
duce something out of the elements which surround us ; 
we sec that as real, which formerly was merely an idea 
in our own minds ; thus is it with us if we make a 
chair out of boards ; a figure out of a block of stone, 
or if out of our own free will, we have organised a 
community or a state. 

This impulse of activity; this pleasure in trying the 
strength aud impressing the will upon something, shows 
itself early and powerfully in the child. Give it a play- 
thing; to your little daughter that she may amuse her- 
self with it, a doll to dress and undress, to lay in the 
cradle and to rock (and in that also, very soon is the prin- 
ciple of action seen) ; your son will immediately tie on 
his whip-lash, or saddle his wooden horse differently ; roll 
about his waggon or pull it entirely to pieces. Do not 



scold him if he have very soon destroyed your present ; 
he did not mean to destroy it, but only to make some- 
thing new out of it. The cause of your gift being 
spoiled, is only owing to the inexperience of the youth- 
ful mind, and is something very different from evil pro- 
pensity and love of destruction. 

Neither is it the inborn spirit of evil working in the 
child which causes the tender little hand to destroy that 
which has been carefully put together, but a natural and 
proper impulse to do and to make sotnething. 

Regard the soul of a chilfl always as*a sacred temple, 
and you will discover that the principles of his action 
are holy and blameless. 

Give the child something upon which he may exer- 
cise his strength in a harmless manner, and out of 
which he can make something ; a ball, wooden bricks, 
and such like, and you will soon see his enduring plea- 
sure therein. 

And yet, now also, you may see something which you 
may be disposed to regard as naughtiness, and love of 
destruction. Sit down with your child and build for 
him, out of his wooden bricks a bridge, or a tower, or 
something of that sort ; he will stand and wg^fe you 
with repressed breath, and rejoice in its gr<flNfe and 
completion ; but how much greater will be his delight if 
you will permit him by a- shake of the table, or any 
other means to throw down your erection. How he 
exults in the rattling and crashing down of all the in- 
dividual pieces, and thinks no longer on the down- 
fallen magnificence. Is that only the influence of the 
Evil One and the love of destruction ? Certainly not ; 
it is much rather astonishment, the delight of altering 
that which was made, and the unconscious thought of 
being able at a touch, to do so much all at once, which 
is the true foundation of the joy. Nothing bad is in- 
tended thereby. For the human soul is by nature, good 
and noble ; wickedness is an aberration. Therefore I 
repeat it, always regard the soul of a child as a sacred 
temple, and you will soon discover that the principles of 
his action, are holy and blameless, 

ALONE OB WITH COMPANIONS. 

Many people question whether a child should be 
accustomed from his early years, even in his sports, to 
be alone or with companions . Will not the continual 
intercourse with others destroy the comfortable inward 
progression, and prevent the shooting of the young 
idea ? Certainly ! The deepest roots of that which is 
most valuable in the character of the child, are never 
revealed to us. 

But what is it that constitutes the greatest want of the 
present age ? It is above all things this that we are 
too exclusive ; that we live too much in ourselves, and 
for ourselves, and that more than all the rest that we 
do not join hands in the great chain of human interests. 

For this reason, life in community from childhood 
upward, and even in its sports would be so productive 
of good consequences ; it would accustom the child to 
that larger sphere, which it will afterwards have to enter. 
Much day-dreaming by this means would be destroyed ; 
we have been long enough, visionary and brooders in 
corners. The profound thinker will always find a 
quiet little nook, where he can indulge in his medita- 
tions, but he ought never to forget that he belongs to 
all, and that all belong to him, and then he will also 
learn to think with, and among others, and to act for 
the common good rather than for his own. 

TO COBBECT A CHILD. 

The true mode of doing this, is not for you to be 
always at hand to say to your child, " you must not do 
that;" " you must let that alone/' and so on. Good; 
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but what then must the child do ? It is better for you to 
say to him ; do that, and do this, for in most cases, 
sueh directions as these will be successful, because, in 
the first place, the child knows what it may do, and 
there is a quiet satisfaction to the youthful being, when it 
accomplishes any desirable thing, and if the little com- 
mission which you have given him to execute, be one 
that is useful, he feels a pleasure in having perfected 
something with his small ability. 

But of a truth it is much easier to say, do not do 
that, than to give as a command, do this. 

It is a fixed rule under all circumstances that the 
child muat learn to obey. Obedience is the first step 
in education.' The child must be submissive to a higher 
will and a more matured knowledge. By degrees he 
will soon find out the reason why. 

Take heed, however, that you do not forbid or com- 
mand anything, if you cannot or will not strictly and 
inflexibly enforce obedience ; otherwise you introduce a 
laxity of principle into your action, which nothing can 
retrieve. Jfover give a command or a prohibition ex- 
cepting from your determined purpose or your matured 
judgment. 

TO DO THKIB pUTY. 

That is the most difficult thing for many people. 
They would rather do anything else, be it ever so diffi- 
cult, than precisely that which they call their cursed 
duty. From this cause proceeds that frequent enigma- 
tical dissatisfaction and that tormenting ill humour 
which we meet with in so many persons; they are 
wanting in true self-respect ; they are dissatisfied with 
themselves because they have neglected their duties. 
The foundation for this dissatisfaction with self is often 
laid in youth. 

Give strict heed to what is the favourite occupation of 
your child, and let him freely give himself up to that ; 
but seek early to impress upon his mind a living sense, 
that every bias involves also its duties. If you hold 
with the opinions that have been already advanced with 
regard to obedience, you must now steadfastly require 
that your child, above everything else, does each day 
that which has been laid upon him as a duty ; for in- 
stance, give him some little occupation in the family as 
his duty, and require its regular performance. 

By this means you would firmly implant this truth in 
his soul, that the fulfilment of duty is the fulfilment of 
life ; that the accomplishment of a never varying task 
is of more consequence than the indulgence of merely 
a momentary inclination. 

Tou accustom him to the fulfilment of duty, and good 
habits are among the most beautiful effects of education, 
in many cases they compensate for principles, especially 
as these are so frequently wavering and darkened. 

Do not mix yourself up too much in the actions of 
your child. 

Do not remove all little difficulties out of his way, 
but leave that to his own power. Independence, after 
obedience, cannot be too early cultivated. 

" Myself alone \ " cried the cheerful Max, when the 
good-natured landlady would help him to drive the goat 
to the willow-trees in the garden. 

And he was right with his " myself alone > " even if 
the goat had knocked him down several times. 

An old nursery proverb says, " you must not blow 
the first porridge which the child eats, and then it 
never will be burnt by hot porridge. " 

Whoever takes this literally and believes it, is super- 
stitious. But let us remember, that there is often a pure 
truth concealed under a popular saying, because many 
people believe much more willingly and easily than 
examine for themselves, If you give good heed to this, 



you will perceive that there is sage experience and 
wisdom in evejy word of this proverb. 

TOO MANY BVUB* AND BBQULATIOXa 

Are injurious to* the child, for they make it at the same 
time ill-tempered and irritable. If, however, you find 
it necessary to give directions in any particular matter, 
do not say too much to the child ; fbr it cannot retain 
all, and therefore cannot guide itself by all these direc- 
tions. If you were in a large city which was strange 
to you, and you inquired after some particular street, 
a polite gentleman might easily say to you, here you 
must go the right, and through the second street to the 
left, that will bring you into a large square ; this you 
must cross from oorner to corner, then leave two streets 
to the right, take a turn to the left, and so on. 

Would it not, however, have been better if he had 
said to you ; it would be better for you here and there 
to make enquiries again, or you would have done it of 
your own accord. 

TO 6T8TBMATKB, 

According'to certain rules, and even to introduce this 
into the sports of children, so that they shall advance 
from the small and simple up to the large and compli- 
cated, is regarded by many persons as a horrible ty- 
ranny, as an unadvised interference with the quiet 
growth' of the inner being. Certainly the silent shoot- 
ing forth of this inner life ought not to be disturbed, 
else the effect produced is like that of children them- 
selves on the beans which they planted yesterday in 
their garden, and which to-day they dig up that they 
may see how different they are, or of which by too zea- 
lous watering, they drown the young shoot. 

The guidance which should be given to a child in its 
sports or its occupation should only be of that kind 
which imperceptibly leads them up to that which is 
higher, which furnishes to the active principle within 
them a something to delight and lead them <>D at tho 
same time. 

BLESSED BE THE HAND WHICH PREPARES A PLEASURE 
FOB A CHILD, 

For there is no saying where and when it may again 
bloom forth. Does not almost everybody remember 
some kind-hearted man who showed him a kindness in 
the quiet days of his childnood ? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment as a bare-footed lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in 
his native village ; "wth longing eyes he gazed on the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in the 
brightness of a Sunday morning. The possessor of the 
garden came forth from his little cottage, he was a 
wood-cutter by trade, and spent the whole week at his 
work in the woods. He was come into his garden to 
gather a flower to stick in his coat when he went to 
church. He saw the boy, and breaking off the most 
beautiful of his carnations, — it was streaked with red and 
white, — gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the re- 
ceiver spoke one word, and with bounding steps the 
boy ran home, and now, here at a vast distance from 
that home, after so many events of so many years, the 
feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast of that 
boy, expresses itself on paper. The carnation is long 
since withered, but it now blooms afresh. 

Bethink thee, dear reader, whether the fragrance of 
a flower does not come towards thee out of the distance 
of thy childhood, Return it to the children which may 
be around thee. 
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Ix our opening Address last year at the commence 
ment of this undertaking, -we said, " For years it has 
been our resolve to devote ourselves by such a periodi 
cal to the entertainment, the good, and the advance 
ment of the public. We thought also that the time was 
come for this experiment. It proved not to be the case. 
There were obstacles to be overcome, a forest of thorny 
experiences to be cut through, limed twigs above, and 
beams in the darkness to stumble over below." 

If that were true then, how much more and notoriously 
true is it now ! The limed twigs, and the beams laid in 
our path were still there, and pit-falls were dug in our 
path into the bargain. Never did a journal commence 
its career under more unfavourable and hostile circum- 
stances. The year which was about to unfold itself has 
proved a year, such as no men of the present generation 
can remember for universal calamity ; it is to be hoped 
that such another will never be seen again in our time 
That which could rise up and survive through the year 
1847, could survive anything. On literature in parti- 
cular the blight, which seems to have fallen on every- 
thing and person, has fallen, naturally, with unexam- 
pled force. The question has been with millions, not 
how to procure the necessary reading, but the neces- 
sary means of life. Such circumstances would have 
tried severely any periodical undertaking — but in our 
case this was but a small part of the evil that we had to 
contend with. As all the world now knows, we had 
fallen into the toils of a most designing and unprinci- 
pled adventurer. This man, who, through a course of 
many years, had perfected his experience in the arts of 
delusion, had, in the year 1845, walked Into our house 
during the time that we were planning the carrying out 
of our long-projected journal,* and contriving to wind 
himself into our schemes, involved us in his stratagems, 
and soon showed himself- resolved to monopolize us or 



• " In 1889-40, Mr. Howitt communicated with the late 
firm of Messrs. Ball, Arnold, and Co., respecting his plana for 
a cheap literary periodical for the people. The plan was pre- 
pared, bnt Mr. Hewitt's subsequent protracted residence in 
Germany postponed it indefinitely, so far as Messrs. B. A. &Cc* 
were concerned. " William Ball, 

Paternoster Bow. 



to destroy us. The history of these affairs is now well 
known, and pretty well understood. Without name, 
without character, except for the like transactions, 
without connexion or influence, never did jackdaw con- 
trive^ for a time so completely to array himself in pea- 
cock's feathers. To prevent our escape from his toils, 
or to crush us if we did escape, he raised the most out- 
rageous cries of injury to himself. As on all such oc- 
casions, numbers of well-meaning people were influ- 
enced by the outcry, others who delight to pick a hole 
in a coat, on which they never had a chance before, 
joined in the alarm, and gave by their names, letters, 
and personal exertions, circulation for a time to the 
calumnious fraud. Like all such attempts, the delusion 
has run its course. The adventurer has not only rob- 
bed us, but has contrived to rob also some of those who 
aided his impudent attempt. The bubble has burst ; 
ruin to all concerned has been, for the third time, the 
Jinaie of this schemer's course ; debts to upwards of 
£9,000 in twenty-two months, an auctioneer's expo- 
sure of the hollowness of all the accounts of circulation 
and success set up, finished by a daring attempt to sell 
and convey away, before the very faces of the creditors, 
evfcry shilling that was left as the remnant of the bub- 
ble—has only too fully justified the earnest appeals and 
warnings that we addressed to the public. 

But amid all this craft and crime, amid the most de- 
moniacal lurkings of unprincipled malice — this man 
now candidly confessing that he spent nearly £1,000 in 
four months to put us down, — amid the most invidious 
falsehoods spread everywhere by letters, by lithographs, 
by personal emissaries— and the vilest and the most 
unfounded calumnies put forth on the principle of 

" 84, Bartholomew Clow, August 8, 184T. 
My dear Sir, 

I understand that you wish me to writs to 
yon respecting the conversations we had about a cheap peri* 
odical in the year 1840. I can only say, that wo had many 
meetings about it, and that I saw you both at Esher and in 
London on the subject, and more than that, Mr. Child*, of Bun- 
gay, gave Ball, Arnold and Co. estimates for the printing, etc. '* 
Tours moat truly, 

Thomas AmifOLD. 
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" throw mud enough, and some is sure to stick, " — we 
rejoice to say, that the faith of the good and the wise, 
for the most part, never failed toward us. Twenty-five 
years of arduous, unvarying, unceasing exertion, to aid 
the progress of good principles and of the people, were 
not to be set aside by the first breath of the first moral as- 
sassin, however artful or determined. Truth and ho- 
nesty, charity and faith in long-tried character — have 
prevailed. Howrrr's Journal, amid all the pressure 
of the times, and tfie assaults of the interested, has 
stood firm : has daily taken deeper and wider root ; and 
is ready to start on its future course with renewed life 
and vigour . 

True, we have suffered severely from the frauds of 
the swindler ; true, our own money has been made the 
means of his attempts to destroy us; true, all the at- 
tacks upon us, and the gigantic advertisements to put 
us down, have all been left as liabilities against us. 
True, the arch adventurer, with nothing himself to 
lose,has played a high game with other people's money, 
and has ultimately attempted to slip out of the conse- 
quences, and leave them to fall on us — but— on the 
other side, upright and generous men, inspired by a 
sense of the base and ruinous attempt made against us, 
have come forward and resolved that justice shall be 
done, and the right shall be maintained. 

Howitt's Journal has stood the storm. We look 
forward for better times for us and for all. Still, so far 
as regards the debts of Saunders, we have not passed 
the danger. The creditors still hang them, like an 
avalanche, over us ; but, come the worst, we believe 
that we shall be supported through it. We have firm 
faith in the instinctive feeling of the right in such 
cases on the part of the public. We throw ourselvas 
fearlessly on that public sense of justice ; and we hope 
that circumstances will so shape themselves, that we 
shall be enabled to command that leisure, without 
which the literary man cannot do his work and fulfil his 
mission. 

We regard our views of usefulness and entertainment 
in this Journal as yet, undeveloped. The past has 
been too stormy, too much of a struggle against evil 
design, and evil endeavours ; what has been done, has 
been done through exertions, both physical and intel- 
lectual, of no ordinary kind. But we stand now in a 
position of renewed hope and encouragement. Calumny 
and fraud have done their -worst ; the fogs of temporary 
delusion have been blown away ; we recognise once 
more the face of our friends; we grasp once more the 
cordial hand of those who have examined the facts for 
themselves, and find ours clean. We have many heart- 
felt thanks to express to those who stood by us firm as 
the rocks, and to others who, before, unknown to us, 
have come forward with a generous frankness, and 
said,-*-" Stand fast — you have nothing to fear, 

" For ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done." 

Chakles MacXay. 

Let the past then, be the past, and now for the fu- 
ture ! Now for the New Year ! If the general events 
of the past year have taught the public anything, it 
must be that never was there so much occasion for all 
true men to pull together. The signs of the times are 
plain. 8ound and popular principles must not only be 
preached, but must be acted . The people must com- 
bine, if they are to live. They must determine that 
their weight shall be felt, not on the pauper roll of the 
parish, but in the councils of the nation, as the largest 
portion of it. They must insist, and with no timid 
voice, that every means which can extend our com- 
merce, shall be sedulously cultivated, as that on which 
the lives of millions of human beings depends. They 



must remonstrate against that neglect of our Indian 
territories, which throws our profits into the hands of 
the American Cottcn and the Brazilian sugar growers. 
They must announce to Government, that the health of 
the nation as well as of towns demand plenty of good 
food and clothing. They must call for diminished tax- 
ation, and a more equal adjustment of it. They must 
lay seriously to heart the causes which induced money 
to run into a few great heaps instead of diffusin itself 
healthily through the whole community. They must 
call on popular teachers of all kinds to preach, lecture, 
and write perpetually, that a nation, where the majority 
works incessantly OHly to starve incessantly, is neither 
a wise nor a happy nation. That a nation where God's 
goodness sends plenty, but man's selfishness makes a 
dearth and a misery to the many, is not a Christian 
nation ? 

And the melancholy truth is, that we are not a Chris- 
tian nation. We wear our Christianity as we do our 
clothes — merely as a convenience. It becomes no part 
of ourselves. We do not love our neighbour as our- 
selves, or we should treat him as we do ourselves. 
With the immense mass of distress around us we must 
confess that we never were honestly resolved to act out 
Christianity, or we could never have come to this pass. 
Let us begin ! In whatever we do or write, let the 
grand duty of humanity to succour, champion and equa- 
lize humanity, be ever befoie us. It is the only 
work worth doing. It is the only philosophy ; the 
only religion. That which does not raise our fellow men 
to our own level, is not justice. That which docs not 
enable them to thank God with us, for his blessiugs is 
not worship. That which does not attack false princi- 
ples in high places, is not wisdom in ourselves even 
— for such principles are but the roots of that univer- 
sal* calamity which is sure is sure to include us in its 
sweep. 

We call, therefore, on all to pledge themselves with 
renewed zeal to the work of general progress. To such 
work our Journal shall devote itself. No endeavour 
shall be wanting to amuse and interest by narrative, and 
poetry. We trust to give a much greater prominece-to 
the amusing in our pages. We shall study lightness 
and variety. But through and under all we desire to. 
let the soul of a warm and earnest humanity be felt 
If we would laugh, we must be prosperous. If we 
would be at leisure for amusement, and for all the 
charms of fancy and of fiction based on the truths of life, 
we must be prosperous. In a word, if we would be 
happy, we must be prosperous, and therefore, whether 
we are grave or gay, we shall exert all our powers for 
the growth of principles, that tend towards universal pros- 
perity. We would have England, once more merry 
England. We desire earnestly to do our part in this 
great work ; but let every one remember, that for a 
Journal to do this effectually, readers as well as writers 
must combine their efforts. Every one who extends, 
by his recommendation, the field of our influence, ex- 
tends the influence itself. The writer must be animated 
on his course by the host of readers. 

Let these muster round us, and we promise to en- 
list in their service the wit, wisdom, mirth and patrio- 
tism of the masters of the pen. Give us a field wide 
enough, an audience numerous enough, and strong in 
the strength of ourselves, we shall march on our way 
certain of the truest success.— The writer merely holds 
the pen — it is the phalanx of readers, who endow it 
with vigour and dominion. 



P&ixTED for the Proprietor by William Lovitt, of 10, South 
Bow, Mew Road, in the Parish of St. Pancras, County of 
Middlesex, and published b7 him at 171, (corner of Surrey 
Street,) Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. 
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INTEEIOR OP A GIN-PALACE. 
By William Howitt. 

"Where's Eliza?" Everybody, a few weeks ago, 
was asked this question. On every dead wa.l in the 
metropolis these words were shrieked to the passer-by 
in huge letters of black or blue. At all turns and 
comers the demand was again made of you. The cry 
for the lost Eliza seemed shouted everywhere by voices 
full of alarm. It was taken up and carried on by the 
ends of unfinished houses, by wooden walls, and pro- 
jecting beams of skeleton buildings. All London, and 
no doiibt all England, was roused by the hue and cry 
after this mysterious Eliza. " Where's Eliza ? where's 
Eliza?" Voices in the air seemed screaming it; view- 
less creatures seemed posting over tower and steeple in 
the hot pursuit of the lost one Everybody's Eliza 
seemed missing ; every family disconsolate ; every lover 
broken-hearted. The cry was everywhere, and nowhere 
any answer but " Ask Strange, of Paternoster-row." It 
was a strange answer. What was everybody's Eliza 
doing in Paternoster-row? Our artist has at length 
answered the ubiquitous query. The missing creature 
was in the Gin-Palace. 

See, there, how many lost Elizas are collected ! 
What families have called in vain after these unhappy 
Elizas ! What mothers' hearts have been wrung for 
them ! What " Rachels weeping for their children, and 
refusing to be comforted because they were not !" 

See the haggard looks, the painted, hollow cheeks, 
the tawdry finery, the trailing boas ! Who would ever 
imagine that these lost Elizas were once little chubby, 
round-faced, rosy children, sitting on the sills of country 
cottages with roses and honeysuckles blooming above 
their heads, or were met by admiring strangers with 
primroses and violets in their hands, in rustic lanes ? 
Yet it is most likely to have been the case. These dens, 
and the dens through which they pass to come hither, 
are plentifully supplied from the rural districts. Hopes 
of employment as servants, and often fine advertisements 
of the trading seducers, bring them up by shoals to the 
great slaughter-house of London. As flocks and herds 
pour in every week from their distant heaths and moun- 
tains, and fresh, solitary fields, to be killed and devoured, 
so do the simple maidens of the same regions, pressed 
by want of homo employment, driven forth by tne low 
rate of agricultural payment, allured by the wealth of Lon- 
don, come streaming in from all quarters the doomed vic- 
tims of sensual cannibalism in the greatest of Christian (?) 
capitals. They hear that London is paved with gold, 
but they find it paved with fire. It burns under their 
feet ; it burns into their very souls. Frantic and lost ! 
lost for ever ! they plunge into the river or the gin- 
palace. The daring die at once, the timid live on and 
die by inches — die in crime, in shame, in disease, and in 
the liquid fire which they quaff at every corner, to burn 
out the frightful sense of the present, and the green 
glimpses of the past ; that cool, green, flowery, and 
divine childhood, where, in the absence of other schools, 
nature whispered to them of God, and God smiled down 
to them from the blue sky, and thoy were happy as 
angels in the piety of nature. 

Yes ! the cry of " Where's Eliza ?" has been heard in 
every village. The stern labourer in the field and on 
the road side has had it in his heart as you passed him 
by, and saw nothing but a coarse-clad man doing coarse 
work. The cottage dame has been smarting under it, as 
you have seen her peep from her door, and thought how 
happy she must be in so quiet and picturesque a home. 
In town and country ; in the lowly house and the dense 
lodging in the crowded alley of the large city, there has 
been, and there will never cease to be, while life conti- 
nues, a sore place in many a heart, over one of these 
lost creatures. 



What cares, and musings, and watchings ; what ex- 
penditure of hard-earned wages for the rearing, the 
feeding, and clothing of them; what sending forth, morn- 
ing after morning, with clean faces to the village school ; 
what anxious vigils by sick beds ; what hopes and pa- 
rental pride, as the young persons began to shoot rapidly 
into womanly grace, have all ended in this scene I 

Poor, unfortunate, precious, and divine humanity! 
and is this all we care for thee ? Is all thiswaste of 
life, of labour, of expenditure, oi hope, of love, of 
beauty, of health, of glad hearts, and immortal minds 
treated by us with as much indifference as if they were 
but demons and phantoms of a demon world— and not 
the realities of earth, and the terrible calamities of the 
children of Adam and Eve ! Has Christ really walked 
and suffered on this earth to awake in our souls the 
fire of human sympathy and unfeigned love ? Do we 
love our neighbour as ourselves ? Do we believe in the 
gospel of love f Do we weep on silken sofas over the 
master fiction of the season, and bless ourselves for our 
tenderness of heart ? 

Let us undeceive ourselves. While the lost Eliza is 
to be found on every city pavement, and in every gin- 
palace — while the seducer and procurer are prowling in 
every street, at every place of crowded assemblage of the 
people ; while they haunt the very churches, and defy the 
language of damnation from tne very pulpit beneath 
which sits some unconscious victim in her beauty — 
while old hags even get themselves committed to prison 
for petty offences, in order to cast their nets over young 
creatures who have gone thither for their first offence — 
paganism still prevails, Christianity has yet to be intro- 
duced. 

And does any one turn and say, " How can «* help 
it'? IIow can we avoid this huge evil; how can we cope 
with this overgrown corruption— and how are ice account- 
aajeforit?" 

We reply — Tou can help it. You can cope with this 
corruption ; and till you do It, you and we all are ac- 
countable for the misery and the moral death of every 
immortal creature of them that falls, suffers, blasphemes, 
and dies. 

At the root of the greater portion of this sorrow and 
crime lies national misgovernment To check crime and 
misery, we must restore the equilibrium of society. Wc 
must insist that the masses shall be represented, and 
trade shall bo wholly set free. Give us scope, and we 
shall soon get a fair day's wages for a fair day's work. 
We must control government expenditure, and extend 
our fields of trade. We must educate morally as well 
as intellectually. We must watch our pupils from day 
to day, till they are as well fixed in employment as in 
habits of virtue. If we will save our poor brethren from 
falling, wc must see that they have the necessary food 
and raiment. We must diminish temptation as well as 
strengthen the moral principle. 

While the Health of Towns' Commissioners purify the 
dwellings of the poor, wc must all join in the labour of 
purifying the poor themselves. To do that we must 
give them not only words, but work; not only work, but 
wages. If the evil be enormous, our efforts should be 
enormous. Is not humanity worthy of it ? Are not our 
brethren and our sisters deserving of it ? Has God given 
us hearts and hands ; has he given us pity, and sympa- 
thy, and a glorious emulation of good, and an admiration 
of the god-like — for an idle show — while the rational, 
sentient, quivering, objects of his creative power and of 
his Sou's redemption, pass before us in their agonies, 
and perish unheeded ? 

The woe and desolation are gigantic — then let us com- 
bine, and make ourselves gigantic. There is nothing so 
immense, so omnipotent, as combined men — except God 
himself. The sea-shore is but a congregation of grains 
of sand — the ocean of drops of water — the very eanh 




but a mass of particles. The insignificant particles of 
humanity can, at pleasure, become the enormous and 
the irresistible. Men connected by sympathy, and ani- 
mated by a great object, are, next to their creator, the 
invinciblest and immensest of powers — that for which 
the universe exists, and by which its destinies are shaped. 
We do not guide the planet, but we shape the life of it. 
We work out the will of the Eternal, and never are so 
mighty as when we work with the current of his laws. 

His first law is love, and the easiest work is the work 
of love. Let the universal and immortal man, then, 
blend into his own unity ; roll himself into his proper 
greatness ; stand forth in the Titanic stature of his will, 
and the social reforms which have hitherto been only 
like the thinly peeping green blades of early spring on 
the starved earth will rapidly flush into universal ver- 
dure. 

While we blame the Chartists for violence and extra- 
vagance, they arc the only portion of the community 
who show the true degree of zeal and union. What 
they want they demand fearlessly, and combine that they 
may make themselves heard. ~ In that they set a great 
example. We must unite and insist, or we are nothing. 
We are either mere sticks that any child can break, or 
the bundle of sticks which nobody can break. 

Let the cry, then, be union to put down distress ; and 
let it be no mere cry, however loud. Let us resolve to 
put it down, and it will be clone. It is no chimera — it 
is perfectly practicable. We must compel good govern- 
ment, and wise measures for trade, by which this 
great people exists, or our moral reforms will be impos- 
sible. Want, and its miseries, and its despairs will 
master us. The gin-palace and the opium shop will 
flourish on the ruin of workshops and factories. Go 
into the druggists' shops in town and country, and learn 
how frightfully the consumption of opium and laudanum 
increases every year. They are the horrible substitutes 
for bread and beef, for milk and wholesome pudding. 
The masses cannot satisfy their hunger, their only hope 
is to benumb it. 

Combine, then, perishing men, and you that would 
not have men perish. Combine ! combine ! combine ! 
for those National Reforms which must introduce social 
ones. And, amongst the first questions you ask of go- 
vernment, ask this—" Why gin-palaces arc winked at 
that the excise revenue may flourish ?" Ask your magis- 
trates, too, " Why they license these slaughter-houses, 
and that more and more ?" Let it be remembered that 
every one of these Gehennas is patronised by govern- 
ment, and licensed by the magistracy. A short time 
ago the leading members of the Temperance Society at 
Bolton waited on the magistrates, and remonstrated 
against the yearly increase of such licenses. The re- 
monstrance was effectual. The conscientious magis- 
trates refused to license anymore. Let the magistrates 
of London, and other large cities, follow that example. 
Let them walk through Shoreditch, where upwards of 
thirty gin-palaces may be counted in a short distance ; 
some of them two together ; and often five or six with 
only one single house between each. Let them sec their 
handy works all over London, in like exhibitions and 
like numbers, wherever the population is dense and 
poor ; and then let them, in church and chapel, and the 
solitude of the closet, ask themselves who are really tlie 
destroyers of souls. 

The gin-palaces of England — the most horrible scenes 
of human misery and degradation on the earth — are the 
product of government enactment, and magisterial pa- 
tronage. Let us, therefore, be just, and when we de- 
nounce the callous selfishness of those who vend infernal 
fire, and live 'on the moral ruin of their fellows, let us 
remember that they are but the agents and creatures of 
the Queen, the Ministers, the two Houses of Parliament, 
the Aristocracy, the Middle Classes, who reap a share of 



the benefit in government posts and offices, and of every 
man, high or low, who does not unite to denounce the 
licensed curse. 



BALLAD. 

BY BICHARB JIOWITT. 

Most beautiful and blest the spot 

Where Lucy had her dwelling — 
The lovely lass of Avondale — 

All other maids excelling. 
To every place she lent a grace, 

The light was glad about her ; 
Her cottage neat, so flowery sweet, 

No home had been without her. 
Her cheeks made poor the rose of June, — 

Hers was the daisy's neatness : 
She moved the cowslip of the mead ; 

The violet's was her sweetness. 
Bnt most did tranquil Avon show 

The charm which made you love her, 
For in herself did she reflect 

The heaven that was above her. 

Her brows were clear as orient skies, — 

Hair dark, as clouds of thunder, — 
And the sweet lightning of her eyes 

Awoke surprise and wonder. 
Beloved was, she by many youths, 

Both brave and comely many ; 
But though she scorned not any one 

She did not wed with any. 
So easy were her manners sweet, 

Each lover thought to win her : 
But the sweet lass of Avondale 

A powerful soul had in her. 
But little saw she of the rich, 

But little was her reading : 
Yet shewed her mind a sense refined, 

Her manners nicest breeding. 
So sweetly blent she in her looks 

The serious and the simple ; 
The liveliest thoughts played round her mouth 

Arch grace in every dimple. 
She stilled the pert, she awed the bold, 

Such sweet reserve came o'er her; 
And when the boldest sought her love 

They stood abashed before her. 

At length upon a sick-bed long 

Sweet Avon's lass was lying : 
And her fond parents o'er her hung, 

With thoughts that she was dying, — 
When came a youth unto her side, 

Whose loving zeal amazed her ; 
And her pale cheeks with blushes dyed, 

So tenderly he praised her, 

Then might in her a strife be seen, 

The filial and the tender, 
And will habitual to refuse, 

Unwilling to surrender. 
At length she put the youth aside, 

Without one kindly token, 
And half the love within his heart 

Died from his lips unspoken. 

But from that day did she amend. 

Nor would she wed another : 
And now the lass of Avondale 

Is blest, as wife and mother. 
For never did she disestecm 

Plain path and homely duty, 
And humblest household offices 

Seem hallowed bv her beaut v. 
Nov. 1, 1847. 
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FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 
By Silverpen. 

Part I. 

Vespers were over in the old cathedral of Beauvais 
and the good canon, or le pere Pacijique, as he "was 
called, stepped thoughtfully from the cool shadows of 
his little oratory into the magnificent setting sunlight 
that fell aslant upon the aisle pavements. Prayer was 
never mere lip-service with this good father ; and now 
the nunc dimittis, even yet a hymn in the far up echoes 
of the loily roof, had this hour, as it had often done be- 
fore, filled his sublime nature with an intense sense and 
feeling, that Vie beautiful is immortally linked unto the 
goody and that nature has intrusted no diviner mission 
unto us, than to spread it like the glorious faith of Gali- 
lee beneath the poorest roofs, and place it every where, 
where untaught eyes may look upon its light, and see 
in it the presence of divinity. Thoughtfully he paced 
on from light to shade, from shade to light again, till he 
stood in a little sea of amber glory on the floor, in which 
lay reflected from the grand painted window far above, 
a purple taper vase, that there a virgin saint for many 
many ages, had held to drooping lips, of such as were 
poor garmented, way-faring, and alone ! He looked and 
looked again, the feeling in his soul still more sublime, 
and then meekly crossing his hands, he gently made his 
way through the'quaint, quiet cloisters, and from thence 
into a little dull untrodden street, whose vineyards and 
old wooden houses looked out upon the open country, 
Entering his old study, where the thick wooden jalousies 
thrown back showed the peaceful vineyard as it lay in the 
sinking light, he saw seated in his leathern chair, a 
young man, not however looking at the quaint old La- 
tin folio reared up upon the reading desk, but round 
upon the few old vases that decked the wails. None 
of these were gay or costly, but beautiful in form, 
showed on their flowing surfaces such loveliness of 
shape and limb, that the ideal was deified, and huma- 
nity made angelic. The young man arose and warmly 
embraced the good father. 

" From this early visit I fear you leave Beauvais to- 
night, my son. " 

" Yes, mon pere, " replied the young man with earn- 
est friendship, and retaining within his own two hands, 
the withered one of the admirable father, " two model- 
lers have been hired from Sevres, and as our great or 
der at home- stays for their assistance, and my father is 
in but indifferent healt h,I have arranged to be in Paris 
to-morrow, and the day after to sail from Boulogne. 
Therefore, mon pere, in saying adieu, I have but two 
regrets — leaving you, and the last sight of your lovely 
Veiien vase, that makes yon niche so sacred.* ' 

" The first will give you prayers instead of looks, my 
son Richard, the last may rest in your grand country, 
even before an old man's death. We know not, mon 
cher JUs. But let us stroll into the vineyard, I have 
that to say which I would have remembered as a bene- 
diction. " 

Slowly they went together into the canon's favourite 
grassy walk, the vines trellised on old quaint-mossed 
poles on one side, and on the other a low hedge of olean- 
der, separating the vineyard from a wide niarish sort of 
lane. A little gate led into this, and elose beside it ran 
a small but limpid spring, soon lost, however, amidst 
the skirting sedges of the grassy bank. 

" Dear Richard Mason, " said good Father Pacifique, 
after some minutes' conversation, " there are two 
things that I wish again to impress upon your mind. In 
your country, as somewhat in this, the amassment of 



capital seems the sole aim of the manufacturer, whether 
he be textile or artistic ; but there must be purposes 
beyond this, there must be self-imposed duties, there 
must be begot and used a patriotic morality both nation- 
ally and individually, before art will become the great 
elevator and teacher that it may be made. By this I 
do not mean to negative the possession of capital to the 
individual ; equality of wealth remains a moral impos- 
sibility, whilst idleness and industry are inherent in hu- 
man nature, but what I mean to say is, that capital 
should be made far more conducive to the elevation and 
comfort of the artiznn, than it has ever yet been made. 
Men, the poorest men, were destined by heaven to be 
somewhat more than mere drudges of the earth, that is, 
participators as well as creators of substance and beauty. 
This is a divine right of labour, which it is the lar^e 
wisdom of individuals and nations to recognize. Go 
home then, Monsieur, and let not your visits to the 
museums of Naples, Tarquinii, Rome, Dresden, our 
Sevres and our towns of Arboras, Tarrequemines in the 
Moselle, Toulouse, Chantilly, Bordeaux, and this our old 
Beauvais, be solely productive of design as beneficial to 
your capital, exalt your workmen through design, let 
those same forms which minister to wealth and luxury, 
however less costly their substance, serve their necessi- 
ties and decorate their homes. God, my son, made no 
man exempt from influence of the beautiful, and through 
this you would do more to grandly elevate design, and 
place beauty as it were in the hands of fabricators, than 
by all the visits and models in the world. Create but 
keen eyesight to beauty, and nature wt77 reveal originality 
and grace. For Greece became great in art because 
she made beauty subservient to use, and placed it as a 
divinity round and about her common people. I have 
sought to act upon this consideration, and make the 
poor potters of this town and the villages around some- 
thing beyond mere drudges, and I have been successful 
as far as very limited means will allow. I have dissi- 
pated much rudeness, much coarseness, and wherever I 
have done this, I have found I have exalted the spirit of 
religious worship. Within the graceful, though coarse, 
rude wine-cup, I have placed as it were an emotion of 
the soul ; on the poor platter with its wavy line, I may 
have laid that as essential to true sustenance, as the 
coarse bread and garlic ; around the brown earth vase, 
upon the shelf or window ledge, I may have set that 
spirit of severe grace which appeals more to the mind 
than to the senses ; and poured into the pitcher for the 
fountain and the spring an element as pure as water. I 
may have done somewhat of these things, monJUs, but 
not half what you may do. " 

As he spoke thus the admirable canon, stopped ab- 
ruptly, and pointed to the little nistic gate, that led 
into the inarish lane. A few minutes previously, some 
little children had come up the lane, and now seated 
upon the grassy bank, a few feet from the gate, were 
intent upoiwfabiieating little dishes and cups out of the 
soft, argillaceous earth that made the bed of the trick- 
ling spring. They were very poorly dressed, and even 
without sabots ; but their rosy faces and shining hair, 
bespoke health and cleanliness. The good canon had 
been arrested by their merry prattle, and now as he 
moved to the gate with Mr. Mason, the little girls rose 
and clapped their hand and danced around the little lad, 
who still seated on the grass held up in his hands the 
little dish he had just made. 

" Ah, mon petit Jean" spoke the little sisters out of 
breath with their delight, " it's beautiful, it's beautiful, 
it's chaiming, we'll carry it to Yirgine, and it shall 
hold the supper-grapes next fete day." 

"It's pretty well," spoke the boy, somewhat contemp- 
tuously throwing back his head. " I shall do fifty 
things better by and by, my little ones. We can ask 
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neighbour Epignon to put it in his furnace, but it won't 
Btond the fire." 

" It's beautiful, Jean," and the little sisters would 
still praise it. 

"It's for me, that's all," said the boy. "I saw the 
rery thing in the flow of the garment of the Virgin, our 
Lady in the cathedral window, the last fast-day we went 
to confession. It's pretty well my little ones ; but I've 
seen twenty prettier things sometimes, in only the 
swimming of the clouds. We can take it home to Vir- 
gine and ask her." 

The admirable canon, who knew the children well, 
called them, and the little lad with the most graceful 
of Xormannais rustic bows, came forward to the gate, 
bearing the dish, and followed by his little sisters. 
Formed only by the fingers, though with a dexterity 
that might have honoured the most expert of potters, 
Jean's little dish was as graceful as if Pomona herself had 
fashioned it to receive the luscious berry of the vintage. 
The rudest bit of clay, yet suggestive of a sublime idea 
to the appreciating eye. Such idea lived iu the child's 
mind, and form expressed it outwardly, as all form of 
the beautiful does. Mason, whose taste had been highly 
cultivated, looked from the child's naked feet upwards 
to the dish, and from that into its bright happy face. 

" This is remarkable," he said, to father Pacifique. 

" Ah, Monsieur," said little Minilla. the elder of the 
sisters, as she put her hand with innocent frankness into 
that of Mason's, " Jean makes little vases too, that 
even Virgine often says arc beautiful in shape, and 
Yirgine has been a painter at Sevres, Monsieur, and 
we put summer flowers into them, and call them our 
garden. Jean would go too to Sevres and be taught, but 
now wc have no father." 

•' Ah ! it is a touching history, Monsieur," spoke the 
canon softly, " very touching, but linked to it is one of 
the best sights in old Beauvais. Come, if you have ten 
minutes to spare, it is no farther off than the bottom of 
this lane." The canon placed his arm within that of 
Mason's, and slowly they proceeded onwards, Jean run- 
ning quickly on before, and the little sisters remaining 
and lingering on the footsteps of the stranger. 

Two or three hundred yards, and a bend in the grassy 
lane, brought them to a group of wood buildmgs, 
partly dwellings and partly potters' sheds. Entering one 
dwelling, whose coarse open lattice showed a few plants 
upon its ledge, they found a mud floored chamber 
neatly swept, a table set with the frugal evening meal, 
of coarse bread, garlic, and thin vin du pays, and little 
Jean busied in placing a few grapes upon the small clay 
dish, the canon had admired. A young woman met 
them at the door. It was Virgine Marron, a penciller 
in one of the stoneware manufactories of the town. 
There was nothing of the coquettish light hearted 
grisette about her ; and instead of the high Xorman- 
nais cap, or the braid and the bow, her smooth hair was 
drawn backwards into a knot, as simple as any that ever 
confined the luxuriant tresses of the chastest and 
severest goddess. Her gown was dark and plain, and a 
small crucifix hung at her girdle; but her poor pale 
face bespoke much severe labour. The good canon 
would not let her put off the little ones' supper, so she 
made them lave their hands in water set ready, say a 
short verse of thankfulness to the Virgin, and then, placing 
them round the table, portioned them their supper. 
Mason had time to look roimd the chamber, and thimgh 
of wood and mud, natural grace was as plainly painted 
on the walls, as ever beauty was in picture by the hand 
of Raphael. Beauty may dwell low, as she will by and 
by, and be exalted by her lowliness. Thank God for 
this, thank God for this ! as Plato said, " Beauty is the 
soul itself, and a type of the most Adorable Infinite ! !" 
Five English shillings would possibly have purchased 



all within the chamber. A bench, an old carved chair 
or two, a sort of wardrobe, and one small table, besides 
that spread with supper, covered with Virgine's labours 
of the pencil, was all the furniture the poor room held; 
but a coarse vase upon a bracket here, an old dish, of the 
precious Majolica, or earthenware of Italy, and often 
found as heirlooms amongst lea provinciates, these, in 
which were elegantly set a few wild flowers and leaves, 
which the children had gathered, and the poor penciller 
had been copying ; a plaster cast or two of Canova's 
ehef-tf-ccuvres and M. David's busts ; two small prints 
of Beranger and Madame Roland pasted on to oval pieces 
of dark wood, and the few plants that served both as a 
shutter and a curtain to the lattice, showed that Refine- 
ment is stepping forth from palaces, and making wide 
town and country her home. 

Virgine, at the request of the good canon, sat down, 
and the little ones were silent. " Virgine, Monsieur, is 
both mother and father to these dear children, and la- 
bours very hard for them, as you can judge. She has 
had twenty offers of marriage, and could earn good 
wages at both Sevres and Paris, but she cannot part with 
these poor little ones, les petit* pauvres, and does not 
like they should quit lepere religiexix. This is Virgine, 
Monsieur, whose chastity and diligence were never ex- 
celled in the broad shadows of our holy cathedral." 

" The holy father thinks too well of his humble pupil," 
said Virgine, modestly, and with that ease which every 
Frenchwoman, if at all educated, possesses ; " I wish I 
could do more for the dear ones, but wages here are 
low. Ah ! too, and it's sad ; mon petit is so bright a 
child." 

" More than bright, Mademoiselle." And a grisette 
is proud of this title of honour, replied Mason. " I am 
an English potter, and of course am acquainted with its 
relative design and aU; and to me it appears that the 
child is not merely bright, but possesses original genius. 
The form of that little dish could only have been seen by 
the eye of genius." 

"The little ones having supped, will go and play 
a-while," said Virgine, and the children reluctantly 
withdrawing, Jean, however, keeping close beside the 
door, she added, " I do not like Jean to hear too much 
praise, however just, Monsieur, for he is a spirited child, 
and might, in time, have contempt for the hard, but vir- 
tuous lot in life that is before him." 

"Ay, but genius should be fostered, Mademoiselle," 
spoke Mason. 

"As all things pure from Nature should, Virgine," 
added the admirable father; "for Nature, like the 
Blessed Mother in our cathedral window, mostly gives 
of her spiritual cup to the poorest and sadest wayfarers 
of the world." 

"Just so," centinued Mason gravely; "and now, 
Mademoiselle, hear the offer of an abrupt Englishman. 
I am struck with the evidence of the child's taste and 
genius ; and as I have wealth and other means of assist- 
ance, I will, for the sake of my dear friend the canon 
here, educate him in my manufactory. I have a school 
of design for my own artizans, and I would place him 
under my best modeller." 

" I thank you, noble sir," said Virgine, rising, with 
the grateful tears suffusing her eyes, and making the 
most touching of curtseys, "for your generous offer; 
but I would not part with the little one — he has no 
father." 

" He should find one in me, Virgine ; and, moreover, 
I employ some of your countrymen, and he would not 
thus be wholly amongst foreigners." 

** It is ungrateful to refuse so good an offer, but the 
child is dear to me." Virgine said this firmly, but her 
face grew deadly pale. She felt she was refusing a true 
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and perhaps noble friend to this child ; but intense love 
prevailed even over interest. 

"I am sorry, very sorry," replied Mason ; "for ability 
to serve is the choicest blessing that money bestows. 
But as you will; it would have been a pleasure to have 

flven my new Sevres designer Terence such a pupil !" 
irgine nad stood deadly pale before ; she now sunk 
again upon the little bench beside the table, covering 
her face with her hands, but not able to conceal the 
intense blush that now made so strange and strong a 
contrast. 

" Perhaps Virgine," said Mason with a smile, reading 
the whole truth in a moment, " I may have now prof- 
fered some inducement." 

"Be candid, Virgine," said the good father, "as a 
chaste daughter of our Holy Mother ought." Virgine 
withdrew her hand, and her face was now pale again, 
though she visibly trembled. 

" The sole inducement, gentlemen, for Baptiste Te- 
rence, is my fiance. But yet little Jean, Monsieur ." 

Le petite Jean had no desire to be thus tied to the 
apron strings, small as he was, and having crept in he 
now stood beside his sister, and putting his arms 
roguishly round her neck, whispered, pretty loudly 
though — "Do let me go *with the grand Englishman, 
Virgine, and make plates and dishes, and be a brave 
man, and earn money, and come back and love you, and 
buy you a new rosary and fete-day gift." Little Jean 
hung upon the reply. 

The admirable father, who had interested himself 
much in the fortunes of Virgine, here stepped forward 
and said "That Mr. Mason being one of the most 
wealthy English potters, and a noble-hearted man, was 
likely to be a most true and useful friend to thp child." 
The father's words had always been holy to Virgine, and 
so, in some half-hour's conversation that followed, her 
consent to part with Jean was obtained, and an arrange- 
ment made that Richard Mason should delay his de- 
parture from Beauvais till the morrow, and that little 
Jean should accompany him in the same diligence. 

The news soon spread like wildfire through Beauvais, 
that Jean was going to England with the grand Monsieur, 
and good gossips came to hear, and help Virgine to wash 
and mend his small wardrobe, or bring some little token 
of remembrance from their poor stores ; and decent arti- 
zans, who had known the child's father, to say a bles- 
sing, having children of their own ; and Jean could not 
sleep in his little bed, but getting up again was busy 
half the night with little Minilla and the little Ninon 
packing a few dried flowers that they had gathered in 
their many summer play hours, amidst the green lanes 
and quiet woods ; and then at the very first peep of the 
sun, running out, for the last time, hand in hand to- 
gether, to view the little spring they called their own 
and take a last peep into the dear old canon's vineyard, 
who had been so kind as to say such good things to the 
" grand monsieur." 

They by and by were called back by one of the good 
gossips, and poor Virgine, giving them their breakfast 
tearfully, washed the little lad, combed his bright hair, 
put on his best blouse and new shoes, and saying she 
was going out to matins, took Jean's hand and went 
forth alone with him to the grey and old cathedral. It 
was open, and the priests in the matin service were 
chantiug Venite, exultemu* T)o?nino, and commenced 
this sublime verse as the sister and the child knelt — 

" 0, come, let us worship and fall down and kneel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker." 



And, after the context, this of the Benediction— 
"And thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the 



Highest ; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare his way, 

And to give knowledge unto his people • * 

* • • »» 

" Yes, knowiedge, for it flows from the beautiful con- 
tinuously, and from that knowledge is springing reli- 
gion, of which every one is a prophet that teaches, 
exalts, and purifies aature." 

After matins, one of the priests who knew of the 
child's coming departure, came and gave the benedic- 
tion, and then leaving them the child and sisters knelt 
alone. Not a sound broke the holy stillness of the aisle 
— nothing but the spirit of God was above, below, 
around ; and the sun, stealing on the footsteps of the 
day, came through the eastern window, throwing, not 
the image of the holy vase upon the floor, but that of an 
angel blessing little children, to send them forth on the 
divine missions of the world ! 

"My little Jean." whispered the good sister, as she 
drew the child tenderly within her arms, " you are going 
away from me ; but you must not forget God, my dear 
one, for he creates every beautiful thing you love. The 
flowers, the sky, the setting sun, the morning light are 
magnificent through him alone, and therefore He is the 
beautiful ; and you must worship him, my little one. 
Every beautiful line you trace will be to His glory ; every 
form vou place before the poor and rude, may teach 
them how to pray, by the best prayers of good to fellow- 
men. Think of this, my Jean ; and though yet a little 
lad, be diligent and grateful to the good Monsieur. Pray 
for me, and your little Manilla, and your Minon; and 
when you feel cruel to others, or speak untruth, or grow 
idle, think of the vase that lies so holy on those grey 
stones in the broad sinking sun, and you will grow good, 
my little one. My spirit in prayer to our Holy Mother 
will watch over you, and you may be a good man, and a 
true man, if you will, my* little Jean." 

" I will, I will," said the sobbing child, clinging pas- 
sionately to her, " and love you, Virgine." 

The sister and the bright-haired boy were silent as 
they trod the shadows of the old cathedral. 

There were many tears before little Jean was seated 
in the diligence besides Monsieur ; but the poor grisette 
of Beauvais hid her tears, and bid Jean, in a whisper, 
be careful of the letter beneath his little blouse, and 
deliver it, when alone, to Baptiste Terence. 

The admirable canon went even so far in his adieu to 
Richard Mason as to add, that he might visit England for 
his sake. 

The sun shone brightly and hopefully on the grey 
cathedral, as the diligence rolled from the town towards 
the open country of vineyards and orchards. 

Before a week was over, little Jean was safe in the 
hospitable house of Richard Mason, and busy with his 
drawing, under the care of the Sevres designer, Baptiste 
Terence. 

No further off than the day after his return, Richard 
Mason took a short journey to the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire. In its woodiest depths lay an old coflntry hall, 
full of quaint gables, and old oriels richly stained. He 
tethered his horse to a stone buttress of the old fashioned 
terrace, and with quick but light step made his way to 
its most retired part. The lattice of the oriel was open, 
and a quaint old library lay within. On the broad win- 
dow^eat sat a young woman of somewhat haughty 
beauty ; on the table near were strewn books, at her 
feet lay an open folio, and on the leaf was shown the copy 
of an Etruscan pitcher, that for grace the naiads of old 
Thessaly might liave held to the lips of their freshest 
fountain. In a moment, Richard was within the cham- 
ber, and by the side of his betrothed. Their marriage- 
day was to be within a week, and therefore their meet- 
ing was one of interest. 
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After the first hour of their interriew was over, Ri- 
cliard began to talk of their life after marriage. " I am 
come back with new views of my duty as a capitalist 
and employer, and you must aid my views, dear Ger- 
trude. Prom what I've seen, what I know, by what I 
have been taught, I have learnt that art will never spring 
spontaneously, or become original, till we make our 
artisans enjoyers as well as producers, and therefore, 
love, you must assist me in my views. I intend to en- 
large my present humble drawing school, fabricate, even 
if in coarse material, utensils of the chastest design, for 
my various workmen, and take such means as shall 
appeal unintentional to them, for decorating their 
homes, and placing form, where the eye of infancy may 
grow by it, and the mature mind at last recognise in it a 
risible, yet potent power, that can in nowise be long the 
associate of coarseness and vulgarity. You will assist 
me, I know, my Gertrude." 

"I scarcely think I can, Richard," replied the proud 
young beauty ; " I shall have so many visits to make, 
and so many to receive, after our marriage, that I shall 
have little time. Besides, dear Papa used to say it is at 
all times impolitic to meddle with the tastes of the vul- 
gar ; they have work, and are paid — is not that suffici- 
ent ?" Richard looked at her rich dress, at the luxury 
of the quaint chamber, and the glorious book at her 
feet, and he turned away his face in bitterness, io think 
that here was every tiling to minister to the beautiful, 
and yet it was not, except as it existed a mere condition 
of self. The peasant girl of Beauvais rose up a sublime 
creature by the parallel. A few wild flowers, a vase 
upon the cathedral floor where the sun went west, these 
had been the rudimental teachers, and yet the beautiful 
existed. 

The stern averted glance, the bitter sig;h, touched 
Gertrude, and she took his hand. " Well, Richard, you 
know I cannot understand your new notions by instinct. 
Can I, for you, too, used to say wages paid work." 

" Yes, but I know otherwise now. Money is but the 
material part of that which is due to the worker, so now 
the long old, bnt as yet nexo truths are teaching unto 
men. Individual capital perishes from hand to hand 
because of this selfishness; manufacturers are driven 
from our shores by the competitive part of this same 
monstrous selfishness ; art in all shapes is comparatively 
inert and barren, because of this antagonistic principle, 
that sets apart beauty as solely a creation for the 
conventional and rich. But this must now be altered, 

THE MASTER MUST BECOME THE SPIRITUAL WORKMAN ; 

manufacturers must not be expatriated from their several 
climates by a self-devouring selfishness ; beauty, as a 
part, as a sublime and grand part of our new religion, 
our new humanities, our new philosophy, our new truths, 
our tendency of fearless inquiry, and investigation, must 
be used to elevate the souls of all. With this sublimity 
of reason, this perception of truth, the new philosophy, 
the eternal Shakspeare, the gorgeous mind of Milton, 
foreshadow by faith and works the coming advent of a 
great Age of Art, great because of beauty existing as the 
spiritual type of a severe yet vital souled morality, and 
morality the effect of an appreciation of good as a con- 
dition of the beautiful. Just as Plato and Homer were 
the creators of all that was sublime in Phidias and 
Praxiteles. This I have learnt, and whether I am aided 
or not, henceforth every cup I fabricate, every dish 
moulded, shall serve a double purpose if I have means 
and power." 

" But why be so grave, Richard : people about here 
are not so wise as you, and care little whether you are 
called the new Wedgewood or not ?" 

"For this reason, those that have knowledge must 
work. And I am grave, because I hoped to find in you 
one that might have co-operated in my views." 



"Well, Richard, you'll have these pictures, these 
books, this house, and they must make up for my want 
of interest in pots and pans." 

Richard laughed at this last expression, and this 
laughter bringing back his good humour, the matter was 
presently forgotten. 

A week after this Richard Mason was married, and 
upon his return with his bride from an excursion into 
Wales, a fee was given at the hall to the working 
people. As this place was not more than three miles 
distance from his works, Richard had now left his father 
and come to live here, and the festive preparations were 
laid out on the broad lawn. There was a grand dinner 
spread out on long tables, and after it, when fruit and 
ale were sent round, Mr, and Mrs. Mason and their vi- 
sitors, came out upon the terrace to look on, and hear 
an address from the foreman of the worVs. All, by 
Richard's order had brought their little children, and 
when the health-giving and speeches were over, they 
were allowed to run uncontrolled far and wide upon 
the grassy sward. Amongst these was little Jean, and 
having heard from Terence so much about la grande 
dame of the "tres bon Monsieur," he stopped in his 
running beside the terrace, to look at her. 8he stood 
there richly dressed, but without, as the child's quick 
eye perceived, a boquet, pentlent in her drooping hand, 
or at her girdle, and as in his country no one is in holi- 
day attire without, he went away and soon came back, 
with three or four of the richest coloured Autumn 
flowers, so placed as to form a little cupola. He begged 
a piece of paper from Terence's pocket book, and then 
covering their stems, he went sideling up to Mrs. Mason, 
and with much naivete placed them in her hand. 

"Not any thank you," and Mrs. Mason with a 
haughty wave of her hand repulsed the gift. In his 
country, even in rustic Beauvais, it would have been 
received with a smile and a thank, but he understood 
the proud repulse, though he could not the words. The 
tears started to his eyes, for his heart was warm and 
affectionate. He drew aside to the solitary shade of 
some trees, and there sat down. But his little play- 
mates soon found him out, for though they could not 
understand his words, they liked to hear his voice and 
see his gesticulation. They played on awhile merrily in 
the sunshine, when they were called to tea, which 
was placed for them on two round tables, with pyra- 
mids of cake and bread and butter. Jean had brought 
his boquet to the table and now climbing on the bench 
he stretched across and raised the flowers within the 
middle dish of cake. The little ones clapped their 
hands and were delighted and called out '• more, more." 

Mason was attracted 'by their voices, and came to 
look. " You're a good boy," he syd, seeing it was 
Jean, "and as these flowers delight, you shall dress up 
all the dishes, Jean, and I give you leave to gather as 
many as you like from yonder bed." 

Jean ran off and soon came back with his hands full. 
There were soon then enough to dress the dishes gaily, 
and the child with fertile invention laid them as a wreath 
round the table, so that they lay like a rib before each 
little cup. The effect was marvellous on the children 
and Mason not only watched the scene with absorbed 
intent, but also now and then stepped away to the 
other child's table in the distance to glance at the con- 
trast where no beauty was. 

" Oh, don't make crumbs," cried many little voices 
at the flower-table. " No, nor lay down a wet spoon. 
—See, don't spill the tea.— Please do not brush away 
my beautiful flowers as you lift the cake.— No, no, we 
won't eat that piece, the leaves would fall."— Mason 
was delighted, he stepped away and fetched his wife and 
some of his designers. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

BY FREDERIC ROWTON. 
Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital Puniehment. 

No. VII. 
The Subject Considered in its Moral Aspect. 

We must now proceed to take a much loftier view of 
our question than that on which we have thus far been 
engaged. 

Hitherto we have considered the subject merely in its 
political aspect : and although we have gained a clear 
and unquestionable verdict, it is only a verdict on the 
meanest issue. We have simply proved that legal homi- 
cide is inexpedient; that it is an unwise punishment, inas- 
much as, by increasing crime, it disturbs and inconve- 
niences the community. But there are far higher issues 
to be tried. Expediency, though a sound, is too incom- 

Slete and narrow a foundation to erect the fabric of 
uman conduct upon : there is no safe basis but the 
rock of immutable Truth. We must therefore test our 
conclusions by the eternal Laws of morality. Wo must 
inquire whether Gibbet-slaughter is right or wrong, in 
itself. 

Indeed, such an investigation is absolutely forced 
upon us. Our opponents, driven out of the fortress of 
policy, demand to fight us on the open field of Justice. 
It is in the nature of things right, they say, that a mur- 
derer should be destroyed : he ought to suffer death. 

Ought to suffer death : that is the point now in ques- 
tion. The doctrine is too plain to be misunderstood. It 
clearly means — that the satisfaction of Justice requires 
blood for blood : and that man, in his capacity of civil 
ruler, has aright to assume the office of Vindicator. 

The course of our present inquiry, then, will evidently 
be, First, to examine the assertion that a murderer de- 
serves death; and, Secondly, to see whether man has 
any right to inflict the punishment. These questions 
will necessarily involve some abstruse considerations, 
but it does the mind good to investigate first principles. 
It is only by reference to the Abstract, that we can ever 
satisfactorily arrive at the Practical. 

The assertion that the murderer deserves death is of 
course founded upon the assertor's judgment of the in- 
trinsic demerit of the crime of murder. It cannot be on 
account of its consequences ; for the consequences of 
manslaughter are equally disastrous : and manslaughter 
is not held to deserve the same penalty. The intrinsic 
demerit of the crime is the principle on which the de- 
fence of the penalty is founded. Nay, it is not crime. 
but sin t that such"a judge would punish. 

Now, it must be plain, even to the simplest under- 
standing, that the intrinsic demerit of an act of crime 
depends entirely upon the moral accountability of the 
perpetrator. If an idiot purloin an article from another 
person, we never think of treating him as a Thief; if a 
known maniac kill a fellow-creature, we never dream of 
punishing him as a Murderer. Before, therefore, we in- 
flict a penalty upon a murderer for the intrinsic wick- 
edness of his offence, we must be absolutely sure, and 
we must prove, that he was in his perfect mind when he 
committed the crime. If we assert his moral wicked- 
ness, we must be prepared io show his moral responsi- 
bility. 
% But with a stupidity which is really wonderful, we do 
not enter into an examination of the murderer's sanity 
at all, until his plea of insanity compels us to do so. We 
presume him to be sane, while everything tends to prove 
that he is not so ; and call upon him to prove his in- 
sanity, if he is not sane. We plead that he is morally 
punishable, and unless he can satisfactorily argue that 



he is mad, we consider our point proved, and punish 
him. 

Can anything be more absurd than this ? A madman 
must become reasonable before he can prove that he is 
mad ; and thus — if we condemn a man for murder, we 
presume upon the existence of the wickedness which 
we affirm ; and if we acquit him, it is through reason- 
able proof which we force him to produce, that he is 
not in his right mind. 

I submit that unless we can prove the perfect sanity 
of the culprit, we ought never to punish on the ground 
of intrinsic demerit. We may restrain him, because the 
interests of society demand it ; but we may not adjudge 
the infliction of a penalty upon him for the wickedness 
of his motive. 

It will be evident that this amounts to a virtual de- 
nial of the principle of judging intrinsic evil altogether. 
For who can prove the absolute sanity of any man ? 
Who can say how far circumstances which he could not 
govern, may not have drawn the culprit within the fatal 
line where responsibility ends and fatuity commences ? 
Nay, who can draw that line ? I assert, without fear of 
denial, that no man can possibly see how far another 
man is accountable or infatuated ; and I contend that 
therefore, man's measure of other men's responsibility 
must ever be a faulty, dangerous, and improper principle 
of judgment. 

For myself, I firmly believe that no sane man can 
commit a murder. So tremendous a crime seems im- 
possible to a being in his right mind. The awfulness of 
the deed proves the insanity of the doer. I believe that 
infatuation of some sort exists in every such case : no 
matter how reasonable it may seem. Sometimes it is 
the infatuation of the sweetness of revenge : — sometimes 
the infatuation of the hope of impunity: — sometimes 
the infatuation of the belief that the deed is intrinsically 
right -.—sometimes it is the infatuation of the desire of 
plunder : — sometimes it is the infatuation of a morbid 
desire to stand well with the world— as in Taweli's case 
(where the culprit thought that his one great crime 
would clear him at once of all his smaller offences) : — nay, 
sometimes it is even the infatuation of morbid affection. 
In my solemn opinion, there is no recorded case of mur- 
der that is not easily traceable, if carefully investigated, 
to some mental delusion. The act may have been ration- 
ally performed, but it cannot have been reasonably con- 
ceived. The plain fact is, that madness is a disease not 
at all understood by our physicians. It is not a quarter 
of a century since it was considered a disorder of the 
soul ! — now the very idea is scouted. But we are as yet 
infants in the diagnosis of the malady. 

Now I must not be understood to say that because 
crime is the result of delusion, the criminal is therefore 
not accountable to Justice. I only maintain that he is 
responsible to God. and not to man : — that although all 
crime may be madness, madness itself may be account- 
able to Him who judgeth the secret thoughts of the 
heart. 

When it is said that murder intrinsically deserves 
death, a point is touched on which man has no right to 
dogmatise. What man can show wherein murder is 
more essentially sinful than covetousness ? Who can 
prove that assassination is inherently more wicked 
than falsehood ? Who can demonstrate that it is in the 
nature of things worse to break the Sixth Command- 
ment than the Fourth ? I would rather agree with 
Draco that all crime deserves death, than with him who 
would pretend that only one crime does. Any infrac- 
tion of the moral law is sin, and murder is no more. 
It seems to me that he who offends in the smallest point 
is guilty of breaking all : and just as the thief of a 
penny is as morally guilty as the thief of a pound, so the 
Thief of Life may be no more intrinsically wicked, than 
the Thief of Property, or the Thief of Keputation. 



Let it be borne in mind that we are discussing a posi- 
tively abstract question now, and must not shrink from ab- 
stract considerations. Well, then, I defy any man to prove 
that murder should be punished with death, because 
it is intrinsically a worse crime than any other. I own 
that its consequences are more frightful than those which 
result from other crimes, but consequences cannot be 
made the rule of judgment. Besides, that is not the 
subject before us. We have here to do only with the 
abstract evil of the deed. 

Even granting however, for the sake of argument, 
that murder is the worst of crimes, why is death to be 
the penalty ? Will our opponents plead the fitness of 
things ? I fancy that even the most daring of metaphy • 
sicians would hesitate to assert that the only fit and 
natural remedy for moral wickedness, is a rope made 
tight round the unoffending neck. Will they say that 
the punishment should be like the crime ? Why, if it 
is like the crime, it is the crime : and it would take a 
vast amount of logic to prove that because one crime has 
been committed, the eternal balance of morality can 
only be kept even, by the committal of another. Who 
does not see that to murder a murderer is simply to put 
more evil into the scale ? Punishment should not ag- 
gravate, but compensate the crime. 

The assertion, then, that murder deserves death, is 
plainly a sentence which man cannot properly pro- 
nounce. In the first place, as the real criminality of 
murder consists in the motive, and man can never ab- 
solutely see motive, no person can positively tell whether 
any given crime is certainly wilful, or not. And in the 
second place, there is no reason whatever, in morals, for 
saying that Death is the appropriate penalty for murder, 
even when it is determined to be wilful. 

But even if it were possible for a human tribunal to 
determine the precise amount of moral guilt which is 
chargeable upon a murderer ; and even if it could fur- 
ther be proved that death is the appropriate penalty for 
the offence, it would yet have to be shown that man has 
the right to inflict the punishment. 

It seems to me unquestionable that He only who gives 
life can have the right to take it. Existence is bestowed 
for a God-appointed purpose. Every man comes into 
the world to accomplish some design of the Almighty, 
and is withdrawn when that purpose is accomplished. 
He, therefore, who kills another, interferes with the 
plans of God, and destroys an agent appointed to a par- 
ticular sphere. For this reason, man can have no right 
over human life. 

The gibbet-defender will, perhaps, plead that as Jus- 
tice demands the punishment of the criminal, man, 
through nis representative, the civil governor, has the 
right to satisfy her claim ; but such a plea is at once 
foolish and presumptuous in the highest degree. Doubt- 
less Justice requires satisfaction ; but I have yet to learn 
that she expects to receive it through the weak and fu- 
tile agency of man. The compensation of Justice belongs, 
not to Earth, but to Heaven. It is not man that holds 
her scales, but God. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the doctrine that it is 
man's province to satisfy the claims of justice, In the 
first place, man is, to a great extent, morally blind: he 
cannot yet rightly distinguish crime from virtue. He 
hangs up the destroyer of a human unit, and falls down 
and worships the slayer of thousands ! He cringes like 
a slave to the fortunate possessor of rank or wealth, and 
burns his fellow-man in Smithfield, or curses him in 
Exeter Hall, because he dares to differ from him in reli- 
gious belief! Nay, frequently he arraigns, judges, and 
punishes the entirely innocent, and only finds out his 
mistake when his victim is beyond the reach of repara- 
tion ; The claims of Justice have but a poor chance, one 
fears, with such a blundering, wrong-sighted Vindicator 



as this ! In the second place, man is too weak to com- 
pensate the claims of justice. He is incompetent to 
judge. He cannot tell the intrinsic demerit of crime. 
He cannot see the motive which he undertakes to pu- 
nish. The real evil is always in the Thought, not in the 
act at all ; and Thought is invisible to man. The enor- 
mity of crime depends entirely upon circumstances 
which man has no power to estimate : — hereditary pre- 
disposition, neglected education, force of temptation, 
pressure of excitement, and so forth. What a prepos- 
terous doctrine, I repeat, then, is that which would com- 
mit the satisfaction of Eternal Justice to a being thus 
blind, feeble, erring, and depraved ! No ! no ! let not 
the ermine of the judge hide from us the tattered gar- 
ment of his frailty ! Let us not believe that the crimi- 
nal on the bench has a commission from Eternal Justice 
to compensate her claims upon the criminal at the bar ! 
But the presumption of the claim is even more striking 
than its folly. The satisfaction of Justice is the sole pre- 
rogative of Him who is Justice. It is Aw law that is 
infringed when sin is committed : it is His penalty that 
is incurred by the sinner. For man, therefore, to ar- 
raign motive, and award the punishment, is for the crea- 
ture to mount the Throne of the Creator;— to 

" Snatch from His band the balance and the rod, 
And judge His Justice, as the God of God." 

Such conduct is in effect an assertion of the belief that 
crime will go unpunished if man does not inflict a pe- 
nalty upon it ; which, to my thinking, is no better than 
flat Atheism. Brethren ! God will punish every mortal 
crime, we may be sure ; and we have no need to trouble 
our poor heads with any fears on that account. His Jus- 
tice is quite strong enough to satisfy itself without man's 
blundering help. 

We have seen enough, I fancy, in our investigation of 
the political portion of our subject, to lead us to say : — 
Deliver us from being the victims of man's moral judg- 
ment ! Our Neros, Dracos, Caligulas, Henry-the-Eighths, 
Queen Marys, George the Thirds, Robespierres, Holy 
Inquisitionists, Hudson-worshippers, Hood-neglectors, 
Witchburners, Crusaders, St. Bartholomew Assassins, 
War-defenders, Exeter Hall Religionists, Poverty Pu- 
nishers, and such like, are quite enough, I should say, 
to sicken us of man's manner of swaying the sceptre of 
Justice. Even those who have not read history, can find 
enough in their own experience to cause them to desire 
the very smallest possible quantity of their fellow-crea- 
tures' moral judgment on their motives and actions. 
Who has not found his thoughts misread, his feelings 
misconstrued, his endeavours misunderstood, his good 
desires mocked, his whole conduct, misinterpreted by 
the self-appointed judges of his social circle ? I do 
verily believe that more than half the suffering we all 
endure, is caused by the uncalled-for judgments of others 
upon our motives and conduct. Affection is thus blunted, 
friendship terminated, revenge aroused, and pride en- 
gendered ; whilst misanthropy is promoted, and sym- 
pathy destroyed. Many a man has been made evil, by 
tteing thought evil. Many a man has been made a mis- 
anthrope by the world's misjudgment of his philan- 
thropy. And many a woman has been driven into the 
snare of ruin by the malicious scandal of her friends. 
We have never yet tried moral judgment in the world, 
from the Throne to the Tea-table, without lamentable 
and lasting results of evil. Man's truest wisdom in his 
conduct towards his fellow-beings is, to " Judge not." 
It becomes us better to pull out the beam from our own 
eye, than to demonstrate that there is a mote in our 
brother's. The malefactor who, whilst being exhorted 
on the scaffold, cried bitterly — " Look to your own sins 
gentlemen ; you have enough to answer for,"— put the 
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right of man to punish man for crime in its truest and 
strongest light. 

The Plea, then, that we ought to put the murderer to 
death for the satisfaction or compensation of the Justice 
which has been outraged by his crime, fails in every 
point of view. In the first place, Justice is not meant 
to be satisfied here, for provision is made for its full 
compensation hereafter ; nor by man, for it is the pro- 
vince of God alone. In the second place, we cannot see 
into the heart, and therefore cannot ascertain the amount 
of real wickedness in any given crime. And in the third 
place, we are too weak to punish the crime properly, 
even could we ascertain its exact enormity. The highest 
penalty we can inflict is a momentary pang upon the 
scaffold :— and that this is a satisfaction or compensation 
of the moral justice which has been infringed by the 
crime of murder, no moralist, I presume, will pretend. 
If crime could be expiated on earth, where would be the 
need of a future judgment ? 

( To be continued.) 



OFFERINGS FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE 
NEW, BY ENGLISHWOMEN. 

" Inasmuch an yc hare done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it onto me." 

Offerings we bring to thee, America ! 

Offerings of deepest love and tenderness, 

Such as of old the lowly Mary bore 

T' anoint her Saviour's feet. — Not precious these, 

Like her's of costly alabaster wrought, 

And filled with odorous perfumes, — offerings rich 

To sordid eyes, — to hers most valueless 

When measured with her love. Yet fragrant ours 

With incense of full many a loving heart, 

And rich in patient striving, to bestow 

An earnest of its sympathy. These webs 

Were framed by dying hands ; the spirit longed 

Ere summoned to its home, to leave a pledge 

Of how she loved her Lord, and spent long hours, 

Weak, fainting, suffering hours, inweaving them ; — 

The young have offered up their time of sport, 

Their cherished playthings, and their infant hearts 

Have glowed with purest joy in bringing them, — 

The old have given their days of restful ease, 

And hallowed their small offerings by their prayers. 

The rich have brought their gold in humble love ; 

The poor their toil, with warm and ardent zeal. — 

The pencil's art has traced its fairest lines, 

To figure forth, in nature's loveliest scenes, 

The deep thoughts of the heart that prompted it— 

And last, not least, this lowly little one 

Has craved a humble place for her poor gift, 

The work of her small hands, — 'tis all she has. 

■ These bring we, as to our. dear Saviour's feet, 

Each one what best we could ; — he loves the gifts v 
Made to his meanest brethren, — heirs with him 
Of all the glories of immortal life. 

And we would help to set the bondsman free, 
To heal the wounded heart, — to raise thy sons. 
Thy sons of darkened hue, whose souls are fair, 
And kindled like thmc own with God's pure breath, 
To their first noble heritage,— as >nen ! 

hear the prayers of woman ! Blame us not 
That from our homes we lift our earnest voice ; — 
Say not we trouble thee with these our criei. 
Have we not listened to our Saviour's words, 
And sat with loving reverence at his feet, 



To drink his spirit in ? Have we not watched 

His looks of tenderness to the despised, 

And loved them for his sake ? — And shall we now 

Be silent, when we see our sisters bound in chains, 

Heaven's holiest ties polluted, — their souls sunk 

In ignorance,— degraded to the brutes ? — 

Shall we behold them on the hated block, 

Sold to the hiffhest bidder,— and not speak ? 

America ! Thy country,— glorious, great, 

As ever it should be, — is sinking down 

To be the scorn of nations.— All thy gold 

Is tainted as the price of human blood ; 

Too foul of old, not notr, for sacred use. 

Thy churches raise their Babel fronts on high, 

And call down heaven to sanction this foul sin, — 

And wilt thou still endure the mockery ? 

Land of our Pilgrim Fathers ! Hear ! 0, hear ; 
Grieve not their ashes by thy children's chains, 
Let not the slave-block shame the sacred soil 
Their prayers have hallowed ! Wipe the Cain -mark off 
From thy degraded brow, — and then stand forth 
Before the world, a nation glorious, Free ! 

Bristol. M. C. 

The above excellent poem accompanied the contribution* sent 
from Bristol to the Anti-Slavery Basaarnow holding in Boston. 



A DAY AND NIGHT AT THE GENERAL POST- 
OFFICE. 

By George Reynolds. 

(Continued from p. 12.) 

Such as Howjtt's Journal (when duly stamped), are 
forwarded cverv morning to two hundred and forty 
towns in the United Kingdom, for delivery the same 
evening, besides letters, etc., which are sent to the 
whole of Scotland and Ireland, to be delivered as soon 
as possible after the arrival of the mails at each post 
town. 

THE LONDON DISTRICT POST-OFFICE. 

This department is entirely distinct from that of the 
General Post, and separately managed, both as to its 
controul, and its officers. All of them, though of 
course subject to the Post-Master-General, act inde- 
pendently of the officers employed in that section of the 
establishment. This office was originated many years 
subsequently to the General Post, its object, as its 
present name imports, being the circulation of local 
letters merely in the metropolis and its environs. 

Mr. William Dockwra of London, merchant, was the 
originator of this Post, he having set it up as a private 
speculation. Its operation, however, being thought 
to interfere with the power given by Parliament to the 
"Chief Post-Master" a suit was commenced against 
Dockwra, by order of the late King James, then Duke 
of York, when a verdict was given against Dockwra, and 
damages found. Dockwra afterwards, upon petition 
to the Government, was allowed compensation to the 
amount of £500 per annum, and afterwards h% was 
made Comptroller of the District Post-office. Eventu- 
ally, he was dismissed the service for alleged iiTegula- 
larities and abuses in the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

The original rate of postage in this office was one 
penny; and the payment in advance was compulsory. ^ 

In 1801, the "penny" post became a "two-penny' 
post; and in 1805 the postage on letters delivered 
beyond the limits of the city of London, Westminster, 
and Southward was advanced to three-pence ; but in 
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1831, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commissioners of Post-office enquiry, the boundaries of 
the Twopenny Post, were extended to include all places 
within three miles of the General Post-office ; and in 
1833 to places not exceeding twelve miles. By the 
"Penny Postage Act" all distinction as to distance was 
done away. 

The part of the building in St. Mar4in's-le-grand, in 
which the duty of the district post is carried on, is 
situate on the northern side of the vestibule or great 
hall, and by an improvement just effected under the 
direction of J. Fortune, Esq., and Mr. Rice, of the 
Board of Works, "Woods and Forests, a large addition 
is made to the original apartments occupied for the pur- 
pose of the duty, by the addition of the spacious pre- 
mises recently occupied by the Money order depart- 
ment. This work required the greatest skill and care, 
as it was necessary in order to effect it, to remove one 
of the main walls of the building upon which the su- 
perincumbent structure, on that side, rested. By the 
aid of immense iron girders, however, and pillars of the 
same metal, the opening was made and both offices are 
now turned into one, and the new rooms fitted accor- 
dingly. 

The system of stamping is, in principle, the same as in 
the inland office. In this Apartment the modus operandi 
is altered so as to suit the peculiarity of the despatch and 
delivery, so that the sorting and other duties arc neces- 
sarily of a different description, though essentially the 
same. The detail is, probably, hardly so prolix as that 
of the general sorting. 

From the latest instructions as to posting and despatch 
in this very useful section of the service, we gather the 
fact, that in London there are daily ten deliveries of 
letters, packets, and newspapers, within a circle of three 
miles from the chief office in St. Martin's-le-grand. 
Within six miles t»ve deliveries; and within twelve 
miles three deliveries daily and one delivery, and an 
evening collection, on the Sabbath day. For the con- 
venience of our readers, and as a matter of reference 
for present and future purposes, we furnish below a 
table of particulars of the hours of posting, and the time 
when correspondence so posted ought to be delivered.* 

Though this office bears a name which imports that 
the parties employed in it are only engaged iu the distri- 
bution of local correspondence it should be remembered 
that these men arc employed in distributing General 
Post letters, also beyond the limit of that office which 
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is three miles from the Post-office only. Most of the 
mid- day and foreign arrivals, and many of the ship 
letters are " got out," and distributed by them, after the 
General-post letter carriers have returned home from the 
early duty. 

The business in this office is, of course, continuous 
from an early hour in the morning until nine in the 
evening. Upon an average there are upwards of six 
hundred " officers and persons" employed in this branch 
of the service, daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES AT THE POST-OFFICE DURING 
THE DAY. 

As it is our intention to give an outline of the mode 
in which the services of the several officers in the Post- 
office are rendered during the day in the auxiliary offices, 
we shall, for brevity's sake, notice the routine in the 
case of enquiries, complaints, &c, which cause such 
attendance necessary from the time of the morning de- 
livery to the commencement of ihe evening duty. 

All complaints or enquiries sent to the Secretary are 
at once forwarded to the proper department, where only 
they can be answered. Consequently, it is far better 
for all parties who have such complaints or enquiries to 
make, to prefer them, at once at the office where they 
may be effectively and speedily met. Suppose an en- 
quiry is made for a letter expected in London, but 
which has not arrived. The party disappointed writes 
to the Secretary. That evening the case, as it is called, 
is sent to the office of the Inspector of Letter-carrier*, 
where it is entered in the application-book, and on the 
following morning the letter-carrier is asked if he rer 
members anything of it. If his reply is found to be 
correct, the answer given forms the " endorsement " on 
the case, which is usually written by the Assistant- 
Inspector, and signed by the Inspector. This endorse- 
ment is counter -signed by the Superin tending-President, 
as principal of the Inland Department, and thence 
transferred to the Secretary's office, where the case is 
written off, and an answer, in accordance with the en- 
dorsement, is sent to the applicant. 

More serious cases, such as letters not delivered, 
stated to contain coin, or articles of value, either " in- 
wards" or "outwards" arc sent to a special office, 
called the " Missing Letter-office. " From this depart- 
ment communications are sent to the Deputy Post-Mas- 
ters, where it is stated the letters missing were posted, 
the applicant having been furnished with a blank form 
to fill in every particular. It will be readily seen that 
such an elaborate mode of doing business imwt occupy 
the time of many officers according to the shape any 
inquiry may take. If any dishonest proceedings are 
discovered during the search, the matter is referred to the 
Solicitor who, at once, institutes farther investigation, 
and whose duty it is to take care that no infringement 
of the Post-office enactments takes place. To find a 
single letter, it frequently happens that several depart- 
ments are troubled. The Inspector of Letter-carriers, 
or his Assistants, must look for it ; the clerks in the Su- 
perintending Prcsident's-office must say it is not in the 
Inland-office ; the Dead-letter clerks, that it cannot be 
found there ; and the " Missing letter " officers must de- 
clare that " uo trace of it appears in that office." Fre- 
quently, however, it happens on enquiry, that the 
writer himself was to blame. The letter when found 
was out of course to the party for whom it was intended, 
but in the proper course of the practice. Probably it 
was mis-directed, or the party had" gone away and left 
no address, or it had been refused in ignorance of the 
party living at the house; or wrongly numbered or ad- 
dressed " John-street, London; " or " London" only ; 
or— -as in, one case wc remember to have met with — it 
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cause enquiries and expense and trouble to the public 
service, and vexation to those who expect to receive 
them ? People do not like the idea of having tliei r let- 
ters opened at the Dead Letter-office, and finally con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket of that department 
Let them never forget, that through carelessness or 
thoughtlessness they may cause a great outlay in swell- 
ing the cost of management in these enquiries ; and, as 
the transit rate is now so exceedingly moderate, the 
least the public can do is, not to annoy the office and 
waste the time of the officers, and thus squander the 
revenue by an increase of evils which a little care 
would at once annihilate. 

(Tb be continued.) 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



The Princess, a Medley, by Alfred Tennyson. London, 
Moxon. 

Thb publication of a genuine poem is " a great fact." 
It is a new pleasure. It is to us a fresh intellectual crea- 
tion. It is an addition to the regions of our imagination, a 
new palace of art, built in our memories. We are so 
much richer, so much happier by its production. The 
appearance of a new poem is, moreover, all the more a 
matter of congratulation, as it is now so rare an event. 
Some years ago, not a season passed without some 
splendid addition to our poetic wealth. The great 
poetic brotherhood, Byron, Scott, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Southey, Shelley, Keats, Crabbe, etc,, etc., sent 
forth work after work, with a teeming affluance, such as 
no other age ever saw. These were glorious days to 
live in. They are over. A few only of the inspired 
giants of song remain, and they are silent. Words- 
worth, Moore, Leigh Hunt, whatever they may occa- 
sionally send from the press, have ceased to launch 
forth those masterpieces of their muse, which seem to 
require ail the physical as well as intellectual vigour of 
men to accomplish. The fruits of the intellect require 
the summer ardour of life to elaborate them. 

Tennyson is one of the few who have succeeded in 
a fresh generation to the purely poetic power of those 
who have recently departed or linger to depart. We 
are sure, on the announcement of a new volume by him, 
of a real poetic pleasure. In the present instance 
however, we are not sure that some readers will enjoy 
his production, so much as they have done his former 
ones. The volume does not consist of a number of 
poems, it contains only one, and that in blan't verse. 
Some therefore, will miss the usual variety, others still 
more the rich musical cadences of his lyrics. The 
whole here is blank-verse, even those portions which 
are said to be sung by characters in the poem. We, our- 
selves, should have been better pleased with these parts 
being thrown into a lyrical form. But, passing over 
these particulars, the poem is one of the most original 
and beautiful that Tennyson has yet produced. 

Tennyson is essentially the poet of progress. Without 
any noisy parade of politics, it is evident that he takes 
a deep interest in what is going on. He studies the 
spirit of the time, and he works in it. .His present 
poem is a sufficient evidence of this. It deals with the 
great question which has been agitated of late years, 
more especially since the days of Mary Walstoucroft, 
with increasing zeal, — the question of the rights and 
true social position of woman. With his perfect in- 



stinct, true to nature and common sense, as that of every 
great poet is, he first shows up, by a story the inevitable 
tendency and results of the doctrines of those who, to 
enfranchise woman Would unwoman her, and then in a 
passage which we shall quote, gives us the true philo- 
sophy of the question, clear, simple, strong, and irre- 
fragible. 

The poet represents him3elf as on a visit to a college 
friend, the son of a country gentleman, at his ances- 
tral home, with others of their college companions. The 
place and the people arc brought before us with that 
happy tact which shows the master hand. With few 
but effective touches everything lives before us, bright 
and warm as nature itself, and we live, present and 
part of the scene. In about two dozen lilies we have a 
vivid picture of a fine old country house with all it con- 
tains of gathered treasures of taste, of armour and tra- 
dition. They then walk out into the grounds to the old 
abbey, where they find u the maiden aunt, Elizabeth, 
and sister Lilia with the rest." The character of 

Lilia, wild with sport, 
Half child half woman as she was 

is charmingly described, or rather made perfectly known 
to you without description. She is one of those younfc 
creatures all life, beauty, and goodness, with a dash of 
saucy humour, piquant ana fascinating. Before they 
reaeh this company, however, they pass through the 
park, and find it displaying a peculiar feature of the age. 

Strange was the sight to me ; 
For all the sloping pasture murmured sown 
With happy faces and with holiday. 
There moved the multitude, a thousand heads; 
The patient leaders of their Institute 
Taught them with facts. One reared a font of stone 
And drew, from butts of water on the slope, 
The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearl*, 
Or steep-up spout, whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp; and somewhat lower down 
A man with knobs and wires and vials fir'd 
A cannon; Echo answered in her sleep 
From hollow fields; and here were telescopes 
For azure views ; and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Delinked with shrieks and laughter : round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied, 
And shook the lilies : perched about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 
A petty railway ran : a fire balloon 
Hose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 
And dropped a fairy parachute, and post : 
And there through twenty posts of telegraph, 
They flashed a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mimic station* : so that sport 
With science hand in hand went : otherwhero 
Pure sport : a herd of boys with clamour bowl'd 
And stumped the wicket : babies rolled about 
Like tumbled fruic in grass ; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and flew through light 
And shadow, while the twanging violin 
Struck up the soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise, "w ith bees and breeze, from end to end. 

On joining the ladies at the abbey. 

The maiden aunt 
Took this fair day for text, and from it preached 
An universal culture for the crowd 
And all things great. 

The youngsters, however, talked of their college feats ; and 
taking occasion from a statue of " a feudal warrior lady- 
clad," they came at once on the great topic of the 
poem. The warrior lady's deeds were praised, and it 
was asked, — "Where lives there such a woman now?" 



Quick answered lilia. "There are thousands now 

" Such women, but convention beats them down ; 

" It is but bringing up : no more than that : 

" Tou men have done it : how I hate you all ! 

" O were I some great Princess, I would build, 

" Far off from men a college of my own, 

" And I would teach them all things : you should see! " 

At this the young men laugh and tell her 

** However deep you might embower the nest, 
" Some boy would spy it. " 

At this upon the sward 

She tapped her tiny silken-sandalled foot. 

" That's your light way, but I would make it death 

" For any male thing but to peep at us. " 

The hint is taken ; they fall to story telling, and on 
this the story is built. The notion of a princess, and at 
college, and the penalty of death for any man to enter 
the college city, is carried out, and Lilia and the Maiden 
Aunt are shown by the young men, who are seven iu 
number, each improvising a chapter of the story in suc- 
cession, how these doctrines would work. They work 
as everything that is opposed to nature is sure to work. 
All goes on well for a time. A princess gets the entire 
use of a city ; over its gates the penalty of death is 
inscribed for any man who enters. The college is 
opened, filled with female professors and pupils, ail 
very cleverly teaching and learning, but at length, a 
young prince, affianced in his youth to this princess 
and determined to obtain her, enters the city with two 
of his young friends in feinnle attire. We will not de- 
tail the incidents. They make the body of the poem, 
and are full of power and beauty. — The result is, Nature 
triumphs, — The college is broken up, but not without 
a struggle There is war. The ladies nurse the 
wounded chiefs, and the womanly nature resumes its 
sway. 

lie princess is the most desperate maintainer of^her 
scheme ; but she finally gives way; the prince wins'her 
and the poet puts into his mouth the true doctrine of 
woman's mission and position. 

The woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free : 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow! We two will serve them both 
In aiding her, strip off, as in us lies, 
(Our place is much) the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her down — 
Will leave her field to burgeon and to bloom 
From all within her, make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
Ail that not liarms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse : could wc make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height; 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childwnrd care : 
More as the double-natured Poet each : 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 
Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-rcvcrent each, and reverencing each 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 
Then reigns the world's great bridals chaste and calm . 



Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 
May these things be ! 

The poem will have the advantage of exciting dis- 
cussion amongst the different partizans of this popular 
question. We cordially acquiesce in the poet's sen- 
timents and opinions. There is enough to do, to 
place woman in her true position as the mother of the 
race and the companion of man. But to do that, we 
must not attempt to make her what she never was in- 
tended to be — a she-man. The true equality which she 
claims and to which she has a right is founded in nature. 
Everything which is necessary to develope her powers, 
to perfect her nature, to establish her prudence as a 
reasonable creature, and constituting in her sex one 
half of the race, must be secured for her; but it must be 
in her natural and truly noble sphere, but not in the 
rougher one of man. Men must be taught that women 
are their equals, not their slaves, and love and enlight- 
ened intellect must establish the equal footing, and 
equal property of the wife ; but every attempt to turn 
woman into a hard, bold, public, and prating she-man, 
as it is opposed to the evident laws and institutions of 
nature, instead oi advancing the cause of woman, which 
the poet truly says is the cause of man too, injures and 
retards it. The " she-philosophers and politicians who 
would be in Parliament instead of the domestic circle, 
who smoke cigars or hookahs; who do coarse men's 
work in coarse mannish attire, are neither the persons 
to win the crown of true womanhood for themselve j or 
for the sex in general. The true female reformer who 
labours to enfranchise her sex, not by such wild vaga- 
ries, but by the inculcation of wise and generous prin- 
ciples in both sexes, will find a response in this poem, 
to all that she labours for ; that is to make woman — 

No an pel, but a dearer being, all dip't 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who looks all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seems to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sways to her from their orbits as they move 
And girdle her with music. 

A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla ; by Leigh Hunt. 
Illustrated by Richaiid Doyle. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

A most beautifully printed and illustrated book. It is 
too late in our hands to recommend as a New Year's 
Gift, but it is a book to be recommended as a gift or a 
purchase at any time. It is one of those volumes that 
have all the elegance of an annual, with the intrinsic 
value of a book full of genius and delightful thoughts. 
The sight of a Sicilian Jar of Honey, in a window in 
Piccadilly, sets off the imagination of the author, and 
away he" goes revelling in all the pastoral sweets of 
ancient times. Greeks, Sicilians, Arabians, Normans, 
English, all furnish their quota of honey to the Jar. It 
may be readily imagined what Leigh Hunt would make 
of such a field and subject. They are overflowing with 
delicious fancies, sunny sentiment, and genial humour. 
Story and poetry, reminiscences of beautiful things and 
places seen, and imaginations of what no mortal has 
ever yet seen, are scattered like summer leaves and 
flowers through the volume. The story of King Robert 
is inimitable ; but as it is somewhat too long for our 
pages we present our readers with a wonderful Land- 
slip and a happy love story in one. They are supposed 
to take place at the time of the dreadful earthquake of 
1783, which destroyed Messina and swept into the sea, 
in one moment, nearly three thousand persons on the op- 
posite coast of Scylla, together with their Prince. 
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" LOVE STORY OP AN EARTHQUAKE. 

" Giuseppe, a young vine-grower in a village at the 
foot of the mountains looking towards Messina, was in 
love with Maria, the daughter of the richest bee-master 
of the place ; and his affection, to the great displeasure 
of the Father, was returned. The old man, though he 
had encouraged him at first, wished her to marry a 
young profligate in the city, because the latter was 
richer and of a higher stock ; but the girl had a great deal 
of good sense as well as feeling ; and'the father was puz- 
zled how to separate them, the families haviug been long 
acquainted. He did every thing in his power to render the 
visits of the lover uncomfortable to both parties ; but as 
they saw through his object, and love can endure a 
great deal, he at length thought himself compelled to 
make use of insult. Contriving, therefore, one day to 
proceed from one mortifying word to another, he took 
upon him, as if in right of offence, to anticipate his 
daughter's attention to the parting guest, and show him 
out of the door himself, adding a broad hint that it 
might be as well if he did not return very soon. — ' Per- 
haps, Signor Antonio,' said the youth, piqued at last to 
say something harsh himself, ' you do not wish the son 
of your old friend to return at all.' — ' Perhaps not/ said 
the bee-master. — 'What!' said the poor lad, losing all 
the courage of his anger in the terrible thought of his 
never having any more of those beautiful lettings-out of 
the door by Maria, — ' What ! do you mean to say that 
I may not hope to be invited again, even by yourself ? 
that you yourself will never again invite me, or come to 
see me ?' — 4 Oh, we shall all come, of course, to the 
great Signor Giuseppe,' said the old man, looking scorn- 
ful — ' all cap iii hand.' — * Nay, nay,' returned Giuseppe, 
in a tone of propitiation ; ' I'll wait till you do me the 
favour to look in some morning, in the old way, and 
have a chat about the French : and perhaps,' added he, 
blushing, * you will then bring Maria with you, as you 
used to do, and I won't attempt to see her till then.' — 
' Oh, we'll all come, of course,' said Antonio, impa- 
tiently, * cat, dog, and all ; and when we <7o,' added he, 
in a very significant tone, ' you may come again your- 
self.' — Giuseppe tried to laugh at this jest, and thus still 
propitiate him ; but the old man, hastening to shut the 
door, angrily cried, ' Ay, cat, dog, and all, and the cot- 
tage besides, with Maria's dowry along with it ; and 
then you may come again, and not till then.* And so 
saying, he banged the door, and giving a furious look at 
poor Maria, went into another room to scrawl a note to 
the young citizen. The young citizen came in vain, and 
Antonio grew sulkier and angrier every day, till at last 
he turned his latter jest into a vow ; exclaiming, with an 
oath, that Giuseppe shonld never have his daughter till 
he (the father), daughter, dog, cat, cottage, bee-hives, 
and all, with her dowry of almond trees to boot, set out 
some fine morning to beg the young vine-dresser to ac- 
cept them. Poor Maria grew thin and pale, and Giu- 
seppe looked little better, turning all his wonted jests 
into sighs, and often interrupting his work to sit and look 
towards the said almond-trees, which formed a beautiful 
clump on an ascent upon the other side of the glen, 
sheltering the best of Antonio's bee-hives, and compo- 
sing a pretty dowry for the pretty Maria, which the 
father longed to see in the possession of the flashy young 
citiien. One morning, after a very sultry night, as the 
poor youth endeavoured to catch a glimpse of her in this 
direction, he observed that the clouds gathered in a 
very unusual manner over the country, and then hung 
low in the air, heavy and immoveable. Towards Mes- 
sina the sky looked so red, that at first he thought the 
city on fire, till an unusual heat affecting him, and n 
smell of sulphur arising, and the little river at his feet 
assuming a tinge of a muddy ash-colour, he knew that 



some 'convulsion of the earth was at hand. His first 
impulse was a wish to cross the ford, and, with mixed 
anguish and delight, to find himself again in the cottage 
of Antonio, giving the father and daughter all the aid in 
his power. A tremendous burst of thunder and light- 
ning startled him for a moment ; but he was proceeding 
to cross, when his ears tingled, his h?ad turned giddy, 
and while the earth heaved beneath his feet, he saw the 
opposite side of the glen lifted up with a horrible, deaf- 
ening noise, and then the cottage itself, with all around 
it, cast, as he thought, to the ground, and buried for 
ever. The sturdy youth, for the first time in his life, 
fainted away. When his senses returned, he found him- 
self pitched back into his own premises, but not injured, 
the blow having been broken by the vines. But, on 
looking in horror towards the site of the cottage up the 
hill, what did ho see there ? or rather what did he not 
sec there ? And what did he see, forming a new mound, 
furlongs down the side of the hill, almost down at the 
bottom of the glen, and in his own homestead ? Anto- 
nio's cottage -.—Antonio's cottage, with, the almond- 
trees, and the bee-hives, and the very cat and dog, and 
the old man himself; and the daughter (both senseless) ; 
all come, as if in the father's words, to beg him to ac- 
cept them. Such awful pleasantries, so to speak, some- 
times take place in the middle of Nature's deepest tra- 
gedies, and such exquisite good may spring out of evil. 
For it was so in the end, if not in the intention. The 
old man, who, together with his daughter, had only been 
stunned by terror) was superstitiously frightened by the 
dreadful circumstance, if not affectionately moved by 
the attentions of the son of his old friend, and the delight 
aud religious transport of his child. Besides, though the 
cottage and the almond-trees, and the bee-hives had all 
come miraculously safe down the hill (a phenomenon 
which has frequently occurred in these extraordinaiy 
landslips), the flower gardens, on which his bees fed, 
were* almost all destroyed, his property was lessened, his 
pride lowered ; and when the convulsion was well over, 
and the guitars were again playing in the valley, he con- 
sented to become the inmate, for life, of the cottage of 
the enchanted couple." 

Midsummer Eve ; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. London : Longmans & Co. 

In no stories does Mrs. Hall shine so much as in Irish 
stories. The love of country seems, in them, to bring 
out all the geuerous glow, bright fancy, and cordial 
sympathies of her nature. There is nothing forced, 
nothing merely made up, all flows naturally and warmly. 
You enter at once into the interests and feelings of her 
characters, and become attached to them, and interested 
for them as old friends. The present is one of her most 
successful productions. She has laid the scene of it 
amid the most beautiful woods and waters of Ireland, 
on the shores and amongst the mountains of Killarney. 
We retrace all the well-known spots of this fairyland 
with a familiar pleasure, and many a future visitant will 
find a more lively interest conferred on the isles, the 
rocks, the forest shores, the picturesque ruins, aud wild 
waterfalls, as the scenes connected with this tale of trial 
and of love. Old Randy, the friend of the Fairies, will 
become a permanent character there. 

Art has seemed to vie with nature in conferring beauty 
on this story. The volume is «ne of the most profusely 
and splendidly embellished of the season, from designs 
by Maclise, Stanfield, Creswick, Ward, Elmore, Ford, 
Paton, Thomas Landseer, Topham, Meadows, Fairholt, 
Franklin, etc. The readers of the Art-Union will be 
glad to possess this story in so beautiful a separate 
form ; to all else it will add the charm of novelty to its 
other attractions. 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH 
GENEBAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 



IMPORTANT CAUTION TO EMIGRANTS. 

A friend, well acquainted with the subject and the country 
referred to, writes us as follows.— 

I observe in your Journal of the 18th Inst, a notice of a 
project of emigration to Texas, in which it is intimated that 
a large body of settlers may be conducted to that country from 
France and England before Midsummer. 

Under the circumstances described, I do not think it possi- 
ble to make the necessary arrangements for the transport of a 
large mass of emigrants in the time proposed : but were it per- 
fectly practicable, it would be, to the last degree, imprudent 
to introduce Europeans into Texas in the summer months. No 
advantage can be gained thereby, while there is imminent dan. 
gcr of suffering, disease, and death. Settlers from temperate 
or cold climates should land in Texas during the winter months ; 
and preparations should invariably be made for their travelling 
and temporary support and lodgment on their arrival. Too often 
have I witnessed the deepest distress entailed on emigrants by 
a neglect of the common maxims of prudence, amounting al- 
most to infatuation. New countries, with the best recommend- 
ations, both as regards soil and climate, will always present to 
the stranger from Europe a number of trying obstacles and dis- 
heartening privation*, which ought invariabty to be calculated 
and provided for before hand, and which hardly ever arc. 

Owing to the political condition of Texas, there is very great 
difficulty in ascertaining the validity of Land Titles. On this 
point emigrants cannot exercise too much caution. On landing, 
they should proceed, without delay, to their location, and com- 
mence immediately all practicable labour for future support. 
The West and North-west are the sections best suited to Euro- 
pean!. 

A sense of duty impels me to write this hasty note to prevent 
any serious or, it might be, irretrievable mistakes on the part 
of intending emigrants. 

P.S. In newly settled American States, acts of violence, often 
arising from disputes respecting land, arc lamentably frequent. 
The following paragraph, taken from a New Orleans paper, of 
the 14th ultimo, supplies an instance of such acts, even among 
the comparatively quiet and orderly Germans :— 

" From Texas.— We had papers from Texas yesterday by the 
steamer Palmetto, Captain Smith, which left Galveston on the 
11th ins t. The papers contain some election returns, but as 
their issues were all local they possess no interest for our read- 
ers. A dispute arose about the possession of land in the Ger- 
man Colony, between Dr. Schubert and a Mr. Spicss, the Direc- 
tor of the Company. By some means or other Dr. Schubert 
had succeeded in expelling the Administrator of the Company, 
and Mr. Spiess, it appears, not finding any legal means to ex- 
pel Dr. 8chubert again, resolved upon taking the farm by force. 
To this end, he entered the farm by night, in company with 
five or six others, and took quarters in the outhouses. Early 
in the morning one of Dr. Schubert's friends, named Captain 
Sommers, came out to take a walk in the gallery, when he was 
wounded by a musket- ball, and expired almost instantly. An- 
other German, named Bostic, armed with a double-barrelled 
gun, made his appearance, when some eight or ten shots were 
fired at him without effect. The fire was returned by him, 
which resulted in the death of one of the assailants, named 
Rohrdorff, who was posted at the kitchen window. A general 
melee ensued, in which another of the assailants was made pri- 
soner, the others having taken flight. The excitement caused 
by this occurrence is said to be very great, and Mr. Spiess, who 
seems to be the ring-leader, has disappeared. Mr. Rohrdorff 
was a landscape painter of superior skill. " 



KBWfl OP JENNY LIND. 
In a letter just received from Miss Bremer, dated Dec. 13th, 
she says—Jenny Lind, this charming incarnation of northern 
music and pathos, has just done us here a great pleasure by the 
noble-minded act by which she has commenced her career for 
this winter in Stockholm. She has resolved to givo the profits 
of the whole of her representations in equal division to the 



Theatre, and to the raising of a Fund for the Education of Poor 
Girls who wish to follow in her steps, that la, devote themselves 
to the stage. This is her own idea, and is simply and charm- 
ingly expressed in her Address to the public. Jenny Lind sings 
this season in her own fatherland only for love and charity. 
God bless her for it ? 



OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. WILL IT PAY ? 

To establish the affirmative of this important question, we 
are not reduced solely to the proof, that a penny will pay for 
the ocean transit of a letter from Liverpool to New York or 
Boston. The problem involves the proposition, whether fico- 
pence will pay the inland and ocean services combined, on a let- 
ter transmitted from any town in the United Kingdom to any 
seaport on the other side of the Atlantic, at which the English 
mail steamers might call or stop. For these two sen-ices would 
be inevitably combined in the case of every letter sent across 
tho ocean. In other words, every letter received at an English 
post-office, either in seaport or inland town, to be forwarded to 
America, or to any country beyond the sea, would pay the in- 
land service of a penny. Then it is not the question whether 
the ocean service, at a penny a letter, wi'l pay alone, but whe- 
ther that and the inland service combined will pay at twopence 
a letter. 

It is admitted that the Post-office Department derives a pro- 
fit from the penny post system ; the expenses of which may be 
divided into three items:— 1st, collecting; 2nd, transmitting; 
3rd, delivering; Rowland Hill shows, that the transmission of 
letters from London to Edinburgh costs, on an average, oft* 1 
thirty sixth of a penny each. Now, let us assume that the col- 
lection costs twice as much as the transmission, or a penny for 
eighteen letters. Then let us suppose that 30,000 letters are 
sent to America from tho United Kingdom, by every steam- 
packet from Liverpool. The expense of collecting and trans- 
mitting this number of letters to Liverpool, at the rates as- 
sumed, would be less than £12. Let us allow the Department 
£6 for assorting these letters in the Liverpool Post-office, and 
sending them on board the steamer. Then we have £18 as the 
bill of expense on these 30,000 letters, by the time that they 
are fairly under way for America. But the Government has 
received a penny on every one of the number weighing under, 
and twopence upon every one weighing over, half an ounce, or 
£125 on the lot — a clear profit of £107., or more than six 
hundred per cent, upon the investment t But it would be fair to 
suppose that one-tenth, or 3000 of these letters, weighed more 
than half an ounce, and paid consequently twopence each. As 
it cannot cost any more to collect, transmit, or deliver a letter 
charged with double postage, than one charged with a single 
rate, then the extra revenue from these 3000 twopenny letters 
would amount to £12., which would increase the sunt received 
by the Department on the 30,000, to £137, against an expense 
of £18. Surely the Government, or any corporation, would be 
content with a profit of 50 per cent, on this letter-carrying 
trade. Let us allow it 50 per cent, on the transaction thus far. 
And one farthing a letter will yield the Department more than 
50 per cent, profit on all the expense incurred in collecting and 
getting these 30,000 letters on board of the steam-packet at 
Liverpool. Then we have three farthings to add to the penny 
for the ocean service on each letter ; and this service is en- 
tirely one of transmission, of plain straightforward sailing or 
steaming. The mail-bags, we presume, are scarcely touched 
before they reach the American shore. On arriving at Boston 
or New York, they are emptied into the hopper of Brother 
Jonathan's post-office, and there is the end of both the English 
services on them. Not a farthing of additional expense is in- 
curred by the English Government for their distribution. 

15, New Broad-street, Euhu Buaairr. 

London, Dec. 11th, 1847. 



PIOUS THIEVES. 
Some persons lately entered the premises of several trades- 
men in and about Blshopsgate-street, and in open daylight car- 
ried off the following goods and money. They pretended that 
they were only levying black-mail for the support of the Church 
of England ; but as that church is well-known to be amply 
provided for by the State, this was regarded as a very shallow 
pretext. People appeared, however, to be so utterly paralyzed 
by the daringness of the deed, that although individuals have 
been seized and committed to prison in the very same street, 
tor purloining trifles of the value only of two or threepence, no 



attempts wero made to detain these wholesale plunderers; 
they escaped with their booty, and we have not yet heard of 
their apprehension. They took 



£. 



d. 



From the Friends' Meeting House, Houndsditch, 
forty-two Chairs .... 

From Thomas Butler, Houndsditch, ninety-seven 
brushes ...... value 

From Thomas Bax, Bishopsgate Without, four sacks 
of Flour value 10 

From Charles Qilpin, Bishopsgate Without, the 
Representatives of the •' Church " having found 
the till, abstracted therefrom .... 

From Evans and Clarke's, Bishopsgate Without, 
they also took cash, amount .... 

From Henry Page, Bishopsgate Without, seventy 
pieces of Paper Hangings . . value 

From John Pcirson & Son, Sun-street, twelve Cop- 
pers, weight 14 lbs. . . ' . - value 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE IN THE MANCREBTBR CORPORATION. 
On the 18th of December last, a pleasing proof of the 
good feeling existing between employers and employed was 
given by the Manchester Corporation. A hundred clerks and 
other servants of the Council were entertained at a splendid 
dinner provided by the Members of the Council at their own 
private expense, and presided over by the gentlemanly Mayor. 
Honour to whom honour is due ? " All honour, * ' says one who 
was amongst the guests, " to the kindly hearts that prompted 
so considerate a manifestation of regard at a time when the 
storms of adversity were sternly blowing. 



ANNUAL FESTIVAL OP THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE. 

As at once, an inroad on antiquated and degrading cus- 
toms, and the establishment of new and elevated habits, 
a aeries of public meetings was held on the antient festival 
of Boxing Day, at the Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill, the 
central place of meeting, of the Co-operative League. 
The desigo appears Jo bare been to add to the real no- 
velty of t!ie season, by presenting, on terms, within the 
means of all who have any money to spend in amusement, 
rttionaland interesting entertainments, in lieu of those 
inferior and debasing revelries, which have for ages dis- 
graced the £nglish character, whether considered as Civic 
or Christian. Many of the company being advocates of 
vegetable diet, the first novelty consisted of a physiolo- 
gical feast, from which animal substances, as well as fer- 
mented drinks, were altogether excluded. At ab<ut one 
o'clock, about eighty ladies and gentlemen sat down to 
a repast, wholly supplied from the vegetabio kingdom. 
The dishes consist*! principally of farinaceous articles, 
with potatoes, peas, brocoli, and th»? other usual culinary 
productions of the garden. The plum pudding was not 
forgotten, an ample supply of that rotund object of gas- 
tronomic desire, being added to the repast, void of course, 
of the indigestible suet, with which the article is com- 
monly intermixed. An abundant dessert closed the phy- 
sical part of this entertainment, which was succeeded by 
a lively discussion on the merits of a vegetable diet for the 
human race. 

At six o'clock, the friends of Co operation assembled to 
partake of a brotherly cup of tea. The influx of visitors was 
very great, amounting probably to three hundred, which 
occasioned some inconvenience at the moment, but the 
company, having duly honoured the sober beverage, 
turned willing ears to the sentiments and speeches in 
favour of co-operative or progressive principles on which 
society and its institutions should be based. The addresses 
were intervened by some animated choruses by about 
thirty members of the Apollonian Society. 

This part of the proceedings occupied until nearly ten 
o'clock, when those so inclined, remained to vary, and still 
further enliven the meeting, by joining in a cheerful and 
well tegnlated dance. The hall was gracefully decorated 
by festoons of evergreens studded with fruits; and not one 
drop of inebriating drink, or even of the production of the 
slaughter-house, was introduced during the whole enter- 
tainment, which, on thee grounds, has indeed some right 
to be called a Koly-day. -When we add, that the whole 
charge was ninepenoe each for dinner, and sixpence for 
■upper, etc., it will be perceived, that this reformation 
from the old revelries and debaucheries, and stupidities of 
boxing day, is pi oof that the truest pleasures are indeed 
the cheapest, and that the thoughtful among the indus- 
trious classes, have the power to cater for their own ra- 
tional amusements, as well as any other circle of society. 
Several ladies and gentlemen of celebrity in the literary 
and artistic world who were present, expressed their gra- 
tification in the opportunity of assisting on an occasion 
so novel and so praiseworthy. 



PROGRESS OF THE EMANCIPATION PRINCIPLE IN 
VIRGINIA. 

By a letter from Ohio, we bear with pleasure that there is a 
strong spirit of Emancipation at present growing in Western 
Virginia among the Slave Holders themselves. "The leader of 
this paity is an eminent Presbyterian Minister, who has great 
influence among .he Planters, and as this movement is entirely 
distinct from the Anti-Slavery party in the Northern States 
(although its objects are the same,) it Is said to be greatly en- 
couraged by these new and unexpected partizans of Emancipa- 
tion. 



BATH LODGES OF ODD FELLOWS. 

We arc glad to learn that the proposed union of these Lodges, 
on the principle of meeting in private premises instead of inn?, 
is already progressing. One Lodge has agreed to join the pa- 
rent one in the occupation of private premises, and a second has 
altogether amalgamated itself with the parent lodge. 



MOVEMENTS OF PROGRESS IN CANTERBURY. A USEFUL 
HINT TO LECTURERS. 

We have had in Canterbury a succession of Lecturers 
from London. Henry Vincent has giveu ten lectures, Cooper, 
Partington, and Pussmorc Edwards succeeded him. It is not 
the least important effect of the railways that they are bringing 
the couutry within 100 miles of the metropolis into close com- 
munion of intellect. The various lecturers would do well to 
arrange their circuits through the counties, so as to lessen the 
expenses. This system is growing, and mcthinks the circuits 
of good moral, and intellectual Lecturers will, in time, do 
more good than their Lordships the Judges, with turnkeys and 
executioners. 

The Mechanic*' Institution here has done so much good 
that a special and full account of it ought to be written : it has 
led to the Corporation purchasing and endowing a Museum and 
Library; and has introduced the London Lecturers to the 
county. A Mjcc of Kext. 



PEOPLE'S LIBRARY, WEST BROMWICH. 

A Correspondent informs us that this Institution, founded for 
the benefit of the working class, is now well frequented by 
that class, and that lectures have been delivered there by the 
Rev. Hugh Hutton on the most distinguished poeU ; by Mr. 
Hindsly, on Muscular Motion and the Eye ; and by Mr. G. S. 
Kenwick, on the Sanitary Question. In this he advanced the 
striking and, no doubt, well founded opinion, that the Cholera 
has saved more lives in this country than it had destroyed, by 
compelling us to adopt measures of cleanliness and health. 

The Temperance cause flourishes in Bromwich, and the 
Temperance Gazette, a monthly journal of moral and social pro- 
gress is published there ami widely circulated. 
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THEN AND NOW.— JOHN HTJSS BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL OP CONSTANCE. 

Four hundred and tlriity-two years bare passed over 
this earth, since the scene depicted in our engraving 
took place. The great dawn of the Beformation had 
broken. Our venerable Wickliffe had lived and died, 
pursued by the howling* of the wolves of priestcraft, 
but untouched by their fangs. John Huas, the noble 
Bohemian, had imbibed the spirit of the British Re- 
former, from his translation of the Bible. The church 
under John XXni,sunk in the vilest immorality, began 
to be alarmed at the daring doctrine* of the Professor 
of Prague, and summoned him to the Council of Con- 
stance. His progress thither wa* like the triunrnh of 
a conqueror rather than that of a man arraigned for 
heresy and contempt of Holy Mother Church. He 
went protected by the safe conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund. In the ancient city of art and commerce, 
Nuremberg, be defended his doctrines against the advo- 
cates of the old superstitions amid enthusiastic applause 
from the multitude. The people followed bis steps as 
he pursued bit journey through the country as those of 
a second saviour. 

He arrived in Constance, and the scene was changed. 
That ancient and ever-ready cry of the crafty, of the 
Guild of Ghostly Shepherds, of the lovers of fat sheep 
and heavy fleeces, was gone forth. — " The Church is 
in Danger !" True, the cry betrayed what church it 
was — for Christ's Church is never in Danger. He 
himself has declared that it is founded on a rock, and 
that the gates of hell itself shall not prevail against it. 
But the Church of the Ghostly 8hepherds, of the Hire- 
lings, always has been and always will be in danger, 
till it ultimately fall, and the true and universal church 
be left standing alone. The Church was in danger — 
but what church ? The church of state-craft — the only 
church which can be in danger. That was a great 
and manifest truth, and its crafty ones instinctively 
knew it. Therefore — when the Man of the People — 
the Man who read and expounded the Bible, 
the Man who, like Moses descending from the Mount of 
God, had made his face bright as a sun, by gazing on 
the immortal splendour — when this man cast his light 
on the dark places of Roman licentiousness— the owls 
and the bats shrieked, the serpents and the scorpions 
writhed and hissed, all the creatures of carrion and cor- 
ruption ran together and spat fire and poison. The Man 
of Truth offered Truth and Knowledge for nothing, and 
all those who had grown fat on the sale of lies — came 
round him, and gnashed their teeth, and howled him 
down.* 

There stands the noble man -and martyr ! He will 
defend the truths of God against the selfish lies of men, 
but the Pope and Cardinals and Priests will not hear 
him. When he speaks of the eternal dominion of Truth, 
Liberty, and Knowledge, they stamp, and groan, and 
bellow ; when he charges them with their beastliness, 
their crimes and oppressions, they laugh uproariously. 

There stands the undaunted man, and reminds the 
Emperor of his safe-conduct, and the craven Emperor, 
blushes and stammers out, that he can give no real pro- 
tection to a Heretic. The power of civil government 
sinks before the baleful breath of Priestcraft. The armed 
monarch, the victorious Sigismund quails before a 
mitred monk. He stands, monarch as ho is, branded as a 
traitor before his country and his age. And John Huss 
.goes to the dungeon, and to the fire, with a paper cap, 
and three capering devils on his head ! But what said 
he brave martyr at the stake ? "To-day you roast a 



goose, but in another century will come a swan that 
you will not be able to slay." And true to his time, 
Luther came. 

And what said the martyr's staunch friend, the noble 
Chlura ? " Be comforted, brave teacher, for truth is of 
more value than life !" 

In the four hundred years that have rolled over the 
world since that remarkable bonfire blazed forth in Con- 
stance, and the paper cap and its three capering devils 
flared high into the air,* how many martyrs and how 
many triumphs have Truth, Liberty, and Knowledge 
had in it ? We have made great marches into unknown 
regions, effected huge inroads into the strongholds of 
craft and despotism ; have seen many a beautiful and 
wonderful thing brought forth by science and converted 
into the ordinary possession of the ordinary multitude. 
The clown ruminates over his spade on government and . 
the foundations of law and justice ; the workman reads ; 
the workman preaches; the workman harangues his fel- | 
lows and his rulers ; the workman is become poet, phi- 
losopher, statesman, and the fearless denouncer of pre- I 
late and of priest. Even in his rags and his misery — if he 
have won nothing else, he has won that — the enfranchise- 
ment of his mind ; if he have not yet achieved his politi- 
cal freedom, and is therefore gregarious in squalid tene- 
ments, and ragged and lean with-hungry labour, he is 
free from the empire of the stake and faggot— and 
nigher to a still greater freedom than he dreams. 

Bat amid all this advance one thing remains. un- 
changed, unprogressive, and that is — Priestcraft. True 
its dragon wings are dipt, its talons are cut close, — but 
its maw is capacious as ever — and its nature and cha- 
racteristics are the same — they are immutable. At this 
moment what is the spectacle exhibited by the State 
Church r for it matters not whether such a machine be 
Roman or Anglican — it is all one. Is is the old story 
new fangled. Dr. Hampden and the Church in danger ! 
We have one man accused of liberal opinions, and yet 
himself half ashamed of them ; and all the other mob of 
paid priests crying — "Away with him, for he is not fit 
to live — in a bishop's palace." 

The well-paid, well-fed. clergy of the English State 

Church are zealously labouring to undo what Huss and 

Jerome of Prague, and Luther and Melancthon, thought 

it high time to do three and four hundred of years ago. 

I The old leaven of Popery left in the English Church by 

| its royal reformers has worked as it was sure to do, and 

' Popery imder the black-gown of Edward Pusey has 

once more raised its head, and stretched forth its long 

fingers towards the titles and rich glebes of England. 

The exhibitions of priestly greed, ambition, envy, 
jealousy, bluster, haughty menace and mean retraction, 
which have just passed before our eyes, are most un- 
seemly. They are a scandal to the age and the nation. 
They are an opprobrium to the English people who have 
so long suffered the opportunity and the occasion for 
them to remain. The cure for them is simple and palp- 
able — take away the bone of contention. We complain 
that these men bring religion into contempt by their 
brawls ; that they desecrate the temple of Christianity 
by their selfish wrangling*. Carry the bone out of the 
temple and the hungry dogs will follow it. No priests will 
quarrel about nothing. Take away the filthy lucre and 
the filthy animals will trot away in silence. But you 
have conferred on those men the monstrous property of 
Ten Millions a Year. You have planted " the root of 
all evil," and gilded its branches with bishoprics and 
arch-bishoprics, with lordships and things that " show 
their mitred fronts in courts and parliaments," and then 
you look for Christian humility and disinterested virtues. 
It is in vain that millions of Dissenters flourishing on 

• Fact. 
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their own resources, have demonstrated that Christianity 
has an innate vitality. Ten Millions a Tear — and the 
solid property, the tithes, the fertile acres, the noble 
lordships, the proud palaces, out of which this princely 
income springs, and in which it is spent, are enough to 
ruin the most orthodox church, to corrupt the purest 
clergy, to destroy the most fervent zeal that ever existed. 
Ten Millions a Tear — and we do not speak of a 
gorgeous fable but of a monstrous fact. The clergy 
themselves have returned their tithes alone in order to 
commutation, at six millions. Ten Millions a Tear, 
we repeat it, would utterly ruin, effeminate, feed up into 
lethargic fat, and drive to an ignominious fate the finest 
church* in the universe — while better employed — it j 
would, in eighty years, discharge the whole na- 
tional debt, and leave the magnificent principal " with 
all its lands and towers," to do great and magnificent 
works for the public relief, solace and enlightenment 
of a great and magnificent people. 

This, surely, is a significant hint, and well worth 
taking. In this case it would be the highest wisdom, 
where so much scandalous noise U created by too much 
fullness of living, to " make a solitude and call it peace." 
While so many thousands in this country want the com- 
monest elements of instruction — while it has been shown 
that there are vast numbers of children that never heard 
of Christ, of a futuro life, or scarcely of God; while 
such tens of thousands starve for want of work, or for 
want of its due wages ; while commerce fails, and 
foreign nations beat down our manufacturers with cheap 
competition ; while misery and sensualism stalk through 
our cities hand in hand ; while famished men, and women 
and children, haggard and livid with want, arc beginning 
to mutter together of the lost rights of nature, and of re- 
volution — it is time to apply the wealth which was 
given for the poor to the poor; tor the spread of knowledge 
to that end ; for ghostly comfort to the convincement of 
the people that religion, charity, Christ and God are not 
names and mockeries, but eternal and most comfortable 
things. The great machinery of State Religion has failed! 
It has produced, instead of knowledge, virtue and happi- 
nosfl only vile wrangling, and a godless lottery of great 
prizes. We have Ten Millions a year, appropriated 
to that which the Dissenters demonstrate grows better of 
itself,— we have a paid and wrangling priesthood — and 
a people unfed, uninstructed, and unhappy. If we are 
worthy of the name which Milton, Hampden, and Sidney 
bore, or of the country which God has given us, we shall 
not be long ere we call to mind what it is for which the 
martyrs and the patriots have lived and died— we shall 
avenge religion of its insults, and the people of its 
wrongs. 



NEW TEAR VERSES. 

Bt Goodwyn Barmbt. 

Oh Death, thou door of life, thou shadowy porch 
Of new existence! once again thy portals 
Open, and once again thy flickering torch 

Guidest to the immortals. 
The insect hours beneath thy chilly breath 
Droop their gay wings, and close their tiny plumes ; 
The days are hearsed up in thy nightsome glooms ; 
The ghosts of years troop unto thee, Death ! 
Sad waves the mournful, melancholy willow 
Over the stream of Time's last sunken billow ; 
But ripple follows ripple, wave on wave, 
And morn's young eyes from out the orient glow 



When night's cowl darkest glooms upon its brow ; 
While spectral shades, sink into the deep grave, 
Shimmering and melting like thin flakos of snow, 
On the dark waters where the eddies rave — 
Though all the buds of earth rise up to blow. 

Dim porch of Time ! amid God's shadowy wood, 

Pillared with moonstone, indistinct and thin, 

And branched around with a cloud-woven screen, 

Slim as a mist-bower morning's sky within, 

Impalpable as void, thou long bast stood ; 

While through thee bards have rather felt than seen, 

As over thee a web-whged Instant hung 

Bat -like and weird thy filmy mists among - 

A fading shade ! A spectre like a wind ! 

Failing in ebbing gust, and like a lung 

Drawn inward, by a respiration blind 

As though a fainting breezy look was flung 

By that vague Ghost of the Old Tear behind — 

While by it passed, as two thoughts in the mind 

Flit by each other ; a bright spirit fair, 

Like a fresh breath of odorous sun-filled air, 

With hastening eyes, and front -blown tresses bright ; 

And with a gush of music rising higher, 

And softly floating nigher and yet nigher, 

The soul of the New Tear arose in light. 

Through its fond eyes so sweet in its bright hair, 
I see the larches tassels waving fair, 
The old oak sprouts of green, the pines red births, 
The sycamores rich gummy growths so pale — 
Its pulse has quickened all things of the earth's, 
Made dew from snow and soft rain from the hail. 
Through its fond eyes I see the bell of the vale 
A bud and then a bloom, within that dell, 
Where in that nutty copse I hear the tale 
The blackbird yet shall pipe in mellow swell. 
The pink buds of the briar I smell them blow : 
I see the spotted cowslips gild the croft ; 
I hear the lark singing from heaven aloft; 
The very bee-flower blooms, and bending low 
I strive to catch the insect form, and lo! 
A blossom lovely in my hand doth glow; 
I sec the dark moss greened upon the eaves ; 
I find the violet hid amid its leaves ; 
I scent the grasses in the new-mown hay ; 

I bind the golden sheaves ; 

My fancy rushes weaves, 
Even as I sit and think on New Tear's day. 

I sit alone, far, far from thee World ! 
Thou tyrant and thou slave ! thou base deceiver 
From nature and her ways, whose lip is curled 
Even at thy mother's bosom ! thou bereaver ! 
Both false and foul, of all pure sweets of life ! 
I sit alone, even at thy midst, in strife 
With thee and thine. I would I were a bird 
To fly away far in some copse of nut, 
And there amid the dim still evening shut, 
Where naught but God, and some fond traveller heard, 

To pipe a mournful ditty. 

Such as might move to pity 
Of thee and thine, ail whom thy woe had stirred. 

Such song may sound, if not by me be sung — 
God never yet hath lacked the thrushes tongue ; 
Tet while I sit alone on this New Tear, 
Like Crusoe notching at my tree of woe, 
My thoughts like Ids, in this my isle so drear 
Must back into my own lone bosom flow — 
Reflect on time misspent, on time forgot, 
On moments lost and hours I yet must gain, 
And while I bless the white days of the lot, 
Beckon the long years I have spent in vain ; 



How many sad hours I have lost in sleep— 

How many dark hours have been sunk in sin — 

How oft forgot my father's flock to keep — 

How oft allowed the wolf to enter in ; 

So many acres have I left untilled 

Of that fair glebe my father to me gave ; 

So many waggons have remained unfilled 

Though ripe brown corn in many a field doth wave : 

So many vain words have I falsely spoken ; 

So many vows of goodness have been broken ; 

So many prayers unsaid and hymns unsung ; 

So many restless Sabbaths of my folly; 

So many falterings of the priestly tongue ; 

So many thorns in my un-berried holly ; 

So many thoughts to man, and earth's poor sod ; 

So few to heaven and God ? 
Bad as the world is ! Black as is its shame ! 

Yet am not I to blame ? 
Judge not, Man! but to thyself be true, 
And the world's judgment shall be read in you. 

Hail Hope ! I love thy neighbourly abode, 
And aye will journey thy frequented road, 
For all glad thoughts are warbled from thy tongue, 

Thou New Year's Ode !* 
Thou art for ever, ever, ever sung, 
Even by the way-worn and the grey-beard young; 
If I inspired by thee this New Year's Day 
Have seen young white lambs in the pastures play — 

Have seen the spring-tide flowers — 
The bramble bloom, the daisies golden eye, 
The silvery lady-smock and crow-foot gay, 
The purple cuckoo buds and hare-bells shy, 
The bright red pimpernel, and snowy may ; 

Have seen the spring-tide-bowers — 
The ripening briar-hip and the ashes' keys, 
The proud oak's acorns, and the fir's brown cones, 
The willow leaves blithe dancing in the breeze ; — 
And heard the woodlands sweet with chirping tones 
From song-birds' throats in a rich concert given 

As poet -praise to heaven ! 
If I inspired by thee have seen these bowers — 

Have scented these fair flowers — 
Have heard these birds their mellow music raise, 

Through windows frosted o'er — 

Though snow has blocked the door — 
Say shall I sever Man from Nature's genial ways ? 
Oh no ! oh never ! hard as is man's dust 
Of earthy being, he too has a spring 
Which like the slender snow-drop through the crust 

Of frozen earth and chill, 
Shall gently rise a pure transparent thing, 

And its spring life fulfil ! 

Then grace to thee New Year, and many a blessing, 

Old friend with a New face J 
Glorious may be the days of thy possessing 

If we the moments grace. 
The hours gone bye we ne\er can restore — 
Their golden sands are scattered on the floor ; 
The days now lost we but lament in vain— 
Their ruddy suns will never flush again : 
The past is dead ! the present only lives ; 

The future but may be ; 
Never or Now ! To-day alone God gives — 

To-day requires of thee; 
To-morrow never comes ! This day shall be, 
With a new life, the best New Year to thee. 
1847. 



A DAY AND NIGHT AT THE GENEBAL POST- 
OFFICE. 

By George Reynolds. 

(Concludfd from p. 28.) 

As we are aware, however, that many, very many of 
these errors, and consequent inconveniences, arise from 
want of accurate knowledge of the practice, we shall 
here furnish the public with certain instructions * as to 
posting, &c, which, if practised, will materially assist 
the service, and save both the senders and receivers of 
correspondence much chagrin and disappointment 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

As to Letters. — 1. Always stamp your letters by 
labels, or use the pre-paid envelope : never make pay- 
ments in coin, nor neglect paying your letters : either 
practice is an injury to the Post-office revenue. 

2. Direct your letters plainly, simply, and fully ; let 
the name be distinct, the number and street be legible, 
and the name of the town or city unmistakeable. 

3. If you expect a letter and it does not arrive, do 
not write at once to the Secretary of the Post-office, but 
put yourself in communication with your correspond- 
ent. If he has sent to you, most probably, you will 
gain some data by which your application will be ren- 
dered far more intelligible to the officers of the Post- 
office than otherwise, and the enquiry will be, of course, 
materially facilitated. If he has not sent, of course you 
will glean a fact which will satisfy your mind upon the 
subject. 

4. Remember if you apply to the Post-office in any 
case of missing, or mis-delivered letters, to state the 
case in as few words as possible : say what you mean, 
and the officers will see at once that you mean what you 
say. 

5. Be not over anxious about a reply to your applica- 
tion. The Post-officers never keep a case after it has 
gone through the necessary routine, and all will be done 
to obtain for you a satisfactory answer. 

As to Packets. — 1. Do not forget that no letter or 
packet can be sent by the post between places in the 
united Kingdom if it exceeds twofegt in length. If it 
exceed four ounces in weight, it must be pre-paid ; and 
that, at present, there is no limitation as to weight. 

2. Remember the following exceptions to this rule : — 
Parliamentary Petitions and Addresses to Her Majesty 
(if specially and solely directed to " the Queen ") pass 
free: Petitions to either House of Parliament for- 
warded to any member of such House ; printed Yotes 
and Proceedings of Parliament. Letters or Packets to 
and from the Public Departments, and Letters to and 
from places abroad, are not regulated by the first in- 
struction, either as to. size or weight. 

3. Never send by post, letters containing articles of a 
nature injurious to the officers of the Post-office or the 
contents of the mail-bags, for fear of the penalties tu 
which you would be exposed. 

4. Never send by post any articles likely to sustain 
injury from the pressure in the mail -bags, to which 
they are unavoidably subjected. 

5. Never send coin, medals, brooches, gold pins, or 
any other valuable material or ornament by post. If 
you wish to send a remittance to a friend in the country, 
go to the Money Order-office, in Aldersgate-street, pay 
in your cash there, and the amount of " commission '"' 



* We may here observe that these " Instructions *» contain 
the latest directions of the authorities as to the practice. 
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charged you will find on this paper under the head 
" Money Order-office. " Absolute necessity only can 
justify your sending any of the articles above-named by 
post; there are plenty of other modes tf transmitting 
them, without tempting badly paid officers to commit 
felony. 

As to Newspapers. — 1. Stamped papers, duly au- 
thorized by the Post-Master-General, may pass at any 
time free by post, whatever the date of their publication 
tnay be. 

2. Use no envelope : tie up the paper with string or 
tape, and write the address plainly across the top, on 
the margin. 

3. If you find a newspaper you ought to receive re- 
gularly, fails frequently, ask the Inspector of Letter- 
carriers, by note, to put it " on check " for a short time. 
You will soon find out who is tampering with it, or 
where the fault lies. 

4. Do your part to help the Post-office, and every- 
thing will be done to help you. 

Besides these officers, necessarily engaged in ad- 
vancing the subsidiary duties from day to day, there 
are others, employed in the Accountant and Receiver- 
General's offices, and also in the office of the Superin- 
tending President, at the London district office. In the 
Accountant General's office, a large amount of business 
is done. The Accountant has the general controul and 
superintendence of the accounts, and checks, relating to 
the revenue. He furnishes the items of expenditure, 
and provides for their production at the Audit-office once 
a year, where they are examined and allowed. The 
clerks are employed in superintending the bye'and.cross 
road accounts throughout the kingdom ; examining the 
accounts of the inland and London district office, and 
those of the letter-bill, postage stamps, rural posts, and 
the colonial and foreign accounts with the office, and in 
the entry of remittances. There are employed in these 
duties about forty officers daily. 

The Receiver-general's office is one entirely inde- 
pendent of the Post-office, though connected with it. 
As the operations performed therein are a check upon 
the Post-office, the chief officer takes his appointment 
not under the Post-Master-General, but by warrant 
from the Lords of the Treasury. The Receiver-general 
is responsible for the gross receipts of the revenue. He 
pays all salaries, and other expenses ; signs all drafts 
upon the Bank of England both on revenue and money 
order accounts ; pays into the Exchequer the net re- 
venue, signing the specifications and " write offs" for 
that purpose. The requisitions to the Stamp Office for 
postage stamps he also, signs, and it is he who is respon- 
sible for the general accounts of receipts and payments 
to the Commissioners for auditing public accounts. 
To the Treasury, this officer sends a weekly account of 
receipt and expenditure : and for the safe custody of the 
large amount of gold required for the daily service, 
from the Bank, he is also responsible. Thirteen officers 
(chief clerks, and others) assist daily in this duty. 

Enquiries, applications, and complaints of all kinds, 
either with reference to letters or newspapers sent 
through the London District Post-Office, are examined 
and replied to in the Superintending President's Office, 
as well as all the "rides" in that department, and the 
Surveyor's work, which requires careful and, indeed, 
unremitting attention. 

The mid-day mail is superintended by the President 
of the Inland Office. Several of the General Post sub- 
sorters assort the letters daily, and the delivery in the 
central parts of the metropolis is effected by the General 
Post letter-carriers, while those of the District Post- 
Office circulate the remainder of the correspondence, 
which now begins to be very considerable. 

The mail-guard service is separately regulated. Of- 



ficers are on duty all day; and the guards, who attend 
to the delivery of the bags throughout the country, are 
sent out by day or by night, as their services may be 
required. 

THE MONEY ORDER OFFICE. 

One of ihe most valuable branches of the Post-Office 
service is the Money Order Office. Commenced as a 
private speculation by Robert Watts, Esq. about half a 
century since, it has continued to increase from year to 
year in importance, until it has at length become the 
" working man's bank," through which he may send 
when at a distance, his earnings to his wife and family. 
It is enough with reference to the utility of this depart- 
ment and the high estimation in which it is held, for us 
to say, that since its establishment the number of orders 
issued and paid within the year has increased upwards 
of thirty -fold. Its branches have been extended to every 
town in the United Kingdom where a Post-Office of com- 
parative substance is to be found, so that now but little 
difficulty exists in obtaining either an issue or the pay- 
ment of money orders. 

Nearly three-hundred officers are employed in this 
service in the London Office in Aldersgate-street alone, 
and several others at the Branch Offices in the Metro- 
polis. The hours are from ten to four, and the amount 
charged for commission is 3d. for sums under £5, and 
6d. for amounts transmitted beyond that sum. In the 
year, ended the 5th of January, 1847, 7,024,882 money- 
orders were issued and paid, the total amount of money 
represented by which, reached the enormous total of 
£14,115,153. 19s. 9d. 

Enquiries for money orders lost may be made in the 
same manner as those for missing letters. * 

THE GENERAL POST EVENING DUTY. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the manifold duties 
performed at the Post-Office, is what is called the even- 
ing duty, which consists of the reception of the vast body 
of correspondence posted in, and for twelve miles round 
London, besides the large despatch into the Provinces 
of the morning, evening, and weekly papers. 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the general reader 
a complete idea of this gigantic work : indeed such a 
description would far exceed the limits which could be 
spared in a serial publication. We will, however, 
endeavour, so far as convenient, to present a bird's-eye 
view of the duty which, it is hoped, will prove interest- 
ing inasmuch as it will show what system will do even 
in the most gigantic of all our public institutions where 
the greatest amount of duty is to be performed in tho 
smallest allowance of time, before the mass of corres- 
pondence must be on its way in every species of con- 
veyance, hastened forward by all the kinds of motive 
power with which we are at present acquainted. 

The evening duty in the General Post-Office and at 
the several branch offices throughout the Metropolis, 
commences about four o'clock in the afternoon. The 
first process at the chief office ' the reception of the 
contents of the several mail car.* employed throughout 
London, the collection of the t* .ferent bags from the re- 
ceiving houses and the pouring out the letters and news- 
papers upon what are called the "facing tables " in the 
inland and newspaper offices. This preliminary business 
is performed by the junior hands, who place all the 
letters with the directions uppermost, that the obliter- 
ators and the other stampers may have easy access to 
them. At this moment the interior of the receiving 
rooms where the boxes are placed, communicating with 
the hall, presents a most busy and animated appearance, 

• Diiect " W. Earth, B$q. t Money Order Department : at 
the Office, Aldersgate Street, City, London." 
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showers of letters teeming through the openings and 
continually falling into the large drawers fixed for their 
reception. The clerks at the windows and the paid 
letter messengers are also fully engaged, and the busy 
hum of the stampers resounds through the whole of this 
part of the building. As the letters thus teem in, the 
work of obliteration and affixing the dated stamp, pro- 
ceeds ; and as this is accomplished the correspondence 
is handed over to the sorters who divide the letters into 
what are termed " roads,"— or rather " lines of road/, 
traversed by the several mail conveyances or embraced 
on the routes of the lines of railway. 

The letters so divided are then collected and taken 
to other assorters, or " clerks at the roads, " who make 
the final assortment by placing each letter into boxes 
labelled with the name of the post-towns comprised in 
the division or road. Besides this, letters which have 
been registered by the payment of a fee of one shilling, 
are all entered xn what is called the " country letter 
book ; " thence they are transferred to the " road, " 
where the clerk enters the name and address of the 
party to whom they are sent on the bill of the post-mas 
tcr; and finally they are tied up in the "way bill," 
separately from all the other letters, that the deputy 
may send, with the bill, back to the Post-office the 
next day, the receipt showing that the "money letter " 
has been " duly received " by the proper party. Up to 
six o'clock in the evening, the " glut" of the letters is 
excessive ; and a casual looker-on would wonder how it 
it is possible that so great a mass of correspondence 
can be possibly got through. Presidents, however, 
exert themselves to the uttermost in order to spread the 
duty as much as possible ; and clerks, sorters, messen- 
gers, and other officers, do all they can to keep the duty 
" down " as much as can be, or they would be speedily 
overwhelmed and reported for being " late " at their di- 
vision. The hour of six having struck, the correspond- 
ence arrives more gradually, in consequence of the late 
" fee ; " and then the officers are enabled to " master " 
the pressure, bv hard working until about a quarter be- 
fore eight o'clock, when only a few straggling, badly 
directed, or doubtful letters have to be sorted. Imme- 
diately afterwards the bundles, being all tied up, are 
placed in the bags brought over from the newspaper- 
office to receive the letters thus prepared for them in 
the Inland-office. 

Simultaneously with the above duty, the work of as- 
sorting the newspapers is performed, but in a different 
part of the building — an upper-room over the Inland- 
office. The great body of newspapers is received from 
the London vendors a few minutes before six o'clock in 
the evening, 40,000 being posted within ten minutes, 
60,000 having been received and assorted in the course 
of the afternoon and evening. After six o'clock the 
supply is limited, there being from that hour until half- 
past seven one halfpenny fee. Upon upwards of 1,000 
per night, however, this fee is paid upon each paper. 
The newspapers are not stamped, they are sorted simi- 
larly to the letters ; but, being more bulky, the process 
is necessarily of a slower character than the letter sort- 
ing. From time to time during the duty the boxes are 
emptied, and the papers put into the bags ; and at 7:46 
these bags are sent into the Inland-office, some of them 
being let down by slides into the office, and others of 
them being conveyed by the steam-machine to the 
clerks in that department. 

At length the final letter is sorted, and the bags 
" brought over." In five minutes all the letters are de- 
posited ; and in five more the bags are tied up in sacks, 
and given in charge to the several guards, who from that 
moment become responsible for their safe delivery to 
the Deputy Postmaster in the provinces. Messenger* 
convey them to the different omnibuses, and in the 



course of a few more minutes — as the clock of the Post- 
office strikes eight, — the rumbling wheels of the various 
vehicles announce the fact, that this vast body of corre- 
spondence is on its way to its destination to every part 
of the United Kingdom, the colonies, and the most dis- 
tant parts of the habitable globe. 

The Post-office is, after this hour, comparatively de- 
serted : nobody remains there except the night messen- 
gers waiting for foreign arrivals, and the private watch* 
men who perambulate its silent offices and empty 
apartments, until the early morning duty again awakens 
life and activity by new arrivals from the provinces and 
abroad. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having now enumerated the different duties of the 
Post-office establishment, both of an executive and de- 
partmental character, it remains for us only to glance at 
the mode of appointment and the rate of pay provided 
for the " officers and persons" connected with this vast 
social machine. Glad should we have been to have had 
it in our power to say that the " working classes" in this 
most responsible and important section of the public 
service were fitly and adequately remunerated. It is to 
be regretted that such is not the case ; and so much the 
more, because it is to be feared that the interests of the 
" few," under the existing system of management, are 
considered, while " the rights of the many" are too fre- 
quently overlooked, or only very cursorily and tardily en» 
quired into. That principle, in a public establishment 
cannot be a good one, which regards the rank of the 
officer only, and not his actual value to the service ; and 
that scheme must be faulty which prevents a worthy 
subordinate officer from rising in rank beyond his own 
class, however industrious he may have proved himself 
or fit for higher duty and increased salary. Nor is this 
the end of the evil. In the upper degrees of seniority 
in clerkships the amount of remuneration is princely ; 
while in the first classes of the lower offices, the pit- 
tance is " poor indeed." This should not be ; for the fact 
is that in both cases the responsibility is, — to say the 
least, — equal; and the actual labour falls, without 
question, far most severely upon the worst paid men, 
though the date of appointment in both instances may 
be the same. And in the case of superannuation allow- 
ances the well-paid clerk, who rises from an easy seni- 
ority to the maximum sum of £450 per annum has 
always before him the pleasing prospect of a liberal 
pension. According to the scale furnished in the Acts 
of Parliament 3 Geo. IV, c. 113 and 4 and 5 William IV, 
c. 24, he can, look forward to certain twelfths of his 
salary and emoluments, according to length of service, 
this allowance increasing every five years up to 45 
years servitude, at which time this officer is entitled to 
the whole of his salary and emoluments, if appointed 
before the 6th of August, 1829, and two-thirds if he was 
appointed since that date. But what is the case in the 
instance of " subsorters" and " letteT carriers ?" They 
are allowed (if in the General-post) £20 per annum 
from 15 to 20 years servitude; £30 from 20 to 25 
years active duty ; £40 from 26 to 30 years, and if they 
remain 30 years more, they cannot obtain any addition 
to £50 per annum ! The messengers receive a .trifle 
extra, as they are permitted to rise to £60 per annum 
after 35 years service. Bnt what do the poor London 
district-postmen get — the men who most need help, 
because during active service they are the worst paid t 
Nine shillings per week after 25 years service; seven 
shillings from 20 to 25 ; six shillings from 16 to 20 ; and 
under 15 years an allowance not to exceed five shillings 
per week, and that only in very special oases. Naturally 
enough we enquire why this is sof The answer is re- 
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turned in a document relating to the Post-office (713) 
dated 21st of July, 1847, page 33:— the above scale is 
" more suitable to their rank" while at the same time " it 
embraces a fair consideration of their respective length 
of service."* 

The objection we take to this practice U powerful : it 
is this, that the SYSTEM is not just. It required 
the same influence and patronage to procure a situation 
for the letter carrier as for the highest clerk in the ser- 
vice. Both of them had to be trained to the duties they 
are required to fill, but the one happened to fall among 
the ranks of the "gentlemen" of the establishment, 
and the other was officially unfortunate in having to 
wear the " uniform," stamping him in the eyc3 of the 
11 Heads of Departments" as a "person" in the service ! 
Let it not be supposed that in writing these strictures 
that we wish to impute blame to the men placed in the 
superior offices for the purpose of carrying out the 
practice. By no means ; they are but the creatures of 
the system ; the tools of the practice. But this we do 
say, that in order to encourage the honest man, who 
faithfully performs his duty in the midst of all the diffi- 
culties of a rising family and an inadequate income, 
the path cf promotion ought to be opened, and some- 
thing like equal justice should be distributed through- 
out the establishment. Let not the authorities 
take advantage of the prostrate condition of the 
"working classes" in the office to dri\e men to 
despondency at their prospects and perhaps to disho- 
nesty because of them ; but let the Lords of Her Ma- 
jesty's Treasury in future repudiate any tampering with 
the rights, immunities, and privileges of the so-called 
"subordinate" officers and "persons." Encourage- 
ment given to such men would be repaid with interest. 
The men are willing to labour; let them not be trampled 
upon, but equitably paid for their services, promoted 
according to their deserts independently of ".class inter- 
ests, " or venal preference, or any other interested ar- 
rangements, and let them be honourably paid according 
to tJxe terms of the Acts of Parliament when they are 
no longer able to labour in the public service. 

We now take our leave of this interesting department. 
Much as has been accomplished therein by the persever- 
ance of Mr. Rowland HiU and others for the good of the 
public, much more remains to be done. Large as is 
now the postal establishment of this country, and 
widely as its ramifications penetrate into distant lands, 
a few years will show that the maximum is nothing like 
attained. The principle of an uniform rate once admit- 
ted into the Post-office has opened an almost intermi- 
nable line of business before the authorities ; and the 
simplification of the mode of payment through the 
Stamp-office will effect still more. Such a result is the 
natural consequence of the steps already taken. Many 
of the now existing anomalies with respect to ship and 
foreign rates must be removed; and an almost total 
change must and will take place, both in the mode of 
management and the terms of contract between na- 
tion and nation, with respect to the transmission of cor- 
respondence. Further than this. We hesitate not to 
say, that the time will come, when not only the utmost 
simplicity will be introduced into alt the arrangements 
of the department, but that a still further reduction of 
rates of postage will be made, and that in the end, we 
shall have, not merely an inland but a continental, an 
" Ocean,"-- aye, fartier,— an UNIVERSAL " PENNY 
POSTAGE. " 

• Letter of the Duke of Bkamond to the lords of the Trea- 
sury. Pate. Jan. 26th, 1833. 



THE POST'S MISSION. 

By Henry Sutton, 

Author of " The Evangel of Love. " 

Pabt I. 

The student, " says Ralph Emerson, " must em- 
brace solitude as a bride. He must have his glees and 
his glooms alone. His own estimate must be measure 
enough, his own praise reward enough for him. " To 
illustrate this high text, we will press into our service a 
modem poem : if with its own will, well and good ; if 
not, then without it. 

He who would be a poet, must learn to withdraw him- 
self from trivialities as much as he can. He must com- 
mune with his own soul, passing through many a Pytha- 
gorean lustrum. From the petty pleasures and anxie- 
ties of the worldling, he must piously abstain. Espe- 
cially must he keep his own island of individuality to 
himself; and while 

" Up and down the people go 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round his island there below, " 
he must not give them liberty to do much more than 
gaze. It is his business equally to let the common con- 
cerns of mammon-hunting and pleasure-hunting go by ; 
and while by his retreat 

" slide the heavy barges " 

of business, or 

44 flitteth the shallop silken-sailed " 

of pleasure, they must always be " unhailed " by him, 
nor may he seek to be admitted to the company of their 
crews. Moreover, from all ambition and love of fame 
must he be free : no one must 



and 



" see him wave his hand, 

Or at the casement see him stand ; " 

" in all the land " 



he must remain unknown, denying himself for the sake 
of his vocation. 

Of course, such a seclusion will be one of sorrow, in 
some particulars. The poet's island, let us be sure, is 
" willow-veiled " — shrouded with weening willows. In 
sorrows, in fears, in tremblings, must no have his part : 

" Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 

Through the wave that runs for ever 

By the island in the river — " 
the island of his seclusion : yet, withal, he is not left 
comfortless; and though his situation has it» " gray 
walls " and " gray towers, " there is still a " little space 
of flowers " which he may call his own. 

And let it be said, once for all, if the poet expects 
outward conditions to be over-propitious, and looks 
much at external circumstances, he will $o wrong. It 
is of no use for him to complain that he has fallen on 
evil times and amid evil tongues ; and if he thinks mere 
outside advantages very needful, he will be disappointed. 
Many a crook in the lot shall he have. No deep roman* 
tic woods, no high majestic mountains, no outward ad- 
vantages peculiarly propitious, encompass the poet's 
island of seclusion ; — 

" On either side the river lie 

Long fields " 

not of asphodel with amaranthine bowers; but of 
homely common-place M barley " and " rye, " — worldly 
utility, rather than poetic beauty : — 
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" Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky,'- 

not leaving even a redeeming glimpse in the horizon. 

We have said the poet must not go out of his way to 
seek popularity in his lifetime ; — nor from this position 
may we in any wise swerve. Nevertheless, neither shall 
he, while he lives, be entirely unknown. Always there 
will be a few discerning minds, who will recognise and 
love the poet. — Not those who go with the crowd : not 
those who reap the world's furrows in the sunshine of 
open day : — 

" Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley ; " — 

only those who, though engaged in the business of the 
world, can yet see clearly in the twilight and the ob- 
scure watches of the night, will be likely to appreciate 
the poet's labours. 

" Only reapers, reaping early, 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes clearly, 
Down to towered Caraelot ; — 
And by the. moon the reaper weary 
Piling. sheaves " 

in those " uplands airy, " from which, as from a watch- 
tower, he beholds the times with view more elevated 
than the many can attain to, 

" Listening, whispers, ' 'Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shalott/ " 



Pakt n. 

Having thus ascertained the inward situation of the 
poet, now let us consider what that is which he has to 
do. His poetic power (which we will call for the nonce, 
' the Lady of Shalott ') ;— what does she occupy herself 
with in this seclusion ? 

! " There she weaves by night and day, 

i A magic web with colours gay : ' ' — 

j a web of poetry. And what is it prompts her to this 
j continual labour ? It is the silent whisper of her consci- 
I ence, — the sense of responsibility, — of the greatness of 
the work to be done, and the necessity of doing it : — 
, teaching her that she must work while it is called to- 
day, seeing that it will so soon be dark. For in the depth 
, i of her own soul, 
; l " She has heard a whisper say 

' A curse is on her if she stay; — " 

not if unavoidably hindered in her work ; no ; —but 
,*%? i only if she neglect it, for the sake of mingling with the 
*f frivolities, pleasures, and small pursuits of the outer 

7 world. Not 

i tl if she stay" 

merely; but only 

" if she stay 
To look down to Camelot :" — 

| that is the sin. For by so doing, she would spoil the 
purity and delicacy of her mind, and abate its depth of 

| apprehension; which, if she did, then would her mis- 
sion be, in its highest extent, unaccomplishable ; since 
she would then have no oracle, by whose leadings to 
shape her way. The priestess of her own heart is she 
to be; always believing, that so long as she preserves 
its purity, its pulses will beat true time to the great cho- 
rus of the universe, and the eternal singing of the stars 
She looks, therefore, not to books for her authority • but 
originally, to her own soul : ' 

•' For, moving through that mirror clear, 
" Shadows.of the world\appear : " 



shadows of the whole world of humanity. There she 
sees a faithful reflection of all that passes in the great 
globe :— 

" There the river-eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village churls, 
And the red cloaks of market-girls 
Pass onward from Shalott. " 

And not every -day life only; but she is at home in all 
times and conditions, and sympathises with all. So 
that she can at any time recal any vision of the past at 
will : as for instance, 

" Sometimes a troop of damsels glad ; 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd lad ; " 
or for a change, 

" Along-haired page with crimson clad ;" 
yes, 

" And sometimes through the mirror blue" — 
(for blue is Love's colour ; — no mirror will do for the 
poet, except the mirror of love) — 

" The knights come riding two and two. " — 
However, for all her ideal associates shadowed in her 
mirror, the lady is alone : she has no champion in the 
outer world, as yet, to fight her battles, and win fame 
for her: 

" She has no loyal knight and true, " — 
and needs none : 

" But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror's magic sights :" — 

delights, I say, and yet not without sorrow too '• not 
without sore temptation : — 

" For often through the silent nights, 
A funeral with plumes and lights 
And music goes to pamelot : " — 
A funeral at which some misled poet or prophet, assists 
at his own obsequies, by consenting to succumb to the 
temptations of the outer world. Funeral though it be, 
however, it is not without its deep fascinations : there 
are plumes, and lights, and music, in the passage to po- 
pular applause ; and often, the temptation held out to 
follow so j sweet, though deadly an example, is very 
strong upon the poet, when he sees men of inferior 
powers exalted, by writing down to the people, far 
above himself in fame and honour. And when once the 
lady allows her mind to dwell on the pleasures from 
which she is debarred ; and calls up some fine air-castle 
or other, whether of 

" Two lovers lately wed, " 
or any other delicious repining imagination ; then her 
fall is most likely near at hand ; it repents her of her 
high purpose ; her resolve grows weak ; her pursuit and 
mission seem vain and idle ; — 

"lam half -sick of shadows, says 
The Lady of Shalott. " 



Pabt in. 

The student's " own estimate must be measure enough, 
his own praise reward enough for him. " Else all will 
go wrong. — Love of applause is the rock : let the vessel 
beware ! For, sooner or later, the temptation in unusual 
strength, and with unusual nearness, is sure to jcome. 
Only 

i "A bowshot from her lower eaves, 
He rides between the barley-sheaves: 
The sun comes dazzling thro' the leaves, 
And flames upon the brazen greaves, " 
the glittering glorious garniture, 

" Of bold Sir Launcelot"— 
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by whom is represented that delicious and dangerous 
Popularity, or Fame, the emblem of which is blazoned 
on his armour : — 

"A red-cross knight for ever kneeled 

To a lady, in his shield, 

That sparkled in the yellow field 

Beside remote Shalott. " 
How glorious does he seem in his adornments ! 

" The gemmy bridle glittered free 

Like to some branch of stars we see 

Hung in the golden galaxy. 

The bridle-bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot ; 

And, from his blazon'd baldrick slung, 

A mighty silver bugle hung, " — 
whereon to blow the blast of fame : — 

" And as he rode his armour rung 
Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone his saddle-leather ; 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame together 

As he rode down to Camelot : 
As often through the purple night 
Below the starry clusters bright. 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott 

" His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trode; 

From underneath his helmet flowed 

His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river n 

He .flashed into the crystal mirror," 
in all his charms and splen^urs. 

So long as the poet is true to his mission, Popularity 
will not make haste to be his : — of that let him be sure. 
The world seldom knows its true poets : — they come unto 
their own, but their own receive them not. Only those 
who prostitute their gifts to the people, will be at once 
applauded by the people. The true genius works alone, 
unregarded: the Sir Launcelot, Popularity, does not 
ride in and pay homage or proffer love at the feet of the 
lady :* he goes past very unconcernedly : — 

" ' Tirra, lirra, * by the river 

Sings Sir Launcelot. " 
Now comes the catastrophe. It is the history of most 
men of genius, that they give in to the enticements of 
delusive Fame. So is it with this Lady of Shalott. 

" She left the web, she left the loom ;" 
her high calling, through love of popular applause, she 
miserably forsook ; — 

" She saw the helmet and the plume, — 

She looked down to Camelot " 
Then began her candlestick to be moved out of its 
place : — 

" Out flew the web, and floated wide ! " 
Her soul, pure no longer, no longer rendered true ora- 
cles : it became partial, prejudiced, dimmed, distorted ; 

" The mirror cracked from side to side ; " 
and then also begun conscience her condemning work : — 

" ' The curse is come upon me, * cried 

The Lady of Shalott." 



Paet IV* 

And now the poet or artist having engaged in the 
pursuit of fame, and lost the higher motives, and the 



single, child-like unconscious soul ; the Lady, or true 
vision and faculty divine within him, from that hour 
begins to die. And the first thing he begins to do, is to . 
find some vehicle to carry him to that popularity which 
he covets. 

" Down he came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, — " 
beneath a mournful willow, — 

Some expedient thenceforth he adopts whereby to puff 
off his own talents and capabilities. He wishes all to take 
note, that the Lady of Shalott, the true genius and 
faculty, is here : — 

" And round about the prow," 
in the most prominent part, and in very legible charac- 
ters, 

" He writes, 
1 Thb Lady op Shalott.' 

" Then down the river's dim expanse 
Like some bold seer in a trance" 

so that he has no power to help himself, — so intoxicating 
is the thirst for fame :— and withal, not without mis- 
giving, and a consciousnees of his sin, — 

" Seeing all his own mischance, -*- 
With a glassy countenance, 

Does he look to Camelot : — 
And at the closing of the day," 

the bright day of purity and singleness of purpose, 

" He loosed the chain, and down he lay : — 
The broad stream bearing far away 

The Lady of Shalott. 
" Lying, robed in snowy white, 
dressed in the outward hypocritic garb of honesty, 

" That loosely flew to left and right, — 
The leaves upon her falling light," 

emblems of her decay, 

" She floated down to Camelot, 
And as the boathead wound along, 
The billowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song," 

the last truly inspired song, of 

" The Lady of Shalott." 

" Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chaunted loudly, chaunted lowly." — 

loudly to those who understand the mournful spectacle, 
lowly and inaudibly to those who understand not : 

" 'Till her eyes," 
her true vision and intent, 

" were darkened wholly, 
J And her smooth face sharpened slowly 

Turned to towered Camelot :" 

I and till the poet, no longer in union with the highest, 
I 60 longer in harmony with the universe, no longer sub- 
missive to the tides of true inspiration, speaks from a 
false source, in blindness pretends to see, in death feigns 
! that he is yet alive. For God will not let his great 
! streams of Truth and Life flow through a polluted chan- 
nel : and directly the artist, who works from a base 
motive, begins to attain that which he seeks, the Lady 
within him, the true faculty, begins to expire. 
" For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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" Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

A corse between the houses high 
Silent into Camelot ;"— 
Silent to all trtte intents and purposes.— But now she be- 
gins to attract much public attention : the woild which 
sees no true prophet, shakes hands with the false ; and 
if a man will but debase his powers, he shall be loved 
and lauded by the people— for a time. Yes, now 
the dead one they will notice,— the dead to the true 
purpose and vocation : — 

" Out upon the wharves they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott." 

and at length, behold ! inquiry is awakened. His merits 
are discussed and hailed in the magazines and reviews. A 
Byron wakes up in the morning, and finds himself 
famous ; the whole world asks after the prodigy — 
" Who is this ? and what is here ?" 

say the reviewers ; 

" And they cross themselves for fear 
All the Knights of Camelot," 

as they always do, when one acquires influence and 
fame: 

" But Launcclot" — 
Popularity or Fame, after having withheld its dictum 
for awhile, after having 

" mused a little space," 

begins to discover the merit of the poet and his works ; 
declares they 

" Have a lovely face," 
and thenceforth heartily bids them God speed. 

Lest we should be accused of seeing farther through 
the millstone than the man who made it. it may be well 
to state at once, that the faculty of the imagination 
deals with universal verities ; and that what a poet lets 
"slip idly from him," unconscious of any intent therein, 
may be notwithstanding a truth the profoundest, a fable 
whose moral shall be the universe. 



THE ROYAL-CLOCK OF COURTWORSHIPTON. 
Translated from the German for Howitt's Journal. 

It was the custom among a nation of savage Moors 
that their chief, should every morning before the day 
dawned, seize his lance and therewith indicate to the 
sun, the course which he must follow through the day ; 
turning himself to the east, he was accustomed to say 
11 am, there thou must ascend ;" and then turning to the 
west, " sun, and there thou must go down !" 

That was very wise for the chief of a nation of sava- 
ges, for he had persuaded his subjects, that he was 
placed upon the earth as God's representative; that he 
was a higher being than they, and that he governed the 
whole world ; for that reason he acted as if the sun 
only waited for his commands to commence its course 
through the heavens. 

It was only a little bit of sacred state-craft, or as it is 
called of diplomacy, among the savages. 

In civilized countries, where people wear gold em- 
broidered collars, and white kid gloves, they manage 
things a deal better. 



At Courtworahipton there is naturally a royal family 
the heads of which are called "Their Majesties." Their 
majesties dine all the year round at three o'clock. In 
ancient times they dined at a public table, that is to say, 
their subjects might come there, not to eat with them, 
but only to see, with their own eyes, that royalty ate 
like other people, and that in all respects they were like 
other people. But as that is now an universally acknow- 
ledged fact, the public table is discontinued. As how- 
ever, between Michaelmas and Candlemas, three 
o'clock was a late hour for dinner, and their majesties 
wished to dine by daylight, the Court took the matter 
into serious consideration. A spirited young fellow who 
had not been initiated into the arts of the courtier pro- 
posed that it should be suggested to their majesties, to 
dine at half-past two. and that the young prince whose 
playfellow he had been, would he was sure, do that 
which was right if it was only shown to him. 

Against this, a monstrous outcry was raised, and 
everybody exclaimed, " who could calculate the conse- 
quences of changing the established order of things? It 
was a revolutionary idea, and one fraught with danger 
to the government. 

An old lord-chief, or whatever his title might be, 
who always took a pinch of snuff whenever he said a 
wise thing, and he did both of them at least every five 
minutes, now took a double pinch, and waving his silk 
pocket-handkerchief as if it had been a flag, he said, — 

" I have long considered it as a piece of presumption in 
the learned, for them to determine the time by the 
course of the sun. Who is it that regulates time ? Is 
it the learned ? Is it the sun ! or is it we ? Let us 
therefore take the reins in our own hands, — and so saying 
he held his pocket-handkerchief by two corners, — let us 
be the regulators of time, my lord ! Let -us resume our 
rights which no length of tjme can abrogate. We, we 
alone it is, that must determine what the time is !" 

After this speech he handed his snuff-box round the 
circle of his hearers; each one took a pinch, and 
nodded. 

The sentinels of the tower were now sent for, and re- 
ceived the command, that in the silence of the night, 
— that it might not excite attention, because in civilized 
countries people don't like that — when everybody was 
asleep, they should put on all the clocks in the city one 
whole hour. 

Nobody was at all aware of the great advance which 
they had made during the night and in their sleep ; the 
soldiers on guard, however, could not conceive how it 
was, that they were dismissed so early ; but they did 
not trouble themselves about it, they were very well 
pleased. 

The utmost confusion, however, prevailed the next 
morning in Courtworshipton. All the servants got up 
too late; the children were after time at school; the 
fires were not lighted in the public offices when this and 
that person arrived, and so on, and so on. 

All the eight-day clocks, time-pieces, and watches, 
had now to be altered in every family. That, however, 
was of little consequence, and was soon forgotten at 
Courtworshipton . 

The Lord-Chief, or whatever his title might be, ma- 
naged it a deal better the next winter. They did not 
suddenly jump over an hour then, but command was 
given that the fingers of the clocks should be put on by 
little and little, so that people scarcely perceived that 
they had gained an hour. And now if a stranger came 
to Courtworshipton, and had a very accurate watch in 
his pocket, he was quite ridiculed by the Courtworship- 
tonians, because he was' so far behind the time ; if he 
were a submissive sort of person, then he set his watch 
by the Royal-clocks; perhaps also altered his own accu- 
rately-going conscience to the prevailing opinions, and 
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allowed it to be, as the saying is, noon at eleven 
o'clock. 

A great difficulty, however, occurs at Courtworship- 
ton. Within a short time the railroad will be opened 
which runs by the place; and then it will be made 
known how all the clocks for these many years have 
been falsely set. The Lord-Chief, or whatever his title 
may be, has opened communications with all other ci- 
ties, to induce them, if possible, to alter their time ; 
but he cannot awaken a corresponding spirit in them. 
He wants to get up a conspiracy among all the time- 
keepers, but neither will he carry that through, be- 
cause there are many amongst them who will not con- 
sent to let their clocks strike according to law. 

Now, therefore, is the Lord -Chief, or whatever his 
title may be, become a devotee, and he makes his ser- 
vants pray with him every day to the sun that it will 
have some consideration, and leap over an hour between 
Michaelmas and Candlemas. If he cannot succeed, he 
must then take his leave, for what will be the conse- 
quences when their royal majesties find out what o'clock 
it really is, and that till now they have been deceive d ? 



A FRENCH SOLDIER IN SIBERIA. 

By William Kennedy. 

I once had a name— now that name is forgotten — 

Hard is the digging in Siberie's mine ! 
No one will speak of it when I am rotten — 
Lend me, pale neighbour, that pick-axe of thine— 
Brother, I'd make a grave 
For a heart-broken slave, 
Whom, in this black kingdom, they call Eighty Nine ! * 

Sweet was the home-snot among our own people — 

Hard is the digging m Siberie's mine ! 
Dear little village, I see thy old steeple 
Among the broad chesnuts, in May-showers, .shine ! 
Ripe vine -yard— fresh river— 
See him will ye never, 
Whom, in this black kingdom, they call Eighty Nine ! 

We fought a long fight — deep in snow were we lying, 

Thinking of home o'er the far-away Rhine— 
The Cossack came on — how we envied the dying ! — 
Hard is the digging in Siberie's mine ! 
Barbarous conqueror, 
He had an Emperor, 
Whom, in your black kingdom, they call Eighty Nine ! 

Soldiers of France, my lost partners in glorj, 

Hard is the digging in Siberie's mine ! 
I oftentimes wish -you could hear my sad story — 
Would ye forget it brave lads of the Line ?— 
Brothers, I make a grave 
For a heart-broken slave, 
Whom, serfs and their Master now call Eighty Nine ! 

Noble companions, your bat tie- trump's sounding! — 

Cursed be the digging in Slavery's mine ! — 
Its echoes all cold-blooded tyrants confounding, 
Mockers of Heaven by titles divine ! — 
Gentle-souled chivalry, 
Onward for Liberty!* 
He once was your comrade, they call Eighty Nine 1 



* The substitution of a number for the name of the captive, 
has been one of the device* resorted to for the social annihila- 
tion of exiles to 8iberia. 



FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 
By Silverpbn. 

They watched till the little ones had done, and 
then scarcely was a crumb to be seen, or a spot of tea, 
and the beautiful wreath lay unbroken round the table. 

"Such," said Mason to some of his friends, "is the 
connexion, even with children, between order and 



And with your leave," said Terence with a bow, 
" I'll take Jean's little boquct. It is so perfect in co- 
pula and colour, that it will serve for a design." 

Mason nodded assent and took Jean's happy lit* 
tie hand. In a few minutes they were beside the 
distant table. Cups, crumbs, and tea spots all about, 
and the few children yet sitting were grumbling over the 
remnants of the middle dish of cake. 

" Here," said Mason, " disorder and the absence of 
the beautiful. These contrasts teach me a lesson." 

Again he pressed Jean's hand, and the child looked 
up into his own with happy face. Gertrude felt humi- 
liated that she had so scornfully repulsed the beautiful 
offering of the flowers. 



Part II. 



The existence of the strong connecting link between 
beauty and refinement, order and elevation of morals, 
was made more palpable to Richard Mason by the little 
incident of Jean's nosegay, than by all the disquisitions 
on art he had ever read. He saw, as it were, for the 
first time, that the homes which surround children's 
lives, were of larger consequence to the elevation of the 
arts of a country, than the teachings in workshop and 
school and gallery, and that till the artizan was himself 
dignified and influenced by the product of his hands, 
limits were set upon the capabilities of nature, and bonds 
placed upon the sublime prerogative of beauty. He 
learnt that home was the shrine of the beautiful, and on 
this conviction he resolved to act ! 

A Government School of Design was already established 
in the immediate vicinity of his extensive pottery, but 
it was rendered comparatively useless by the ignorance 
and apathy of the class for whose use it had been chiefly 
instituted. A score or two of youths, and a few of the 
more ambitious adults, went, it is true, to sketch the 
casts .and attend the classes of geometry and drawing, 
but with the skilfulncss of handicraft acquired, the result 
seemed to end. The soul grew not m proportion to 
readiness and delicacy of touch ; grossness and vulgarity 
of moral being were little dissipated by mere formula of 
beauty however severe or correct the copy. Once, how- 
ever, convinced of the sublime tendencies of beauty 
when fostered and made spiritually operative through 
its material condition, Richard Mason had conceived too 
just and too advanced a notion of the great relation 
between employer and employed to stop short at mere 
conviction. Let this be said too with the most absolute 
singleness of purpose, for the result had not yet proved 
to him how the most advanced position of liberality to 
the employed is precisely the one which proves most 
advantageous both to the employer and to the state. 

Long cherishing opinions such as these, though not 
till now so absolutely defined, he had looked forward 
to the period of marriage with much anticipation, and 
with earnest faith, that in Gertrude he should find a 
ready and sympathising coadjutor. But he judged more 
the circumstances that had made her eminently capable 
than saw the '/bibles of her character. They- had been 
engaged to one another from childhood, and Gertrude's 
father, a country gentleman of old family and large in- 
herited property, had been for the greater part of his life 
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he intimate friend and neighbour of the elder Mason. 
This property he had deeply involved both through the 
reckless excesses of early life, and by expensive tastes 
in art related to antiquities, and the capital of the elder 
Mason had been so often used to cancel or avert these 
embarrassments, that at the death of Walmsly,Gertrude's 
inheritance was a mere one of name. But with the same 
generosity as he might have used towards his own 
daughter, Gertrude remained mistress of the old hall 
and its establishment, nor could it be said that Richard's 
father entered into possession of what had been so long 
his, till through his son on his day of marriage. Ger- 
trude was the sole offspring of a union her father had 
effected late in life, and having been left motherless 
whilst quite an infant, she had been her father's chosen 
companion in his various antiquarian rambles, especially 
as she approached womanhood, during a long residence 
in Italy. In some degree inheriting his tastes, he had 
himself made her an excellent draughtswoman, and af- 
terwards perfected this accomplishment — by placing her 
under the care of a celebrated Roman artist 

Richard had visited Walmsly and his daughter more 
than once during their residence abroad ; the last time 
not many months before "Walmsly's unexpected death 
from an attack of malaria, caught during some re- 
searches in the Campania. Fondly attached to the old 
man, Richard Mason during these visits, enthusiastically 
joined him in the one great pursuit of his life, and, 
usually, in absence delegated to him some commission in 
the way of purchase, especially of that antique cinerary 
pottery, found so frequently in the excavations made 
around the decayed cities. of Etruria. In his last visit, 
before the old man's death, Richard had left a com- 
mission of this sort ; but it was found after Gertrude's 
return to England, under the care of a friend, that the 
purchase made, had so far exceeded the commission 
in costliness and extent, that a great part of the money 
remained unpaid, and the articles, still retained by the 
owner, were likely to pass into the hands of a fresh pur- 
chaser. Unable to satisfactorily effect the business 
through the agency of another person, and unwilling to 
lose so rare an addition to his collection of antique pot- 
tery, Richard, after leaving Gertrude in London with 
some friends, departed for Italy. He remained absent 
nearly a year ; circumstances connected with necessary 
design for the pottery at home, extending his tour to 
Germany, and the art-towns of France. 

Gertrude had come home only a few weeks before 
Richard's return, and his first glimpse of the foibles of 
her character, her haughty manners, her suddenly ac- 
quired love for gaiety and fashionable company, much 
surprised him, as both were so strongly in opposi- 
tion to the quiet tastes and gentleness of her girlhood. 
His love, however, persuaded him that this change would 
pass away after marriage; and accordingly, without 
any loss of time after the incident of Jean's nosegay, he 
laid the plan of a children's school, that might com- 
bine rudimental letters with the rudiments of art, 
and cultivate the sequences of moral order, through 
the presence of the simplest forms of the beautiful, j 
He next raised the scale of wages through every j 
class of his workmen, so as to leave the barest pro- 1 
fit on his own capital, and set to work a cer- , 
tain number of his best modellers to fabricate a ' 
quantity of domestic utensils, such as cups and saucers, 
basins, plates, dishes, jugs, tea-pots, and larger vessels, 
for holding milk, water, or broth, in the common clay ' 
and biscuit used for such purposes, but of the choicest 
and most advanced forms that combined modern useful- 
ness with the matchless grace of the antique in vase and ' 
drinking vessel. For the present he told no one what 
purposes these were to serve. The whole body of his 
workmen, bettered in circumstances by this unexpected : 



rise in their wages, which they appreciated the more as 
it was not the result of higher prices or a greater de- 
mand in the market for goods, but solely owing to the 
liberality of a good master, willingly, with few ex- 
ceptions, co-operated in the formation of Richard's 
school, by taking their children from various small em- 
ployments connected with their own trade and per- 
mitting their attendance. The scholars of both sexes 
were taught together. Experience teaches us that to 
separate childreu at this early age is to prevent the 
growth of those pure affections ou which rests the true 
advance of the beautiful in our social culture. The 
children were of the average ages of from four to twelve, 
and to these were taught, as soon as something like 
order was obtained, the simple figures of geometry, as 
much side by side with the alphabet, as the reading-book. 
The round, the square, the plane, were accurately taught 
before written letters, for as Stothard once beautifully 
said, nature was her own evidence in these things. 
The eye perceives, the hand moves, long before comes 
capability of speech, or ideas are formed, why should 
not then form become the basis of letters, rather than 
letters the basis of form. 

Richard was most indefatigable in the organization 
of this little school. That it might be near his usual 
place of business he devoted to its use some spare and 
extensive warerooms, opening immediately into the 
large building used for finished goods and for his more 
general collection of specimens of antique pottery. It 
was conducted by a woman who had been previously 
employed in an infant school. Terence and the other 
foreign modeller prepared the simple drawing lessons, 
and twice a week after working hours, assembled each 
little class. Still, for all this, and his own enthusiastic 
labours, its success did not in any degree answer his 
previous expectations; it failed as he was convinced, from 
lacking a cultivated woman's care in a thousand details 
of immense importance in the moral, and consequently 
mental, culture of children. However, the little draw- 
ing and reading lessons went on ; winter flowers were 
sent from the hall for the children to lay upon paper and 
decorate the room, and picture-books, and simple wood- 
engravings were allowed to lie about, and pass from 
eager hand to hand if the lessons had been attended to. 
One day in entering the school-room somewhat unex- 
pectedly before his usual time, Mason saw that the 
table round which the writing class were seated, was 
not merely sprayed with ink from top to bottom, but 
almost every copy-book, pinafore, and hand was as dirty. 
The mistress's reply to his remark was, that she could 
not help it, children would do so, it was their nature, 
she supposed. " Till we teach them better," replied Ma- 
son, gravely. Hearing this, every little eye was cast 
down, and every blackened thumb and finger thrust into 
pockets or beneath pinafores. 

"Now children, what makes you all so dirty, eh ? " 
he asked. Every little eye was still more down-cast and 
not a voice replied. " Come tell me" and Richard spoke 
sternly. One lad had at last courage to look furtively up 
and speak, though his fingers wer# thrust further into 
his pockets. "It is the inkstands, please sir, father's a 
brown 'un at home, just like it, and he don't think 
nothing of spatteringit, 'cause it's only a brown 'un,sir." 

" That, however, should not make either your hands 
or copy-books dirty, should it ?'* 

There was a hanging of small heads again, till the question 
was repeated, "Please, sir," at last replied a little girl, 
the brightest and quickest in the school, "we don't 
think it signifies dipping our pens deep into such as 
them." 

( To be continued.) 
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A PEEP AT THE INTERIOR OF NEW ENGLAND. 
charle8towx mass, nov. 15, 1847. 

Mt dear Friends, 

An excursion which I made, just before the fall 
of the leaf, to visit an old English friend residing in 
Vermont, gave me the opportunity of seeing something 
of the rural scenery of this country, and the aspect of its 
more retired districts. I do not know that I have anything 
novel or important to communicate, but I may inform 
or amuse some of your' readers. "We travelled by the 
Fitchbourg railroad, passing through that flourishing 
town to Baldwins-ville, which is at present the utmost 
point to which passengers are conveyed, though it will 
shortly be open farther, and is intended soon to reach 
the Connecticut river. The country through which the 
railroad passed is rather barren, but abundantly wooded. 
The scattered farm-houses have the usual New England 
character, being of wood brightly painted, with green 
blinds. The remains of the Indian corn were still seen 
is the fields, and pumpkins, which are much used for 
feeding cattle in winter, as well as for the favourite dish 
pumpkin-pie, were growing along the ground amongst 
the corn. We saw no other grain remaining at this sea- 
son. Barley and rye are cultivated pretty largely, be- 
sides buck-wheat, clover, and potatoes. We saw a good 
many cabbages near houses, and abundance of fruit 
trees ; the apples and pears being remarkably fine, and 
the peaches standards, but gardens are not made so 
pleasing a feature as in England. 

The country through which we passed is thinly peo- 
pled, and though not naturally fertile, must be capable 
of great improvement. The American stages have been 
often described. After we left the railroad we were con- 
veyed safely and with tolerable rapidity over a hilly and 
rough road, passing several small towns as Athol, War- 
wick, Winchester, all of which contained good houses, 
and gave signs of a flourishing condition, until we 
reached Brattleboro', on the Connecticut river, which 
was our destination. From Winchester the road passes 
down the vale of the river Ashnclot and up that of the 
Connecticut, a beautiful drive. The former valley is 
more wildly picturesque, the latter on a grander scale 
and with more richness and fertility. The bed of the 
Ashnelot is sprinkled with masses' of rock of various 
sizes, and largo pieces of timber carried down by the 
stream are seen caught by some of these, it being worth 
no one's while to take them away. Fine trees, which 
have been overthrown by storms or torrents are com- 
monly seen rotting in the woods. I can convey no con- 
ception of the brilliancy of the colouring of the woods 
and the feeling of beauty, as well as wildness, which 
they impressed on the mind, but notwithstanding the 
occasional occurrence of houses and cultivated land, and 
the destruction of the trees to increase the suburb of 
pasture, it is impossible not to be impressed with the 
fact, that here there is yet room enough. On this jour- 
ney we saw*, for the first time, that most repulsive fea- 
ture in American scenery, the miserable remains of 
fine trees which have been cut off three or four feet from 
the ground, or burned merely to clear the soil. It would 
be too costly a mode of culture to remove their roots, 
whose gradual decay also enriches the soil, and there 
they remain a miserable wreck, producing a feeling of 
desolation, which is irresistible with our associations, 
although really the fields in which they stand may al- 
ready be highly valuable, and they may be proofs of 
industry, holding out the fair promise of further im- 
provement. The blackened trunks, where fire has been 
employed, standing at unequal heights, according as the 
flames have consumed more or less, have a ragged and 



wretched appearance, which I have never seen equalled; 
yet, such is the power of association, it is quite possible 
that they may look cheerful and pleasant to those who 
are labouring to redeem the forest for human uses, and 
see here the signs of progress and the prefiguration of 
rich pastures and luxuriant crops. As we entered the 
valley of the Connecticut, our attention was drawn to 
one of its remarkable features, the regular terraces at 
different heights marking the successive levels of subsi- 
dence of the series of lakes which once occupied the 
valley. We observed these again above Brattleboro' 
at the junction of the West river. They look at a little 
distance like artificial levels, as if for roads, but they 
cannot be examined without their origin becoming ma- 
nifest. A similar phenomenon in Scotland is familiar. 
The Connecticut river is here wide and deep, and the 
alluvial fields which occasionally border it are highly 
fertile, whilst the hills gradually rising as they recede, 
and everywhere crowned with wood, are varied and 
beautiful, the lower slopes being occupied by a succes- 
sion of farms. 

We crossed the river at Brattleboro,' as we had done 
the Ashnelot at Winchester, by a covered wooden bridge 
of strange appearance to our unaccustomed eyes. There 
are, indeed, two at Brattleboro,' the first only reach- 
ing an island in the midst of the stream. The hospita- 
ble abode of our friends is near the junction of the West 
river with the Connecticut looking into both valleys,and 
commanding a view of singular loveliness, which robed 
as it now was in the fast fading colours of Autumn, left an 
impression on my mind, not easily to be effaced. It is 
striking too, to sco the woods filled with the broad- 
leaved Kalmia so much admired in our gardens, and to 
meet with the remains of splendid lilies, and many 
lovely flowers cherished amongst us as rarities. 

On the banks of the Connecticut above its junction 
with the Ashnelot, the situation of Fort Dummer was 
pointed out to us. The scene of many a bloody struggle 
with the Indians in the times of the fathers even of 
some now living. Scarcely a trace of the fort remains, 
quiet farms occupy the valley which so lately resounded 
to the war-whoop, and the triumphs of industry are 
extended every day. Brattleboro' has now above 5,000 
inhabitants, and is an increasing and prosperous town, 
whose situation promises well for its progress. A little 
incident was related to me as having occurred here, il- 
lustrating the agitations to which men are exposed in a 
peaceful state of society, and the teeming accidents 
which bring to us in turn pain and relief. A young man had . 
succeeded in saving 1,200 dollars, had selected a farm, 
had married the object of his affections, and they were tra- 
velling together to pay the purchase-money, and take pos- 
session of the scene of their future labours, and com- 
forts, when on reaching Brattleboro', he found that he 
had lost the purse containing his whole treasure, in the 
notes of the country. The distress of the pair was 
great indeed. The wife remained at Brattleboro' whilst 
her husband retraced his steps towards Keene, the place 
from which he had come. It was winter, the ground 
was covered with snow, which was still falling, and it 
was too probable that the purse would be buried beyond 
recovery. The wife yielded at first to a grief which 
was almost overwhelming, but soon begged to be put to 
some work in the house where she was received, the 
better to pass the interval of suspense. It was a shorter 
one than might have been expected. The poor man 
had hardly proceeded half a mile, when he met some 
wood-cutters at work. He asked after his purse, but 
they had not seen it, and he was pursuing^ his melan- 
choly journey when one of them shouted after him. 
Their dog had just turned up something out of the snow, 
could it be what he had lost ? With grateful joy he re- 
ceived his treasure and hastened back to console his 



companion. How strangely are men sometimes tried ! 
On what apparent trifles do events important to indi- 
viduals and even to nations sometimes depend ! How 
the varied web of human affairs is worked out by Provi- 
dence blending with the operations of our wills, external 
circumstances which influence us, but which we cannot 
control ! 

In the course of our little tour we passed through a 
corner of New Hampshire, and passed a few days in 
Vermont. At a distance, we are apt to consider the 
United States as one great Republic and to hold the 
whole responsible for the actions of any part. On the 
spot, one cannot but be struck with the feelings of sepa- 
ration and independence of each other, which exist. 
For war and peace with foreign nations, commercial 
regulations, postage, and certain judicial proceedings all 
are one nation, but for all ordinary affairs of life and 
proceedings of government, they are and they feel them- 
selves to be, separate commonwealths, which, though 
they can have no quarrel with each other, may differ in 
their institutions and their feelings, and have a sort of 
separate nationality. I certainly found more of this 
than I had previously comprehended, and it is often of 
consequence in understanding matters of public interest. 
For instance, those who engage in money transactions 
with the governments of particular states, enter into no 
relation whatever with the United states, and would do 
well to understand the financial condition and prospects, 
and the general character and progress of the particu- 
lar state. Massachusetts has even solemnly protested 
against the present war, by its own senate and represen- 
tatives, and holds itself thereby free from the crimi- 
nality in which the nation is involved. 

In my intercourse with the people here, I have met 
with uniform civility. I can perceive the general feeling 
of equality of right, but I rejoice in it, and am by no 
means annoyed at my shoe-maker receiving me on equal 
terms — though at home I have sometimes felt extreme 
disgust at servility of demeanour. My travelling com- 
panions have been at least as reserved as in England, and 
1 do not recollect to have been asked a question about 
myself or my affairs, — perhaps the amusing imperti- 
nence attributed to Americans is now only to be found 
" out west." Farewell. W. Hixcks. 



Of course he forsook her ; a creature so tender, 
Who in this wide world would care to defend her ? 
Down with her, down with her ! lower and lower, 
In a very weeks her old mother wont know her. 

Bright are her young eyes, delighting beholders, 
Her hair falls in ringlets over her shoulders ; 
Down with her, down with her ! lower and lower ! 
Till only the vilest acknowledge they know her. 

God ! what a wreck of a creature so dutiful ! 
God ! what a wreck of a creature so beautiful ! 
Purchase a shroud, her pale face to tie in ; 
Take her away ! the victim is dying ! 
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THE MILLINER. 

Make her work harder, she is but a milliner ; 
How can she complain hard work is killing her P 
Aged seventeen, and in a consumption ! 
Some law should be made to punish presumption. 

Make her work harder ; her mother, poor creature, 

Is paralytic in each limb and feature ; 

In such a condition, she should be willing 

To work day and night, to obtain but a shilling. 

Make her work harder ; she dwells in a kitchen, 
And people who live by their hemming and stitching, 
Must keen on working for breakfast and dinner, 
Or go without clothes, and get thinner and thinner. 

Harder they made her work, harder than ever, 
Then came across her path a practised deceiver, 
One young and wealthy, who smiling upon her, 
First gained her affections, and then her dishonour ! 



The Physiology of Muff* y hy William Gaspet. London 
Willoughby & Co., Amen Corner. 

Mb. Gaspet has shown up silliness and dandyism in a 
large class imder the title of Muffs, with much spirit, 
humour, and justice. It would be rendering a real ser- 
vice to society to extirpate this race of silly fellows by 
the keenest thrusts of sharp pens. But we fear that "the 
large family of fools " is not so easily got rid of. "Every 
order of society " says Mb. Gaspet in his neat little 
volume, is afflicted with these entomological bipeds. 
Preposterous in their dress ; shallow in their conversation ; 
jaunty in their air : flippant or low in their manners ; 
and ever mal-a-propos in their sayings and doings, these 
mountebanks are as easily distinguished from the true 
' constituents of society, as is alloy from the pure metal. 
I We are inclined to believe that it is the growing pre- 
j valence of these manikins that has given the Duke of 
Wellington such a fright about the weakness of our na- 
tional de'fences. They are certainly not belonging to the 
| good old breed of Englishmen : they want ponder-osity 
I Mb. Gaspet's volume is amusingly illustrated, and we 
I would recommend the Muffs to carry each one of them in 
i his waistcoat pocket by way of a pocket mirror. 



The Family Jo* Miller, A Drawing-room Jest Book. 
London : Wm. S. Orr & Co. 

Famous as Joe Miller's /est Book has been, we may 
safely say that his Family Joe Miller is a much better. 
It is not only purged of the grossness of the original, but 
is enriched with the wit and jokes of recent and present 
days. A more agreeable book for an occasional hour's 
enjoyment need not be desired : and it is got up with 
the taste necessary to recommend it as a present. It 
contains, besides a mass of well selected matter, a biog- 
raphy of Joe : aud also an account of who was the real 
author of the book, the great joke of the old volume 
being that it was fathered on Joe Miller who was neither 
wit nor jester. We only regret that we have not room 
to transfer some of its mirth to our pages, but the pur- 
chaser can at leisure transfer it all to himself. 
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A QUB8T10N FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE. 

Wx give the following spirited letter exactly as received from 
its benevolent writer, one of the most zealous friends of Negro 
Emancipation. It will remain for the Co-operative League and 
tbeir correspondent, Mr. Wattles, to consider whether they 
can carry on the projected transactions with clean hands and 
consciences : — 

To the Editor of UmciWs Journal. 

35, Eccles-street, Dublin. 
26th Dec. 1847. 

Dear Sir, 

In your Journal for November, page 255 ; in 
" The Correspondence of the Co-operative League with Ame- 
rica," I find the following paragraph, in a letter from Mr. 
Wattles. 

" The united capital of all amounts to something like 200,000 
dollars, which is devoted to the cause of God and humanity. 
Some of the brethren are now at New Orleans, making arrange- 
ments for the transportation of commodities to other countries, 
or to other parts of our own. " 

Permit me to ask the members of the Co-operative League, if 
they be willing to sanction such a delusive or hypocritical pro- 
ceeding as this T What relation to " God and humanity " can 
any transactions have which are done in connexion with the 
city of New Orleans ; where merchandize is soiled by human 
blood ; where slavery lives in its most rampant form ; where a 
man could no more, with safety to life and limb, plead for God, 
by advocating tho inalienable rights of His stricken down image, 
than he could escape unhurt from the fangs of the famished 
tiger. It is only miserable delusion or flimsily concealed hypo- 
crisy, which could induce a man, or a " Co-operative League, " 
to palm on the world tho notion, that they were working for 
" God a*d humanity " in carrying on their operations through 
the intervention of Slave labour. 

If they be honestly minded on behalf of the poor (I here say 
nothing as to the wisdom or folly of their proposed measures, 
— of their practicability or impracticability) they will avoid all 
intercourse with tho Slavery cursed portions of the American 
Union, and they will proclaim to tho world their reasons for 
such avoidance. 

Let Mr. Wattles, or any of the " Brethues " (I wonder do 
they acknowledge the brotherhood of the man whom God has 
coloured with a skin a little darker than their own) go to New 
Orleans, and there plead for the right of the native American, 
of African descent, to the possession of his own body and limbs, 
and to the earnings of his own hands, and what would be their 
reward for thus standing up in defence of " God and huma- 
nity?" The Bowie-knife or the faggot. A friend of mine, 
who resided some time in that city of whips and chains for hu- 
man merchandize, told me I would not be allowed to live there 
four-and-twenty hours. His words were, "they would stick 
you as soon as they would a pig. " 

Let Mr. Wattles go to New Orleans, and invite a coloured bro- 
ther to accompany him to Cincinnati, there to live the life of a 
free man, and by the sweat of his brow honour " God and hu- 
manity, " and what will be his reward ! Imprisonment for the 
remainder of his life, or some ten or twenty lingering years, 
within the dismal walls of a prison. 

It is time for mankind to brand with honest indignation the 
claims of every philanthropic pretension which comes to them 
through the Slave States of America. If men will dim the 
brightness of their heavenly origin, by holding or having com- 
mercial transactions with stealers of men, let them carry on 
their unhallowed traffic in silence, and not defy God and de- 
ceive Man, by claiming for their acts the reward of benevo- 
lence. 

Be so kind as to give this letter a placo in your Jor&KAL. 
Yours sincerely, 

James Hauohtox. 

DR. GRINDROD's TEMPEBANCE LECTURES AT pdPTotJTH. 

December 28th, 1847, 

On Tuesday last Dr. Grindrod concluded a course o 
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- dmirable lectures, on The Physiological Effects of Alcohol on 
the Human System, which were illustrated by a vast number of 
colossal drawings and anatomical preparations. He has also 
during his stay addressed the Sunday School children of Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, and lectured in some of the neighbour- 
ing towns. Last night a Temperance Soiree was held to com- 
memorate Dr. Grindrod's visit, when the learned doctor and 
several other gentlemen delivered suitable addresses. The local 
papers state that above 100,000 persons have been converted to 
Teetotal principles, by the lecturer's arguments in the past two 
years, while many moro have been partially influenced in their 
opinions. 
Hoping that his success may continually increase. 

I am vours, &c. 

T.M.B. 

LAMB AND WHITE'S PATENT LIFE-BOAT. 

One of these new life-boats was recently tested at Southamp- 
ton, before several officers of Her Majesty's Navy, and of the 
East India Company's Service, and gave most satisfactory re- 
sults. Its dimensions were 80 feet long, 9 feet broad, and 3 
feet deep; it was built of mahogany, and weighed between 17 
and 18 cwt., which does not exceed the weight of an ordinary 
ship's boat of similar dimensions. It was found to possess 
good sailing qualities, being remarkably stiff under canvas, 
quick in stays, and easily worked. With 184 men on board, 
the gunwale was 13 to 14 inches above water; when filled 
with water, it carried 23 men without any increase of immer- 
sion, and was found to possess greater stiffness than when alto- 
gether empty. To test its stability, 40 men standing on the 
gunwale, endeavoured to capsize it, when filled with water, but 
only succeeded in immersing the gunwale six inches under 
the water ; and from the rounded form of the gunwale inside, 
the rocking motion communicated to the boat, cleared it of 
water at every roll. From the various trials that have been 
made, it has been proved that a life-boat of this description, 
equipped for any emergency, could yet bo used for the ordinary 
purposes of a ship's boat without requiring alteration ; it could 
be launched when under weigh, or in a heavy sea, even with 
men on board, without the risk of swamping or capsizing-— 
which indeed, under the most adverse circumstances, would be 
all but impossible. 

The merits of this life-boat are meeting with a rapid recog- 
nition ; tho Lords of the Admiralty have already agreed to its 
substitution for paddle-box boats in several steamers now iu 
progress ; and we have no doubt that it will be extensively 
adopted in the Royal Navy, and in transport and emigrant ves- 
sels. In the Mercantile Marine it is beginning to be introduced, 
and we have seen advertisements of the sailing of passenger-ships, 
in which the possession of the new life-boat was urged as a reason 
for preference. The validity of this plea, no humane and intelli- 
gent person, cognisant of the risks to which sailing vessels are 
exposed, will venture to impugn -, and we are convinced that 
so soon as the public are fully instructed in the advantages of 
such a contrivance, they will render its adoption imperative 
upon passenger-ships, by withholding their patronage from all 
recusants ; unless indeed, they are anticipated by a government 
edict compelling every vessel to be so provided.— The Artizan. 
FREE TRADE IN LITERATURE BrT NOT PIRACY. 
To the Editors of HovtitVs Journal. 

The insertion of the few hints on the Copyright question in 
your 39th No. leads me to hope that their further amplification 
may not be unacceptable, though I had rather have seen the 
subject in the hands of those with more leisure to do it Justice. 

It is I believe admitted by all who have thought at all on the 
subject, that the present Law of Copyright is a compromise,*— 
that it is not just to any set of men to strip them of the fruit 
of their exertions, and that perhaps at the time they are most 
valuable and remunerative ; but at the same time it is equally 
felt that there are rights belonging to mankind at large, which 
(though neither definable nor perhaps exactly understood,) ne- 
cessarily oppose a bar to a continual monopoly of the commu- 
nication of mind to mind ; and thus the author and his readers 
are placed in opposition to each other, instead of a friendly and 
profitable connexion with each other. 

We begin by sacrificing the interests of the public entirely to 
the abstract truth that a man shall do what he likes with his 
own, irrespective of any other considerations. But we see that 
the principle will not apply altogether in the present case; and, 
to make amends to the public, we allow them after a time to 
pick the poeket of the author. Upon what principle of justice 
can we fix a certain term during which a person shall enjoy 
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property which he has created, and then atrip him of it en- 
tirely without giving him any remuneration for what we take 
from him. 

Let ns admit, however, that the rights of the author and the 
public are not opposed to each other, but inseparably connected, 
and we shall get at a principle which will enable us to legislate 
for the benefit of each party simultaneously. 

It is Just and reasonable that an author should get a fair pro- 
fit from every copy of his book that is sold, and that in perpe- 
tuity. 

It is equally just and reasonable, that the public should hare 
booh* supplied to them like food and clothes, by free compe- 
tition, as cheap as possible, and that the valuation of the mind 
in the authorship should neither be left to the discretion of the 
tradesman or the caprice of the writer, but be fixed by compe- 
tent authority at some equitable proportion, and in return for 
thus deciding the scale of remuneration to the author, the law 
should secure to him its regular and certain payment. 

Cheapness must not be attained by robbery. Let the author's 
fair remuneration be duly paid for every copy printed, and the I 
supply of editions to suit the wants of every class of custom- 
ers may safely be left to the management and competition of 
the trade. I would therefore entirely repeal the present Law i 
of Copyright, for which I wonld substitute one on the following . 
principle, though of course the details might be much mo- 
dified. 

1st. Every work published should be entered in Stationers' 
Hall, with the name of the author and present owner of the 
copyright. 

2nd. Every author and his assigns if duly registered, shall 
have a perpetual interest in his work, subject to the following 
conditions. 

3rd. An author's interest in his work shall consist of — per 
cent, upon the published retail price of any edition, in what- 
ever size or style it may be issued, which sum shall be paid to 
him through Stationers' nail, before a copy can be sold. 

4th. Any person shall be at liberty to print and publish any 
work, in any style, and at any price, and in any number, he 
thinks fit, but before he commences such printing, he shall 
give notice to the author or his assigns of such intended publi- 
cation, with full particulars of the number he intends to print, 
and the price at which it is to be retailed to the pnblic ; and 
when the work is completed, before it is announced as ready for 
sale, he shall pay over to the author or his assigns — per cent, 
upon the retail price of the whole edition, and at the same time 
deliver to the author or his assigns, a declaration signed by 
the printer, of the number of copies printed, which shall also 
be printed on the first and last page of the work. 

5th. The publication of any book before payment has been 
made to the author or his assigns, or any false declaration of 
the numbers printed, to be accounted felony, and the whole 
edition to be forfeited. 

6th. All existing copyrights to revert to the authors, and 
their assigns, at the expiration of the present legal term of 
copyright. 

A law on the principles of the above propositions is such as I 
conceive would be substantially just to the author, and the 
public would have the benefit of free and unrestrained compe- 
tition. It may be feared by some, that frauds on the author 
would be perpetrated, but when it is considered that many par- 
ties are employed in the getting out of one book, and that as 
legal editions would be cheap, there would be no temptation to 
sell illegal ones, this fear appears to be imaginary. A greater 
objection may exist in the minds of some from the thoughts 
that our printing excellence would degenerate, bnt this is a 
fallacy. Is no fine linen worn since calico became cheap, and 
are no Brussels or Wilton carpets used since common Scotch 
have been manufactured ! To come nearer the point at issue ; 
a bound Bible can be bought for ten-pence halfpenny, but these 
are not the only Bibles in u*e. It has frequently been remarked 
that Milton and De Foe sold their immortal productions for a 
mere trifle, while fortunes have been made by trading in their 
works. This is true, but it may further be said with safety, 
that if they had been*copyright works, and their publication 
restricted to one party, few fortunes would have been made, 
and they would ha*e been comparatively unknown to the pre- 
• sent time. It may be considered an incontrovertible truth, 
that no work can be thoroughly developed by one house, how- 
ever complete their business arrangement* 



It would be a moat interesting illustration of my argument 
to make a collection of ill the editions of Milton, Shakspeare' 
Cowper, and others, that are now published by the cheap trade 9 
as they are termed by the magnates of Paternoster-row. 

Some authors, and Mr. Howitt among them I perceive, will 
only sell an edition to the bookseller; but this plan has a 
great disadvantage attending it, in that the bookseller has no 
temptation to spend money in making, it known ; for,. whatever 
he spends is so much taken from the profits of his edition to 
add to the value of the succeeding one ; it is like expecting a 
yearly tenant to lay out capital on improvements for the land- 
lord's benefit. 

* These remarks might be considerably extended as to the ef- 
fects likely to follow from such a sweeping alteration, but they 
are sufficient to draw attention to the principle, and to invite 
objections which may be discussed In a future paper. W. 

BUBNAHD THE BCl'LPTOB. 

[The following interesting facts we owe to a young friend.--Eds-| 

We frequently saw Burnard the sculptor of a bust of the Prince 
of Wales which William Howitt has seen, for Burnard told me he 
had taken it into the Journal Office. lie is the son of a Cor- 
nish mason or bricklayer, a tall, large, rough looking man, with 
great simplicity of manner and real genius. He dined with us 
twice and told us all his little adventures in the Palace. The 
little Prince sat to him eight days. A room was fitted up so 
near the nursery that he often heard what he called " a rumpus" 
among the children. Miss Ilillin was the Prince's attendant, 
but though she familiarly called him " Princey," the young 
gentleman was fully aware of his own importance, and always 
expected a stool to be placed for him when he wished to rest his 
royal feet. He was never still, but talked a great deal, and en- 
treated Burnard to let him model hi*o«n face, so Burnard 
made him a cost to fill with clay, and amuse himself. With 
this he was very much delighted, and when he had filled his 
cost, he brought it to Burnard to look at, and being full of fun, 
he merrily dashed it in the poor artist's face. The Queen came 
into the room several times ; " I could not forget she was the 
Queen," said Burnard, "and at flr.-t I felt nervous, hut the 
talked to me, and her manner was extremely feeling and kind." 
Burnard's first attempts at anything like sculpture, were made 
upon iiis father's tomb stones ; but when a young boy, he ex- 
ecuted a medallion which so pleated Sir Charles Lemon, that 
he sent it to Sir Francis Chantry, in whose hands it remained 
for years. One day, Burnard accidentally meeting with sir 
Davis Gilbert, the late President of the Royal Society was ex- 
amining with him some work of art ; '■ Yes," said Sir Duvis 
Gilbert, " I never but once before saw anything so beautiful, 
and that was when Chantry shewed me a medallion executed 
by. a poor Cornish boy." Burnard instantly recollected his 
early effort but without betraying himself, asked what Sir 
Francis Chantry had said about it. " He said," replied Gilbert, 
" that he would advise that boy to go on, for he would certainly 
prosper." This was very encouraging, and Bnrnard is now 
progressing. This head of the Prince has been exceedingly 
admired, and be has been employed by several gentlemen in 
Cornwall. 

NKW CVT lUGGRD SCHOOL. 
We regret that the funds of the New Cut Ragged School, 
Blackfriars Road, are now nearly exhausted ; and, if public 
sympathy be not promptly excited on their behalf, the numcroun 
destitute children of that demoralized locality, must be left a 
prey to ignorance, to crime, and to ruin. 

CONTEXTS. 
Then an d Now — John Hum before the Council of Constance— 
-New Year Verses, by Goohwyx Bahmby — Day and Night at the 
Post-ofiioe. byGKORou Rkywoijvs (concluded)— The Poet's Mi— 
sion, bvHKNRY Srrrox — The Royal Clock of Courtworsluplon, 
translated from the German for Hewitt's Journal — A Frroeh 
Soldier in Siberia, bv Wiijjam Kenxfdy — Fruits from Plate-, 
and Dishes, by Silveki»ex.--A Peep at the Interior of Ncw.Knp- 
and, bv W. IIixcks, F.L.S.— The Milliner— Literary Notice* — 
Weekly Record. 
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OTJB NATIONAL DEFENCES.— THE BATS IN THE 
STACK. 

' By William Howitt. 

An old farmer, one John Bull, talking over the hedge 
of his rick-yard to his neighbour, expressed great alarm 
at a rumour which had reached him, through an old eol» 
dier who lived on his pension in the village, thai moan* 
diaries were meaning to come and burn down hie corn- 
stacks. He declared that he must apply to fee magis- 
trates to have the yeomanry ready to keep the rogues in 
awe, and to send him a detachment of polio* to guild 
his rick-yard. 

" Make yourself easy on that account," replied Ma 
neighbour over the hedge, himself alio a farmer, " far 
the yeomanry and the police would saddle the pariah 
with a heavy debt, and, to say the truth, the danger to 
your stacks is of another kind. The rate are in them 
by hundreds, and if you don't thrash 'en oat, It will be 
of little consequence how soon they may be taint down. 
Thrash out your ricks, neighbour, and them you'll save 
your corn both from rats and incendiaries/* 

John Bull took the advice, found a legion of rats that 
had already made dreadful havoc in the heart of his 
stacks, and conveying his corn to market, heard no 
more of the incendiaries, who were believed to have 
existed nowhere but in the old soldier's brain, who was 
getting superannuated, and talked in his sleep. 

The war-cry of the last few weeks raised by a certain 
old soldier who lives on his pension at Hyde-park Corner, 
has every day reminded us of the village John Bull. 
Let the John Bull look to it, and do like the honest 
farmer, for the danger is the same, and the remedy is 
the same. The folly of the cry of invasion has been suffi- 
ciently shown by a variety of the ablest journals in the 
country ; we need not, therefore, go far into that part 
of the question, but the roguery of the cry Wants vet 
more fully demonstrating. We are now quite satisfied 
of the self-evident truth of the fact that our alarmist is 
like the old woman in the nursery song — 

" There was an old woman, God help her ! 
Who lived in a hovel of dirt. 
She dreamed that thieves came to rob her and akele htf| 
And she cried out before she was hurt. 
Poor old woman, God help her I 

Every man is quite satisfied that while we have been 
accusing the French of designs upon us, they have been 
thinking more of what they shall do with Abd-el-Kader, 
and busying themselves with plans of reform of their 
own grievances. We have been reckoning without our 
host; counting our Gallic chickens before they are 
hatched ; begging the French to come and invade us, 
whether they are inclined /or it or not, and poor old 
Wellington— there could be no stronger proof of his 
superannuation, of his being no longer the prudent 
general that he was — has been obligingly informing them 
of all our weak points, and of the best way of getting 
to London with the least loss of time and labour. 

Every body is quite satisfied too, with the plain fact, 
that before the French invade us they must put their 
army in motion ; that this will not be done without a 
good deal of stir and observation in France — and that 
all this stir and observation is not likely quite to escape 
the vigilance of our Government, or our journals. We 
have such things as a numerous embassage, consuls, 
agents, correspondents of newspapers daily on the alert 
for news, and daily writing thence ; besides merchants 
and proprietors of railway shares, and their employes 
and agents all on the qu% vivi about their interests, 
besides hundreds and thousands of English subjects living 
in the chief cities of France, who in case of a war 
must cut and run. Out of all these sources it is rather 



likely that we should hear something of any preliminary 
preparations for so important a thing as the invasion of 
England, a thing not attempted for these ages past, and 
which Buonaparte with all his talent, power, almost 
universal victory, and with the most burning desire to 
conquer us— dared not undertake. It is rather likely 
thai mIdm each an army invaded our coast we should 
ted OA amy eammehere, and a navy too to receive it. 
It i* marmty probable that our men of war would all 
contrive to (at out of the way at such a crisis, and like 
nntinofj police, not to be able to be found when they were 
wanted. Xet us see the French once on the water before 
we ejtt seriously alarmed, and before we accuse our 
navy and our army, to whom we pay ftt>«n^ymiZ/M)fw ayear, 
of doing what they never yet did on any far less emer- 
gency than the invasion or their native land,— deserting 
their posts, and showing the white feather. 

The French once on land ! Gould such a thing be — 
why the poor old soldier at Hyde-park Corner must 
have no knowledge of Englishmen if he does not know 
that every man m the country would spring up a sol- 
dier ; every gun, pike, pitch-fork and poker would be 
converted into a weapon ; from behind every hedge and 
out of every window, would pour forth the hail of death 
upon the invader. We would not give a pinch of snuff 
for the ten ho ur's lease of any Frenchman's life belong- 
ing to such an invading army. Let any one recollect 
the national furor on thethreat of Buonaparte's invasion. 
The enrolling of volunteers, the spirit that burned and 
boiled in every bosom, from Land's-end to John 
o'Groat'gl But enough! Punch has sufficiently shown 
up the turnip-lantern scarecrow of invasion, and has 
called oat ail the defensive force that is necessary, — the 
Brook-green volunteer. The French .are dreaming of 
very different things to an English invasion. — Louis 
Philippe knows it— the meetings all over the country for 
Badical Beform tell it Wsa J he has too much at stake to 
risk any such foolish eneeilation, fand should he die, 
France will find enomffi to do at home in the unusual 
ferment and commotion that will follow aa an immediate 
consequence. 

Besides this, the merchants, aMnufacturen, and pro- 
prietors of railways and other jwfcUc works in France, 
would do on such an occasion, aa they did on the very 
last menace of a breach with Inland, hurry to the 
capital with petitions and memorials against so urepos • 
terous, wicked, and suicidal a thing as war with Great 
Britain— the certain ruin of them and of millions of 
their fellow subjects. 

What then is the real canoe of this war-cry in En- 
gland ? The matter is no mystery — it lies plain and 
open to the day-light; no child can be so childish, no 
fool go foolish as not to observe it. It is simply 
this.— There are at the War-office some 20,000 applica- 
tlono for commissions that 90 commissions can be found 
for. Luckily for us, the lore of peace has been a grow- 
ing feeling in Europe, We have not sent out our 
soldiers to butcher our continental neighbours and get 
butchered themselves. The breed of butchers, therefore, 
has grown excessively, and they long to be at work. 
The old butchers sit idle at home, except such as we 
send out to butcher the East Indians and Chinese, and 
the sucking butchers are growing numerous. All over 
the country the aristocracy who used to find a fine vent 
for their surplus progeny in the great European slaugh- 
terhouse, don't know what to do with their children. 
All civil offices, commissionerships, and what not, all 
peaceable professions are full, the church has more 
parsons than preachers, more expectants than livings — 
and therefore, the only chance is to raise the cry of 
wolf, and get a militia and other soldiery on foot. In 
short, the Rata are in the Stack, and much as they get to 
devour, cry " more ! more !" find their numbers rapidly 
increasing, and want to extend their ravages. 
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There lies the real danger I that ia the real cause of this 
outcry ! We agree with the old Duke so far, that there 
ia imminent danger, and more— that there is need of 
war; But the danger is not from without, but from 
within — not from the French but the Normans, There 
ia need of war, but war of another kind and directed 
into a different quarter. The enemy ia already in tho 
camp— the plunder ia going on. The rats are in the 
stack — the old Aristoc-Bats who, since the Norman in* 
vaaion, in increasing numbers and ever growing auda- 
city, have been tugging at the vitals of John Bull. 

We are tempted here, like Abcrnethy, to say to all 
thoae credulous patients who can imagine that their dis- 
ease is the fear of invasion — "Bead my book" — Bead 
♦'John Hampden's History of the Aristocracy;"* and 
learn what it is that ails you. See there the fearful 
exposee of the English Aristocracy, which from age to 
age has been extending its places and its power till it 
has swallowed up your whole constitution, Grown, 
Church, State, Colonies, Offices, and Taxes; haa swamped 
your commerce, ruined your manufacturing system, re- 
duced your population to beggary, overwhelmed you 
with a debt which is sinking you in national perdition, 
and raising all other nations on your ruins. 

That is whatyou should look at: that is what you 
have to fear. With such stagnation in your trade, such 
distress in your manufacturing districts; such bank* 
ruptcy amongst your merchants, and starvation amongst 
your people, as never were known before, yon are 
coolly asked to plunge yourselves once more into war 
that your vultures may flesh their beaks. There are so 
many younger sons unprovided for in that class that 
" cannot dig, aud who to beg are ashamed, " that your 
property and persons are to be still further invaded. 
They ask you to revive that war-spirit that you are 
every day so wisely, so religiously, growing out of, 
to renew all these jealousies with France which have 
caused a rain of blood from age to age, and cursed you 
with the heaviest debt and the proudest aristocracy 
which ever cursed any nation. ihey ask jrou to give 
up your persons and your purses, your businesses, and 
your fire-sides, the society of your wives and children, 
to become once more the mechanical marching machines 
of despotism — the green geese driven to market by those 
who never either reared, lodged, or fed you. 

My good fellow countrymen, I think you are grown 
somewhat more rational than that— I think you have 
something better to do. Do you want a ballotting for 
the militia again? Do you want to be marched off 
from your homes, your looms, your spades, or your 
shops, to lounge in barracks aud polish belts with pipe- 
clay, or to have your money taken for substitutes. Now 
that is precisely what this poor old duke is asking for. 
This poor old man is either a willing tool or an unhappy 
dupe of the aristocracy. He knows as well as we do 
that we already pay Twenty Millions fob oubMilitaby 
and Naval Establishment, while the tohole civil go- 
vernment of the country costs but Six Millions ! If 
Twenty Millions a yeab is not enough to defend 
this country, in the name of common sense what will 
be ? If we pay more than three times the amount of 
all our civil Government for soldiers and sailors, and 
they are not enough to defend us, it is high time that we 
adopted Cobden's notion, and reduced our establish- 
ments and expenses altogether, and trusted to (rod, and 
the common interests of mankind. 

But let it be remembered that it Is in the midst of un- 
exampled distress, scarcity of money, and with a revenue 
showing a deficiency for the past year of upwards of Two 
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Millions, and for the past quarter, of nearly a million 
and a QTMBTsit, that we are asked to burden ourselves, 
with at least half a million a year more for National 
Defences ! Why, the poor old Duke must be haunted 
with all the apparitions of the armies that he has slain in 
former days, and fancies that they are arising to invade 
us. We shall have to. publish the account of another 
Haunted House, that at Hyde Park Corner, and its aged 
and afflicted occupant. 

Now, docs it never occur to you, that there is still an- 
other object in this cry of invasion ? If you look at the 
condition of both England and Ireland, if you see the 
imperative necessity of immediate and able measures 
for domestic relief and retrenchment, does it not strike 
you that the alarm is one of those delusions which are 
employed to divert your attention from tho real evil 
and the demand of a remedy, to an imaginary one ? Is 
not this cry of invasion merely a ruse to get over the 
session and the winter once more with empty talk in- 
stead of wise, prompt, and statemanlike measures ? 

But let us at length answer to the war-cry ! Let us 
have war, but not with the French. Let us thrash out 
our stacks, and squander the rats while we have any 
corn left. In other words, let ua put a stop by one bold 
prompt, and universal movement to the system of prof- 
ligate waste and corruption that is going on at home. 
8ixteen years of the Reform Bill, which was to have done 
such wonders, which was to have originated such 
sweeping retrenchments, such active measures for trade 
—and what is our condition ? Every year our distress 
deepening, our trade perishing, our workhouses full, our 
ledgers loaded with catalogues of bankruptcy ; and our 
government standing stock-still in the possession of all 
the unabated places, pensions and sinecures, which they 
denounced as so atrocious when in the hands of others. 

We want a militia, indeed ! It should be a moral 
force militia ballotted out of every class, grade, and 
school of reformers, to march down on this citadel of do- 
mestic corruption, and throw it open to the light of day. 
Englishmen should cure themselves of this dreadful 
cacoethea loquendi ; which has got such hold on them. 
They have talked long enough of their grievances, they 
should come to action — they should shew the same front 
that they did for the Beform Bill, now for a bettor 
cause, — for a thorough Parliamentary and Government 
Reform, — a complete sweeping out of the Augean stable 
of corruption. If that be not soon done, the mass of the 
people reduced to wretchedness and despair, will be like 
the ass in the fable. They will, when told of invasion, 
ask whether the enemy can increase their bnrdens or di- 
minish their food any more than their present masters, 
and will be indifferent to whom rules them. Till this is 
done, tUl Reformers really unite and force on retrench- 
ment, and ,the entire freedom of trader-till parliamenta- 
rians shorten thoir speeches and lengthen their demands 
—till we thrash out our stacks and squander the rats, we 
shall never be free from fresh demands upon our purses 
and our patience — nor from danger of real war, that our 
authoritic leeches and vampires may live. 

We are glad to see the Peace Society taking the field 
against this artful and interested cry of invasion— wc 
give their address in the Record. But let every real 
Reformer take the field too. Let thero bo meetings in 
every town and village to remonstrate against any in- 
crease of our military expenditure, and demand the ful- 
filment of the pledges of the Whigs for retrenchment in 
every department of the state. To that we must come, 
and the sooner the better. The truth can be no longer 
concealed, that there is no remedy for the distress and 
ruin that every year sink tho nation deeper and deeper, 
but a prompt, sweeping, and unflinching reform in our 
taxation, representation, and commercial code. We 
must take off the restrictions from our trade, and put 
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them upon our rulers. Let those who will not work, be 
they of what class they may, be refused relief either 
from the parish or the nation. Let all blood-thirstyness 
nurtured in idleness be cured by the reduction to low 
diet, and the offer of a spade and mattock to win 
honest bread with. The most dangerous enemies are 
notoriously those of a man's own house. All we want 
is union and resistance to them. Till then we are every 
day and every hour suffering from invasion — invasion of 
our rights, or our property, of our profits, and our per- 
sons; and the real object of a militia, which can be of 
no use against the French, may, in the moment* that we 
may be roused to seek redress from our own misrulers, 
be only discovered too well. 



KING PENGUIN, 

A Legend of the South Sea Isles. 

By It. H. Hours. 

Chapter I. 

Percy Johnstone was the only son of an English 
merchant, and had just left school full of all manner of 
desire to see the world and make his fortune. His fa- 
ther was rich; but Percy had a great notion that he 
should like to make his own way in life, and show his 
friends what he would have done if his father had been 
a poor man. 

His father commended this feeling of independent ac- 
tion and industry in his son; he nevertheless wished 
that Percy would at once go to work in his counting- 
house under his own eye. But Percy had read many 
delightful books of voyages and travels— those of Bruce 
and Humboldt, Captain Cook, and Belzoni, and Gulli- 
ver, and Sinbad ; — and he had also heard many extra- 
ordinary stories related by captains of merchant-ships 
who sometimes dined at his father's house. He longed 
to go to sea. His pen was assiduous in the counting- 
house, while his thoughts were wandering far away. 

Perceiving this, his father, consented that he should 
make one voyage, in order to ascertain if it was a real 
wish and aptitude for a nautical life, or only a romantic 
fancy. " That you may have a true experience," said 
Ids father, " I cannot agree to your going merely as a 
passenger: you must be instructed on board in all the 
duties of a sailor. " Percy consented with alacrity, 
and in a few weeks he went to sea in one of his father's 
vessels, bound for Monte Video and Rio de Janeiro. 

Many are born who have a passion for a sea-life until 
they try it. Some like it after trial ; but they are very 
few indeed. To love a sea-life, you should be born at 
sea, or else take to it so very young, that you have 
scarcely time to know what a shore life is. Percy was 
seventeen years of age before he had been three weeks 
at sea; he found that it did not suit him at all; and at 
the end of six weeks, he made up his mind that he would 
never be a sailor. 

After Percy had recovered from sea-sickness, and 
could endure a gale of wind without many qualmy sen- 
sations, he still found the greatest difficulty in keeping 
awake during the night-watch, especially the midwatch. 
Week after week passed, and it was just the same. He 
continually crept under the lee of one of the deck-boats 
to sleep, as he could not hold his head up from fatigue 
and drowsiness. This being soon found out, he was 
obliged to find another place. Again and again his re- 
treats were discovered, till one night when the vessel 
was running fast before the wind, he got out into one 
of the quarter boats,. which are slung at a ship's sides, 
in doing which he missed his hold, and fell overboard 



He had learned to swim at school, and quickly rose to 
the surface. The ship, however, was by this time be- 
yond the reach of his voice, which was lost amidst the 
sound of the winds. 

Oh, what wild anguish it was for poor Percy John- 
stone to see the ship sail away into the darkness, deaf to 
all his cries ; Here we must leave this unfortunate youth 
who would " go to sea ; " and while he is struggling in 
the waves for his life, yet not knowing in what direc- 
tion to make his efforts, we must say a few words about 
one of the islands of the South Atlantic Ocean, called 
South Orkneys. 

This island, like many others of its class, is considered 
to be uninhabited. But that is a mistake. It is in- 
habited by a large colony of Penguins, as fine a race of 
bird-people as any in the world. They are wonderfully 
active, intelligent, and accomplished. Their abilities 
are displayed, not only in the air and the water, but 

Xn the earth. They fly well ; they swim and dive to 
liration; and they always walk bolt upright Their 
personal appearance, in the way of feather fashion, is 
most cleanly and peculiar. They invariably wear very 
long and very white pinafores, tied across the breast 
with black strings; and the sleeves of their coats — com- 
monly called wings — are also black. Upon this island 
they lead an industrious and satisfactory life, passing 
their time chiefly in fishing, or else in walking about the 
rocks, and staring at things in general. They dwell in 
peace and excellent social arrangements under the mild 
sway of a sagacious and public-spirited King. 



Chapter II. 

One morning at day-break, as King Penguin was lead- 
ing his bird-people over the rocks, by way of a march 
before breakfast — perhaps also with some thoughts of 
finding a breakfast — he descried an object at a distance 
over the sea. " Weequim squawk squee!" cried all the 
youngest and least experienced Penguins, which in Pen- 
guin-language signifies, " What wonderful, odd thing do 
we behold ! " " It is a floating nest, " replied the King, 
with that calmness which characterizes great experience 
and wisdom, " and what you imagine to be many 
wings flying over each other, are in truth impostor- 
wings fastened upon tall bare trees. These nests I have 
often seen before upon the water ; they are called ships, 
and belong to a race of birds called men." On receiv- 
ing this piece of information, all the young penguins 
flapped their little black wings, and cried out " Pthett 
sqttee — is that all ! " 

"But what do I behold!" exclaimed King Penguin, 
" one of the bird-men has surely fallen out of the nest, 
and is flapping upon the waves yonder ! Surely it must 
be so — the floating nest has swiftly sailed away, perhaps 
unconscious of its loss. Or have they sent him to do 
us some mischiei with a pop bang? I have heard of such 
things. 

" Why comes he hither ? " cried all the young pen- 
guins. 

"Does he bring a pop-bang under his wing, I won- 
der, " said all the elder Penguins. 

" I do not think so, " said the King. 

"Is he good to eat ? " cried all the young penguins, 
flapping their little black wings. 

" Silence ! " exclaimed the King. Whereupon all the 
young penguins looked down at their toes, or hid their 
long noses in their white breast feathers. 

Of course, every one who reads this, guesses that it 
must be poor Percy Johnstone, concerning whom King 
Penguin and his people are making all these specula- 
tions. It was indeed the unfortunate youth, who once 
felt quite a passion for a sea-life— and who had had 
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quite enough of it. He was quite exhausted with 
swimming, but the waves bore him onwards towards the 
island, and with a few final efforts he reached it with- 
out injury, except a few bruises. He rested a little 
while to recover himself, and then began slowly to 
climb up the rocks. 

On reaching the upper ledge of the first mass of rough 
stones half covered with sea weed, and clinging sea- 
shells, he suddenly paused in astonishment at the 
scene which gradually developed before him. Winding 
round a corner of a sort of uneven pathway, or long 
ledge from the upper rocks, to about midway from the 
summit and the sea below, a strange train of creatures 
now made its appearance. They marched in Indian 
file — one by one, and bolt upright. They were about 
the size of immense geese, but appearing much longer, 
in consequence of their upright attitude, and certainly 
far more stately and imposing. They had' long white 
bodies, with little black flappers at their sides, and a 
black ring, which looked like a ribbon or a necklace, 
round each of their tall white necks. The train was 
led by one larger than the rest, who walked with a 
more commanding and gawky dignity than the rest, and 
had upon his head an additional tuft of feathers, like a 
crown. One by one, down they came, along the slant 
ledge of the rocks, the whole of which they occupied 
from one end to the other, fronting the sea. They then 
stopped ; some of them conversing with each other by 
gesticulations— and the younger ones all staring at the 
newly arrived stranger, while the elder ones looked at 
the sea down the sides of their long noses, affecting not 
to notice him. 

Poor Percy Johnstone remained, as well he might, in a 
state of utter astonishment. What to do, or say, or 
think, he did not know. Meantime the bird-people con- 
tinued their staring, and gesticulations, and the sound of 
various short colloquies was now heard to take place 
between them. 

" He certainly is come to do us a mischief of some 
kind," exclaimed several of the younger penguins. 
" He has a tender appearance, but we must look sharp 
after him," saying which, they whetted their bills upon 
the edge of the rock. 

" I have seen birds suddenly killed," said an old 
penguin, " when those who committed the crime, were 
as quiet beforehand as that thing down there." 

King Penguin now advanced in front of all his people. 
He resolved to risk everything for the general safety. 
He accordingly flew down, and perching upon the point 
of a rock within a few feet of the rock to which Percy 
Johnstone was clinging, he exclaimed with an air of calm 
resolution — 

" What is your business here ?" 

"If you please, Mr. Penguin, I have no business 
here," answered Percy. " I fell overboard, and only 
came to your island, because I could see no other place 
to land upon, to save myself from drowning." 

" What," said the King, " cannot men live in the 
water, as well as upon the rocks ?" 

" No, sir," said Percy, " not without a ship." 

" Poor creatures," said the King ; " what can you do 
for yourself here?" 

""Nothing, Mr. Bird, nothing whatever, that I can see. 
In fact, I shall be done for, if I do not soon get some 
little assistance." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Man ?" said the King. 

" Why, that I shall be starved— indeed I shall." 

" Oh !" cried the King, " you want something to eat, 
and you come here with a pop-bang hidden under the 
water somewhere, to knock down one of my people for 
your breakfast." 

" No, no— indeed, Mr. Bird, I do not think of such a 



thing. I have no gun with me, I am sorry to say. AH 
I want, is a little harmless food." 

" Worms, then? or shell-fish?" 

" I should prefer shell-fish. But first, I must get into 
some place of safety, for here I am in danger of falling 
into the water every minute." 

"An impostor!" cried the voice of one of the pen- 
guins above, upon the ledge of rock. 

"Ask him what has become of all his feathers?" 
cried a very young penguin, from the farthest end of the 
rock. 

" Silence !" exclaimed the King ; " the stranger shall 
be well received. He comes to do us no harm, and is 
himself in distress. 



Chapter III. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of King Penguin 
to the forlorn young gentleman, who when he was at 
home by the fire, used to be mad for a sea life. Oh, how 
different are some things to what one fancied. What 
would he now have given to have been at home, and 
working hard at book-keeping, or anything else. Cold 
shell-fish, salty and raw, was this food for die son of an 
opulent English merchant ? 

Nevertheless, as we said before, King Penguin was 
extremely kind and attentive to the sad youth. He 
placed at his disposal all the comforts and luxuries the 
isle afforded. He had led Percy up the rocks, by the 
most approved Penguin pathways — had shown him the 
most sheltered cavern, with one large crack down the 
middle, commanding a fine sea view, and a whistling 
breeze, quite bracing, and had brought him, with the 
prompt assistance of several experienced birds, the most 
soft and unctuous sea-weed for a bed, all nice and fresh 
from the slippery rocks. He showed him a clear spring 
of fresh water, that rippled down from a dark rock, like 
melted silver and melted glass, and having a strong me- 
dicinal flavour of iron, and other brackish bitterness, 
which King Penguin declared to be exquisite, also good 
for the Penguin constitution. He next showed Percy a 
natural basin in the rocks a little way off, filled by 
another spring, where he said he could have a bath when 
he liked. It was dark at the bottom, with a great num- 
ber of leeches, who lived there, " but we don't mind 
them," said the King, " they can't easily get through 
our feathers." 

" Gracious heavens !" exclaimed Percy, " I'm not a 
Penguin, but of the man kind." 

" True, true," said the King, " I forgot. You can 
then go down to the sea to bathe and swim, and you 
will soon learn to dive well enough to catch your own 
dinner for yourself. To be sure, you must have your 
eyes about you, that you are not caught and eaten your- 
self, as there are a few sharks, who now and then favour 
us with their society. But a good blow beneath the 
water with webbed feet and wings, simultaneously, 
always gives one a good start, and in most cases secures 
an escape to the rocks." 

" Alas !" cried Percy, " I pray you once more to 
remember that I am a man, and not a bird. I have no 
feathers to resist and perplex the insinuating leeches, 
no webbed feet, or wings to give me a good start under 
the water, when I see a frightful shark wanting a dinner. 
Remember, sir, that I am no Penguin, but an unfortu- 
nate merchant's son — I mean, the unfortunate son of 
an English merchant. Would that I toere a penguin ! 
under your Majesty's wise and amiable reign, I should 
then be happy, upon these wet rocks, and eat my raw- 
fish with a thankful relish, instead of being the miser- 
able, and I fear ungrateful, dog that I am." 

" Be comforted," said the King; " I perceive some 
reason in what you say. We are not the same sort of 
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creatures. Name your chief grievance, perhaps some* 
thing may be done." 

" I think," said Percy, w I shonld be much more 
comfortable if ray fish were not raw, my bed not wet, 
and that the fresh water I drink, was destitute of the 
high flavour your Majesty so esteems." 

The King considered the case for some time. A dry 
bed, and a different spring of. water, were easily found, 
but the suggestion of hot fish confounded him. He 
made numerous inquiries on the subject of cooking. 
When it was all over, he shook his head ; he agreed, 
however, to provide his visitor with some pieces of dry 
wood, and two flints, as he had requested. 

When these were procured, the king and all his bird- 
people assembled round Percy to see what he would 
do. How he was to make fish hot by means of sticks 
and stones, they could not imagine. He, however, pro- 
ceeded at once to place the wood in a good position for 
making a fire, and when this was done he began to 
strike a light with the flints. At the very first blow, 
an abundance of sparks were emitted, and in an in- 
stant away with one accord rushed all the Penguins, 
calling out, "Treachery! treachery! and pop bang \" 
They thought that besides the strange visitor's odd 
fancy for hot fish, he had also a secret desire for roast 
penguin ! 



Chaptee IV. 

After a time the King returned, cautiously advancing, 
first upon the top of a rock over Percy's head, to observe 
his movements, and have a little conversation before 
he came down. Percy satisfied the King's mind, who 
saw how it was, for he was a sage bird ; but he told 
his visitors that he much feared the prejudices and ap- 
prehensions of the people would never be overcome. 
Whatever representations might be made, the Penguins 
would never be free from alarm at his fire. Percy was, 
therefore obliged to abandon all his hopes of cooking, 
and return to his raw fish. 

But a means of escaping from the island soon after- 
wards occurred ; and of this Percy did not fail to avail 
himself. 

A ship hove in sight ! It was far off at sun-set, and 
not very much nearer when the night closed in. What a 
night of sleepless excitement it was for poor Percy 
Johnstone. In the morning the ship was much nearer. 
There is hope — there is hope ! A boat puts off from the 
ship ; they could not have heard his voice, nor seen him 
— but they are coming towards the island ! 

As they approached nearer, a struggle was visible in 
the boat, and one man was forcibly held down. Percy 
strained his eyes and ears, and soon discovered that a 
mutiny had taken place in the ship, and they were 
bringing the unfortunate captain ashore, perhaps to kill 
him. Percy communicated this to the mind of the 
bird-king, as well at he could, who forthwith accom- 
panied him to the back of the rock, close upon the point 
where the mutineers in the boat were about to land. 

" Bo what is right,* said the King, " and I will sup- 
port you." 

The boat ran into a rocky creek ; the men all jumped 
out; and the captain was dragged from the Far- 
thest end of the boat, and ropes were prepared, to 
fasten him to a great stone. Some of the men proposed 
that the captain then should be left upon the island ; but 
others said it would be much better to throw him with 
the stone into the sea. 

While they were thus contending, Percy not knowing 
what else to do, and getting half mad with terror fer 
the life of the captain, and equally so at the idea of 
being left behind* rushed out from behind the rock, 
crying,— 



"Bascats and thieves t" He was instantly followed 
by the King, who screamed out louder, "Rascals and 
thieves!" At the sound of the King's voice, all the 
penguins came scurrying and flapping, and screaming 
over the tops of the rocks ; and away ran the mutineers 
in utter dismay and confusion at these frightful appari- 
tions who had detected them in their evil deeds. 

Percy liberated the captain, and they both jumped 
into the boat, and pushed off for the ship, accompanied 
by the king. 

Arriving at the ship they went on board, and the cap- 
tain soon put everything in proper order, the rest of the 
crew beingwery glad of his safe return. He directed an 
armed boat to return to the island, and bring back the 
mutineers, with a promise of forgiveness, if they would 
also promise to be very penitent, and behave better in 
future. Meantime, Percy Johnstone congratulated 
himself a thousand times upon his escape, and thanked 
the King over and over again, for all the kindness he had 
shown him upon his island, and for his valuable assis- 
tance in striking terror into the guilty consciences of the 
mutineers. The captain, also, expressed his gratitude 
for this signal service. The King received all these com- 
mendations and thanks, with his usual grave demeanour, 
occasionally, in fact, scratching his crown, as though he 
paid but little attention to what they were saying. 

Back came the boat, bringing the mutineers all 
with penitent long faces, and with tufts of sea-weed in 
their mouths, which the other men in the boat had 
crammed them with, to show their indignation at the 
treatment their good captain had experienced. The 
captain ordered the sea-weed to be taken out of their 
mouths, saying that he should punish them by giving 
them no grog, and by making them work harder than 
usual, but he would exercise no severities against them, 
if they behaved properly in future. 

The ship was bound for Waibou Island, in the South 
Pacific. Percy was too happy to escape, and was de- 
lighted to be going anywhere. He went to take leave 
ofthe bird-king, whom he found marching about the 
vessel, examining and considering everything. 

" You seem to be much interested in these things," 
said Percy. 

" Yes," replied the King ; " but not much for the 
sake of the things themselves, but far more for what I may 
learn, that may be of benefit to our people on the rock. 
The building of this great nest is ingenious, it appears 
as strong as a rock, and yet it floats. By means of such 
a machine upon a smaller scale, a number of penguins 
might carry on a systematic fishery, and still be always 
at home." 

" Exactly so," said Percy ; " perhaps you would like 
to remain a little longer^with us, to study these matters 
more fully. The captain, I am sure, will be most happy 
of your company." 

" I thank you," said the King, " the opportunity w 
good. I will remain in your ship till to-morrowmorning." 

A wicked thought passed across the mind of Percy 
Johnstone — he banished it immediately. It came again, 
but he tried not to attend to it. 

{To be continued.) 



THE BENIGHTED ANGEL. 
By Maay Howitt. 

A YotTHPUL angel lost her way, 
By chance from heaven's eolden portal, 

And just about the close of day 
In London stood the young immortal. 



No eye mtAt see the pinions white 
That softly plumed her graceful shoulders, 

Dimmed was her robe's celestial light 
Before the eyes of all beholders. 



She only seemed of earthly mould 
Unto each passing man and woman ; 

And, shivering with the winter's cold, 
Appeared a beggar poor and common. 

Her heavenly birth was no avail ; 

None did with tender words accost her, 
And when she told her piteous tale, 

They said she was a young impostor. 

And some they called to the police, 
And swore that she deserved no pity, 

And that the law must cause to cease 
This begging nuisance in the city. 

The angel turned her round and wept — 
In heaven all strangers are befriended — 

And sighing mournfully, she crept 
Through lordly streets, by mansions splendid. 

The powdered lacqueys, smooth and tall, 
Looked forth into the streets gas-lighted, 

But none took pity on the small 
Fair stranger homeless and benighted. 

In chariots made for pomp and ease, 
Lolled many a jewelled youthful beauty; 

The little angel thought that these 
Were they who find delight in duty. 

And, hastening to the chariots' door, 
She told her tale to many a peeress ;— 

They little thought that angel poor 
Was richer than the richest heiress! 

The pomp rolled by, it had no ears, 

No eyes for anything so lowly.—- 
She turned and smiled, and dried her tears, 

Remembering there were bishops holy. 
The man of God is filled with love 

Even for the wretched outcast sinner ; 
—So may it be in realms above, 

But here the bishops were at dinner. 

The drenching clouds shut heaven from sight ; 

Her weary steps began to falter, 
And now she thought to spend the night 

Within some church beside the altar. 

But each church-door was strongly barred, 
Alike by Churchman and Dissenter — 

And beadles' hearts as rock were hard; 
The house of God she could not enter. 

The rain poured down ; the air was chill, 

Of charity there was no giver; 
TOm shops were closed, the wharves were still ; 

And midnight brooded on the river. 

Along the black and homeless street 
Keeled on the drunkard, hoarsely brawling; 

And wantons youne with sauntering feet 
To every passer-by were calling. 

Darkness and sin were round about ; 

And a drear sense of coming danger, 
A wildering sentiment of doubt 

Oppressed the youthful, heavenly stranger. 

She turned a corner; bright with gas 
Shone forth a house from roof to basement, 

The front all chiselled stone and brass, 
Blazing with light in every casement. 



And through the burnished window-pane 
Gleamed crimson-longings' widen fringes ; 

And the large doors, from wind and rain, 
Turned easily on polished hinges. 

A miserable crowd rushed in — 
The night it was so cold and dreary — 

These doors alone ; these halls of gin 
Were open to the worn and weary ! 

Mothers, with babies lately born ; 

Grandsires, and wretched barefoot children, 
Fathers and sons, and wives forlorn, 

And every form of woe bewildering, 

Here, here a ready entrance found. 

And through the smoothly turning portal, 
As if she trod on heavenly ground. 

Entered with joy the young immortal. 

The halls were all a-blaze with light, 
Like festive halls where mirth carouses ; 

Without was all the dreary night, 
The muddy streets, the tall black houses. 

A place of solace and repose, 
The youthful angel thought to enter, 

Where lore and hope soothed human woes, 
And where no evil thing could venture. 

She looked at those who crowded in, 
The man, the boy, the child, the mother ; 

And all were drinking— drinking gin ; 
And chiding, cursing each the other! 

The angel turned her round about, 
And passed those easy portals thorough, 

Into the wild, black night came out 
And wrung her hands in bitter sorrow. 

And " Oh thou London town! " she cried, 
" Spite of thy churches and thy preachers. 

Thy enristian virtues vaunted wide ; 
Thy books, thy schools; thy many teachers; 

Thus dost thou charter death and am; 

Thus of God's law art thou a scorner, 
And plantest Hell— by licensed Gin, 

To snare the poor at every corner ! " 

The weeping angel went her way : 
The cutting night-winds made hex shiver, 

And till the early dawn, she lay 
Beneath the arches of the river ! 



FfiEE TEADS RECOLLECTIONS. 

By John Bowbing, LUD., H.F. 

No. EC. 

SPAIN. 

There is nothing in (he world like the pride of aTialf" 
educated Spaniard, one who learnt at school, or has 
heard by ballads or traditions stories of the ancient 
splendour of his country, but who is ignorant of the 
wonderful changes which have taken place, less perhaps 
by the gradual decline of Spain than by the growing 
greatness of other countries, which, under the strength- 
ening influence of liberal institutions and the slow but 
sure development of commercial power,— have raised 
themselves to the height of political ascendancy. In 
travelling through Spain, particularly in parts not 
much visited by strangers, it is most amusing to get a 
native to discourse about his own and other lands. I re- 
member once talking with my muleteer of different 
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countries of Europe. He was much astonished to hear 
of fine cities and rich people, — and cultivated farms, — 
and well-clad -work-men, — and churches and bishops, 
— and Hidalgos out of Spain. This was in the midst of 
the Peninsular war, — and he had seen with his own 
eyes, French legions taking possession of town after 
town, and province after province, — but the thought 
never occurred, that it was possible by any other means 
than treachery in the French invaders to make any way. 
However, after acknowledging that the Ingleses were 
something, — and protesting that the Franceses, after all, 
were nothing, — I asked him what he thought of his own 
country — of Spain — "Ah!" — he answered, — drawing 
his breath with a deep inspiration — " Espana!— diciendo 
Espana, el orbe tiembla" — Ay: — speak of Spain — the 
world (no! not the world, that was not magniloquent 
enough) — the orb — the great globe itself trembles — 
trembles at the name of Spain ;— and the last thing my 
friend thought of was of being a Fanfaron. He was 
only claming for Spain — heroic Spain—what Spain had 
a right to, — what nobody would deny to her ; she had 
but to speak — and at her voice, her loud oracular voice, 
the ends of the earth would shake. 

It was out of elements like these that the guerillas 
sprung up. They were scattered again and again — now 
by the difficulty of finding food, — now by the attacks of 
the enemy, — now by the want of some present object of 
excitement, — sometimes by internal dissentions — some- 
times by the utter want of organization, — but still 
there was among them a principle of united action 
which brought them together, notwithstanding their dis- 
persion, yhey were to be seen one day in gathered mas- 
ses of thousands, and the next not a hundred were to be 
found united. But when the impulse was given, 
when of patriotism on the one side, and on the other 
that extreme hatred of the French, which is so univer- 
sal among the Spanish peasantry, were called into ac- 
tion, there was no difficulty they would not grapple 
with, no danger to which they would not expose 
themselves, no service that they were unwilling to un- 
dertake. And among the countless multitudes who took 
up arms during the war of independence, there is 
scarcely a man whose personal story was not full of ro- 
mantic passages, and such as would afford materials for 
interesting and instructive records. 

Romance is indeed indigenous in Spain — all Spain is 
Romance ! And placed as it is at the extremity of Eu- 
rope, the romance of the Spanish character is not 
swept away by the monotony and sameness which have 
for the most part taken possession of the civilized parts 
of the globe. How often is it said — and truly said — 
that from Paris to Petersburgh there is little that is new 
— little that is original. But of Spain no such state- 
ment could be safely made. Spain is original — I was 
about to say Spanish. But nothing would more imper- 
fectly convey my meaning. There is no such abstrac- 
tion — no such consolidation as Spain. To every Spa- 
niard, Spain is that province to which he belongs. My 
muleteer was a Navarrese ; but if any body had thought 
that Madrid had represented any portion of Spanish 
glory— if any one turned to any other spot than Zaragoza 
as the seat and centre of the illustration of Spain— my 
muleteer would have tossed his head high at the incre- 
dible ignorance displayed. 

The contrabandista or smuggler is one of Spain's most 
distinguished heroes. He is made of the same stuff of 
which these bands were composed, who, during the 
Peninsular war, hovered round the French invaders, 
more like swarms of hornets than banded men, tor- 
menting, irritating, arresting, destroying,— scattered one 
day, gathered together the next,— defeated, disorgani- 
zed, re-assembled, re-united ; possessed of ubiquity — 
unable to resist the attack", of the regular troops of the 



enemy, but exhibiting examples of individual heroism, 
suffering, and devotion, scarcely to be parallelled else- 
where. These men were the terror of the invaders of 
their country. No successes of the French armies ever 
disheartened them. No misfortunes of their own ever 
led them to despair, or even to doubt of the ultimate 
emancipation of their country. The very measures 
taken to disarm and disband them, served only to ex- 
asperate. They were placed beyond the pale and pro- 
tection of military law; they were treated as bandits; 
villages and districts were made responsible for their 
doings. They were captured like wild beasts, and shot 
without mercy. In order to obtain the co-operation of 
the local authorities and of the nobility for the extirpa- 
tion of the guerillas, the French directed that the castles 
and edifices of the aristocracy should be burnt down or 
razed to the ground on the spots where the peasant 
t bands appeared. But it was all in vain. The guerillas 
maintained themselves in greater or less efficiency 
through the whole of the Peninsular war. Sometimes 
they obtained some slight aid in clothes, or rations, or 
pay, from the Spanish Government; but often they were 
left for months without any resources but their own, or 
such as they could levy from the localities through 
which they wandered. Their chieftains were those 
among them most distinguished for talent and for bra- 
very, forming incomparably the most remarkable and 
patriotic men of Spain. Among them were the elder 
and the younger Mina, small land proprietors in Navarre, 
the first, especially, the elder Mina worthy of every 
honour that can be conferred on incorruptible patriot- 
ism and heroic fidelity. The Empecinado (Juan Mar- 
tin) whose nickname was given him from his being so 
frequently covered with pitch and dirt (pez) on his ro- 
mantic adventures. El Pastor (Tauregui) who still bore 
the shepherd name, even after he became the commander 
of thousands. El Chaleco, from his wearing the pea- 
sant's short jacket, though he had reached high rank 
in the guerilla army. El Marquesito (Porlier) the little 
Marquis, who soon passed mto the staff of the regular 
army. The hazanas x>r deeds of chivalry of the guerilla 
bands are yet unrecorded. They were most frequently 
wrought when there was no historian to record the ad- 
venture. But in the recesses of the Pyrennean range,— 
in the valleys of Navarre, among the hills of Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa, or in the Sierra Morena, and in the fields of 
Aragon, exploits worthy of the fame of the Cid Cam- 
peador were again and again performed, which have 
found no chronicler. !The Spanish mountaineer loves a 
life of adventure; and the adventures of contraband 
trade have replaced the adventures of war. 

A Contrabandista / He is no broken-down wretch 
whom poverty and the world's neglect have forced into 
ways of sin, — he is no timid, frightened creature, who 
sees in every face, and hears in every footstep the ap- 
proach of some officer of justice charged with his cap- 
ture ; he is no ill-clad, ill-fed wanderer, who knows not 
where to seek a shelter, or to find a home. Not he ! — 
not he, indeed ! but a bold, swaggering, gaily-apparelled 
hero, — his dress of smart colour, adorned with scores of 
silver buttons — his hat on one side, half covering a silk 
net hanging down his back, his jacket loose— booted or 
sandaled as the' case may be — with pistols in his belt, 
hismusquet slung over his shoulder — he either walks 
by or is mounted on, a noble mule, — a trusty steed — 
accosted as a CavaUero by every one he meets. A Con- 
trabandista ! a benefactor, a patriot ! For him there are 
smiles from the village maidens, nods and welcomes as 
he passes by ; for him the guitar is struck to a sharper and 
louder key ; for him when he stops at, the Venta is pro- 
vided the best fare, and selected out the oldest wines. 
He has pleasant tales to tell, he has mirthful songs to 
sing, he recounts his adventures, he records his deeds 
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to admiring listeners ; it is no shame for him, it is his 
glory and his joy to have defrauded the revenue, to have 
shown himself cleverer than ministers and legislators, by 
exhibiting his law as stronger, his will more efficient 
than theirs. Of all the mischiefs inflicted by a system 
of protection and prohibition, none is more fatal than 
to array the public opinion, and the public interest on the 
side of the violators of the laws. The pernicious consequen- 
ces do not stop with the successful fraud of the smug- 
gler, — that accomplished,— the immediate suffering is 
small, the revenue loses some amount of duty, the con- 
sumer is tempted by obtaining a cheaper and a better 
commodity. But when a nation sees in its legislation 
hostility'to the common weal ; when the ruling autho- 
rity is exercised not for useful, but for useless and even 
for vicious objects, who can wonder that all executive 
influence is loosened, that all subordination is broken up, 
that Government is regarded not as the protection, but 
the plague of the community — not as occupied in the 
promotion of the national well-being, but as pursuing 
selfish and sinister interests ? And in truth, such, for 
the most part are the functions it discharges. In every 
country the subject many are but too much the play- 
things and the prey of the ruling few ; in every country 
the monarchical or the aristocratical, or the official influ- 
ences, or all of them combined, are but too busily en- 
gaged in extracting from the toils and the gains of 
the community, as large a portion as they dare. But it 
is in Spain that privileged authorities carry on their 
organised and rapacious plunderings ; the only mode- 
rator of their exactions, the only check upon their levies, 
being the smuggler. Except for him, every manufactured 
article consumed in Spam would be superlatively bad, 
and superlatively dear. 

The trade of the Contrabandista in Spain is carried on 
both wholesale and retail. He belongs either to a nu- 
merous band who boldly bid defiance to theAduaneros 
or Custom-house officers, or he is a solitary adventurer 
on his own personal account. He exhibits when asso- 
ciated all the daring of a self-confident hero, or when 
separated, all the arts of ingenious and inventive fraud. 
I have known a large body of smugglers reach the fron- 
tier, escorting forty or fifty beasts of burthen, every 
smuggler armed cap-d~pie, and paying the usual officers 
at the border custom-houses, the mere compliment of a 
passing salutation. But as it is on the whole more conve- 
nient to be on good terms with the state functionaries, the 
Contrabandista will generally prefer employing, and the 
functionary accepting a bribe instead of a bullet, and it is 
commonly arranged that the convoy's passages over 
the frontier shall be facilitated instead of impeded, on 
the payment of a small tribute by way of friendly re- 
cognition. He would be indeed a rare Spaniard who 
preferred the shot or stab from the hands of a daring 
adventurer, to the seductions and temptations of his 
bolsiUo. Cases there have been no doubt of stubborn 
virtue, but they have been usually compromised. I 
once passed through a wood in the north of Spain, 
where I was informed a Custom-house officer had only 
a short time before, (no doubt on account of his fidelity 
to his trust.) been murdered by a party of smug- 
glers, who had skinned him, and suspended his skin by 
the hair from one of the trees. In fact there is a tale of 
horrorand bloodshed in many a Contrabandista's history. 
He does not willingly commit, but he is not appalled 
by crime* He will do his work without violence if he 
can, but violence will not be wanting if that be needful, 
for his success. It is as much a part of his profession, 
as that of the paid soldier, to draw the sword, or pull 
the trigger upon the enemy, and he will not flinch if 
called upon to do a daring or a desperate deed. On the 
contrary, he is the keeper of his own reputation and 
the reputation of his class. To be a Contrabandista, 



and a coward, is an utter contradiction. Courage is 
associated with his profession. He is a smuggler, 
because he is a hero, — a hero, because he is a smuggler. 
The ideas are convertible, not to say identical. No 
contrabandista has ever visited the capital, whether of 
his country or his province, (and every Spaniard by the 
way, considers his provincial capital as pre-eminent 
over the national capital,) no Arragonese has ever en- 
tered the theatre of Zaragoza ; no Andalucian that of 
Seville ; no Catalan that of Barcelona, without seeing or 
hearing the smugglers' feats recorded on the stage. He 
is one of the favourites of the drama. Aye ! and often 
in the presence of royalty, of princes, nobles, and mi- 
nisters, to say nothing of the multitudes of play-goers 
of every class, the adventures of a contrabandista are 
the subject of mirth and admiration. 

Thus reputation, honour, glory, are associated with 
the violation of the law. The contrabandista, instead of 
being repudiated as the pest, is honored as the pet 
of society. Nobody classes him among the evil doers. 
He confers benefits. He breaks the statutes, but he 
serves the community. He incurs perils for the public 
good. Bad as are the intentions, mischievous as are 
the effects of protecting and prohibiting legislation, but 
for him they would be far worse. There is no amount 
of exactions which the enemies of his trade would not 
levy on the consumer ; the contrabandista puts a check 
upon their rapacity, — " Thus far and no farther " is the 
language he holds to the monopolists. But in Spain — 
for Spain represents every strange combination of inter- 
ests, — the smuggler and the monopolist are to some ex- 
tent confederates. The monopolist trades in smuggled 
goods. He buys largely of prohibited manufactures, — 
he stamps them with his name, and palms them off upon 
the cheated and plundered consumer as Spanish arti- 
cles. Nobody so clamorous as the Catalan manufacturer 
against the introduction of foreign cottons, for example — 
he delivers the purchaser of the anti-national tissue to 
the executives of the patriotic; he menaces the Go- 
vernment if they only dream of allowing the foreign ar- 
ticle to be introduced ; he will insurrectionize Barcelona, 
he will arm the multitudes from Aigeeciras to Figue- 
ras, he will overturn the Government, he will dethrone 
the monarch and change the succession, if the Ministry 
should even talk of lowering the tariff. And all the 
while this noisy and furious gentleman is the great 
buyer of the foreign manufacture. It ceases to be fo- 
reign, however, when it has passed into his warehouses, 
received the impress of his fabric, and can be made the 
means of passing off some of his own productions, or 
of depositing some profit in his own coffers. Meanwhile, 
he will be proclaiming the superiority of Catalonian 
cotton goods, he will be vehemently abusing those who 
will not allow them to be better m quality, lower in 
price, worthier of patronage in every respect than any 
thing produced by the looms of France or England. 
This is not to be wondered at. Everybody takes care of 
himself, the Spaniard as well as the Englishman: but 
the wonder is, that any nation, able to read, sole to 
think, should allow itsejf to be so long deluded, so long 
denuded, as Spain has been, by a system which has re- 
duced her fertility to barrenness, her magnificent har- 
bours to deserted waters ; her navigable rivers to shoal- 
infested, sedge-invaded streams, which has allowed grass 
to grow in the streets of towns and cities of ancient re- 
nown — which has made her merchants beggars, her 
politicians needy intrigaers, her placemen venal, her 
orators sophists, her legislation a curse — a system which 
has recompensed fraud and patronized violence, which 
has made authority hateful, and government a nuisance: 
which has annihilated the navy of Spain, demoralized 
her army, corrupted her tribunals, destroyed her legi- 
timate trade, paralyzed her agriculture, exhausted her 
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wealth, and left her. a nation once bo glorious, and so 
worthily proud oi her clones ; a nation once so mighty, 
and so fitly reiacm* m her might; has left her, not as 
once in the foremost ramts or greatness and civiliza- 
tion, but a b*m wore: ror tnose who hate, and a wreck 
for those who in** ner. 

To look at toe geographical position of Spain, it 
would seem as if She had been pushed out from the 
European continent towards the ocean, in order to be- 
come the great medium or communication between the 
two hemisphere* x ana at tne same time, to unite the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic seas. The magnificent 
rivers flowing to the Soutn and the west, remain little 
available for intercourse ; some of her roads,— the Ca- 
minos reales-— ate aamiraoie, but for the most part com 
munication is difficult and tardy. Canals have been pro- 
jected, and even eommencea, but never have been com- 
pleted. Railw»vs nave Deen spoken of, subscribed for, 
and then abandoned!. At one time, the wool of Spain 
was esteemed ww afl other, but Germany and Australia 
have entered udou tnis parlor the ancient Spanish inhe- 
ritance. The wheatof Spain is of the finest quality, but 
little has been done to bring It Into the European market ; 
her silk is excellent, tmt it competes no longer with that 
of France or Italv. XT the amount of her population 
has somewhat increased, tnat Increase has been singu- 
larly slow, white many at ner most celebrated cities 
have been reduced, ttranaaa, which at the end of the 
fifteenth cenfcirvhad 400,000 inhabitants, now reckons 
only 80,000 ; Oordo&a, wnose inhabitants under the 
Moorish dyna*tv exceeded naif a million of souls pos- 
sessed by thn census o! 1827, only 48,000 ; Seville 
which two centuries ago was peopled by at least 300,000 
souls, has now wmsiaerftDiy iess than one-third the num- 
ber. Toledo, with its 200,000 inhabitants is lowered 
to about 25.000. Malaga ana begovia have but nearly one- 
half of their ancient population. The largest city of Spain, 
Madrid its canltai nas aoout one quarter of a million 
of inhabitants • Barcelona nas about half the popula- 
tion of Madrid. Besides tnese, there is no city with 
100,000 inhabitants ; wniie of the towns and villages 
which once exiitea ana are to be found in the public 
records of Spam, no less than fifteen hundred: have 
wholly ceased to exist. 

There is no more meianchoiy task than to travel 
backwards throtum tne pages of history and to con- 
trast a state ot tilings in wmch popular rights and pub- 
lic prosperity contrast witn the anarchy and despotism 
of more modern days. The bright age of Spain belongs 
to the past, her oars age is the present. But this is 
not the occasion to speak of the science and literature 
of the Moorisn period, of the ancient cortes, of the 
Justicia of Aragon, of the Fueros of Biscay; nor of the 
intrigues and frauds and violence, by which a centralized 
monarchical power destroyed all the local and provincial 
liberties of the nation. Nor is this the place to show how 
the great discoveries and conquests of Columbus, Cortes, 
and Pisarro reacted upon the Spanish character, how they 
destroyed the energies, corrupted the morals, under- 
mined the virtues, and developed ail the vices and in- 
firmities of the Spanish people. Neither is there room 
to speak of the profligacy of the clergy, of the ignorance 
of the monks, of the prodigality of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor of the horrors of the Inquisition ; they 
have all co-operated to reduce Spain, " renowned, ro- 
mantic Spain," to her present most forlorn condition. 
But that condition is far from hopeless. No doubt the 
bad have won an easy victory over the vacillating good. 
But the vital principle— the germ of hope and life— is 
not extinguished. The Spaniards are subjected to no 
foreign masters. 

«« Their tyrants are their countrymen." 



and among their countrymen they will find deliverers* 
What Gongora says of a Spanish stream is true of the 
Spanish people. 

Que diss tienss ftposot 
A que aoche doves raeoo t 
SI oorres talvea riBaeno 
Siempre caminaa quejoao < 
Macho tienes de farioto, 
Aanqae no en el tirar cantos 
T asi tropiezas en tantos 
Coandote quicrea levanUr. 

but with all its wanderings, its restlessness, its fury, and 
its songs, it reaches the free ocean at last. 

In this world of ours it neither becomes the philan- 
thropist nor the philosopher to look despondingly upon 
the condition of any people. If a grain of wheat found 
in the centre of a mummy, can preserve its vitality for 
a hundred generations, — if when sown it is found to 
spring forth, to produce prolific ears, a hundred, & 
thousand fold, to cover wide fields with fertility, who 
shall say that the germ of improvement has been, or 
can be destroyed in a nation! A nation may be con- 
demned to long ages of degradation : it may eat the 
bread of political servility and drink the cup of slavery 
to its very dregs ; it may be subdued and prostrated by 
foreign invaders, or trampled on by its own indigenous 
tyrants — it may see the departure of its ancient glories, 
and its monuments and its histories may become but 
shadowy words of a tale that is told, yet there may be 
those who, in silence and in solitude, and from century 
to century, keep alive the sacred lamp that beams with 
the promise of emancipation, feeding it ever with holy 
oil, and dreaming that a time will arrive when it shall 
be honoured on the altar of the open temple of liberty. 
Was ever a country more doomed than Greece appeared 
to be only fifty years ago ? Ten years since what were 
the hopes for Italy? England itself how mean and mi* 
serable she appeared on the restoration of the Stuarts, 
and Spain and Poland note, what sad and sorrowful 
spectacles do they present? Yet it would be a mani- 
fest injustice to that elastic spirit which has saved Spain 
and Poland again and again, it would be treachery to 

those principles which being associated with progress 

with man's progress, are in themselves immortal, not 
to calculate on the advent of a happier era for both. 
When, in 1808, Napoleon looked beyond the Pyrenees, 
he saw nothing there to thwart his plans or circumvent 
his power ; everything, indeed, seemed then preparing 
for him an easy and victorious consummation j his or- 
ganised military strength appeared to have no resistance 
to fear from that universal disorganisation and misrule 
which overspread the Peninsula. Portress after fortress, 
city after city surrendered— 44 to will and to do " were 
all but synonymous in the calculations of the hero of 
the epoch. It is not necessary to retrace the events 
which followed the irruption of the French into 
Spain. An atrocious act of violence was punished by a 
terrible retribution. It was in Spain the reverses began 
which ended in the overthrow of the Imperial throne, 
and the banishment and death of him who filled it. And 
Spain at that moment appeared to be entering upon an 
era of glory and felicity. She has been betrayed, and 
the world has been disappointed; but those who know 
how many burning embers are still kindled among the 
ashes— those who feel that though corrupt and corrupt- 
ing fttctions hare for a time possessed themselves of the 
reins of power, there is below, among the people, a 
vast substratum of virtue and excellence; those, in 
fine, who have had an opportunity of witnessing how 
much there still remains of truth and honour in the 
midst of servility, profligacy and intrigue, will not yet 
despair of Spain. 
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mm raoM plates and dishes. 

By Silysrpbk. 
(Contmned from p. 44.) 

The same principle as seen in the matter of the Pow- 
erless table was again shown, and Mason followed up 
the lesson taken therefrom. By the following writing- 
day the table was newly covered with green baize, and 
the brown delf inkstands were replaced by three in 
white porcelain, made from a beautiful design by Terence; 
and silently watching the result for several weeks, he 
soon perceived, that unless from accident, no blots fell 
about, and almost every little hand was eager to keep un- 
sullied the purity of the beautiful shape that stood 
before it. 

About this time, now early spring, several sets of the 
already mentioned cups, saucers, jugs, plates and dishes, 
were finished and brought one day into the room during 
school hours. Two small common round tables, such 
as were used in his workmen's cottages, had been pre- 
viously placed there by Mason's orders, one as smooth 
and white as new deal could be, and the other selected 
from some dirty cottage, where, begrimed with soot and 
dirt, it had been used perhaps for years. Every tea-ser- 
vice and every jug differed in its beautiful shape, and 
the richness of the white glase upon the delf, made it 
look equal to ihe finest porcelain* All the scholars 
crowded eagerly round the table to view these things 
as there had been already much talk in their respective 
homes regarding them. 

" Jean shall pick out the nicest set of tea-things," said 
Mason, with a smile, as he looked down upon the knot 
of little scholars, "and the first little girl that can say 
what ought to be done with them, shall have them to 
take home." Each small face looked full of eager thought 
directly, and the little French lad with his innate sense 
of beauty, set forth the most perfect in shape, as Mason 
in a minute saw. After repeating what he had before 
said, the girls variously suggested that these tea things 
were to be washed, or not broken, or locked up, and so 
on, to all of which the good master shook his head. But 
Alice Brown, the bright faced child before spoken of 
now looked up, and pointing to the new table, said " to 
be placed on there, sir." 

"Yes," replied Mason kindly patting her head, "you 
are right, Alice. But beautiful shapes, like these, will 
always want to stand upon a table as new and white." 
Alice coloured and hung down her head. Younp as she 
was, she was conscious that hers was a very dirty and 
disorderly home, for the neighbours often twitted her 
about her dirty mother ; and her father, one of Mason's 
best workmen, too often quitted his own squalid and 
comfortless fireside, for that of the tavern. " But I 
could wash it and keep it white, I think, sir, and father 
would be very proud, I know, and might often stop at 
home, to drink his tea out of such pretty things.'* 

Mason had gained his point. The tea things were set 
aside for Alice, and the governess that very evening, 
before her father came to fetch them home, showed her 
how they were to be washed and kept, how set forth for 
tea, and how the table was to be scoured, so as to keep 
it white and new. 

The poor workman was so pleased, that his bright 
little Alice should be the one to comprehend Mr. Mas- 
on's meaning;, that he determined to make a sort of 
little festival of the occasion, and invite Jean and a 
few other of his little Alice's favourites, to take tea out 
of the beautiful tea-things. He persuaded his slat- 
ternly wife to clean up the house, and dress die children 
and to allow Alice to set forth her prize, and he borrowed 
a neat tea tray, and some nice spoons, and got a tidy 
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neighbour to make a large plum cake. It was Ike 
brightest and happiest day of this young child's life ; 
and when these grand things were set forth, and the 
cake lay heaped and rich upon the plate, and ihe little 
guests came, and the hearth and singing kettle, bright 
and clean for once, and the warm light of the soft spring 
evening came through the window upon the happy faces , 
and the humble tea-table, it seemed indeed as if the spirit 
of the beautiful had stepped already into this poor sordid 
home. The little children were very merry, Jean in his 
broken English telling them about the woods and fields 
of Normandy, what a grand old place the cathedral of 
Beauvais was, and how, when le Pere Paciflqne 
chaunted the Even-song, he and his little sisters kneel- 
ing had often felt as happy as God's brightest angels. 
As he thus talked—much meaning however hidden by 
his foreign speech, and comparatively highly cultivated 
feeling— end the other children of their school, and Mr. 
Mason, how he had promised them a full day's holi- 
day in his garden, when flowers were fairly come, and 
Mrs. Brown said grumblingiy, " that such tea-things 
were all very well for gentle-folks, but that a black tea- 
pot for the hob, and an odd cup or two was much better 
for such as them, who had not time for hearth clean- 
ing and table-scouring, and how finery of this sort had 
better be stuck up on the highest shelf to be looked at," 
Robert Smith, one of Brown a lodgers, oame in. He too 
was one of Mason's workmen, though not of the same 
high class as Brown. Drunken and dissipated in his 
habits, he was the only one in the house, as Mie. Brown 
often declared, that made himself at home. All Brown's 
children however liked him, as he was very good natured 
and kind, and as Alice was his favourite, he came to look 
at the much talked of tea-things, and Alice held up as 
the most beautiful thing there to show, that firmly 
balanced yet taper milk-jug. 

" Well, Ally, he said with a laugh, to which Mrs. 
Brown nodded approvingly, " they're all pretty things 
enough for little girls like you, and for a man like Mr. 
Mason, but I should be glad to see the jug beautiful 
enough to make me like water better than beer. No, 
no, Black Bet without her handle, and a quart for me. 
Beer 'afore prittiness, eh ?" 

"That's jist what I say," answered Mrs* Brown, 
looking with new contempt upon the tea thinM. 

"But if there could be one found beautiful enough, 
Bob," spoke Brown, " it would put a new coat upon 
your back, and shoes on your feet, and might make a 
man of you. Ay, ay, Bob, the jug 'd be as blessed as 
an angel that would do it, and as good a one as the little 
lad here talks about, up in the big church window 
at home." 

Bob made no reply, but taking down Black Bet from 
the shelf, went and fetched his nightly quart from 
the nearest tavern, and lighting his pipe, sat down be- 
side the fire, dirty and unwashed as he was* 

The children's happy evening passed away, not 
without, however, some struggle of the moral and the 
beautiful with the ugliness and coarseness around $ for 
Alice's tears flowed fast at the game Bob and her mo* 
thermade of the tea things, more particularly whilst she 
washed them, and set them up on a shelf her father had 
cleared for the purpose. As for Jean, he became all at 
once very full of thought : sometimes looking up into 
Bob'sface very acutely, then round at the shelf on which 
the tea-things rested, and as soonashe returned home that 
night to Terence's room, with whom he lodged, he got 
around him his little school drawings, and sat busy an 
hour or two with the pencil. Terence was much struck 
with the lad's silence and earnestness, but he did not 
question him, as these moods were not unusual, when- 
ever any subject had arisen, that bore reference to 
" good Virgine, " and the dear home and the little ones 
in Normandy. On the morrow morn after school hours, 



Jean, instead of a ramble in the lanes with his school- 
fellows, which had been their daily habit since spring 
had set in, in search of wild flowers for the foreign de- 
signers, made his way to the modellers' shed to beg 
of them some clay ana to watch the use of their turn- 
ing lathe. Whatever was the purpose of this earnest- 
ness was not known for -many weeks, as he was seized 
that very night with cold shiverings and all the symp- 
toms of severe fever, which proved but the forerunner of 
small-pox in its most malignant form. During the deli- 
rium of the attack he talked incessantly of some beau- 
tiful shape that haunted his brain, and asked implor- 
ingly for Virgine, and begged them not to keep her 
away. It occurred to Mason, as he watched beside him 
during one of these paroxysms, how much might be 
done for his little art-school, if a mind like Virgine's 
would watch daily over it, and influence by the exam- 
ple of a home of her own those of his workmen. To 
say was to -do. After consulting Terence, who was, of 
course, too much delighted with the proposal to oner 
any objection, a letter was sent to the good father Pa- 
cifique, enclosing sufficient funds for Virgine and the lit- 
tle sisters* journey, and it was arranged that Terence 
should meet them at the nearest English port. 

The secret was well kept from Jean till slowly reco- 
vering, and after one of those deep sleeps of convales- 
cence he woke to find kneeling beside his little bed 
this dearest and best of sisters, and it seemed so like a 
dream, that whilst clinging passionately to her, he kept 
repeating is it not a romance, my sister ? nor had Vir- 
gine's meek heart exhausted half its infinite love and 
pity, before Mr. Mason himself came gently into the 
chamber, leading the little ones, and in the shadow^of 
the dear and good old father. 

Jean was now the happiest of children. Mason was 
equally delighted at this unexpected visit from the good 
canon, and as the great Easter festival of his church was 
just over, it was arranged that he should remain some 
weeks, and within a day or two pronounce the nuptial 
benediction upon Terence and Virgine ! 

After this happy event, and during the rapid conva- 
lescence of the sick child, the good father took much 
pains with Richard's little school, both as regarded an 
artistic decoration of its interior, and the plan that 
Virgine was to follow respecting it, as soon as she could 
speak English sufficiently to become its mistress. He 
likewise advised Mason, to form a museum of his scat- 
tered works of art, in pottery both ancient and modern, 
wood carving, bas-reliefs, sculpture, pictures, and add- 
ing to it the mass of British antiquities collected by 
"Walmsly, let it be a whole sufficiently easy of access to 
educate the eye of the neighbourhood. 

" Not for copying, not for copying, let these things be, 
friend Richard, spoke the admirable old man, " but let 
the eye become accustomed to colour, and form, and 
beauty. Mon petit Jean, is already highly educated, 
as regards the beautiful, though his only lesson books 
have been the sunsets and the vineyards of la belle Nor- 
mandie, and the shrines and windows of our Beauvais 
Cathedral. If Virgine does but do her duty, and Ma- 
dame will but assist with her cultivated pencil, the re- 
sult upon those little children may be wonderful* " 

One day, shortly before the good canon's departure, 
Jean, who had been removed to the hall by Mr. Mason's 
orders, was in the beautiful garden, just after a shower 
of rain, and whilst noticing the flowers along the bor- 
der, he said abruptly — " You see, mon pere, how the 
rain-drop only stays in the most beautiful shaped flow- 
ers. It rolls out from the less beautiful and sheds itself 
upon the ground. Does it not look, mon pere, as if the 
lovely should only hold the pure ? " 



" Certainly, but the thought is an odd out of the way 
one for you, Jean, is it not, " smiled the canon. " 

Jean supposed this a rebuke, so, hanging down his 
head, he replied, " I have odd thoughts sometimes, 
monsieur le pere y that I could only speak of to you, or 
Terence, or Virgine. But ever since the night before I 
was taken ill I have been trying to bring before my eyes 
some pitcher so graceful as to be only fit to hold a thing 
as pure as water. For Bob Smith, "at Alice's father's, 
said, that no jug could make him love anything but beer. 
I think there might be, for he mostly gets drunk out of 
an ugly thing he calls Black Bet. " 

" You are right, and not yet right, " replied the good 
canon, " a jug if it were as lovely as our Lady's vase 
is holy, would do no good thrust at once into the 
hands of an ignorant, ill-doing, man. But let him be 
gradually led to see, that cleanliness and order, however 
humble, are a part of beauty, let hitn. feel a nice shaped 
vessel adorns the table, and he may in time come to see 
that his behaviour must agree through decency with 
what at last he has been taught to esteem. Yet as you 
progress with your drawing, and begin to work with 
Terence, all these true thoughts will serve you much, 
more especially if you strive to make those around you 
appreciate them. You must strive to grow up the very 
best workman Mr. Mason ever had ; quite an English 
workman too, and a bringer forth of designs from the 
landscapes, the flowers, the buildings, the costume, 
even the books which you may read of this beautiful 
land, and thus as an originator, we may hear of you in 
la belle France, mon petit Jean. So recollect all I 
say." 

Every word was engraven in the heart of the child. 
Virgine progressed so rapidly in acquiring the language, 
that not long after the good father's departure, she un- 
dertook the care of the school, and from this hour, all 
things went on admirably. Each morning she herself 
decked the school with flowers, and on holidays took 
the children a walk either to Mr. Mason's garden, or its 
adjacent woods and lanes. She even herself improved 
under the watching care of Terence, and as he earned 
good wages, her cottage was soon a model of tasteful 
elegance, fit for the peace and purity that dwelt therein. 
At first the neighbours held aloof from what they 
called " a fine fangled farener and papist," but when 
they began to discover that she was neither arrogant 
nor uncivil, and unwearied in her care and attention to 
their children, their dislike gave way, and a smile, a 
look, a kindly office, was received with a sort of pride. 
She encouraged their coming to and fro to her on all 
occasions, and in time the effects of these visits began 
slowly to show themselves through the nrocess of a 
sort of imitation. On many a cottage window-ledge, 
plate-shelf, and mantel -piece, small vases, painted cups, 
and porcelain ornaments, that had proved " wasters," 
and as such, unfit for sale, replaced a broken flowerpot, 
an old tureen cover, a cracked dish, or a dirty candle- 
stick, and wherever this was observed, another sort of 
sublimation was proceeding slowly in the household. 
It was perhaps the little children that carried home daily 
the seeds of. this great, yet increasing change, but 
somewhat was certainly due to the improved household 
utensils now used in many cottages. Other children 
besides Alice Brown had had gifts of the beautiful tea- 
things principally as a reward for their little drawing 
lessons ; and the other larger articles, as plates, jugs, 
dishes, had been distributed amongst the most meritori- 
ous of Mason's workmen. From this time one furnace 
and model-house were wholly used for the purpose of 
these improved domestic articles, which weresold amongst 
the workmen at cost price. A beautiful coloured jug, a 
well shaped tea-cup cost less, and soon began to re- 
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place the former ugly and ill-shapen things.* But it 
was in Brown's cottage, that the tea-things had served 
the best purpose. Alice had never forgotten Mr. Ma- 
son's words, and now, farther improved by Virgine's 
cares, with whom she was a great favourite, she perse- 
vered in scouring her table, so that it looked even 
whiter than at first, and in spite of her mother's ill- 
natured annoyance, and Bobert Smith's laughter, set 
forth the well-washed tea-things every night and morn- 
ing. Some certainly got broken, but, as Mr. Mason 
always allowed them to be replaced from his warerooms, 
Mrs. Brown soon found that her purposed carelessness 
in letting down a tea-cup, or cracking the tea-pot, served 
to no other purpose than to exasperate her husband, and 
make Alice more persevering in her care and cleanli- 
ness. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry y with Extracts 
from her Letters and Journal. Edited by Two of her 
Dauohtebs. In 2 vols. Vol. II. London : Charles 
Gilpin, 5, Biahopsgate-street, Without. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly, 1847. 

Wb have here the Life of Elizabeth Pry completed. 
This volume contains an admirable portrait of her, and 
vignette views of Earlham Hall, where she was born, 
and the house in Upton Lane, where she resided during 
the latter years of her life, and where she died. 

We have perused this volume with no less astonish- 
ment than pleasure. Fully according with all the popu- 
larity and esteem which for so many years were awarded 
by the public to Mrs. Fry, we could not expect that her 
written life could furnish material for a deeper regard, 
or for any surprise at the amount of the labour of love, 
of one who moved so much before the public, and whose 
deeds and character seemed so familiar to every one. 
But we will venture to say that no one can go through 
these volumes without an immense addition to the 
veneration, the affection, and the wonder with which 
he regarded the subject of them while living. Elizabeth 
Fry and the reform of prisons, were for a long course of 
years associated in our minds as common places ; but 
the reform of prisons, great as would have been the 
achievement for any individual, much more any lady, 

* This idea, which gives to a large master-potter, like Ma- 
son, liberality and culture of soul sufficient to advance bis art 
through the home-culture of his workmen, as embodied in an 
early portion of this tale, is original. Since it was written an ad- 
mirable article has appeared in Douglas Jerrold's Magazine for 
December, suggesting an "Art Union Manufactory" for the 
universal people. I trust this excellent suggestion will not die 
out on paper. Never till we have a home culture of the arts, 
shall we be, as a nation, great in original design, or an art- 
loving, and, consequently, moral people. It is not manufac- 
turing pots and pans for lords and ladies that we want, but 
letting them be beautiful for the common household where the 
hami i» rongh, and the eye yet rude. Moreover, we are proba- 
bly destined to become the greatest manufacturing potters in 
the world as soon as the dead weight of Directors and Monopoly 
is removed from our commercial relation with India. This 
probability calls for progress in design, or other nations may 
outrival us on the banks of the Ganges or the Indus. As I have 
naid, I trust this suggestion may not die. Democrat as I am, I re- 
cognise tho aristocratic element of beauty as the noblest 
feature in the coming democracy of the people.- 



constitutes but a very small part of the services of this 
extraordinary woman, and what she did for the unhappy 
of her own sex, was but a mere portion of the good which 
she effected for the suffering of her race. Wherever 
she was, at home or abroad, her active philanthropy 
was at work to discover the real condition of the. popu- 
lation, and to set on foot remedies for the evils of so- 
ciety. In the prison she not only sought to regenerate 
the fallen, the depraved, and the desperate of her sex, 
but to secure their proper treatment, and to have them 
placed under the care of women instead of men. From 
the prison her anxiety followed them to the convict-ship, 
with the same sisterly and maternal offices ; from the 
convict-ship to the penal settlement. For this, under 
her auspices, the British Ladies' Society laboured ; for 
this she applied with all her influence and zeal to 
rulers and magistrates. By her means chiefly, refuges 
were established both at home and in the penal 
colonies for securing the objects of her philanthropy, 
first, from the evil contact of their fellow sinners, 
and then from relapse. In her occasional seasons 
of relaxation, while enjoying the quiet freshness of 
the Channel Islands, of the Isle of Wight, or of the 
English coast, she entered the stations of the Coast- 
guard, discovered the empty, barren, and dreary life 
they led, and set on foot an agitation for libraries for 
them. This she accomplished, and these men and their 
families, amounting to a population of upwards of 
21,000 souls, were soon furnished by authority of go- 
vernment, with — 

498 libraries for the stations on 

shore, containing 26,896 vols. 

74 ditto, for districts 12,880 „ 

48 ditto, cruisers 1,867 „ 

School-books for the children of 

the crews of stations 6,464 „ 

Pamphlets, tracts, etc. 5,367 numbers. 

Making a total of 52,464 vols. 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of hap- 
piness and good conferred on these isolated individuals 
in their solitary posts, by this measure. 

Passing over Salisbury Plain, she was struck with the 
equally barren solitude of the shepherds there, and had 
a library established at Amesbury for them. She visited 
hospitals, lunatic asylums, and dock-yards, and every- 
where saw, as it were, at a glance, the moral, religious, 
and intellectual needs of the people in them, and as 
boldly as kindly, pointed out the want of better venti- 
lation, better attention to the sick, and to the social 
comfort and purity of all. She travelled with one or 
other of her brothers and other relatives in Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Denmark, everywhere arduously occupied in 
the inspection of all sorts of places where suffering, de- 
ranged, or demoralized humanity is confined; and in 
intercourse with those who were at the head of the 
various movements of social progress and amelioration. 
There was scarcely a person of any note in the 
cause of social reformation in Europe, that she was not 
brought into contact or correspondence with. Her 
labours of this kind were of such an overwhelming ex- 
tent, as very often to completely exhaust her physical 
strength, and lay her on her bed for months. Yet no 
sooner was she able to rise, than she was again as zea- 
lously at work. 

Lord Byron in referring to her labours to reform the 
lives of the criminal poor, asked her why she did not 
try to amend the lives of the rich ? Why she did not 
go to George IV. and the palace ? Perhaps no person, 
certainly no woman, ever did so much of that hard and 
ticklish work of admonishing the royal and the rich of 
their duties, or did it so well. She waited on the crowned 
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heads of England, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Prussia, and Hanover; and on them, and on their 
ministers and nobles, urged their vast duties and re- 
sponsibilities to their subjects and fellow-creatures in a 
manner which was equally admirable for its zealous 
eloquence, and that beautiful feeling which, beyond all 
tact of policy, however consummate, sprang from the 
Christian tone and discipline of her spirit, and made its 
way with an extraordinary success. She did not hesi- 
tate to speak and write plainly to the princes and autho- 
rities, on all that she saw that was hurtful to the poor, 
and especially to the prisoners of every kind, in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms she passed through, The neglected 
state of their prisons, and lunatic asylums, she put at 
onoe before the monarchs and ministers. Assisted by 
her brothers, she remonstrated on the continuance of 
slavery in their colonies, and of their participation in 
the slave-trade; and the good which resulted, the altered 
tone of mind in many of these elevated individuals, the 
foundation ofc new institutions and prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, and refuges, on some wise and humane prin- 
ciples, followed their labours almost everywhere with a 
success which never yet attended more reproachful and 
antagonistic means. With the captive and the criminal 
her influence was equally effective. Before her noble 
and gentle womanhood, before her kind manner, and 
beneath her affecting- tones, the hardest hearts melted, 
the most savage creatures gave way. Those who had 
been exasperated by cruel usage into defiance, those 
who had been hardened by injustice into a strong indif- 
ference, those who had been plunged by neglect as much 
as by temptation into crime, became astonished at her 
sympathy, soothed by her consideration, their whole 
natures dissolved into tears and tenderness, and they 
kissed her hands, the very hem of her garments, and 
regarded her, and with truth, as a ministering angel of 
God. How much is there to be learned of the power of 
goodness to restore, and to reform, in the history of 
Mrs. Fry. It is little to call her the Female Howard. 
In the perfection of her spiritual nature, and her multi- 
form and immense achievements on behalf of her suf- 
fering fellow mortals, over evil, ignorance, harshness 
and oppression, over popular prejudice and official 
blindness, over the established wrongs of institutions, 
and the carelessness of the wealthy, there is no parallel 
amongst mere men or women to which we can point. 
The life of Elisabeth Fry was one long triumph in the 
cause of man, in the cause of virtue, mercy and love, 
without the trumpet blown, or the banner of assump- 
tion unfolded to the eyes of vulgar wonder. In the 
gentle, modest, and unobtrusive course of this true 
Christian gentlewoman, we are continually reminded of 
that divine example by which she had so devotedly, and 
as it were so unconsciously, through the yearnings of a 
pure and tender heart, modelled her own nature, and 
acquired strength as well as wisdom for her work, 

There is nothing which strikes us more forcibly in 
Elisabeth Fry, than the beautiful balance of her mind. 
Full of sensibility, yet calm; dignified, yet without 
haughtiness; jealous, yet not imperious; popular, 
yet not lifted up ; commanding, and yet so kind; ex- 
posed to so many wordly influences, yet retaining so 
absolutely the tenderness of the Christian conscience, 
and the delicacy of the woman. In the great taskwork 
which she undertook, there was the most undaunted 
courage, yet no bravado; she had all the enthusiasm 
without which no new or arduous enterprise can be ac- 
complished, yet free from its too frequent Quixotism. 
With her all was as practical as it was uncommon. In 
her religious feeling there was nothing of the bigot. 
Nothing can be.iuo*e lovely than the broad view which 
she took of the nature of Christianity, She retained 
the garb and address of the sect in which she was bom 



and educated, yet she did not hesitate to declare that 
she regarded its peculiarities as non-essential to real 
religion, and as even involving the danger of resting in 
them, instead of the weightier matters of the law. In 
respect to marriage, the same liberality of sentiment 
distinguished her. She regarded the union of affection 
in young people as the great matter, and where there 
was no positive unsuitableness of other kinds, as to be 
considered before all questions of wealth and secta- 
rianism. Her heart embraced the true disciples of 
Christ, of whatever church or creed, and regarded these 
distinctions just as much matters of opinion as are a 
hundred others in human society. The same wisdom 
of the heart was manifested by her in all regulations 
regarding her own sex in prisons, and asylums. She 
was careful to give these the safeguard of the attendance 
of those of their own sex. Strenuous advocate as she 
was for prison reform, she revolted at the horrors of the 
solitary, and the mischiefs of the silent systems. She 
looked on these systems, and most justly, as adapted 
only for the commencement of those moral reforms 
which require their objects to be gradually restored to 
the society of their fellows, by judicious admission to 
intercourse with such as may improve them, and 
strengthen them in habits of virtue. Even in the work 
of enlightening and elevating the poor, and in visiting 
the sick amongst them, she was anxious to point out 
that the most indigent were entitled to a deHoaoy, and 
an avoidance of dictation and intrusion. She shrank 
from what she called the ill-timed oAciousness of " good 
ladies visiting the poor." In no situation or circum- 
stance did she ever lose sight of the great truth that 
those that we would assist or reform, are fellow- 
oreatures, children of the same immortal parent, and 
that it is not our merit but our privilege to serve them. 

We cannot close our notice of this beautiful life, 
which is edited by two of Mrs. Fry's daughters with a 
tact and ability worthy of their task and relationship, 
without reverting to a remark which we very often hear, 
that it easy for the rich to be philanthropic. If it be 
so easy, why is it not more common ? It is true that 
Eluabeth fry was nobly supported in her labours, and 
often accompanied in them by her brothers, gentlemen 
of great affluence, and in this respect she was all the 
more a suitable instrument of good. By the position 
and resources of her family, and the respect it had ac- 
quired, she was enabled to visit distant countries, and 
make her way into high places, which must otherwise 
have remained closed to her. In all these respects we 
contemplate with admiration the modest manner in 
which she used her privileges, the anxiety not to be 
carried out of her true propriety; and the charm- 
ing unity of all the family connexions by which 
she was surrounded. Iu other respects, Mrs. Fry did 
not eseape the trials of life. Philanthropists as 
well as poets mnst " learn in suffering what they 
teach ;" and Elizabeth Fry had to experience all the 
trials and humiliations attendant on a reverse of fortune 
— and in the latter part of her life to see her nearest ties 
severed rapidly, and even her own son in the prime of 
life out off before her. The news of death after death 
came like the wind from the desert, which smote the 
house of Job at the four corners: and that at the moment 
when her frame was fast giving way under the weight 
of past labours rather than of days. 

But her work was done. She had introduced a 
spirit and put into action principles of social regeneration 
which time can only extend more widely and root more 
deeply. These volumes should be read by every one — 
especially by our ladies of affluence and leisure. They 
are a brilliant record of what may be done by one 
of their own sex for the human race without resigning 
one female grace, or neglecting one domestic duty, 
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AB1U8T 0? M. CABET, T8B HBAD 0]P THB ICARIAN COM- 
MUNISTS. 

By to PwAaire of the 9th but. we perceive that M. Cabot 
wu •netted in Paris immediately on hi* arrival from England. 
In a letter addressed by him to the journals of Paris, he says, 
that "two hours after hia entering that capital on his return 
from London, whither he had gone to oone ln de a negotiation for 
the emigration of his oommunity to America, he was arrested 
on the plea, not only of illegal association, but of a design to 
swindle the Iparians out of their money. The scheme of emi- 
gration was treated as a roe*, under oover of which revolution 
was planned. All his papers, accounts, and correspondence, were 
seised, and he was expecting immediate committal to prison, 

" Thus," adds M. Cabct," arriving fatigued and unwell, I am 
•bout to be consigned to a prison. Thus is the management of 
the Populaire rendered next to impossible, and by an indirect 
means it is sought to defeat a great enterprise of humanity, 
to occasion an incalculable loss, and to snatch from us per- 
haps some millions whioh would have been the benefit of the 
poor. But I trust that I shall have the protection of public 
opinion and of the press, but should I stand alone, I will de- 
fend myself against this most odious persecution, " 

The arrest on this strange pretext has created a great sensa- 
tion. To us who so lately beneath our own roof gased on the 
mild sad benevolent features of M. Cabet, and listened to his 
plans of philanthropic good for hia fellow men, it seems strange 
to think of him as the inmate of a prison for these very plans. 

The late of the learians is singular enough. Persecuted by 
all elssaci of their countrymen, even by the most aealous He- 
formers, they agree to retire to a new world and lay the foun- 
dations of a new and better state of society ; and for that they 
•re persecuted too. They may neither stay in peace nor go in 
peace* The fierce and physical force democrats denounce them 
as traitors to their country, because they will not stay to fight 
out, as they contend, the liberties of France. To emigrate, in 
their eyes, from a land that affords them neither peace nor the 
means of living, is to abandon God's organisation. God's or- 
ganisation! Where is the law of God whioh says, remain 
crowding on one spot till you tread each other to mire t Re- 
main where men have thrice suffered themselves to become 
ensured after they nave broken their chains, and neither rest 
in peace nor rise in power and wisdom for the re-oonquest of 
liberty and manhood. In the eyes of these crazy politicians 
emigration is a crime, and all those who have from age to age 
so fled from rancour and persecution, restlessness without re- 
sult, and faction without issue, have been selfish cowards. 
Such then are the fathers of all new nations. Such were the 
tribes whioh poured from the east and peopled Europe—our an- 
cestors. Such were the pilgrim fsfhers ; such the founders of 
the mighty continents of America, Anglo-India, and Australia. 
In this respect the English are especially base and sinful men, 
pouring in hundreds of thousands every year out of or. •>- 
lated kingdoms into new lands. 

Such are the doctrines of the purblind sealots who persecute 
and revile H. Cabet and the learians. Such are not ours. In 
our eye " the earth is the Lord's, " all countries are ours where 
there is room to lay down human hearths, all men are our 
brethren, whether they dwell inthe cities of swarming Europe, or 
the deserts of trans-marine regions, They who go /orth to plant 
new nations in the free wilderness : to bear abroad civilization 
and religion to yet unoccupied paradises, and spread life and 
happiness round the globe, are as genuine men, as true heroes, 
as noble maintainors of God's organisations and intentions, as 
any who remain striving, also nobly, according to their con- 
ceptions, where they have perhaps neither scope nor hope of 
success. 

Success, therefore, to M. Cabet and his learians when they 
once free themselves from the tyrannous rule of the wretched 
old citizen King ; and success to all that remain behind, and 
there will be plenty in populous France— to fight out the battle 
of its abused liberties. 

In the words of Fichte, that true enunciator of great Chris- 
tian truths, "Let mere earth-born men, who recognize their 



Fatherland in the soil, the rivers, and the mountains, remain 
citizens of the fallen state, — they retain what they desire and 
what constitutes their happiness; — the sun-like spirit, irre- 
sistibly attracted, will wing its way wherever there is light and 
liberty. And in this cosmopolitan frame of mind we may look 
with perfect serenity on the actions and the fate of nations, for 
ourselves and pur successors, even to the end of time," 

THB WHITTINOTON CLUB, 
We have much pleasure m giving the following latter. The 
important fact of the elub having secured the Crown and An- 
chor, marks a new era in the progress of its development. 
Scope and capacity for the wn folding of Ita plans are here af- 
forded, and we feel confident that we shall now soon see a re- 
alization of the views with which this novel institution was 
commenced. In giving the communication unmuttlated, we have 
only to remark, that the oomplimant so kindly bestowed on 
ourself is not, we are sorry to say, really deserved, our with- 
drawal of late from active exertions in this es well as other 
popular institutions, being simply the result of a stem neces- 
sity, that of steadfastly watching and counteracting a daring 
conspiracy against our reputation and oar resources, which is 
now too well understood to require further notice, and the is- 
sue of which we at length believe that we discern. 

Sir, 

To sac ri fices of your Ume and energies in the 
promotion of this institution, much of its present success may 
be ascribed. 

Your suffering yourself to be prevailed on to preside at the 
second public meeting convened by its founders, when others 
shrunk from the advocacy of a new and untried scheme, — your 
labours with the pen and in committees; whilst the pubiio 
mind had to be awakened to advantages derivable from an union 
under one roof of a Club, a People's College, and a place of 
social and intellectual amusement, and your retirement Into 
the shade when success had been secured, ere alike character- 
istic of the consistent and laborious advocate, of popular and 
co-operative principles. 

The Whittington Club has got over the numberless difficul- 
ties attendant upon establishment of a new combination and 
now offers to all its members the use of two club houses, one 
at No, 7, Gresham-street, City | the otherot 189, Strand, (late 
Crown and Anchor tavern). Classes are in operation for instruc- 
tion in French, Italian, German, Elocution, Discussion, Music, 
(vocal and instrumental) also Dancing and Fencing classes oan 
and will be formed without delay, or any other branch of use- 
ful education, on receipt of a requisition signed by a sufficient 
number of members, and arrangements are completed for 
providing a Lecture for a large mixed audience on Thursday 
evening of each week, with ftoireos, Concerts, and Balls, on 
alternate Tuesdays. 

< Such of your readers as are interested in associations for 
the physical and mental advancement of the people, will find 
much that is worthy of remark in this club, attaining to its 
present position, in so short a space of time ; its obtaining 
subscribers to a Loan Fund, to the extent of nearly four thou- 
sand t*uuds in September and October of the disastrous year 
Just pa and finding a sufficient number of men of energy, 
eharaeteV *nd ability, to work through all details of two es- 
toblishmeV \ including classes and amusements, with no other 
rewards tha^ consciousness of doing good, and grateful thanks 
from all who 'are capable of appreciating qualities necessary to 
effect a suooessfull combination in this mercenary oity, will, I 
trust, afford some encouragement and confidence to those who 
arc labouring to unite men to work out practical reforms, or to 
got rid of eonfB of the many needless clogs and impediments 
to the progress of enlightenment and regard for the rights of 
humanity, 

I am, Mr, 
Your grateful well-wisher and constant reader, 

An original promoter of the Whittington Club. 

MBTBOPOUTAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMpROVW THB 
DWELLINGS OF THB WOBKJNG 0LA8SE8, 

Public spirit commonly takes the lead of political institu- 
tions, and hence all salutary reform may be traced to the 
people. This is mora especially the ease in England. The 
formation of a Company for improving the dwellings of the 
working classes, being dependent on the WWgy and public 
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spirit of British capitalists, preceded the adoption of any effici- 
ent sanitary regulations by the Government. The two more- 
ments, however, as both may be traced back to the influence of 
individual benevolence acting upon widening circles of kindred 
minds and sympathies, mutt, in like manner, go on together. 
No improvement in the modes of building houses could effect a 
radical reformation in the condition of their inhabitants with, 
out a co-operating improvement in the air that surrounds and 
pervades them by a removal of the sources of malaria ; and no 
measures of amendment in sewerage and water supplies can re- 
medy the evils which must vitiate the existence of a population, 
whole families of which are crowded into single rooms, without 
conveniences of any kind, either of utility or common decency, 
or miserably crammed into garrets and cellars, like so much 
vermin. 

The thriving position of the " Metropolitan Association for 
improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes,'* is therefore 
a most cheering circumstance. It is an evidence that the in- 
dustrious olasses are on the watch, and as ready to take all the 
advantages of the improvements offered to them, as capitalists 
and philanthropists are ready to enter into schemes and plans 
which tend to the important objects of removing the evils, 
hitherto bupposed inseparable from the circumstances of those 
who do our hard work. 

At the third annual meeting of the directors of this Associ- 
ation, held last month at fteir offices in Coleman-street, it was 
stated that their range of buildings now in progress near old 
8t. Pancras Church, weald be ready for occupation early in 
February, and that sixty two sett of rooms had already been ap- 
plied far. The balance sheet shows a promising array of figures, 
and there is every reason to believe that the undertaking will 
prove a profitable investment, and that this, and the other 
companies which have arisen with similar objects will be en. 
abled to enlarge their operations. If they eventually turn out 
to be (as it is now nearly certain they will) good pecuniary 
speculations, at the same time that their purpose is undeniably 
excellent, and in full accordance with the best spirit of the 
times, they cannot fail to meet with the most extensive en- 
couragement and success in a country like England. 

At the meeting to which we have alluded, and which was at- 
tended by Lords Morpeth, Bobert Orosvenor, Ebrington, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, and others ; Sir Ralph Howard tire chair- 
man of the Association, presiding, — it was proposed to erect a 
dormitory for single men on the plan of the one established in 
George Street, Bloomsbury, by the Labourers' Friend Society. 
Excellent as this object is, and has proved to be, we were glad 
to see Dr. Southwood Smith oppose the measure, and that he 
carried the sense of the meeting with him. He rightly argued 
that the Association ought to keep to its own object — viz the 
preparation of dwellings at once cheaper and more commodious 
than any that can be at present obtained by working men and 
their families. Their own especial object, he contended, was in 
its nature, progressive and expensive ; they had already 
gained knowledge from experience, and their next effort would 
be both cheaper and more complete. We are quite of this 
opinion, and consider that it would be a great error to divert 
the energies of the Association into other channels, now that 
they are upon the point of attaining the best possible suocess in 
what they have undertaken. 

The entire rental of one street in Drury Lane, let out to the 
poorest class, who live in the cellars, and attics, and back dens, 
amidst filth and disease, amounts to the immense sum of £2000 
per annum. It may be judged, therefore, with what avidity 
the new Buildings of this Association will be sought for. They 
are five stories high, ventilated throughout, with water laid on 
up to the top stories, and arrangements made to avoid the 
necessity of carrying anything up and down stairs, exoept 
articles of daily consumption. Nearly the whole of the Build- 
ings are fire-proof. Contrast these dwellings with the filthy 
attics , and dark cellors and hovels, for which a greater rent is 
paid in the average, and we may then judge of the value of this 
noble undertaking. 

ADDRESS FKOM THE PEACE SOCIETY. — OTJB NATIONAL 

DEFENCES. — INCREASE OP THE ARMY AND NAVY ! THE 

MILITIA! &C. 

Frizkds of Peach,— The newspapers are employing their columns 
in writing about " our National Defences." The defenceless 
state of our coasts is bitterly bewailed. The wooden walls of 



Old England are said to be no longer equal to our safety. The 
army is spoken of as a mere fragment of what it ought to be. We 
are said to require ten or twelve thousand additional troops of the 
line ; besides a Militia Force, or Army of Reserve, of about 1 50,000 
men. Invasion is talked of as if it were certain and immi- 
nent- By some, it is suggested that the male population should 
be trained to arms, as is the case on the Continent. The ex. 
pense is described as not worth a thought — it would be economy 
to spend an additional fight or tenjnUKons of pounds sterling per 
annum in this way. Notice of motion on this subject has 
already been given in the New Parliament ; and the First Lord 
of the Treasury has openly taken the case into his own hands. 

He hasstated that he shall be prepared, after the recess^to in- 
form the House, " what has been done, and what is doing," as to 
our state of national defence. He has further said, that he has 
been for some months past in frequent intercourse with the 
Commander-in-Chief about it Every effort is being made by 
an important portion of -the public press, to write up the War 
Spirit, and to ridicule the idea of depending for safety upon a 
pacific policy, and a righteous administration of our public 
affairs, and on free and equitable trade and intercourse amongst 
he nations of the world. Scheme after' scheme is put forth ; 
hut all with the same intention, to maintain and extend the 
War system. 

What does aU this mean ? Whence arises the danger of a 
European War or an invasion t In the speech recently delivered 
from the Throne, Her Majesty has assured us, that she ■• looks 
with confidence to the maintenance of the general Peace of 
Europe." Yet we are to have more soldiers to send abroad ; 
axd we are to have a Home Army besides ; call it Wlitio, or 
what you please ; and perhaps also to have our coasts covered 
with fortresses, and bristling with cannon ; and we are asked 
to tax ourselves yet more heavily, and to entail additional • 
burdens upon our posterity for these purposes ! Is this 
reasonable, or right, or necessary t 

What then is to be done f This is the question for the people 
of England to decide. All are interested in it ; hut more es- 
pecially those who believe that all War is sinful, and who con- 
sequently feel it their duty to seek the atblition of the entire 
system ; many of whom would, by their conscientious convic- 
tions on this point, be exposed to much personal suffering, and 
even to the loss of liberty, inferior only to life itself. 

The precise plan of the Government is not yet known. But it 
is quite plain that an increase and extension of the War system 
are contemplated, and probably in the most obnoxious forms, 
those of a Militia Force, or a Home Army. If we wait, until 
Parliament shall re-assemble, it may be too late to interpose any 
effort against the movement. Now, during the recess, let 
Electors communicate with Honourable Members, and protest 
against all and every increase of the war expenses of the 
country. Let the people at large meet together, and adopt 
Prrmows against all such plans as are suggested, and strongly 
ask further for the immediate reduction of our existing estab- 
lishments, and call for a law by which all inter-national dis- 
putes must be settled by negociation or arbitration alone. Let 
such Petitions be adopted every where, and be poured into the 
House so soon as it shall re-assemble. Let the whole matter be 
thoroughly canvassed in all quarters, and let the friends of 
Peace hold themselves in readiness to persevere in a firm and 
decided opposition to the whole scheme, until it be entirely 



Morality, Benevolence, Religion, all call us to prompt and 
united action. 
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PERILS BY THE WAY.— WOLVES. 

Perhaps no mortal situation could be more agonising 
than the one presented to us by our illustration of to- 
day. A mother and her two children are travelling in a 
sledge in winter. A pack of hungry wolves are in des- 
perate pursuit of them. The horses, full of terror, as is 
usual on such occasions, hare galloped furiously over 
the snow, but in rain. One already is seized, and 
dragged down* the other breaking loose from his un- 
happy companion, makes one more fierce effort for 
escape. But the brute and famished pack are upon 
him ; with broken pole, and one single trace, the terri- 
fied steed drags on the terrified mother and shrinking 
children. Without instant help ot Providence, the ca- 
tastrophe is too certain. The trace gives way, the mad- 
dened steed flies on — the, sledge is*left — and— the 
rest js an indescribable horror ! 

Yet such catastrophes are nothing uncommon where 
wolves and long winters prevail. We scour along on 
our railways, and never dream of the possibility of such 
tragedies. 

Our tragedies are of another kind. They are the 
work of sloths — not wolves. We trust ourselves to en- 
ginemen and stokers, and are crushed into bloody clay by 
the onslaught of luggage trains with blind or sleeping 
guides. In this otherwise happy island, we travel free 
from fears of sudden destruction of any other kind. 
Our kings of old taxed wolves' heads and exterminated 
them. If our Queen does not tax those of Railway 
Directors, they will exterminate us. 

But a propos of wolves. In the countries of the north, 
in North America and Canada, as well as in Europe — in 
France, Spain, and Italy, in the tracts bordering on the 
Alps and Pyrenees, in the forests of Hungary and Po- 
land, wolves in winter are a frightful scourge. There 
exist not the ready means, of extermination which we 
possess. Once killed out here, we became safe ; there 
was no crossing the ocean for them. But where moun- 
tain and forest districts are extensive, they retreat in 
summer out of the observation of man, and come down 
in the depth of -winter and hunt in packs that devour all 
before them. The flocks and herds are never safe from 
them except when housed. In spring, the foals and lambs 
are a prey that allures them excessively, and they are 
continually lurking in the thickets to carry them off. 
Children are not less liable to be seized by them in the 
vicinity of country cottages, and carried off into the 
woods and devoured. 

There is something peculiarly loathsome about the 
wolf. He is a mixture of the bully, the demon, and 
the coward. If he find himself entrapped, or shut in 
any where whence he does not see the means of escape, 
he is the most dastardly of animals; where he comes on 
defenceless creatures he kills without limit from sheer 
blood-thirstiness. Winterbottom, in his "History of 
America," gives an account of a farmer going to a pit- 
fall which he had made for the wolves, one morning, 
and finding in it a wolf and an old woman, who stood 
reared against the sides of the pit, each equally terrified 
at the other. If all the ravages of wolves and adven- 
tures with them which have been recorded by authors 
were collected, they would form volumes. It would be 
a curious feeling to us, that we could not step out of a 
country-house of a wintry evening to visit a friend, or 
take a moonlight drive in a sledge, or be late in coming 
from the neighbouring town, without danger of being 
in the maws of wolves before morning. Yet this is the 
case in many a country. A lady friend of ours who re- 
sided many years in Petersburgh, assured us, that one 
winter while there, the sentinel at one of the city bar- 
riers was devoured by the wolves at his post, and no- 



thing but a few of his bones, picked clean, were found 
in the morning, with some rags of his dress and his 
musket. 

She also related to us a strange incident of a wood- 
man who worked in the neighbouring forest In the 
winter, the wife of this man had gone into the woodland 
to take him his dinner. She had with her their two 
only children, one of an age to walk by her side, the 
other an infant in arms. On her return evening was 
coming on, and she heard to her horror the cry of wolves. 
She grasped the hand of the elder child firmly, pressed 
the infant closer to her breast, and hurried: on. The 
wolves gained, however, rapidly upon her : they came 
in sight, a numerous pack, and now made a furious 
chase. In speechless terror the poor, woman rushed 
along as fast and as far as her feet and trembling limbs 
could bear her. She began to draw near to her home — 
she came within sight of it; but the wolves were now 
upon her : they surrounded her, and sprung upon the 
screaming child on foot. The terrified mother left it to 
its fate, and tried, while the wolves stayed to devour it, 
to gain her house. But again the savage pack were in 
pursuit; the one victim had not detained them many 
minutes — they were once more upon her, and the ma- 
ternal instinct gave way to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. She flung down the infant, and by a desperate 
effort gained her door and dashed it to behind her. 
She managed also to secure it with the bar, and to re- 
treat into the cottage, and also to bolt its door; for the 
first door was that of a sort of outer court surrounded 
by a lofty wooden fence, which the Russian peasant 
recta as a safeguard against these monsters. 

Here safe herself, but suffering worse agonies than 
those of death from the thoughts of her immolated chil- 
dren, she heard the wolves rending and tearing at the 
outer fence, and endeavouring to clamber over it. Every 
moment too she began to fear that her husband would be 
coming home, and would fall into their fangs. In an- 
other hour the horrid animals pursued their chase, and 
her husband arrived and was admitted by her in safety ; 
but when she related to him the catastrophe of the 
children, after the first moment of horror, which seemed 
to petrify him, he exclaimed " And could a mother save 
herself at the price of her children's lives ! " and raising 
his axe he clove her skull, and proceeding to the city, 
gave himself up to the police, wishing not to live. 

Captain Lloyd, in his " Field Sports of the North," 
gives us some characteristic traits of wolves and adven- 
tures with them. He and his friends used to hunt them 
in this manner. Driving out in the winter in a sledge, 
they carried a little pig with them, which, by an occa- 
sional nip, or twist of the tail, gave a scream, which 
brought the wolves out of the neighbouring thickets in 
eager haste. As soon as these creatures came within, 
gun-shot, they fired at them, and when a wolf was 
killed or disabled, the rest fell upon it and devoured it ; 
and again gave chase to the sledge. On one occasion, 
however, the horse took fright when a desperate pack 
was after them, broke loose, and left them to their fate. 
The only chance was to turn the sledge over upon them, 
which they did, and soon had the wolves upon and 
around the sledge, tearing and scratching, and endeavour- 
ing to force their way under. In this condition they 
were obliged to remain till the horse, making his way 
home, occasioned an alarm and a search for them, by 
which they were found and rescued from their not very 
enviable position. The captain also relates, that a 
farmer was pursued by an enormous pack in his sledge, 
and with difficulty made his house. The horse rushing 
furiously against the gate of the court-yard, it flew so 
wide, that the voracious pack entered with them. Here, 
however, the native cowardice of the creatures saved the 
farmer. The gate closed behind them, and at once the 
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wolves observing that, dropped their tails between their 
legs, slunk cowering around the court, and were speedily 
despatched by the discharge of fire-arms from different 
windows. Such histories, however, are endless : let us 
conclude with one well-told story by the author of 
the " Letters from the Baltic " in her Livonian Tales. 

" One evening his way home led through a desolate 
morassy wood, which stretched for ten worsts on one 
side of his little farm, and where the track, deep between 
accumulations of high snow, gave only just sufficient 
width for the little horse and sledge. Hart's eyes were 
closed, and his senses heavy with weariness, neverthe- 
less, he soon began to be aware that the animal was 
quickening its pace unwontedly; again it jerked for- 
ward — quicker still — and a low neighing sound of ter- 
ror effectually roused the drowsy man. He looked in 
front ; all was as usual — a wild scanty forest, standing 
knee-deep in a bed of snow — the narrow trough of a 
track winding through it — here and there pyramids of 
snow which showed the huge ant-hills of the country — 
the heavens bright — the earth white — not a living ob- 
ject but the horse before him. He looked behind — the 
scene was just the same — white snow and leafless trees, 
and a winding track; but close to the sledge were 
three dark gaunt animals, heavily galloping, and an- 
other was fast gaining behind. The jaws of the fore- 
most, with the lowness of the sledge, were within reach 
of Hart's shoulder. He cared not for that— he knew 
that it was his horse they wanted first ; and saw in an 
instant that all depended on the animal's courage more 
than on his own. If the frightened creature could have 
the nerve to keep steady in the track, the chances were 
much in its favour, for the moment the wolves turned 
off in order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the 
snow diminished their speed ; but should the horse, in 
its terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow, Hart 
knew that it would be lost. He leaned forward, called 
the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid his hand on 
its back as he was often wont to do, in times of fatigue 
or difficulty — the poor beast knew the kind voice and 
hand — raised its ears, which were laid flat back with 
terror, and fell into an evener pace. 

Hart shouted violently— but the wolves were either 
too keen or too many — it made no impression. It was 
an awful time, both for master and horse. Hart kept 
his hand on the animal, while his eye watched the fero- 
cious brutes, who were often within arm's length. He 
had a hatchet, which he always carried on these occa- 
sions, to chop the frozen fish ; he felt for it, and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the closer the 
wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the less they were 
seen by tne horse. Every minute, however, one or 
more of them broke out of the track, in the attempt to 
pass ; and although they instantly lost footing in the 
snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the little animal had 
caught sight of the dreaded foe, and a plunge forward 
made Hart turn his eye in anxiety to see that it kept 
straight in the narrow track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually large and 
long-limbed, and more than once it had contrived, in 
spite of the deep snow, to advance nearer the sledge 
than any of its companions. Upon this grim creature 
Hart more especially kept watch, and caught the green 
light which played from its eyeballs. It turned off 
again — the snow lay flatter for a space — the wolf kept 
its footing — it gained — for their pace is enormous— the 
little horse's eye glared rouud at it — Hart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal's perspiration; the wolf was 
just beyond arm's length, but he kept his hatchet in 
readiness. The horse was now in desperate gallop, and 
the wolf just abreast— it turned suddenly sharp to- 
wards it,— now was Hart's time. He dealt a tremen- 



dous blow,— the wolf avoided it, but stumbled, and in a 
moment was yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly shortened 
beneath the horse's hoofs, which continued to carry tho 
sledge at full gallop, till the fear of an overturn became 
a source of fresh anxiety. Hart was quite aware by this 
time that these were no common lazy wolves he had to 
deal with, but sharp-set determined brutes, to whom 
man or beast would be alike welcome. These were not 
the animals to be deterred by the signs of man's dwell- 
ing, as is usually the case, and there was an ugly werst 
of wide open space between the outskirts of the forest 
and his house, which he looked to with real apprehen- 

m. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood— the 
road became opener — the wolves gained on each side 
— the horse bounded furiously forward, caught the 
sledge against the stump of a tree — it overturned — 
was swept away at- a tremendous pace, and Hart was 
left alone in the snow. In a moment a heavy claw had 
slit the throat and down the front of his sheep-skin : it 
was well Anno's wrappers lay so thick beneath. He 
threw off the brute and rose — his hatchet had been 
jerked out of his hand by the fall — he cast a desperate 
glance around, but saw it not. Tho horse was now al- 
most out of siirht two of the wolves were close to the 
defenceless man, and the two others, deserting the ani- 
mal, were bounding back to him. Hart faced the fore- 
most, he could do no more, and in an instant was sur- 
rounded. 

"Hero we must leave him, however cruel it may 
seem. Meanwhile ihe two young women were as usual 
expecting him anxiously at home, for Hart was late. 
Anno was sitting beneath the pine-wood candle at the 
spinning-wheel. Liso had risen from her's and gone 
into the smaller chamber, especially devoted to her. 
Old Karria Pois was lying before the stove fast asleep. 
Of a sudden the dog pricked up his ears, listened — rose 
— ran to the door and whined — then returning to Anno, 
wagged his tail, ran back, and whining again, scratched 
at the door. Karria Pois usually gave signal of Hart's 
approach, though not in so urgent a way, and Anno 
opened the door expecting to see her husband. The 
dog dashed furiously ou*, but no sign of Halt appeared. 
The young wife went out into the piercing air — saw and 
heard nothing, and was slowly turning in, when a sound 
caught her ear— it was the sound of hoofs striking full 
and sharp upon the frozen ground. So had Hart never 
approached before. But there was no time for wonder, 
for the next moment the horse galloped up to the door 
and stopped. Anno saw instantly that something had 
happened— the animal was dripping with foam and 
trembling all over — the sledge was reversed, and above 
all, Hart was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still ; she called quick to her 
grandmother— the old woman did not answer— she flew 
into the inner room ; Liso was standing motionless with 
her face turned from the door. There was no light, 
save from the little snowed up window ; but Anno saw 
enough to know that she stood in prayer. ' Oh ! Jum- 
mal!" (God) said the poor girl to herself, " hear her!" 
and leaving her undisturbed, she ran again out of the 
house, gave one look at the trembling horse, and then, 
all trembling herself, began to retrace the jagged track 
in which it had come. 

"We must now return to Mart, whom we have left in 
a frightful position. He knew what it was to put forth 
his strength in games and wrestling matches, and it was 
such as, shoulder to shoulder, and muscle to muscle, 
few could withstand. But it was as nothing now against 
the heavy weight, the vice-like teeth, the rending grasp 
that held him down on every side. For a few seconds 
the desperate violence of a man to whom life is sweet, 
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and such a death most horrible, shook off the pitiless 
assailants ; but his fwn blood had dyed the snow, and 
the sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. The 
blood-hounds closed again upon him — they pulled him 
down! 

< " People say there is no time to think in sudden 
dangers ; they have never known one. There are more 
thoughts struck from the mind in one moment's colli- 
sion with sudden and desperate peril than in days of 
fearless security. The sweets of this earth, the home 
that lay so near — the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
poor Mart's mind; iay, even particulars found time to 
intrude. He thougat how Anno and Liso would watch 
through the night — how his mangled remains would tell 
in the morning— Anno's, despair — the village lament: 
he thought of all this, and more, and knew himself in 
the jaws of hungry wolves ! Then those foul lurid eyes 
glared over him : the tightening of the throat followed, 
and thinking was over. Still he struggled to release his 
arms — the grasp on the throat was suffocating him — his 
senses reeled — when on a sudden— dash came another 
animal hard-breathing along; threw itself into the 
midst with one sharp howl, and fastened upon the chief 
assailant. The wolves relaxed their fury for an instant ; 
Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and recognised his brave 
dog. For a second he stood stunned and bewildered ; 
when he saw one wolf retreating, and all three attack- 
ing the dauntless Kama Pois. He turned to help him, 
and a bright object met his eye ; it was his hatchet ly- 
ing on the snow, within arm's length of his last struggle. 
Mart snatched it up, and was now himself again. Blood 
was dripping from him, but his limbs were uninjured, 
and furious were the strokes he dealt. 

" One wolf soon lay dead at his feet ; the other 
cowed and retreated, spilling its blood as it went, and 
held off, skulking round, and now Mart poured his 
whole fury on the great monster, which held Karria Pois 
in as stiffing a grasp as he had done his master. It was 
no easy task to release the dog. The hatchet rung on 
the wolfs skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the 
gaunt backbone ; but the dog's own body interrupted 
any mortal wound, and the wolf seemed to feel no 
other. Poor Karria Pois's case was desperate ; his legs 
were all drawn together, protecting the very parts he 
sought to wound ; when suddenly he stretched himself 
out with some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried 
deep in the wolfs throat. Many more fierce strokes 
were needed before life was extinct ; and as Mart rose, 
a hand on his shoulder startled him, and his wife fell on 
his bosom. " 



JUST TOO LATE. 

A Tale, by Anna Mabia Saboeakt. 

" A friendly eye oould never see such faults ; 

" A flatterer's might not, though thev were as huge 

" As high Olympus." Sutiw Cm$ar. 

"I am afraid that you will be too late for the early 
train, dear Frank," was the exclamation of a gentle 
looking young woman who, as she spoke, placed one 
hand upon the sjioulder of her husband, and with the 
other attempted, half-playfully half in earnest, to draw 
away the newspaper he held. 

"I have plenty of time, my love: it wants five and 
thirty minutes to seven, and I can walk leisurely to the 
terminus in ten " was his reply, as he glanced hurriedly 
upon the watch which lay upon the table by his side,— 
and he commenced reading a fresh column. 

The wife quietly reseated herself and resumed her 
needle-work, but her eye wandered ever and anon with 




an impatient glance towards her companion, and then 
rested on the monitor at his elbow, the tickings of which 
were audible in the otherwise unbroken silence. Rising 
at length, she once more placed her hand upon her 
husband's arm and mildly enquired what he had found 
so very interesting as to engage his attention under such 
pressing circumstances. 

" You are anxious, I see, Mary," he returned, •• but 
I tell you I have plenty of time to finish this debate." 

" Will you, for the sake of reading a debate, hazard 
the probability of not seeing your Uncle alive, my dear 
Frank," she somewhat reproachfully asked. 

" I am not hazarding it,'**he with a pettish gesture 
returned, " nnd you know.* Mary," ho continued, "I 
never made any prot \po* ui' ivrfeciion for my uncle — 
our tastes ami KabiLs w*j r^iuil* for me to feel 

any, and I scorn to play the 1 

" Still, since it is kls dying wi-h to # a* would 

surely desire Lo gratify ii," pWdod the wi 

The young man threw the paper upon ^ 
hastily caught up the cloak which had been lying i 
at his side, and taking up his watch, observed, " It i 
wants twenty minutes to seven, so I shall be th ere te n 
minutes before the train starts. Good bye, my "tab" 
he hurriedly added, and with the utterance of the latwt 
sentence no vestige of petulance mingled. 

Mrs. Merton followed him to the outer door : she did 
not trust her voice in a response to the parting bene- 
diction, lest her tears should flow, but having watched 
his retreating form till an angle in the street obscured 
him from her view, she returned to the parlour he had 
just quitted and wept unreservedly. 

Mary Merton was a tender affectionate wife, but her 
grief on this occasion did not wholly arise from the 
separation. The five years of her wedded life had been 
five years of care not, unaccompanied by privation, and 
her trials had been less easy to endure from the know- 
ledge that they were principally owing to her husband's 
dilatory, procrastinating habits. He had now left her 
and his children with no other means of support than 
her needle was capable of supplying, for every shilling 
they possessed was in requisition to meet the expenses 
of the journey he was about to undertake. 

Our hero was one of that numerous class of young 
men who are without any settled occupation. Not 
having, as it is termed, a turn for business, and his father 
being without adequate means to enable him to study 
for one of the learned professions, he had been allowed 
to follow the bent of his own inclinations. His uncle's 
interest had been exerted in getting him early introduced 
into a respectable banking establishment ; he was, how- 
ever, speedily discharged for want of punctuality. He 
next took a situation as clerk in a lawyer's office, but 
the many hours he was now confined to a desk did not 
agree with his love of ease and leisure, and really im- 
paired his health ; from this position he had descended 
from necessity, to the counter. His pride would not 
long brook the humiliations to which he was here 
exposed. Adversity had not yet taught him that 
valuable truth, that no occupation is really derogatory 
which is not dishonourable, and which has been under- 
taken from elevated motives : thus he became the sport 
of fortune, and the amiable and gentle young creature 
who had, unfortunately for her, linked her destiny with 
his, was a sufferer with him. 

Mrs. Merton was still weeping over her past troubles 
and future prospects, when she was aroused by a well- 
known knock at the street door. Her husband's want 
of prudence and perseverance had weaned from him 
every relative and friend save one. This was an old 
school-mate, whose liberality was only equalled by his 
forbearance. Charles Leicester was a character rarely 
met with, and still more rarely appreciated, for in him 
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were combined that nice sense of justice which permits 
not the claims of an enemy to be overlooked, and the 
warm hearted generosity which is ever ready to make a 
sacrifice of self-interest in the cause of friendship. 

Such was the early visitor who was now admitted to 
, the mansion. " Ho ho, you have the advantage of me 
I perceive," he exclaimed, as he entered the apartment 
where the Ipeakfast apparatus gave sure indications that 
they had already taken their morning meal. " I came 
with the intention of taking a cup of coffee with you, 
and talking over some affairs of business before I went 
into the city." 

•• It is not often that my husband is out so early, 
Mr Leicester," Mrs. Merton returned, whilst a faint 
blush suffused her before pale cheek. " Last evening's 
post brought a letter from a confidential servant of 
Mr. Gresham's, with intelligence of the old gentleman's 
approaching dissolution, and further stating that it was 
his wish that Frank should visit him immediately." 

" And is he really gone by the first train this morn- 
ing/' Leicester enquired with evident surprise. 

The cheek of the wife was again flushed as she 
faltered forth that she hoped so. Scarcely, however, 
had the words escaped her lips ere she caught a glimpse 
of his figure passing the window t 

" This is surely he " cried her guest, whose eye had 
been roving in the same direction, for to confess the 
truth, both wife and friend had, from past experience, 
expected this result. 

"Ha, Charles, my dear fellow, how are you, I'm glad 
to see you," Merton exclaimed as he re-entered his 
home. " Glad to see you," he repeated, laughing to hide 
his chagrin, for he would just then rather have seen even 
a dun. "But was there ever such an unlucky wight as 
myself ?" he jocosely added. 

" You were j^st too late .J suppose," Leicester drily 
observed. '•* 

" Yes, my evil genius caudfei! my watch to lose ten 
minutes during the night, and Bigot to the terminus just 
after the train had started," was his reply. " But it's 
my usual luck," he pettishly added, throwing his hat 
and cloak so carelessly on the table that the former by 
the irresistible laws of gravitation, speedily found its 
way to the floor. Mrs. Merton quietly took up the ill- 
used hat and busied herself in smoothing the few re- 
maining vestiges of beaver on its surface. 

Mary has told you, I suppose, where I wag. going this 
morning," the young man pursued, " but Pve very little 
hopes from uncle Gpsham's liberality. He has been 
a prosperous man aS his life* everything he has touched 
has turned to gold, and he makes no allowances for the 
mishaps of an unfortunate, fellow like me. Bo you re- 
member*Charles, his disappointing mc of a handsome 
pair of globes he had purchased purposely for me, be- 
cause I did not meet him to the minute he appointed 
on the morning of my twelfth birth-day ?" 

" Oh, yes, I remember it," Leicester laughingly made 
answer, " and my memory is malicious enough to re- 
collect also, that it was all owing to your having in- 
dulged yourself with an extra half hour s nap, which I 
suppose was the case this morning likewise. There, 
don't be nettled my good fellow," he resumed, perceiv- 
ing a flush of anger on the cheek of his friend. " I 
know that the truth is not always palateable ; it is never- 
theless salutary to hear it sometimes. And right to 
tell it," he added, looking sighificantly at Mary, who 
was handing him a cup of coffee. 

" You are quite out in your surmises this once at 
least," Merton exultingly exclaimed. "I was up before 
sunrise." 

" Then the political debates, perhaps attracted your 

. attention," Leicester pertinaciously continued, glancing 

as he spoke at the newspaper, which still lay on th e 



breakfast table in the place where Frank had thrown it. 
" Was it so my dear madam ?" he enquired, again di- 
recting his eyes towards Mrs. Merton. 

"Don't ask me such a question, I pray you, Mr. 
Leicester," she returned in painful embarrasment, " it 
would ill become me to heighten my husband's disap- 
pointment, by casting reflections on his conduct." 

" Not at all, my dear lady, if those reflections be 
from the mirror of truth, and they are made without 
any unkind intention." 

The eyes of the wife were filled with tears, and she 
turned aside to conceal them, whilst the husband vented 
his indignation in confused murmurs, of which broken 
sentences, such as—" freedom of an old school fellow," 
" taking to task," — " some people deem every misfor- 
tune & fault" etc., could alone be heard. 

" Take care that you are not just too late for the next 
train," Leicester exclaimed as he arose, and caught the 
hand of his old schoolmate. The pressure of that hand 
was not the only indication of sympathy and friendship 
Merton received, the palm became the recipient of a bit 
of soft paper of unmistakeable value, but the donor 
darted from the apartment to avoid comment or thanks. - 

" Charles is a generous, kind hearted fellow," Frank 
Merton observed, as his wife re-entered the parlour, after 
having opened the door for the exit of her guest, " a 
very generous, kind hearted fellow," and he threw a 
five pound Bank of England note on the table, " but 
he presumes too much upon our long acquaintance and 
the few years he is my senior for all that. ' 

" He can have no other motive than your benefit," 
pleaded Mary, whose heart overflowed with gratitude at 
this unlooked-for supply. 

" Nay, he always did like to dictate, even when we 
were boys together," Merton made answer, " and as I 
happen to be of a temper which cannot very well brook 
it, it is a rock upon which we are constantly splitting. 
I hope, however, to pay him, some day, the long debt I 
owe him." 

This last sentence was another of the young man's 
mental soliloquies which was not intended to meet any 
ear, but it nevertheless caught that of his gentle wife, 
who ventured to observe in reply, " that she hoped, with 
him, that they might be able to return* the various sums 
his friend's -generosity had so often furnished them with 
in their utmost need," adding however, " that the debt 
of gratitude could never be fully cancelled." 

Gaining wisdom by his past experience — a thing our 
hero was not prone to do — Merton was this time at the 
railway station ten minutes before the train started. 
His patience was however put to a severe test by an ac- 
cident, which, though not disastrous in its consequences, 
caused a delay of nearly an hour. "Was there ever 
anything so untoward, to think that my watch should 
deceive me, and make me too late for the first train, and 
that this should occur to hinder me further." These 
were the murmurings in which he now indulged, but 
if they were overheard, they were totally disregarded, 
for each passenger was too intent on his or her own 
discomfort to have any sympathy for him. 

The passengers in a steam carriage may not unaptly 
be compared to men in the general transactions of life. 
They meet, as it were accidentally, secure the most 
comfortable places for themselves, whirl on from 
station to station, engrossed by self, or at best by the 
narrow circle to which they form a centre — exchange 
a few words on the passing events, part again and take no 
further interest in each other's weal or woe. We must 
not, however, moralize by the way, but follow our hero 
in imagination to the abode of his dying relative. 

Mr. Francis Gresham, had fifteen years previously 
purchased a handsome estate in the vicinity of the 
large manufacturing town in which he had —■■—A « 
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fortune. He was one of those men whom the more 
refined portion of the world denominate money getting, 
but to do him justice, it must be told that his settings 
had not been at the expense of his probity. He was 
related to Frank Merton on the maternal side, and being 
his namesake, and only nephew, he took so much notice 
of him when a boy, that it was generally supposed that 
he intended to make him his heir. This expectation 
was, perhaps, the reason why the youth did- not pursue 
his father's business, or take to any other, but it was not 
avowed. The indolent habits and impatient temper of 
Frank were, however, a serious barrier to his long re- 
maining a favourite with his uncle. They had many 
disagreements; Mr. Gresham exacted more than his 
nephew thought his position warranted, he was also, as 
he imagined, too free with hiscensurea, and too pareimo- 
nious with his money, and the result was, that a rupture 
took place which left the young man very little hope of 
ever more enjoying his favour. 

The house was a plain brick structure in which con 
venience rather than elegance had been studied. Our 
hero, in his boyish days, had often amused himself with 
planning its fall, and in imagination rearing a tasteful 
villa in its stead. His thoughts wandered back to that 
period as he now approached, and the latent sparks of 
affection were re-kindled as he once more trod on ground 
associated with youthful feelings and youthful hopes. 
His summons with the ponderous knocker was answered 
by the old servant before spoken of, and the now doleful 
aspect of the usually cheerful old man, told an unwel- 
come tale ere the visitor had time to put a question, — 

" Ah Master Francis, I wish you had been here two 
or three hours earlier," Jonathan exclaimed as he 
took him familiarly by the hand. " I fear you are too 
late." 

"Does my uncle yet live ?" Merton gasped forth. 

" He breathes, and that is all we can say." 

" Then I will see him," and suiting the action to the 
words, the young man was about to bound up the stairs 
leading to the chamber Mr. Gresham was wont to oc- 
cupy when he was a frequent guest at the mansion. He 
was however forcibly delayed by his aged companion, 
who besought him with tears in his eyes, not to shorten 
the few minutes his uncle might yet have to live, by forc- 
ing himself unannounced into his presence. 

" I have something to tell you, sir," he added, 
" before I can allow you to see him," 

" Tell me quickly then, I cannot submit to a delay." 

" But how comes it Master Francis," the old man 
asked, " that you were not in greater haste before, my 
master expected you by the first train, he was then 
perfectly calm and collected, and had you come it 
would have prevented the foul work that has been going 
on since." 

u Foul work, what can you mean old man ?" 

"Well, sir, I don't know that I ought to call it so— 
perhaps Miss Gresham, being my master's own sister, 
had as great or a greater right to the property than you 
have, but I always stood your friend, Master Francis." 

"Miss Gresham! Has my Aunt Gresham been 
here ?" 

" She is here note— she travelled post through the 
night and arrived early this morning. How she got the 
intelligence that my poor masterwas dying, I don't know. 
I am sure he did'nt expect her, and I don't think he 
wanted to see her either, for you know sir, thev were 
not on very good terms." 

The young man bit his lip with rage, " And the ava- 
ricious old fox has been wheedling my poor uncle out of 
his property, and ruining »c," he said, bitterly. 

"I fear so. The housemaid was sent to town in a 
mighty hurry for Mr. Cribb, master's man of law, and 
then the cook and she were called up into master's bed- 



room. I guessed too well for what purpose, but they 
were bribed, I fancy, to be silent, for they would'nt con- 
fess a syllable." 

" This m foul work, Jonathan," Merton furiously 
exclaimed; "but I'll thwart her yet, I must see my 
uncle instantly." 

The old man again expostulated, but it was now in 
vain, for, mounting three or four stairs at * stride, our 
hero, urged by anger and disappointment, pursued his 
way regardless and even thoughtless of consequences, 
to the chamber of his sick relative. 

His progress was however impeded at the door by the 
gaunt figure of Miss Gresham. Though in the decline 
of life, she was possessed of masculine strength, and her 
powerful arm was now put forth to obstruct his en- 
trance. 
" Let me pass, woman,*' Merton vociferated. 
A malignant smile was the only answer he received, 
and she still maintained her hold on the door, which 
effectually prevented his proceeding. 

" Oh, for the sake of your poor uncle, be calm," cried 
Jonathan, who had by this time followed the young 
man up the stairs. 

" Calm ! when I am robbed of my right by 

" Hold, hold, Master Francis. Think of your dying 
uncle \\ 

" I must think too of my starving wife and children," 
Merton fiercely made answer, as with a desperate plunge 
he forced himself through the half open door The 
suddenness of the movement caused Miss Gresham to 
stagger, and not being able to maintain her hold, she 
fell to the floor. 

The young man had no intention of injuring his rela- 
tive, he was only intent on reaching the bedside of the 
dving man, but gladly availing herself of the unhappy 
circumstance, Miss Gresham uttered loud screams, 
which summoned the other inmates of the house to the 
spot, and led them to suppose that her life had been 
attempted. She then gave peremptory orders that a 
constable might be sent for, that her nephew might be 
given in charge, but to her infinite chagrin, after Jona- 
than had stated the truth, no one seemed disposed to 
obey her. , 

Merton meanwhile rushed to the bed, and drawing the 
curtain which had before obstructed his view of the oc- 
cupant, gazed almost frantically upon the wasted and 
haggard form of the old man ; his eyes were still open, 
but they were glased, and every feature bore the rigid 
aspect of dissolution. The sight caused an instantaneous 
revulsion of feeling in the breast of our hero. The 
solemnities of the scene overcame the stormy passions 
which had before possessed the mastery ; remembering 
only that the pale cold form before him, was the brother 
of one, around whose memory his tenderest affections 
clung, and that he had caressed him in his childhood, 
and counselled him in his youth ; moreover that his 
own waywardness and imprudence had been the cause 
of the estrangement which had subsequently taken 
place, he sank beside the bed and wept. 

Merton spent the night in that chamber of death, 
now pacing it with rapid yet uneven strides, now stop- 
ping to look upon its ghastly occupant, then turning to 
the open window to catch the cool zephyrs, hoping 
thereby to allay the feverish throbbings of his temples. 
Jonathan was his conrjanion, but the old man did not 
often interrupt him in his musings, he was too much ab- 
sorbed by grief at the loss of a master he had for 
twenty years faithfully served and warmly loved. He 
took occasion, however, to tell our hero, lhat Mr.Gresham 
had been much disappointed when his found he had not 
availed himself of the first means of conveyance, that 
he had expressed anger, which he, Jonathan, had 
attempted to avert, by supposing it possible that the 
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letter containing the information of his illness had mis- 
carried. This attempt at exculpation had, he said, ef- 
fectually made Hiss Gresham his enemy, and from tipt 
time she had studiously avoided him. 

Miss Gresham issued the orders for her brother's in- 
terment with the , air of one who already felt herself 
mistress of the mansion. She gave her nephew many 
intimations tjiat his presence was not necessary, and 
that his society might be dispensed with. Frank, not- 
withstanding, resolved to stay and witness the reading 
of the will. He could not doubt that a testament in 
her favour had been drawn up previously to his arrival, 
his only hope lay in finding proofs that his uncle was 
not in a state of sanity when the last will was signed, 
but this Jonathan discouraged, by averring his belief to 
the contrary. 

The day appointed for the solemn obsequies arrived, 
and Hiss Gresham came forth arrayed in the habili- 
ments of mourning, which ill accorded with the trium- 
phant smile on her countenance. The emotions of her 
nephew were varied : he was, by turns, burning with 
anger and penetrated with grief and contrition. ' The 
body consigned to the tomb, the usual forms suc- 
ceeded — forms Herton's impatience could but ill brook — 
at length, however, the confirmation of his fears came : 
a will bearing the date of the day on which Hr. Gre- 
sham died was produced, wherein the bulk of the pro- 
perty of the deceased was bequeathed to his sister, Mar- 
garet Gresham. A handsome annuity was settled on 
Jonathan Brown, as (so it was expressed) a testimony 
of respect for his faithful services : small legacies were 
added for the other servants; and the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds to Francis Herton. 

The possession of five hundred pounds would ten 
days previously have seemed an immense fortune to our 
hero, but the fact of his having been, as he deemed, un- 
justly deprived of more than twice as many thousands 
now preyed like a canker-worm at his heart He stopped 
not another night in the mansion which he had once 
imagined would be his own, but returned to London 
with the full determination to spend his uncle's bequest 
in law proceedings, which might, he thought, eventually 
secure him his rights. 

Herton had communicated the events we have made 
known to the reader, by letters to his wife and his friend, 
but he said not a word concerning his resolve until he 
was seated between them in his quiet little parlour. He 
had a presentiment that the proposal would not be very 
well received (a presentiment which was nearly akin to 
an inward acknowledgment of its imprudence) and he 
made several attempts to give it utterance ere he accom- 
plished it. At last, however, the truth came out, and 
he tried to nerve himself against the opposition he was 
certain it would meet with. 

Hary was silent, but the sorrowful expression which 
overcast her features too clearly revealed her feelings, 
and it must be acknowledged also, that that sorrowful 
look had a more powerful effect in shaking his resolution 
than the prudential arguments which he anticipated 
from his quondam school-mate. 

" So you would throw away hundreds as if they were 
trash, because they don't happen to be thousands," Lei- 
cester dryly remarked. 

44 Not I— so far from it, I think I shall make the best 
possible use of them. " 

" If filling the pockets of the lawyers be making the 
best possible use of money, I grant you are right, but 
if you take my advice, my friend, you'll keep it in your 
own in preference. 

Merton attempted to smile, but he was really much 
chagrined by the bantering strain which Leicester had 
taken up. " Of what use will five hundred pounds be 
to me," he peevishly asked. " If I ahould speculate 



with it in any line of business, I am such an unlucky 
fellow I should be sure to lose it. " 

" That argument certainly tells against your specu- 
lating with it in the attempt to invalidate your aunt's 
claim " — His friend remarked, " However, I am not so 
fond of talking of good and bad luck as you are. I be- 
lieve we, in a great measure, carve our own destinies, 
and that if we were honestly to trace all the circum- 
stances preceding our misfortunes, we should, in nine 
cases out of ten, find they were the result of some inad- 
vertence or folly of our own. 

" Tou use the word our, meaning me to place the let- 
ter y before it and make it your, " Herton laughingly 
observed. « 

" Nay, I don't mean any such thing, " Leicester re- 
joined, " yours is not an isolated case, but if you are 
disposed to make my remarks personal, so much the 
better. They are more likely to come home. .Now, my 
dear fellow, " he added earnestly, " do search for a few 
minutes into the causes of those events which you deno- 
minate misfortunes — don't be afraid to bring out the 
truth ; for, depend upon it, it will be to your future ad- 
vantage. " 

Our hero winced a little under these searching propo- 
sitions, but made no reply. 

" I donotdeem the loss of your uncle's large property," 
Leicester resumed, " so great a misfortune after all. 
Riches obtained without any exertion of our own are of 
doubtful utility. They oftener prove a curse than a 
blessing to their owner ; but for a young man to form 
habits of promptitude and punctuality, for him to act 
with decision, and maintain that right balance of mind 
which will enable him to estimate the value of things as 
they stand connected with the plain path of duty — not 
with his inclination or the false judgment of the world — 
these, my friend, are of the utmost importance, and un- 
til you acknowledge and act upon the same, you will 
never surmount the difficulties under which you have 
for so many years laboured. " 

Merton still remained silent, but it was obvious that 
he listened with less impatience than heretofore. 

11 It was mv lot, you know, Frank, " his guest re- 
sumed, "to be cast upon my own resources early in 
life, and I attribute my subsequent success principally 
to that circumstance. I was learning lessons of pru- 
dence while most youths of my own age were sowing 
their wild oats. But you may acquire them at a 
later period ; it is never too late to be wise. Take my 
advice, my friend, think no more of the acquisition of 
a fortune which will, depend on it, after all, prove a 
mere ignis fatuus— secure the good you possess by seri- 
ously considering in what manner it may be best appro- 
priated for the comfort of your family— make a vigor- 
ous effort to shake off slothful and enervating habits, 
and you will find this five hundred pounds of more va- 
lue than fifty thousand. " 

Frank Herton only pressed the hand of his friend in 
answer ; but that warm pressure expressed more than 
language could have done ; when the proud nature of 
man will give an indication of gratitude for reproof, it 
is more than half way towards amendment. 

Our hero was not naturally deficient in firmness ; but 
over indulgence in childhood and long-cherished habits 
of indolent self-gratification had obtained such apowerful 
influence, that he had yielded to them asof necessity, with- 
out ever asking himself whether a strong effort on his 
part might not overcome them. There is, however, no- 
thing so ■«i™»*i**g as the consciousness that we are act- 
ing right; and this consciousness now gave vigour to 
the exertions he made to counteract the evils from 
which he had so long and so severely suffered. His sin- 
cerity and strength of purpose were shortly after put to 
the test. An offer was made from a respectable com- 
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mercial establishment to receive him as a junior part- 
ner, but as he could afford but a trifling premium, 
great exertion and constant application were required. 
These he was now determined to. give, and the result 
was, the confidence of the seniors, which led to some 
diminution of labour and larger profits. 

A happy change has taken place in our hero's circum- 
stances : perseverance combined with good natural abil- 
ities, have conducted him to competence. Now, in the 
meridian of life, he cautions the youth with whom he 
has intercourse to avoid the quicksands upon which he 
foundered; taking every opportunity of encouraging 
that decision and promptitude in action which precludes 
the possibility of being Jutf too late. 



WHAT THE BEGGAB SAID* 
By Edwabd Toul. 

I did not dream upon a bed, 

Nor cast my limbs beneath a roof, 
When, hungering after wheaten bread, 

I fell asleep and bought a loaf. 
It was a meal of Christian food, 

Not treasured scraps for dog or cat : 
Hearts leap at unexpected good ; 

Mine leapt and gave God thanks for that. 

I took my seat beneath a tree, 
I broke the bread beside a stream ; 

Heav'n above, be good to me, 

For this great good was but a dream ! 
But in my dream the loaf was sweet ; 
I ate the crust ; I ate the crumb j 

1 ate, and had enough to eat, 

And could have given alms of some. 

I woke ; — the morning sky was grey ; 

A drizzling rain was falling fast : 
I rose to spend another day, 

A vagrant, as I spent the last : 
My rags were draggled in the rain, 

The rheumatism gnawed my bones ; 
Stiff joints are got, and ache, and pain, 

From breezy beds on London stones. 

Though older men than me are strong, 

Tet I am miserably old ; 
For I have dragged my limbs along, 

Twelve winters, through the damp and cold. 
The Northwind smites me as it blows ; 

The Eaatwind shakes my feeble frame; 
And in the suns, and in the snows, 

My place is on the earth the same. 
I was no vagrant in my prime ; 

There stood a house near Middle-row 
It was my home in happier time, 

But that was many years ago. 
Misfortune fell, as falls a frost, 

Unseasonably from the sky : 
It blighted all, but blighted most 

My name, my fame, my energy. 

I do not often tell the tale. 

One night the rumbling engines came ; 
Down poured the sparks like burning hail ; 

Up shot a crazy spire of flame : 
The water hissed upon the floors ; 

The rafters broke ;— the roof fell in :— 
My neighbours spurned me from their doors. 

Accusers said, I did the sin. 




As God's own face I hope to see, 

I know not how the flames began ; 
Nor how suspicion fixed on me, 

I could not understand, nor can. 
I did not light the kindling match, 

Nor waited till the street was clear ; 
I was not set upon the watch 

For spies — I had no spies to fear. 

They banished me across the sea ; 

I bear the brand, I feel the shame : 
My cheeks confess the infamy — 

Old convict, — yes, I know my name. 
Returning after many a year, 

I found no friends to give me bread ; 
I had no home, I felt despair 

Sink down upon my heart, like lead. 

I loathe the bread that beggars eat, 

The sturdy rogues who fear to raise 
Their arms in labour, whom the street 

Sees idly crouching all their days. 
God meant the stout heart to endure ; 

He made the arms for labour strong ; 
I loathe the man, or rich, or poor, 

Who will not help the world along. 
Alas, nor work, nor post, nor place, 

I got ; — to whom could I refer ? 
Who knew me, knew of my disgrace, 

And would not give a character. 
I halted upon Ludgate-hill, 

I stood there with uncovered head, 
I stretched my hands, against my will, 

To passers by, and asked for bread. 
Instinctively the brave man turns 

From him who begs, and eyes askance 
The slothful wretch, who never earns 

The bread that is his sustenance. 
It should be so, for I believe 

This 'scripture, graven on my breast, 
That men, whatever they receive, 

Own what they earn, and steal the rest. 

I drop upon the ground, and sleep, 

Or seek the shelter of a shed ; 
Or walk all night, and strive to keep 

The limbs alive, that should be dead. 
I stagger in the Christmas street, 

Struck senseless by the power of frost ; 
I hunger after refuse meat, 

And pine, when men enjoy the most 
I am no beggar in the spring: 

Primroses bloom along the lanes ; 
I sell them, and the violets bring 

An independence for my pains, 
I rather groundsel for the birds ; 

Bipe plantain has produced me food ; 
I ask no alms, with plaintive words, 

In summer, from the multitude. 

I swear I have no beggar's heart, 

For idleness is not my crime : 
I should rejoice to bear my part 

In the redemption of the time. 
Or in the rear, or in the van, 

Give me a place, and I will prove 
A vagrant still may be a man, 

And love he will return with love. 
Old vagabond, who bade thee speak ? 

Thy dismal rags are drenched with rain ; 
Betreat into the night, and seek 

Thy bed upon the earth again. 
Then, dreaming, break the wheaten bread 

Beneath a tree, beside a stream, 
With gratitude that God has fed 

The starving beggar in a dream ! 



KING PENGUIN, 

A Legend op the South Sea Isles. 

By R. H. Hokne. 

(Concluded from p. 54) 

Chapter V. 

Fobwabd ploughed the ship on its coarse to Waibou 
Island. 

That night, as Percy Johnstone lay in his hammock, 
you would naturally think that his mind was filled with 
the most joyous thoughts at his escape, and that he 
would soon hare fallen asleep, and enjoyed the most 
hopeful dreams. It was far otherwise. He could not 
sleep at all, and his mind was in a moat restless, per- 
plexed state. The wicked thought had again forced 
itself upon his attention, and though he endeavoured to 
drive it away, it continually returned, and he caught 
himself giving to it all sorts of serious considerations. 

Near him sat the Bird-king, upon a capstan-bar which 
had been brought below for his accommodation by the 
express orders of the captain. He was evidently in a 
thoughtful state also, blinking his eyes beneath the 
cabin-lamp, as it swung backwards and forwards from 
the beam above, and often holding his head on one side 
with his nose pointing in an acute angle with the deck. 
But, ah, how different were the thoughts of the King, 
and young Percy Johnstone ! The one, brooding over 
schemes of disinterested public good ; the other, plotting 
to carry his benefactor away into captivity, and specu- 
lating with detestable selfishness upon the profits and 
advantages he might derive from the crime. 

The usual stormy weather attended the passage round 
Cape Horn. The ship heaved up, as if ascending a 
precipice — reeled over on one side — then pitched down- 
wards head-foremost, as if into a gulph — again to ascend 
and reel, and pitch. And .the beams and timbers, 
creaked— and the yards rattled against the straining 
masts in being lowered down — and sails napped with a 
quick mad noise — and hard ropes fell clattering like 
stones upon the deck — and the waves burst and boomed 
— and blocks screeched and rattled — and the winds 
never ceased to howl. 

In the morning Percy informed the King that they 
must content themselves with remaining in the cabin 
till they were safe round the Horn. The King said 
he did not see how that could apply to him, as he 
could swim better than any ship — without meaning to 
disparage the one he was in — and was not unused to 
storms. Percy replied, that this was very true, no 
doubt, but since men were not Penguins, as he had 
before had occasion to observe, it was proper to be 
careful on these occasions. The hatches, therefore, were 
kept close, lest the water should burst into the cabins. 
The King said he saw some sense in this. 

Towards noon the King again proposed to leave the 
ship. He said " he had seen as much as he wished, and 
would now like to return." The same answer was made 
to him as before. The King said, " he felt sure that if 
the hatches were only raised a little, he could dart out 
in a moment, before a wave got in, supposing one hap- 
pened to pass over the deck at that time." Percy 
replied, " that it was hazardous, and he was sure the 
captain would never consent to it." So the King con- 
sented to wak till the evening. 

The evening arrived; the King again proposed to 
depart; Percy made the same excuse as before. 

"But we have rounded the Cape," said the King 
"I know it by the motion of the ship." 



" We might be drowned on this side of the Cape as 
well as the other," answered Percy, moodily. 

"But all the ship's diving and dancing," said the 
King, " has ceased, and all the strange noises overhead. 
The storm has abated." 

" The hatches can't be opened," said Percy. 

" They are opened ! " exclaimed the King. " I hear 
the captain coming down the ladder. Good Heavens! 
what new thing has come into the world ! Open the 
cabin door this instant! " 

*' It can't be done," muttered Percy, turning his head 
away with a black look, and folding his arms. 

The King rose up, and shook his feathers till they all 
stood on end, so that he looked like a frightful white 
bush with a dragon's face in it ! Percy turned as pale 
as death, and reeled backwards against the ship's side. 
At this moment the cabin door opened, and four sailors 
entered with a great empty hamper. They seized the 
King— placed him underneath the hamper — and then 
fastened it down to the floor of the cabin. 

A long silence ensued. Then the King was heard to 
say in a low voice. " 0, my People ! " — and nothing 
more. 



Chapter VI. 

The ship proceeded on its course with very favourable 
winds and fine sunny weather. During the rest of the 
voyage no word or murmur escaped the mouth of the 
betrayed King. A hole was made in one aide of the 
hamper towards the top, and some of the sailors often 
went and peeped in at him, but he never took the 
slightest notice of them. He did not refuse food alto- 
gether, partaking, however, very sparingly of cold fish 
and an occasional draught of water. 

In due time the vessel arrived at the Island of Waibou. 
The captain immediately went to the Governor of the 
Island, who was a rich mulatto prince and the owner 
of the ship. The captain took Percy with him and 
introduced him to the Governor as the preserver of his 
(the captain's) life, and also of the Governor's ship, 
which the mutineers had intended to steal, carrying her 
off to some distant port, and there selling her with all 
her cargo. "He has in his possession," added the 
captain, " a very wonderful sort of Bird whose cries and 
screams were chiefly instrumental in frightening the 
mutineers from their purpose." 

The Governor received Percy with great demonstra- 
tions of gratitude — asked many questions about his 
wonderful Bird — took Percy directly to live in his house, 
and declared he would do everything in his power to 
advance his fortunes. 

After a few days the Governor recollected all that had 
been said about the extraordinary Bird that Percy had 
brought with him from the island, and expressed a wish 
to see him. Percy accordingly set off for the ship where 
he had left the King, but as he approached the sea-shore 
he began to feel so very uncomfortable, and as if he 
could not face the King, that he gave directionsto some 
sailors to attend to the Governor's request. He then 
returned and walked up and down in the gardens of the 
Government House in a most disturbed state of mind, 
and once or twice hid himself in the shrubberies when 
he thought he heard some of the black slaves coming to 
call him into the house. 

After a time, however, when he had reminded him- 
self of all the promises of the Governor, and of his 
interest and advancement in the world which might be 
forwarded by means of the Bird-king, he returned to 
the house with a bold air, and entered the hall. There 
he saw the Governor talking to the captain; and between 
them was a large bamboo cage with the King in it, 
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standing very upright, but with an abstracted air, and 
appearing not to see anybody or anything. 

" We are examining your Bird, said the governor, 
addressing Percy. " I hare occasionally seen some of 
the same class before, but never one who had so stately 
an air, nor with this ornamental crown upon his head. 
Where did you buy him ?" 

"I — I — did not," — stammered Percy, "I did not 
buy him, exactly. I found him. — " Here the King 
gave Percy one look, and then turned his back upon 
him. Percy was unable to say another word. 

"Upon the rocky island; — "pursued the governor, 
"Tea, I recollect; the captain told me about it, and 
that his loud cries assisted you in alarming the muti- 
neers. Well, I greatly admire this Bird, and if you 
will give him to me, I shall have the greatest care taken 
of him." Percy was about to answer hastily, that he 
would be most happy to give the King to him, but he 
checked himself,' fearing the royal captive should turn 
round and give him another look. He therefore bowed 
low, in token of respectful assent (hoping the King did 
not see him) and retired from the hall. 

The ship which Percy (with the assistance of the King 
and all his bird-people) had been the means of pre- 
serving, had contained a cargo of very great value to 
the Governor, so that he did not know how to express 
his joy sufficiently. He loaded Percy with favours; 
gave him a very pretty house near his own, with a beau- 
tiful garden in it ; lent him books, and sent teachers 
to him ; exhorted him to study commercial affairs, and 
chemistry, and mineralogy, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of all sorts of precious stones ; and assured him 
that he might consider his fortune made; and his suc- 
cess in life as certain. 

Percy forthwith went to work in the study of com- 
mercial calculations ; he made a variety ox chemical 
experiments (greatly to his own wonder and delight) ; 
he examined and tested the qualities of different min- 
erals; he carefully and minutely observed the beauties 
and peculiarities of precious stones ; he enjoyed his 
pretty house, and his lovely gardens ; he indulged in 
all manner of bright hopes, and built all manner of cas- 
tles in the air. But he was not happy. Every now and 
then he felt a strange weight at his heart. 



* Ckaptb* VII. 

Percy had an Arabian wise man to teach him chemis- 
try, and the value of different mineral substances — a 
Greek merchant to instruct him in commercial affairs, 
and a Jew to direct his studies of precious stones. He 
had three horses, seven mules, and ten African slaves; 
and the slaves all called him " Lord Percy." 

One'evening he gave a grand party, at which the Go- 
vernor and all the principal people of Waibou were 
present. His garden was lighted up with a thousand 
lamps of various colours, under which the visitors 
danced, and he had for his music five flutes played by 
negroes, accompanied by Indian guitars, banjos, a tam- 
bourine, and a gong. Percy danced with the Gover- 
nor's daughter, who was a very beautiful Creole girl. 

After the visitors were all gone, Percy retired to bed. 
He was very restless, and could not sleep. Something 
was on his mind. Amidst all his good fortune he was 
not happy. 

His bed-room was on the ground-floor facing his 
garden ; and as he lay in bed, he watched the coloured 
lamps in the trees die out, one after another. At last 
there were only three green lamps left at the farthest 
end of the garden, and these were glimmering in the 
sockets. 



As he lay watching these dying lamps, he though he 
saw a strange figure move slowly across the faint green 
light at the end of an avenue of fruit trees. He sat up 
in bed, and rubbed his eyes, expecting to see it again. 
But nothing came. He wondered what it could have 
been. At length he laid himself down again, closed his 
gauze mosquito curtains, and soon afterwards fell 
asleep. 

He dreamed that he was walking along a pleasant 
corn-field near his father's house at home. He saw the 
ocean at a distance, with the sun shining upon it. He 
began to walk very fast in that direction, whence heard 
his father call him back. He still went on, however, until 
he came down to the edge of a steep cliff overhanging 
the ocean. He now saw that it was the moon that was 
shining, and not the sun. But the long stream of light 
that lay along the water was so beautiful--so like a 
broad silvery high-way across to the other side of the 
world — that he resolved to step forward and walk across: 
Again he heard his father call him back. Nevertheless 
he was determined to proceed. He stepped over the 
edge of the rock, — and aown he went to the very bottom 
of the sea ! At the same moment he heard a hollow 
voice—not his father's— call out " Lord Percy !" 

He awoke with a start ! How his heart beat ! Well, 
it was only a dream. But the same voice again said, 
"Lord Percy!" It sounded close to him. This was 
no dream. And what is that, standing by the bed, out- 
side the gauze curtains ! Some one is standing there — 
and will presently draw the curtains and look in upon 

him » 

"Lord Percy!" again said the voice, — "student of 
commerce, and many things that smoke, and shine, and 
pop-bang! — eater of hot nsh, and hot meat, and hot 
greens ; and drinker of pink waters, and yellow waters 
with bitter pips in it! — owner of many slaves, and mas- 
ter of many whistles, and strange string-twangles, and 
a banging hum ! Prince of the beautiful lamps of 
colours, and dancer upon the wave-like roundabout 
earth, between trees and underneath— Oh, Lord Percy ! 
hast thou forgotten thy friend of the rock, the once 
powerful King Penguin f " 

"I have not!— I have not forgotten!" exclaimed 
Percy, " I never can forget, 0, King!" 

" Doth not his captivity press heavily upon tlrjr heart f 
Doth not the memory of his bamboo cage, eat into thy 
soul?" 

" It does— it does !" cried Percy. 

" Are not his injuries as a shark's teeth in thy slumbers 
at night?" 

" They are— they are !" ejaculated Percy, wringing 
his hands. 

"Doth not his patience overshadow thee like a full 
cloud that will not burst in rain; and hath not his 
self-respecting silence a constant tongue within thee, 
whispering of what he was — and is—and what thou 
art?* 

" I am a villain !" exclaimed Percy in a nassion of 
tears — *• a prosperous villain ! King Penguin was a 
noble and humane bird-gentleman, and prince'.— he is 
still the same noble pnnce — and I am a successful, 
miserable dog!" 

" Thou art indeed miserable," said the King, "which 
is a wise arrangement of Providence ; and thou art not 
a dog. Console thyself, Percy." 

"lam worse than a dog!" said Percy. "I never 
knew any dog— poodle, terrier, hound, or cur — who 
would have done what I have. But I will set about re- 
pairing the injury. My own true heart will come back 
to me. I cannot bear this heavy sinful one, any longer." 
• "In three days," said the Kuuj, "I will visit you 
again." 

With these words the King departed. 




Chapter VIII. 



Hie next morning Percy awoke at an early hour, as 
most people do who went to sleep with a good resolution 
in their minds. He jumped up immediately, and hur- 
ried to the Governor's house. 

The Governor was not out of bed, so Percy went to 
walk in the gardens, for an hour. How different were 
his feelings from those he had experienced when he 
walked to and fro, and across, and around, on the first 
arrival of the betrayed King in his cage. Then he was 
all heaviness, and perplexity of mind ; now he was all 
lightness, and clearness of thought. He felt equally 
light of body, and could not resist taking a run at some 
shrubs and raspberry trees, over which he leaped back- 
wards and forwards. He had never jumped so nigh in all 
his life before. It was quite delightful. He started off 
to the aviary, and just took a peep in. There sat the 
King as usual, quite silent, and, apparently asleep. 
Percy hurried again into the garden. He resolved that 
the King should have his liberty, and be restored to his 
people. " Yes !" exclaimed Percy, " and I will myself 
take him back to the island !" As he said this, he ran 
at a wide marble basin that was sunk in the ground and 
full of water, over which he made a clean leap. He 
had never leaped so far in his life before. He was in 
an ecstacy of delight. 

J£he Governor was up at last, and Percy went to him 
as he sat at an open window enjoying his long pipe and 
a cup of cocoa. When he had made known his wish, the 
Governor laughed, supposing that Percy was only in 
fun. But when Percy declared he was in earnest — and 
that he really wanted the Governor to give him back the 
Bird-king, and lend him one of his ships to go himself 
and restore the King to his island, then the Governor 
became very angry, and erdered Percy never to men- 
tion such a thing again, on pain of forfeiting all claim to 
his regard and countenance. 

" Then, " said Percy to himself as he walked away, 
** you and your countenance may keep each other com- 
pany ; for I have quite made up my mind to an honest 
course of action. I served you, Lord Governor of Wai- 
bou ; and you have rewarded me. I am therefore, at 
liberty to resign your favour whenever I please." 

Percy now went to the captain of the ship that had 
brought him to Waibou, and made known his request. 
The captain was astonished at it ; but when he heard 
that the Governor had so entirely set his face against it, 
he flatly refused to assist in any way, as he dared not 
offend so great a man. 

•• But I saved your life, " argued Percy, " I and the 
Bird-king whom I wish to restore. You owe us your 
life, recollect Is it not better to risk offending a great 
man, than to be a dead man ? '* 

" I don't know," said the Captain. " And yet what 
you say looks like the right view of the case. True— I 
should have been dead, if it had not been for you and 
the King of the Penguins. Let me see what can be 
done for you." 

It was finally determined that Percy should hire a 
ship of one of the merchants of Waibou, saying it was 
for a secret purpose to take something of importance to 
an island round the Horn. As Percy was known to be 
so highly in favour with the Governor, secresy was pro- 
mised, and no further questions asked. 

On the third night, after \hefHe given by Percy at his 
house, the King found means of again escaping from 
his cage in the aviary, and made his way directly to 
the garden. Here Percy met him by moonlight coming 
down the most shady walk. 

"Reflection," said the King calmly, "Reflection, my 
young friend, has awakened your soul, I perceive. " 



"A ship waits for us ! " exclaimed Percy in a hasty 
under tone, " Come, without delay! " 

" I rejoice at it," said the King, in his usual methodi- 
cal manner, "lam glad of it for both our sakes. " 

" All is ready-^let us lose no time ! " cried Percy, 
with great impatience. 

" I must again remark, " said His Bird-Majesty, 
*' that I am particularly glad to hear it. You will now 
have a pure conscience once again; you will be happy 
all day, and sleep sweetly on your roost at night ; and I 
shall be restored to my loving Penguin people ! " 

" Quick ! quick ! this way, " cried Percy. •• We may 
be followed. We must make our retreat at the bottom 
of the garden ! " 

" And so out into the spice-grove — and across the su- 
gar plantation leading down to the sea-beach, " conti- 
nued the King, in a mild and composed voice : " I have 
already reconnoitred the locality from this garden, to 
whose soft shades we are now bidding farewell. Oh, ye 
unknown flows, which we look upon for the last time! 
ye fruit-trees™ f strange flavour, where the lamps of 
many colours were hung by Lord Percy;— and, Oh ye 
fragrant open spaces for the performance of the waving 
and tossing dance to the song of the whistles and string- 
twangles, and the banging hum, farewell ! The years of 
our life are not " 

" Gracious heavens! " cried Percy in a fever of ex- 
citement, "whatotip you about, with these dreadful — 
these fatally tender sentiments, at such a moment ! Our 
intention will be suspected and frustrated. This way ! 
—this way!" 

" The years of our life are not " 

" I know it— very true — they are not — come along !" 

" Are not numerous " 

«< No— very true — and if we are seized they will be 
ended upon the spot. Quick ! quick! " 

" The years 1 was about to say " 

" See ! There are lights moving about in my house—' 
our flight is discovered! We shall be followed and 
seized ! " 

" Oh, my people ! " said the King, " but why do we 
delay ? Catch us who can ! " 

With these words, away they scurried, towards the 
sea beach, the King helping himself onwards with his 
wings, and pulling Percy along with him, who held fast 
by a tuft of feathers in his side. 



CONCLUSION. 

The ship was not a very good one, nevertheless they 
got safely round the Horn, and arrived at the rocky 
island of the Penguins.' 

What words can describe the rejoicings that took 
place among the bird-people when their beloved King 
was restored to them ! The elders of the colony shed 
tears of joy, and slowly flapped their little black wings 
up and down with excess of emotion ; while all the 
young penguins danced and fluttered round, and played 
all sorts of antics in the water. Finally, when they 
saw Percy and the King embrace each other on taking 
leave, all the Penguin people set up a great cry, which 
was intended to express regret and exultation, and fare- 
well, and glad-to-see-him again if ever he came that 
way, all in one shrill echoing chorus. 

The vessel bent her course round the Cape again, 
homeward to Waibou. The unpleasant part of the bu- 
siness was now to come for poor Percy Johnstone. How 
the Governor would receive him, or what punishment 
would be inflicted upon him, it was impossible to con- 
jecture. All the favours he had received from the great 
man would no doubt be forfeited ; his former service 
would be overlooked, and perhaps he should be oast 
into a dungeon. Perhaps he might even lose his head ? 
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Just when Percy's imagination had worked his ap- 
prehensions to the highest degree, so that he had pretty 
well made up his mind to die, a sail hove in sight, and 
upon coming nearer, it proved to be an English vessel. 
Percy had a boat lowered, and went on board. Finding 
she was homeward bound, he agreed with the captain 
for his passage, and having paid this, he reserved no- 
thing for himself, and sent nis own vessel onwards to 
Waibou, with a letter to the Governor, excusing his 
recent conduct, thanking him heartily for all his kind- 
ness, and bidding him farewell. 

Percy arrived in England, and was landed at Dover. 
He walked all the way to London, and then to his fa- 
ther's counting-house, where he arrived one evening, 
greatly fatigued, and in rags, with scarcely a shoe to his 
feet 

His father received him with open arms and a hearty 
shake of both hands, and his dear mamma was over- 
joyed and full of affection. That same evening before he 
went to bed Percy told his story to them both, conclud- 
ing with these words: — " Thus, you sew. my dear fa- 
ther,— though I once had fortune and success in my 
hands — yet do I return to you having lost everything. 
After all I have gone through I come back to you with 
nothing but raggedness and failure." 

" Bear Percy," said his father, embracing him, " you 
have not lost everything, nor have you failed in what I 
should have expected of you. You have not lost your 
good heart, nor your sense of what was right and ge- 
nerous. Tour resignation of all your wealth and good 
prospects, I regard as so much gain, since it was the 
only means of preserving your honour and good feeling. 
In this world all successes are not money successes. 
Some successes are higher; and these you have accom- 
plished. I receive you as my own true son; I honour 
your ragged dress; I applaud your poverty; and I have 
the highest hopes of you as the partner in my house of 
business. " 



Note. — It may not be an ungraceful opportunity to 
confess to Mrs.Howitt and the readers of " Howrrr's 
Journal, " that this is by no means my first appear- 
ance as a writer of Stories for Children (of all ages), 
and that a variety of Mr. CundaU's publications have my 
hand in them. It was a great pleasure to me to tell this 
to Hans Christian Andersen, when he was in England ; 
and he exhorted me to read his " Ugly Buck" of which 
he seemed more proud than of any of his larger 
works.— R.H.H. 



FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 

By Silvbbpbh. 
{Concluded from p. 61.) 

It was necessary for Alice to be up earlier in the 
morning, for she soon saw that a dirty hearth and dull 
fire did not suit the bright white table, and the brighter 
tea-things ; and though it was cold and dark now win- 
ter was come round again, it fully repaid her to see her 
father come cheerfully in to tea, or breakfast, with a 
smile on his face, and always a kind word. By degrees, 
her mother, who at first would not sit near the " fine 
things," began to take her breakfast at the table with 
her husband and the little ones, and to admit that the 
fire "was really comfortable." It might be noticed, 
too, that these little ones grew more tidy in their habits 
at breakfast and tea, and were careful not to grease or 



slop the neat table. The more this change made him 
happier, the more poor Brown returned to his fireside, 
to hear of an evening Alice read, or to teach the other 
children. The kitchen walls, too, as he would some- 
times look up and down them by the evening fire, looked 
dirty and bare ; so, after a week or two's discussion, 
his wife consented to let them be papered with a cheap 
paper, and when this was done, the highly-coloured pic- 
tures bought at the door, of a hawker, looked so absurd 
and uncomely, that they were taken down again. 
Brown presently recollected that one of the burnishers 
had, some days before, offered him a well-shaped 
" waster" vase for a few pence, and as he knew that if 
this were bought, and placed upon a little wooden 
bracket, that his friend Hodges would easily make and 
paint, Alice would be wonderfully delighted, the pic- 
tures were given as toys lo the children, and Alice one 
night was surprised by seeing on the middle of the bare 
wall, opposite the window, the pretty bracket, and its 
prettier vase. From this time, art, in its poor way, 
entered the humble household. The mantel, the shelf, 
the window ledge bore testimony to this. 

Though Mrs. Mason had never co-operated in any of 
her husband's plans, she, as time wore on betrayed her 
unexpected jealousy of Yirgine's success, by haughty 
coldness in their occasional intercourse, or by marked 
silence at other times. She never visited the little 
school, though an object of great interest for many 
miles around ; and so persistingly opposed the removal 
of her father's collection of British antiquities, and 
splendid books on works of art, that Richard's projected 
museum was for the present at a stand still. Though 
thus crossed and vexed, Richard loved her dearly, and 
now looked forward with anxious interest to an increase 
in his household. The more anxiously, as he had on 
one or two previous occasions been disappointed. The 
hour came, and he was made happy by the birth of a 
son, but at such cost to Gertrude, that for weeks she 
lay so ill, as to be unable even to recognise her hus- 
band. No nurse could be found for the baby. It was at 
this moment, when his wife seemed dying and his 
child's life was perilled, that Yirgine sent and proffered 
to be its nurse, though her own infant was only a fort- 
night old. This noble offer inexpressibly touched the 
soul of Mason. He felt that in saving his child, the 
poor designer of Beauvais rewarded him very largely for 
the service he had done, and in the moment of his hap- 
piness he made new resolves to further lift this house- 
hold-art that had made the soul and home of this poor 
teacher so lpvely and exalted. Yirgine's were not mere 
words. She took the babe, and in maternal tenderness 
was more careful of it than of her own. As soon as 
she was sufficiently convalescent, she took it each day 
to the bedside of its mother, and poor Gertrude, once 
able to recognise her own blooming and thriving infant, 
cherished and preserved by the gentle, meek hearted 
foreigner, then alr%ere difference of rank, pride, and 
jealousy were cast forth from the contrite heart of the 
mother and the woman. 

From this time a strong affection grew up between 
Yirgine and Gertrude ; and where the one had cast the 
seed with meek diligence, the other with more advanced 
culture of hand and eye raised and led onward. The 
lessons of the most intelligent children were soon 
wholly prepared by Mrs. Mason, and though one by one 
the boys were drafted into the various working depart- 
ments of the pottery, amongst others, Jean, still they 
formed a class three evenings in the week to pursue 
what had been so well, and so artistically, begun. 

Through the space of the next five years the children 
of the little geometrical lessons, who had sat round the 
garlanded table, and first paid worship to purity through 
the beautiful inkstands, became the full grown or grow- 



ing youths of this pottery district. If original design 
was but yet in its infancy amongst them, it was already 
noticed thai Mason's goods bore a remarkable finish ; 
and that instead of as formerly, the most elaborate 
model could be perfected by his own workmen. But 
design itself was under development. True, Jean 
Marron was far above the rest in artistical genius and 
taste, though the youngest amongst them; still the 
correct hand, the cultivated eye, was fully alive to all 
the influences which generate the true and new in art. 
As inseparable the moral growth kept pace with the in- 
tellectual one. Instead of the dog-fighting, public- 
house hunting, rioting, which filled up the leisure of 
their fathers' early time, these youths now spent their 
few holidays, in what Jean truly called " design ram- 
bles," that is amidst the woods and fields, catching 
sweet nature in her loveliest forms and fancies. Many 
a graceful tea-cup handle, had in form, but the week 
before perhaps, been the mossied bough of some old 
Jree; and the pendulous flower, that had suggested the 
curve of a vase or new drinking vessel, had drooped 
beneath some hedge row, or dipped into some stream. 

It was during one of these summer holiday rambles 
that a floating bough in the shady recesses of an old 
country mere, suggested the outline of the imperishable 
form that was first to proclaim JeanMarron a great 
original artist, and to be well known in every European 
wareroom as the " Lily Water Jug/ ' This was the form 
he had so long vainly sought to realize. It was fault- 
less, and when executed in the relief of porcelain and 
biscuit, orders poured in on every side for this rich 
specimen of original British art. Various sizes of the 
jug were made. With one holding about two pints 
Jean went to Brown's cottage, where, if the truth be 
spoken, he now went pretty often, as between himself 
and Alice an affection had for some time sprung up. 
Bob Smith was still a lodger, and it being evening time, 
Alice had just spread the supper table as Jean went in. 
But what a different supper table to the one of years 
before, though the viands were not richer. The well 
shaped dishes and plates were set on a neat cloth, the 
knives and forks and salt cellars were bright and clean; 
the only thing that seemed out of place on the table 
was Bob Smith's remarkable Black Bet, which was still 
filled both at dinner and supper with a quart of strong 
beer. Though not the drunkard that he formerly was, 
as the culture that had commenced with the first set 
of tea things had operated gradually upon his coarse, 
rough habits, still these daily quarts kept him without 
a Sunday coat and shoes. Jean was invited to supper ; 
and Alice at his bidding filled the beautiful jug with 
fresh spring water and set it on the table. Bob looked 
and admired with the rest. "It really is beautiful" 
and mechanically he looked down at the beer pot by his 
side. Jean made no comment, he had already spoken 
aside to both Brown and his daughter, but from this 
time the " Lily Jug " stood so regularly on the table 
that Bob was the first to miss it, if des^nedly forgotten 
by Alice, and at last one day said, " Come, I've seen 
this thing so long, that I begin to think what comes out 
of it must be 'specially nice. Let's have a drop." Though 
such a circumstance had never been known before, 
Black Bet was soon after this forgotten to be filled. 
And Bob who would at one time have walked a mile to 
secure his " dinner drop," now without a comment took 
water; and from this time the " quart " wasso frequently 
forgotten, that, at Alice's suggestion, Black Bet was 
dismissed altogether. 

"And now Bob" said Alice, "dear Jean will be 
happy, for though father and I have not told you, he 
never forgot what you said a long while ago, that no 
jug would ever make you like water. He thus thought 
in his own mind that he would try to make one so 



beautiful, that set on the table from day to day, you 
might be led to like water, for the reason that it stood 
in what was so much admired and what wasso pleasant 
and nice to look at. This is the jug, and now, Bob, I'll 
take care of the money it once cost to fill Black Bet, and 
you'll soon have the worth of a Sunday coat." 

The success far aud wide of the " Lily Jug," and 
the moral of the little story attached to it, gave as it 
were a new and great impulse to the whole management 
of Mason's pottery. Anxious to compete with Jean, the 
young designers and modellers of the district soon formed 
a "Design Association," the products of which might 
be bought by any master potter, on the condition that 
they would manufacture certain of the designs to supply 
a cheap " Art-Lottery " for the people. Mr. Mason had 
just built some magnificent rooms, and arranged within 
them his now greatly enlarged museum. With his old 
liberality he at once gave over to the use of the Asso- 
ciation his " British " rooms : and thus amidst relics of 
English battle fields, the wreck of buried cities, the 
riches of excavated tumuli and barrows, old carving, old 
missals, old stained glass, models of Stonehenge and old 
abbeys like those of Glastonbury and" Fountains, rich 
paintings of native scenery and domestic life, and 
illustrations of the ideal of our poets, the great work of 
originality was cemenced. From the first, success was 
wonderful. The design for a fish strainer by Jean sold 
for a large sum, and the designs for the " Material Art 
Lottery " were gladly executed by the master potters 
at half the usual cost for the mere sake of practice from 
such models. 

As native ait thus improved, wealth flowed in upon 
Richard Mason. He could afford to be liberal, to ele- 
vate his workmen, to still further their advance through 
lectures and books, for the reason, that he had wisely 
cultivated the native genius of the district. In no great 
while an equal moral change was perceptible. 

I now come to the present time when British art is 
making such a change in the whole condition of the 
people. Mason is the greatest and most successful of 
English potters, and he has been the means of spreading 
the " Marron designs " far and wide upon the continent. 
As the good father prophecied, Jean has been heard of 
in La belle Normandie. But passionately attached to 
the country of his adoption, and married to one of the 
beat and worthiest of its women, in good circumstances, 
he is still Mason's chief designer, and carrying out with 
singleness of purpose, the almost sublime image of the 
river drooped flower — " The Beautiful contain* the 
Pure." 

I now finish with a true and fitting climax to my 
little story. No later than this very past Christmas eve. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason with good old rawer Pacifique, who 
has come his last journey to England, principally for 
the purpose of bringing to Richard the gift of the 
Yeiien vase, meet the whole body of workmen in the 
great room of the Museum. Gertrude looks kindly 
round upon the many faces, Virgine proudly on her fos- 
ter son, and after some speaking Jean uncovers the ta- 
ble, and shows as a gift to Richard Mason, the great 
English Potter, the magnificent dessert service to be 
henceforth immortalized in British art as the " Shakes- 
perian Service," because illustrating the grandest scenes 
in the greatest plays. It has been secretly in progress 
for five years ; and subscribed for by the whole body of 
workmen, is gigantic evidence of luxuriant originality 
in those, that once, as little children, had sat round the 
garlanded table. Both plate and dish are matchless in 
form, and rich in painting and bas-reliefs. The latter, 
upholding the flower vase, shows Perdita bringing in the 
flowers to the feast of the sheep shearing ! " 

In the admirable thanks that Richard Mason gives, he 
says, " I have never doubted the artistic genius of this 
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great country, and I am right. We will yet be immor- 
talized by more things than by the grandeur of our 
poetry ; and when I see around me as I do, the moral 
life that has sprung forth, like a stream, from this true 
and new estimation of the beautiful, I may justly say 
this is indeed divine — " Faurr fkom Plates an© 
Dishes." 



SONNETS. 

By Anns C. Lynch, Nbw York. 

I. 

Go forth in life oh friend, not seeking lore ; — 
A mendicant that with imploring eye 
And outstretched hand asks of the passers-by 

The alms his strong necessities may move : 

For such poor love, to pity, near allied, 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 
A suppliant whose prayer may be denied 

Like a spurned beggar's at a palace gate. 

But thy heart's affluence lavish uncontrolled ; 
The largess of thy love give full and free, 
As monarchs in their progress scatter gold ; 

And be thy heart, like the exhaustless sea, 
That must its wealth of cloud and dew bestow, 

Though tributary streams or ebb or flow. 

n. 

Night closes round me and wild threatening forms 
Clasp me with icy arms and chain me down, 
And bind upon my brow a cypress crown 
Dewy with tears, and heaven frowns dark with storms. 
But the one glorious memory of thee 
Bises upon my path to light and bless, 
The bright Shekinah of the wilderness, 
The polar star upon a trackless sea 
The beaming Pharos of the unreached shore ; — 
It spans the clouds that gather o'er my way, 
Hie rainbow of my life's tempestuous day. 
Oh blessed thought i stay with me evermore, 
And shed thy lustrous beams where midnight glooms 
As fragrant lamps burned in the ancient tombs. 

in. 

As some dark stream within a cavern's breast 

Flows nftirmuring, moaning for the distant sun, 
So, ere I met thee, murmuring its unrest, 

Bid mv life's current coldly, darkly run. 
And as that stream beneath the sun's full gaze, 

Its separate course and life no more maintains, 
But now absorbed, transfused, far o'er the plains 

It floats, etherealised in those warm rays. 
So, in the sunlight of thy fervid love, 

My heart so long to earth's dark channels given, 
Now soars all doubt, all pain, all ill above, 
And breathes the ether of the upper heaven ; 
So thy high spirit holds and governs mine, 

So is my life, my being lost in thine. 

IV. 

The mountain lake, o'enhadowed by the hills 
May still gaze heaven-ward on the evening star, 

Whose distant light its dark recesses fills, 
Though boundless distance must divide them far. 



Still may the lake the star's bright image y 
Still may the star from its blue ether dome, 
Shower down its silver beams across the gloom 

And light the wave that wanders darkly there. 

Oh my life's star ! thus do I turn to thee 
Amid the shadows that above me roll, 

Thus from thy distant sphere thou shinest on me, 
Thus does thine image float upon my soul, 

Through the wide space that must our lives dissever, 

Far as the lake and star, ah! me, for ever ! 
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CHEAP POPULAH MUSIC. 

1. British Harmonist in Nos. 1 to 25. A collection 
of Glees, Madrigals, Canons, Bounds, Catches, Sacred 
Choruses, and Anthems. Glasgow, W. Hamilton : Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall. 

2. Hamilton's Select Songs of Scotland in Nos. 1 to 7. 
Glasgow, Hamilton ; London. Simpkin and Marshall. 

3. Caldwell's Musical Journal. Parts 6 and 7. 
Edinburgh, Caldwell, Brothers; London, Orr. 

4. Musical Treasury, in parts. Book 1st of Glees, 
Catches, &c. Book 1st of Comic Songs and Ethiopian 
Melodies. London, G. H. Davidson, Peter's Hill, Doc- 
tor's Commons. 

6 Davidson's Universal Melodist. Vols. 1 and 2. 
London, Davidson, Peter's Hill, Doctor's Commons, . 

6. Davidson's Little Songs for Little Singer*. Little 
Pieces for Little Players. London, Davidson, Peter's 
Hill, Doctor's Commons. 

The system of cheap publication has been in nothing 
more favourable than to the cultivation of a musical 
taste amongst the people. The list of excessively cheap 
works whose titles we here enumerate are a striking 
example of this. No one, however limited his means, 
need be without a musical library of the very highest 
character. Were musical instruments made as cheap 
as first-rate music itself, the millions might indulge 
themselves as freely in the charms of melody as the 
people do in Germany, where the daughter oi the turn- 
pike keeper near our house used to be solacing herself 
with her piano continually as we passed. 

The British Harmonist presents the public with four- 
penny numbers of Glees, Catches, Madrigals, Sacred 
Choruses, Anthems, from the best and most established 
composers, boasting amongst them Mozart, Calcott, 
Dauby, Arnold, Webbe, Stevens, Bossini, Atterbury, etc. 
CaldwelTs Musical Journal abounds with excellent new 
music, both vocal and instrumental, beautifully got up. 
In Davidson's Musical Treasury, the Glees and Catches 
are much the same as in the British Harmonist, but 
printed in a large style, and handsomely bound in parts. 
Davidson's Universal Melodist, contains in the two vo- 
lumes above a thousand songs, amongst which are many 
that every one would wish to possess. The work is a won- 
derfully cheap and comprehensive collection. Hamil- 
ton's Select Songs of Scotland, in folio numbers, will, 
when complete, form a very handsome volume of the 
best Scotch songs. In conclusion, we can safely recom- 
mend the Little Songs and Little Pieces for children, as 
good and appropriate. 
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SEVERE REPROOF TO THIS COUNTRY. 

At the different railway stations in Belgium, boxes are 
placed for contributions to a testimonial to Thomas Gray, the 
Railway Pioneer. This is sad reproof and reproach to his 
native country, which has reaped the glory of having intro- 
duced the great railway system to the world, but has not raised 
even a little finger in token of the merits of the man who first 
introduced this system to his country. " Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not' in the streets of Ascalon." 

LIBERATION 07 M. CABBT. 

M. Cabet was liberated immediately on his examination 
before the Judge. The utter groundlessness and folly of the 
charges against him, being too glaring. 

DECLINE OF THB GIBBET. 
This old murder-tree is rotten at the root, and God be 
thanked ! stoops rapidly to its eternal fall. An able deputation 
consisting of Charles Gilpin, Henry Vincent, and 8pencer T. 
Hall, from the Anti-Capital Punishment Association, have re- 
cently held public meetings in Newcastle, Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and others of our large towns, with an effect that is 
sufficiently expressive of the spirit of the age, to denote 
the speedy and utter termination of the system of public 
strangulation. The eloquent and unanswerable speeches of 
these gentlemen, were responded to by crowded audiences, with 
an enthusiasm which nothing hostile to humanity and sound 
policy ever yet long withstood. We believe that more than 
nine-tenths of the British population are agreed on (he neces- 
sity of abolishing the hangman and the rope, and transferring 
our patronage to the schoolmaster, and the sooner we do it the 
better. Murders and suicides have been dreadfully rife of late, 
and we believe that they will continue to be so, so long as our 
Government depreciates the value of human life, by the present 
sanguinary law. Let our legislators stamp their belief in 
Christianity on the code of the country, and men will begin to 
respect themselves, and believe it too. We are glad to see that 
the solitary defenders of hanging, are driven from the New 
Testament to the Old for the shadow of an argument. When 
men are obliged to abandon the gospel, it is time to abandon 
their cause altogether. 

THB GIN PALACE. 

A correspondent from Bolton, referring to our statement, 
that the magistrates there, at the Instance of the Temperance 
Society, had refused to issue further licences for Gin-shops, 
assigns as a strong motive for this conduct on the part of the 
said magistrates, their willingness to improve their own property 
in such houses. He asserts that one of them has five such, 
and another three. We are sorry for it. This fact throws ad. 
ditional light on the free grant of so many licenses of such 
places. Can it be a fact that magistrates in general are pos- 
sessors of such houses / The inquiry is worth pursuing, 

We have also received one or two letters from well-meaning, 
but very short-sighted individuals, objecting to our picture of 
a Gin-palace, and its degraded inmates. They think that such 
things should not be seen by any family, and particularly by no 
young men. Are they so little aware of the monstrous condi- 
tion of our present towns, as not to know that neither young 
men nor ydung women can go five yards on any city pavement 
without meeting such unfortunate creatures, and that not hag- 
gard and repulsive, as there represented, but young, handsome, 
and arrayed in every attraction. It is precisely because this state 
of things is winked at that it prevails. Precisely from the 
squeamish and spurious modesty and morality that will not 
look at what is evil till it stares w in the face, that it is neces- 
sary to expose and denounce it by pen and pencil. What we 
present palpably to the publio eye, is existing at almost 
every tenth house in all our cities, and are we to suppose that 
if ostrich-like we shut our eyes to it, it does the lest exist f 
On the contrary, unless we take the nuisance by the horns it 



will not only exist, but increase till it corrupts the who> 
frame-work of society. 

What we have delineated is nothing alluring, nor meant to 
be so, either to young or old, but on the contrary, meet dread- 
ful and revolting, and which, sooner or later, must be looked 
at without wincing or blinking. That which is not fit to be 
seen is not fit to be permitted by the moral and religious com- 
munity of England, much less licensed by our Government, We 
must begin to put down Gin-palaces, and cleanse our moral 
sewers as well as those of brick and mortar. We must sweep 
onr streets of more filth than can be taken up by the scaven- 
ger's shovel, and it gives us sincere satisfaction, that with the 
exceptions already mentioned, our attempt to turn the atten- 
tion of the reformatory movement to the Gin-palace, has been 
oheered on by great numbers of letters of thanks and encou- 
ragement. We hear that the owners of these palaces are ex- 
ceedingly irate against us, and that the friends of the Temper, 
ance cause are as cordially pleased. This is as it should be. 

LITERARY, MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT, AND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES. 
We have received many reports of the prosperity and recent 
meetings of these excellent institutions, which we regret that 
our crowded columns do not permit us to notice at length. 
Amongst the most interesting of these we may mention the 
festive anniversaries of The Birmingham Athenie Institution; 
The Manchester Mechanics* Institution; and the Greenwich 
Mechanics' Institution, where Christmas and New Tear mirth 
and pageant were displayed on a brilliant scale. A report of 
the Sunderland Temperance and Intellectual Improvement Society; 
the Kendal Working-Men' e News and Beading Association; the 
Halifax Mutual Improvement Society; The Leeds Mechanics* 
Institution ; the Dunmow Literary Institute, etc. We regret to 
odd to these indications of moral progress, the announcement 
of the suppression of the Poor Man's Guardian on account 
of not being stamped ; a Journal that was labouring effectu- 
ally for the exposure and removal of the appalling evils of the 
condition of the labouring population in the metropolis. 

CLOSING OP PROVINCIAL P08T-0PPICR8 ON SUNDAYS. 

A correspondent from Stockport is very zealous for the busi- 
ness of the provincial post-offices being suspended on Sundays 
as well as that of the metropolis. We must confess that we 
are advocates for every man, woman, and child enjoying the 
advantage of a sabbath's rest and relaxation, and devotional 
privileges, but at the same time there are reasons for the un- 
interrupted diffusion of letters which have their weight. In 
many cases ruin is prevented, and life itself saved by the ar- 
rival of a letter, which six hours later would have been too 
late. The simple question is whether the suspension for one 
day in every seven, or the constant action of the post-office 
be more conducive to the good of the human family. This is a 
question too extensive to be at once discussed and settled, 
but there is still another suggestion, for a single delivery on 
sunday, leaving the officials all the rest of the day. In London 
and other large cities, however, nothing less than the entire 
sunday is due to the officials. It is necessary to them on every 
ground. But the subject, presents too many phases to be 
pursued further within our present limits. 

XBN OP THB PBOPLB. 
One of the best editors of the Westminster Bedew was a 
cooper in Aberdeen ; one of the greatest philanthropists of his 
day was an apprentice to a surgeon in Fraserburgh ; one of 
the editors of a London daily paper was a baker in Elgin ; the 
editor of the Witness was a stone-mason in Cromarty ; one of 
the ablest London ministers was a watch-maker in Banff) the 
late Dr. Milne of China was a herd-boy in Aberdeenshire; the 
Principal of the London Missionary Society's College at Hong 
Kong was a saddler in Huntly ; one of the best Indian Mis. 
sionaries was a tailor in Keith; the Honest iron-founder in 
England was a working man in Morayshire ; 8ir J. Gierke, 
Queen's Physician, was a druggist in Banff; one of the menu 
hers for Glasgow was a poor Ross.shlre boy ; and Joseph Hume 
was a sailor boy in Montrose. 

THB NEW ORDNANCE SOCIETY. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary Commission is giving, every week, 
new proofs of its activity and progress. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the Sanitary movement, when attention began 
to be directed to the state of the sewerage of the metropolis, the 
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necessity of an Ordnance Surrey bad become apparent; and 
all those who had thought on the subject, and whose opinion 
wu likely to have weight with the Government, had made 
earnest representation of the necessity of this work as the 
precursor of every extensive and real improvement. From the 
evidence taken by the present Sanitary Commission, it was 
fully proved that no thought of this kind had entered into the 
minds of the late Sewers' Companies, and that no effort had 
been made by them to obtain one, while it was equally proved 
that nothing of the kind actually existed. Such surveys as 
were found in the several districts having been submitted to 
Colonel Hall, of the Royal Engineers, he reported on them as 
being in effect worthless as materials towards any general 
work, none of the points being based upon points trigonometri- 
cally fixed. 

Within a month from the appointment of the new Commis- 
sioners in London, this important object has been achieved. At 
the meeting of the Court held on Thursday at the Committee- 
room of the House of Commons, Lord Morpeth announced that 
in consequence of the representation of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary Commission, Government had consented to direct an 
Ordnance Map of London to be made : that is to say a block 
plan of the metropolis and the suburban districts, extending 
over an area of a radius of eight miles from St. Paul's, including 
a proper system of levels. This measure is a worthy successor 
to the writ of Supercedes, and does equal credit to Lord 
Morpeth and the Sanitary Commission. It is the commence- 
ment of the work of re-construction, as the former was tho 
completion of a wholesale measure of demolition. 

It is to be regretted that an Ordnance Survey of London 
should be made without the full measure of details inserted in 
those of the towns of the North of England. But to save time 
and expense the Sanitary Commissioners have, we think, 
judiciously urged that the pressing requirements only should 
be sought in the first instance. An effective plan, with a 
proper system of levels, recorded in convenient situations by a 
sufficient number of permanent bench-marks is essential, and 
this has been ordered. This lays the foundation for any 
amount of detail for topographical, administrative, or sanitary 
purposes, which may hereafter be required. 

It is a sort of poetical justice, though it does not present 
itself in the most poetical form, that the Ordnance officers and 
their sappers and miners who are to execute this work, are to 
be lodged in the offices of the superseded Commissioners. We 
are much mistaken if our friend Punch does not find here a 
subject for the pencils of his artists. 

While this great step is made towards permament improve- 
ment, we have another example to record of the advantage which 
the public service derives from the appointment of earnest and 
intelligent men to important situations. The Sanitary Com- 
missioners have not overlooked the present and pressing ne- 
cessities of the time while providing for the future. They know 
that Cholera will not wait for Ordnance Surveys, and have 
already instituted an organized system for cleansing our un- 
sewered districts. This is accomplished by means of force- 
pumps with long and flexible suction-pipes. The suction pipe 
is conveyed into the courts and alleys, private houses or 
wheresoever required, and inserted into the cesspools. An 
exit pipe or hose is then led away to the nearest gully-shoot, the 
grating being removed. At the same time a hose is inserted 
into the nearest water-plug in order to dilute the soil suffici- 
ently to pass through the pump which is worked in the street. 
A cloth or sack is placed over the mouth of the gully-shoot to 
prevent offensive emanations, and where the situation requires 
it the disinfecting fluid is used before commencing operations. 
An ample supply of water being at hand by arrangements made 
with the Water Companies, a complete flushing concludes the 
whole. By these means there has been removed during the 
last fortnight an amount of soil equal to 3356 waggon-loads 
removed in the ordinary way, but which in the diluted form 
pumped up would have amounted to 8000. This has been done 
at from one-sixth to one-tenth of the expense of the old method. 
Am some example of the different time required, it may be 
mentioned that one cesspool so large as to have required three 
night's work to empty it by hand, was completely cleansed in 
three hours and three quarters by the force pump and pipes. 

A PBOP08AL FOR THE CONSIDERATION OP THE FRIEND8 
OP FEOGEB88. 

Under this title William Lovett has called upon reformers 



of all classes and shades to unite into one body and for one 
combined effort. Union is the ery that above all wants raising. 
Union has been and will be our constant exhortation to all the 
friends of liberty. Every one sees that little or no, progress is 
made, and Mr. Lovett justly says : — 

This slow progress for good is evidently to be attributed to the 
great variety of measures advocated.by different bodies of re- 
formers ; to the contentious feelings too often engendered in 
their onward progress, and the consequent difficulty of uniting 
our brethren in favour of any one object ; and, above all, in the 
great difficulty of abrogating old laws, or instituting new ante 
necessary to effect or facilitate the reform desired by any par- 
ticular body of reformers, or portion of the people. 

But as all those various classes of reformers are equally the 
friend* of progress, all zealous and desirous of benefitting their 
fellow-men, and, it may bo, all equally active in promoting the 
especial object they havo espoused, it will be useless to call 
upon any of them to givo up their particular object in favour 
of any one measure that may by some persons be considered 
more practical and important than another ; for sueh appeals 
have frequently been made, and as often disregarded. 

Mr. Lovett therefore proposes an Association which shall 
actively prosecute the following objects. 

POLITICAL OBJECTS OF PROGRESS. 

1st The Equal and Just Representation of the whole people. 

2nd. The abolition of al\ State Religion; and the right of 
conscience and opinion secured. 

3rd. The Absolute Freedom of Trade. ; and the abrogation 
of all custom and excise laws. 

4th. The Abolition of all Taxes upon Knowledge, such as the 
tax and securities on newspapers, stamps, and advertising 
duties, taxes on paper, books, pamphlets, &c. 

5th. The General Reduction of Taxation, and a more rigid 
economy of its expenditure. 

9th. Direct Taxation on Property, and the abolition of ail 
indirect means of i aising a revenue. 

7th. The Abolition of all Political Monopolies and Unjust 
Privileges. 

8th. The Legislative improvement, impartial execution, and 
cheapening of Law and Justice for the whole people. 

SOCIAL OBJECTS OP PBOOBX88. 

9th. General Education for the whole population, provided 
by all, and carried out and enforced by all, with the least possi- 
ble government interference. 

10th. The promotion of Scientific Institutions, Schools for 
Adult instruction, and Libraries for general circulation among 
the whole population. 

11th. The Promotion of Temperance, Sobriety, Cleanliness, 
and Health, amongst all classes ; and the securing of places of 
rational recreation for the people, apart from intoxicating drinks. 

12th. The devising means by which the working and mid- 
dle classes may have comfortable Homes, and be gradually en. 
abled to become Manufacturers, Traders, or Farmers on their 
own capital. 

13th. To labour for the general abolition of War, Slarery, 
and Oppression, and the promotion of General Civilization and 
Christian Brotherhood throughout the world. 

We are quite aware that it is much easier to recommend than 
to carry out such an object — much easier to get such an asso- 
ciation together, than to make it work well ; but an active 
union of reformers is imperatively necessary if we are not to 
go on from bad to worse — and the first step is to arouse men's 
attention to the fact. — One penny will put the reader in pos- 
session of the whole plan, at Cieave's, Shoe-lane. 

CONTENT8. 

Perils by the Way— Wolves.— Just too Late. A Tale, by Ahsa 
Mabxa Sabosaxt- What the Beggar Said, by Edwahd Tovl— - 
King Penguin. A Legend of the South Sea Isles, by R. H. Hoa>-*. 
(concluded)— Fruit from Plates and Dishes, by Silvxepkk (con- 
cluded) — Literarv Notice. Cheap Popular Music— Sonnets by 
Amre C. Ltxch, new York— Weekly Record. 
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FIKST LOVE. 

Nothing is so true as that human nature is inex- 
haustible in its mysteries ; that no subject is so hack- 
neyed but that genius can throw new light upon it. 
Behold a striking proof! What subject has worn out 
so many .pens as love ? From the days of Sappho and 
Ovid to ouu^wa, who has not suffered from and written 
about that fame r Flames, and darts, and wounds, 
and bleeding hearts, and broken ones, what a host of 
reminiscences do these words bring up ! Young lore ! 
first love '.—delightful sounds ! and " never known but 
once !" What a bewitching phrase ! But, unluckily 
for Pshychology and the truth of history, it turns out, at 
the eleventh hour, that the subject has never yet been 
fully and fairly treated. That half of our natural his- 
tory has been overlooked, and the genuine first-love re- 
mains yet unsung. Ah ! what signify the sighings and 
languishing* of young men and maidens grown ? That 
first love ?— nothing of the sort ! For that charming 
sensation we must go immensely farther* back. We 
must catch the human animal young, and watch 
him in his real youih and tenderness. Ah ! then you 
see what a first love is. Then you find that love com- 
mences, not in the heart, but a much more central 
organ— the stomach 1 What a season of sudden attach- 
ments and fiery passions is that t What languishments, 
and eager yearnings, and glorifications, and often 
cruel disappointments, in that abound ! 

See ! our artist has let out the whole secret at once ! 
Old man rise from thy easy chair ! young man deceive 
thyself no longer with the idea of a first love! Behold 
your image as it once existed in the days of genuine 
passion, and of real first love. Ah! what sincerity is 
there! Mark that fixed gaze, that languishing, lux- 
uriating eye ! There is no falseness, no feigning there. 
No hollow flattery, no dreaming of desertion, even in 
the moment when vows rise from the soul thick and 
hot as sparks from a blacksmith's forge. 

There stands the hero of a hundred fights, and of as 
many falls. Equipped in cap and cloak, he braves the 
frost and snow. His swelling front testifies to plentiful 
storing of internal ammunition — morning milk and roll, 
roast and boiled at noon. See that trouser-pocket, how 
it stands forth proudly, crammed to its utmost capacity 
with nuts, apples, and gingerbread, but in vain! his 
passion' is unappeased, it is a boundless, quenchless, 
bottomless abyss! He walks amid continual perils. 
Ha ! those treacherous confectioners' windows-— those 
street stalls ! He is shot through from heights of almond 
rock, perforated with bull's-eyes, instead of bullets, 
toffy, lollipops and oranges assail his imagination in 
whole batteries; grape-shot is rained on him, buns, not 
guns, slay him. lie is discomfited with comfits, and 
all his aches come from cakes. That is the real sufferer 
and enjoy er of first love! When pence are plentiful, 
what a Tartar he is amongst the tarts, what a pie-rat 
amongst the pies ! 

But when the pence fail ! then, indeed, behold the 
victim of tyrannic love ! What a purgatory then are 
the streets for pocketless, and dinnerless, and shoeless 
urchins ! That is the cruel age of hollow languishings, 
pale piuings, hopeless attachments, and cold despairs. 
Imagine the agonies of a Twelfth Night show! All 
the luxury and glory within, and the shivering empti- 
ness without. What cruel panes they experience, 
the trembling and devoted admirers of so much Bweet- 
ness and goodness. As they see one happy mortal after 
another enter the brilliant shrine of beauty and bear off 
a rich prize, well may they exclaim, 

"This world is all a fleeting show," 
and retire the unpitied victims of unrequited love. 

First love ! ahem ! well, thank heaven, we understand 
it at last — it is an affection to which little boys and girls 
are particularly exposed. 



A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

A Tale. 

Bv Berthold Auerbach. 

TratuUUd *> Mmry Mowki, 

It U seldom you remark at the moment of its com- 
mencement, the deeply-sealed disease which seises on 
your frame ; you may even for weeks and months pur- 
sue your avocations vigorously and cheerfully. It is 
only when the body endeavours to throw off the diseased 
matter; when the health within struggles with all its 
might, that you perceive how it is with you. Ton are 
cast down, and all seems enveloped in night ; you know, 
and desire to know nothing of all that is passing with- 
out— if that anguish were only removed from you ! 

But (if this be only a transient indisposition) this 
very moment of sickness is the commencement of reco- 
very ; for now that you are aware of this strange and 
disturbing presence, your life begins to liberate itself. 

And as with the sickness of the body, so is it also with 
the sickness of the souL 

There goes the stone-breaker Btephan through the 
village whistling a merry inarch ; on his arm he carries 
a double-headed stone-maker's hammer with a long 
handle, a cushion of straw, and a wooden clog with 
long straps. As he thus strides along you do not per- 
ceive that a worm eats into his soul ; and if you were 
to question him, even, he could tell you nothing about 
it, for as yet the worm sleeps. 

Stephan has now reached a neatly piled stone heap. 
He once more observes from which Quarter the wind 
comes, for it is late in autumn, and it blows with a 
strong blast He then jumps into the ditch where he 
has concealed the screen of woven straw, and places it 
in the direction of the wind as a protection. It is a 
draughty hut, but Stephan's heart is at home in a well- 
built house. He straps on his wooden clog and begins 
to work away industriously; for out of these stones 
springs his bread, even if it be a miserable pittance. 

For two good hours Btephan has worked, only giving 
himself now and then a moment to recover his breath ; 
he stops, he lays his cushion on the stone-heap, lights 
himself a pipe as a reward for his work, draws on a 
coarse mitten, and sitting down becina to break the 
large stones smaller. Eleven o'clock now strikes, 
and a little bare-footed boy from the village brings 
him a jug wrapped in a cloth. He brings his father 
bread and warm broth. It has a good taste to Stephan, 
and he works away again till the evening closes in ; he 
then takes up his tools and returns home. 

Btephan lives in a cottage out of the village, his little 
daughter of three years old stands behind the window 
and exclaims to herself " Father is come! " She would 
like to run out to meet him ; but she has only a little 
shift on and no frock. 

Stephan enters the " house-place " of the cottage, 
which is used also as a kitchen, greets with a silent 
nod his wife, who is standing at the hearth, goes into 
the dwelling-room, takes his little daughter, who pulls 
his moustache, on bis arm, and looks into the cradle, 
where a fat little lad stuffs a corner of the bedding into 
his mouth, and struggles with his little feet to get at his 
father. He then goes to the chamber, and asks " how 
are you, grandmother?" A complaining voice replies : 
"The children are so wild and noisy, and Peter has 
taken my beans from me, I shall tell the master when 
I get well again and can go into the school ! " 

" I will bring you some more beans/* returned Ste- 
phan. 

" Yes, beautiful long brown beans, and round white 
ones also ! " 
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"Both, both!" said Stephan, and went back again 
I into the dwelling-room. 

i Nobody could talk long with the grandmother, for she 
was become quite childish, and was always playing 
either with the cat or with beans ; she also was always 
wanting you to hear her repeat a verse out of the hymn 
book, so that she might not disgrace herself in the 
school. To-day Stephan was in no humour for this; he 
| ' seated himself behind the table, beneath a large framed 
( picture with a large seal, and waited until lights and 

supper came. 
, Thou sayest, dear reader, I can see daily such things 

as these if I only walk a couple of paces, and even this 
is not the greatest misery ; I know far more terrible 

I suffering. 

I Give heed whether something is not going on here 
1 more than thou can'st so easily observe ; whether here 
. in this little hut the greatest human struggle be not 
! fought out; whether heroic deeds be not here achieved, 

bolder and more difficult than the campaigns of kings, 
I which are chronicled for ages in the books of history. 
The supper being so long in coming, Stephan fetched 
a light, and now we can see what that large framed pic- 
ture signifies. It is the honourable discharge of the 
Bifleman, Stephan Huber, who served eleven years in 
the 5th Regiment. The ink has turned yellow, the coat 
I of arms on the seal has dissolved, and the flies hold their 
I last autumnal manoeuvre on the flat expanse of glass. 
Stephan sits there and stares into the light : the child 

I I on his knee sits equally still, with immoveable gaze, 
, I though lost like her father in many thoughts. He sees 

; nothing that surrounds him ; as in a dream his past life 
like a shadow passes before him. 

' | That was a merry day when he marched away to mi- 
litary service, for neither father nor mother wept his 

| departure ; he was early an orphan. From the service 
of his first employer he entered the regiment, where all 
served like himself. The years fled away, he himself 
knew not how, and when the prescribed term of service 
was over, he received bounty -money and remained as a 
substitute another five years. The lace sewn upon his 
left sleeve alone shewed his age, otherwise he seemed 
as young as ever to himself, and he now acquired a little 
property through the service. In the last year or two 
he became acquainted with his Margaret. Great as was 
the number of hft comrades in the barracks, Stephan 
now perceived how solitary and forlorn was his condition ; 
he should now belong to some one in the world. Days 
full of joy and sorrow arrived, for henceforth the sol- 
dier's life was irksome to Stephan, and after a year of 
faithful waiting he requested his discharge, and with 
the money he had lying in the regiment's fund he re- 
deemed the mortgaged cottage and two acres of land of 
Margaret's mother's, returned with her into her native 
village, and there they dwelt together with her mother. 
During his long soldier-life Stephan had grown un- 
used to village life; he had wom gloves too long ; but 
labour soon drew a tanned skin over his hands which 
could not be drawn off. Every kind oT work was at 
first disagreeable to him, but that did not matter much, 
a healthy man soon finds himself at home in any toil. 
Yet one very sad effect remained ; Stephan had forgot- 
ten how to provide for himself. In the barracks was 
food, and firing, and lodging, and everything comfort- 
able, and all, as it were, of its own accord, and all in 
its regular routine, did you only fulfil your ordinary 
duty. Now, Stephan was his own commander, and his 
own regiment, and this was very burthensome to him ; he 
would much rather have entered another service again, 
and thus have a fixed work and fixed wages. But this 
was not to be found, and it was well Margaret had a 
firm character. 
During the first years, whilst the family was still 



small, all went well ; but now the cottage was again 
mortgaged, one acre sold and vanished in daily bread, 
and nowhere hope of better times. 

To burden your housd with a debt, is like making over 
your home to the evil one ; there is a ghost in the house 
which suddenly rends holes in the thickest walls, and 
breathes coldly upon you from its concealment. 

It seemed now to Stephan very draughty in the room, 
for he had just thought of the debt and called up the 
ghost He asked himself how he could ever release 
himself, dnd became dejected. 

This often happened : he was not qualified to invent 
plans for his deliverance, and he was utterly without 
dexterity. 

- A person sinking into poverty is like a ship -wrecked 
mariner standing on a little island in the middle of an 
ocean ; he stands forlorn, and witnesses how the never 
pausing waves loosen and swallow for ever piece after 
piece. He still stands upon a fragment which bears 
him, and at length feels this also sink, together with 
himself. 

The very worst which can happen to one sinking 
into poverty is that state of discouragement which pre- 
vents him from making use of his powers, and which 
despairingly allows misfortune to overwhelm him. 

Stephan led a dull, introverted, monotonous life. He 
was ready for any work, and worked away at it indus- 
triously, yet although the proverb says — "labour has 
a bitter root but sweet fruit," — he was no longer aware 
of either. No work was difficult to him; but neither 
had he the consolation of feeling that in it he had done 
his duty. His soul seemed covered up and buried as it 
were. 

Thus yesterday he had seen how the body of his 
eldest child was sunk into the earth, yet had remained 
unmoved. When he saw the coffin, he thought where he 
should get the money to pay for it ; and when the pas- 
tor spoke words of consolation and blessing, he thought 
that he should have to pay for these words. " Death is 
not without expense ! " murmured he to himself. 

Therefore, late in the night he had had a sharp dis- 
pute with his wife, because he upbraided her for her la- 
mentations, and she him for his hard-hcartedness. He 
now sate silent, lost in the recollection of the time when 
he stood alone and free in the world, when so many 
human lives were not yet bound up in his, and his past 
life seemed a lost paradise to him. He did not think of 
the many vexations of those times (and thus it is al- 
most ever when we think on the past), how he was 
never his own master, or how often he had cursed his 
life. He saw only now the misery about him; 
and how different it had been when he had to care for 
no one in the world. A horrible thought must have 
arisen in him at this moment, for he started as if struck 
by lightning, and his face flushed crimson ; — the child 
on his knee, frightened by this start seized him by the 
chin. Stephan's countenance brightened, he lifted up 
the child and kissed it fervently. It was as though by 
this kiss, he would beg pardon for the black thought 
which had sprung up within his soul. 

He went with the child into the kitchen to his wife 
with whom, since last night he had not exchanged a 
word. 
" Shall you soon be ready ?" asked he. 
" I have only two hands !" she replied gruffly. She 
was angry from last night, and thought Stephan also 
was angry. But in a mild tone he asked, — 
•, Cannot I help you ?'• 

Margaret did not hear the mild tone and said, — 
" No. Go back again. Men are only in one's way 
in the kitchen. Do you hear how the child cries ? Go, 
I can't be at two places at once." 
Stephan obeyed, but full of anger ; he thought he 
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had been so full of love, and had yet been so harshly 
treated ; he forgot that his wife could not divine what 
was passing within him, and that in reality he had ex- 
pressed none of his feeling to her. 

Strange ! When people begin quarrelling and dis- 
puting, the most timid become eloquent ; yet, has a 
word of love or reconciliation to be spoken they writhe, 
and cringe, and stammer, or fancy that the others must 
see and know of their own accord what is passing in their 
hearts. 

Stephan angrily rocked the child, who, with its little 
closed hands laid on its breast, soon fell asleep, — until 
he had almost flung it on the floor, and then he stopped. 
He was doubly irritable, for he was hungry. In an 
empty stomach gall soon overflows ; thou canst remark 
this the hour before dinner, and this hour with the 
poor, — unhappy wretches ! — often extends through the 
whole day. Thus may be explained why they so often 
excite themselves about trifles, and torment each other. 
The bitterest fruit of poverty is often, alas ! discontent 
with yourself and those about you. 

Full of anger, Stephan awaited the evening meal. 
It is true a piece of bread still lav in the cupboard ; he 
looked at and examined it, and then laid it back in its 
place un-decreased in size. To-morrow was only Sa- 
turday, and no bread could be bought before Sunday. 

At length Margaret brought the pot full of boiled po- 
tatoes, poured them out on the table, and placed salt 
near them. She then folded her hands and said grace. 
Stephan in a low voice repeated it after her. But what 
manner of prayer is that, when your heart is full of an- 
ger against your neighbour, whilst words of devotion 
are on your lips ? How can your soul arise to the High- 
est when laden with such a burden ? Does not such 
prayer become mere lip-worship and litany ? 

True, thou wilt say if prayer were forbidden to all 
such as are unjust and harsh towards their fellow men, 
many lips would long since have forgotten how to say 
amen, and on the church benches there would lie the 
dust of years ! 

But nevertheless think whether we have a right to 
fold our hands, instead of opening and extending them 
to reconciliation and the aid of others. 

But now we will observe our couple at supper ; truly 
by looking on, one does not eat a single morsel. 

All is silent, for no one will speak a word. The little 
girl whom Stephan had placed on a chair near him, at 
length breaks the silence by asking, — 

•• Where then is our Anton ?" 

Peter replied with a wise look, — 

" Oh, he is in heaven before now, and is eating his 
supper with our Lord God. Our master says there 
are many million miles between the earth and the sun, 
but that when you die, you are there in a minute. 

Margaret heaved a deep sigh, large tears stood on her 
eyelashes ; Stephan looked at her with compressed lips ; 
one did not know whether it was anger and compassion 
which spoke in him. 

" Be still and quiet at your supper !" he cried to the 
children. 

With difficulty he compelled himself to swallow some 
potatoe, but it seemed to him as if his throat were tied 
up. He muttered to himself, " It would be a good 
thing if one were dead !" and then leaning back in the 
chair he shook his head, as if to get rid of the re- 
membrance of that which had irrevocably happened. 

We often are wonderfully successful in getting rid of 
oppressive thoughts : it was so with Stephan. It is 
true that he no longer felt hunger ; but he now deter- 
mined to eat, because now was the time for doing so 
and he remembered that he had experienced the pangs 
of hunger. At moments like this, whatever people put 
into their mouths tastes like dry straw. 

In a while Stephan looked at his wife with a glance 



which said a great deal', but which in fact asked re- 
proachfully and bitterly, "Am I to get nothing to-day ?" 
It had hitherto been a rule with Margaret, before she 

5ut a morsel to her own lips, to peel with astonishing 
exterity, the very best potatoe of the whole heap, 
break it in two, put in some salt, and give it to her hus- 
band. This little act of kindness went on while she 
ate. To-day however she was a long time about it, for 
she was rather out of humour, and therefore he cast at 
her that glance of which we have said so much. The 
wife saw in it only reproaches and anger. And what 
right had Stephan to her kindness ! Could not he peel 
for himself what he wanted to cat? So thought Marga- 
ret, and handed the potatoes as she peeled them to the 
children, as if to show favour to them because their 
father was so out of humour with her. 

With that Stephan smiled to himself, and partly out 
of a really kind-hearted desire for reconciliation, though 
partly also out of a suppressed feeling of revenge, that 
she might experience something of his sufferings (so 
mixed are often the sentiments and actions of men) 
he laid a potatoe which he had himself peeled before 
Margaret. 

"Eat it yourself," said she obstinately, "and you 
have not even washed your hands after your stone- 
breaking!" 

Stephan bit his lips and at length growled out, 
" where will you find the baker that has always clean 
hands when he kneads his dough ?" 

He shut his pocket-knife ; rose from the table and 
left the house. 

No sooner was he out of doors than he began to storm 
and swear to himself, the whilst an inaudible but deep 
voice replied to him, — 

" I am, after all, the most miserable man in the 
world," thought Stephen ('that is how the question 
may be,' remarked the voice). Must I not labour for wife 
and children, and tire myself to death like a horse, in 
wind and weather? ('and the wife, she must stop at 
home with the sick mother and the crying children, 
slaving and caring for them without peace or rest.') I 
never get a good word for all my trouble. ('It is a 
question whether thou hast not received more good 
words than thou hast given'.) Every penny of my 
wages I give up and don't keep anything for myself. 
(' Do then thy wages belong to thee or thy family ? and 
has thy wife a secret hoard of her own ?') I never buy 
anything good for myself! (' Does thy wife eat roast 
meat and salad privately?') I hav'nt known these 
many weeks the taste of a drop of beer I ('Does thy 
wife drink wine every day ?') And no thanks for all 
this ! (' What thanks then dost thou want, when thou 
only dost thy duty ?') She treats me like a dog ; for 
all my kindness nothing but an ill-return; I never know 
a happy minute. (' Oh, how thou liest to thy own 
soul ! How cans't thou have forgotten the hundreds of 
hours and days when her good heart made thee happy, 
and strengthened thee, and couldst thou not wind her 
round thy finger with only a kind word ?') My home 
is hateful to me ; my life is hateful to me ! if a bullet 
might only be shot through my head ! ('Do thou shoot 
the evil thought, that would be much wiser!') And 
then when I was dead she would find out for the first 
time what she had had in me. (' Yes indeed, what ? 
A husband who has often allowed himself to be overcome 
and who now adds to his troubles, by tormenting him- 
self,') If I could only $o out into the wide world and 
never know about anything more ! (' From me how- 
ever thou wouldst know something ; I should go every- 
where with thee!')" 

Thus thought Stephan to himself, and thus strove the 
voice of conscience to make itself heard within him ; 
but he would not listen to it. 

( To be continued. 1 ) 
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TEE SISTER OF CHABITY. 

Sex was neither young nor pretty, 

Not one earthly charm had she 
When God sent her to our city, 

A devoted nun to be. 
None knew whether saint or sinner, 

She had been ere here she came, 
We knew that the soul within her, 

Was an upward tending flame. 
But the world was all unable, 

With its dimmed and cloudy sight, 
To conceive how robes so sable, 

Could enfold a soul so bright. 
Grief intense oft known to David, 

In the whelming water-flood ; 
Grief by which the world was savld 

When the Saviour sweated blood. 
Grief that probes our inmost nature, 

Too intense for words to paint, 
Turns the passions of the creature, 

To the ardour of the saint. 
So with her I so pure and holy 

Was the air she seemed to breathe ; 
None so loving, none so lowly, 

Ever dwelt the heavens beneath. 
When the sufferer saw he blessed her 

Of her sympathy secure, 
And the father who confessed her, 

Ne'er had known a nun so pure. 
Her* e was not a life of dreaming ; 

She to all who wept, seemed linked ; 
Love for every sinner gleaming ! 

Self-love only seemed extinct. 
Oft-times tending wounds unsightly, 

Oft-times breathing tainted air.; 
By the sick-bed daily, nightly, 

Bringing consolation there. 
To the soul in life's last stages 

Breathed the hope of holier balm, 
Then unto the Rock of ages 

Bade him look, and he grew calm. 
For she found him oft surrounded 

By the outward aids of sense, 
Dwelling in a credence founded 

On the spirit's impotence. 
Impotence to grasp the vision 

Of the Saviour's dying love ; 
Deeming that in it's transition 

From the flesh to things above, 
Thought would never dare to enter 

Unsupported into space 
Guideless, where to find the centre 

Christ, — its final resting place. 
But that sister's faith had borne her 

To a higher, holier sphere 
And she gently led the mourner 

Far beyond his trifles here. 
Onward pressing, upward soaring, 

Earth diminished and grew dim, 
Lost in loving and adoring 

What were earthly types to him ! 
If the sinner at the aera 

Of conversion needed these, 
As his view of heaven grew clearer, 

They were banished by degrees. 
Soon he held it profanation, 

Aught of earth with heaven to mix ; 
And before that revelation, 

Dropped his very crucifix ! 



Full his cup, to overflowing ! 

See him, now his race is run, 
One last grateful look bestowing 

On that meek and chastened one ! 
Thus she scattered blessings round her, 

Thus the heaven-ward path she trod, 
And the hour of vespers found her 

Ever nearer to her God ! 
Now she sleeps ! be silent, sorrow ! 

All regretful musings cease ! 
From our thoughts of her we borrow, 

Help to reach the land of peace ! 
January, 1848. 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

By Frederic Rowton, 

Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 

of Capital Puniehment. 

No. VIII. 

INQUIRY INTO MAN'S POLITICAL f RIOHT TO INFLICT THIS 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. " RIGHT DIVINE. " THE 
PROPER PRINCIPLE OF PUNISHMENT DEFINED. 

We will now proceed to investigate certain other pleas 
put forth by the defenders of the gallows in support of 
that admirable and benevolent institution. We have in- 
quired into man's moral commission to strangle his 
brethren : we will next endeavour to ascertain whether 
he has a political right to do so. Government, accord- . 
ing to a particular tribe of philosophers, derives a right 
to kill from the surrender of that individual right to 
avenge which each man possesses in a savage state. Let 
ub see if these great philosophers are correct. 

The theory of these political sages is obviously based 
upon the doctrine that government is a compact or agree- 
ment, by which the mass of men give up into the hands 
of a general administrator the natural rights that belong 
to them in a condition of independence. This doctrine 
may, I think, with certain unimportant modifications, 
be admitted : it seems the only rational and consistent 

{irinciple on which governmental authority can be 
bunded. 

Our only question is plainly as to the extent and na- 
ture of the rights which the ruler receives from the com- 
munity. Amongst the rights possessed by the indivi- 
dual in his natural condition, is there a right to take 
the life of a fellow-creature ? If there be, then he has 
the power to surrender it to the ruler : if there be not, 
then, of course, the ruler cannot possess such a right by 
popular delegation. 

Now, it must be perfectly clear that man has no gene- 
ral right to kill his fellow- creatures, for if he had, 
there would be no criminality in murder. The right to 
kill, if there be one, must strictly be limited to a mo- 
ment of actual peril, when the individual attacked 
would certainly lose his life were he not to destroy his 
assailant. I, for my part, am prepared to go beyond 
this, and to assert, that not even the peril of death can 
justify the destruction of an assailant. I know of no 
moral system which permits the commission of evil for 
the prevention of evil : certainly the doctrine is radi- 
cally inconsistent with the principle that if we are smit- 
ten on the one cheek, we are to turn the other also to 
the smiter. The plea of self-defence, however, prevails 
so universally, that I am willing for the sake of argu- 
ment to waive my extreme opinion on this matter, and 
to adopt for the moment, the general belief. Our ca us 
will not suffer by this admissions 
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Granting, then, that the State possesses the right of 
destroying human life in self-defence, — that is, for the 
actual preservation of existence, and with no other pre- 
text: we must now mature whether, even upon this 
ground, the execution of a murderer is justifiable. 

The argument in the affirmative is twofold : first, that 
the murderer must be destroyed to prevent him from 
murdering again; and, secondly, that he must be de- 
stroyed to prevent others from destroying. 

If the murderer can be prevented from committing 
more murders by any means short of killing him, then, 
of course, his destruction cannot be justified. It is 
only in the emergency of a threatening moment that the 
right can be said to exist in the case of an individual, 
and if he can prevent his own destruction by any other 
means than the destruction of the life of his assailant, 
he is bound to adopt those other means, and is guilty 
of murder if he do not. Precisely the same with the 
State. If it can restrain the murderer by any other 
means thnn by killing him, it has no right to destroy 
him. Now, it must be evident that sufficient means 
can be readily devised for any murderer's future re- 
straint. The prison which is strong enough to hold the 
madman is surely strong enough to hold the murderer. 
The proper prevention of future evil from the culprit is, 
consequently, simply an affair of stone and mortar. It 
is a matter for the mason, not for the hangman. Upon 
the ground, therefore, of any injury the murderer may 
hereafter do to the State, his destruction is not justifi- 
able. Self-defence can be sufficiently ensured without 
killing him. 

2. But it will be urged that it is rather to prevent 
others, than to restrain him, that the murderer's life is 
taken : it will be said that this murderer's destruction 
is our best means of self-defence against future mur- 
derers. In this case, the plea of self-defence is even 
leas properly applicable than in the other. For here 
we strike the blow actually before we are attacked ! — a 
sort of self-defence which it is difficult to reconcile with 
any known principle of logic. 

Besides, it is found, as we have already proved at 
length, that the infliction of death upon murderers does 
not prevent other murders, but actually produces them. 
How the plea of self-defence can be made to agree with 
the fact, that the measure meant for self-defence, in- 
creases the crime, I confess myself ata loss toundejrtand. 
Upon any ground, then, this plea of self-defence foils 
to support the conclusion that the gallows is justifiable; 
nay, it absolutely leads us to a totally opposite result : 
for in the investigation we find that self-defence is best 
promoted by a discontinuance of the punishment. 

But there is another sort of Governmental right which 
has been often pleaded when the acts of a ruler have been 
called into question, and which is not unfrequenUy 
urged as " a settler" of the question before us : — I mean 
the " divine right" of sovereigns. Into this topic I pro- 
pose now for a moment or two to inquire. 

Power— say the believers in this comfortable theory 
— Power always comes from the Almighty : it is derived 
(according to Dr. Paley) " by immediate donation from 
the Deity ;" and its possession is a proof that the holder 
of it is the representative of the Almighty on earth ; 
which being the case, God's right to take life may be 
lawfully exercised by his vice-gerent, the ruler. " Re* 
sistence,' (says Calvin) " cannot be given to the magis- 
trate without at the same time resisting God*" I do 
not suppose that many of my readers, nay, I cannot be- 
lieve that one of them, can believe so silly and mis- 
chievous a doctrine : — but as some few elderly ladies 
(of both genders) in other circles contend for it, we 
will be gallant enough to answer them, because of their 
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The more we think of this divine right theory, the more 
we become persuaded of its utter childishness and 
folly. Look at it. Poor, weak, blind, faulty, misjudg- 
ing man, set up as the judicial representative on earth 
of the all-wise, all-powerful, infallible God of the uni- 
verse ! Docs that seem a probable arrangement ? Does 
it appear likely that the Almighty would delegate his 
authority to a being that has neither the strength nor the 
wisdom to wield it to advantage ? Does it seem possi- 
ble that the sword and sceptre of omnipotence should 
be committed into mortal hands ? Can any one believe , 
that the power to inflict the irrevocable doom of death ' 
is delegated to fallible humanity— to be exercised, too, 
upon humanity ? In my opinion there cannot be a more 
impious and blasphemous idea. For it in effect says, 
that the Supreme is either unable or unwilling to govern 
the Creation he has formed, and is obliged to delegate 
his authority to a creature ! 

And when we look at the list of sovereigns who we 
are told have been God's vicegerents for governing 
mankind, the theory becomes as absurd as we have 
found it to be unholy. From Saul, who was given to 
the children of Israel in God's wrath, down to the 
monarchs of modern experience, kings seem rather to 
have been representatives of Satan than of God. 
The Manassehs, Nebuchadnezzar*, Neros, Caligulas, 
Henrys and Georges, are unfortunately but types 
of nearly the whole fraternity. Which of them has 
not " shed innocent blood," like the first, or used the 
"sword of justice" with the blind fury. of a savage , 
idiot— like the last ? Will any man in his senses be 
daring enough to say that Richard III, was a minister 
of God ? That Henry VM, was a vicegerent of Hea- 
ven ? That Charles II, was the Almighty's represen- 
tative ? That Robespierre was the commissioner of 
Deity ? If there was such a man alive, I can only say 
that I heartily pity his credulity, and regret for the 
credit of humanity, that there should exist a mortal so 
like the animal that browses on the thistle. 

Kings the representatives of Heaven! I can believe 
most doctrines sooner than that. Brethren, unless 
heavenly tribunals were very different from human ones, 
there were but small chance of justice for any man ! 
If the laws of this world were samples of the laws of 
the world to come, alas ! for the great multitude of 
mortals ! What I have read and seen of human govern- 
ment has led me to see in it rather the antagonist than 
the representative of God. I find that the thrones of 
the world have produced the greatest monsters of man- 
kind. The impious, the idiotic, the lascivious, the 
blood-thirsty, the hypocritical, the ambitious, the ty- 
rannical, the revengeful of our species find their chief 
examples amongst our kings. Search the records of 
the world for the worst of man's crimes, — and it will 
be found that a ruler has been the criminal. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that history has its Alfreds 
as well as its Herods ; its Davids as well as its Sauls ; 
its Victorias as well as its Marys. I acknowledge it 
readily and thankfully. It would be hard, indeed, if 
with a line of rulers so bankrupt in virtue, we never by 
chance could get the small dividend of a good one ! 
and these I cheerfully confess to be Heaven's repre - 
sentatives, as all good people are, whether kings or 
clowns, princes or peasants. But because there have 
been one or two good sovereigns amongst many thou- 
sands of bad ones, it is somewhat too bad to say that all 
monarchs must be the representatives of Deity and 
repositories of Almighty Power. 

The theory of the Divine right of rulers inevitably 
leads to one of two conclusions, both of which are fatal 
to the plea under examination. Either rulem are right 
in everything they do: or they may possibly be wrong. 
If they are always right, then we must defend Manas- 
seh's slaughters, Herod's impiety, Nero's ferocity, and 
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Charles's licentiousness :— if they may go wrong, then 
they may be wrong in inflicting: the punishment of death, 
and cannot offer the plea of divine right with any title 
to success. 

So much for the sublime theory that rulers are 
commissioned representatives of God, when they choke 
a man on the Improved Drop at Newgate. I sincerely 
beg the reader's pardon for reviewing it at such length. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I deny the 
right of a government to punish at all : I only wish 
to define the proper principle of Punishment: a few 
words upon that subject, then, will not be out of place. 

Now I hesitate not to say that ihe only principle on 
which man can safely or morally inflict punishment on 
his fellow man is that of future prevention. lie has no 
right to punish crime for its intrinsic demerit — that will 
surely be done by a greater and juster judge. He 
has no right derived from the community he governs ; 
for the moral judgment of one individual by another is 
in no wise permissible by morality. He has no inherent 
right di\ine in virtue of his governmental office, as 
is proved by his errors and inability. What theory 
remains, then, but this — that his sole commission is to 
protect society by the exercise of those powers (and 
those alone) which society has the right to delegate 
to him ? 

Punishment, in the strict sense of penalty for guilty 
man has no right to inflict. Paley admits this when he 
says, " The proper end of human punishment is not the 
satisfaction of justice, but the prevention of crimes." 
Blackstone says precisely the same. There is no need 
that man should have the right of adjudging penalty to 
crime, for the punishment of guilt at guilt is provided 
for elsewhere: — and there is ample reason why he 
should not possess the power, in the fact that he has 
not strength to wield it. The compensation, or satis- 
faction of justice, nowise falls within man's province. 
To judge motive is in no case his duty : the absence of 
power to see the heart, from whence motive proceeds, 
is proof of this at once. His sole business is to wield 
the right transferred to him by the community for the 
temporal good of those under his care : anything beyond 
this, it will be found as absurd to attempt as it is im- 
possible to achieve. To any punishment (short of 
taking life) that will undoubtedly prevent social evil, 
he may have recourse ; but any inflictions proceeding 
farther, or aiming higher, are indispensible. With 
property, liberty, and social comfort, he may interfere, 
because they are things gained by the institution of 
society ; but life he must not touch for it is the gill of 
God, and God only has the right to dispose of it. 
{To be continued.) 



CHILD'S CORNEE. 

THINGS PBESENT AND THINGS UNSEEN. 

An Introduction to the Study of History. 

By Mahy Gillies. 

A MoTinsn took her two children out of the great city 
to a house on a high hill, and there resolved to live. 
She said, " their father was of pure and noble nature, 
and I will train them up to be worthy of him." 

The air was free and sweet, as all mountain air is. 
The soft turf grew up to the door, and no sound was 
heard all night. 

The children opened their eyes the first morning, and 
saw from their windows the green sloping side of the 
hill that led to the rocky summit, and above it the clear 
blue sky, with white clouds that slowly sailed across. 
They rose and went into the room where their 
mother waited for them. Everything there was cheer- 
ful and graceful, and a soft green light waj spread 



throughout it ; for the wide window was covered 
by vine leaves, and the bright sun came stream- 
ing in through them with checquered rays. As 
the wind stirred the leaves, their shadows quivered 
and danced on the walls and floor of the room, and 
covered them with lovely forms and colours. The 
children were delighted with their happy home and 
threw their arms round their mother. 

After a little while she took them to the window, 
"What lovely green leaves!" they said. She asked 
them if they would not like to see what was beyond ? 
They pushed aside a branch of the vine and saw the 
wide, distant Yiew. It stretched away miles and miles, 
over plains, and hills, and forests. They saw winding 
rivers, and still lakes, and villages, and towns. Here 
and there a large mansion or castle ; sometimes pleasant 
country houses ; oftener little cottages and huts. They 
saw too, pasture land with sheep and cattle, and fields 
of growing corn, and wide waste commons, and rocky 
hills. The little vine leaves close to their eyes had shut 
out all this wide world from them. They exclaimed in 
wonder and ran out upon the green sward to sec all 
round. 

On every side but one, the view stretched away in 
varied beauty into the blue distance, where the sky 
seemed to bend down to meet the earth. On one side 
the rising slope of the hill with its rocky summit was all 
they could sec. 

"Let us climb up to the top of the hill," they said. 
So their mother went with them. It was very steep but 
the wild flowers sent up a delicious fragrance at every 
footstep, and; the fresh air blew round them. 

They reached the top at last, and found a firm plat- 
form of dark rock on which they rested, and looked 
round at the world that lay beneath them. Now it 
stretched out far beyond what they had seen before. 
Prom the height they had reached, they could see 
country, fertile and beautiful, and the blue sea in the 
far distance, beyond the point at which the sky had 
before seemed to meet the earth. Hills that had looked 
high, now looked like little hillocks. Their home lay 
at their feet and seemed to have become half its size. 
Cottages and woods, houses, flocks and villages that 
seemed large and numerous before, were like so many 
little points. 

" We could not see it when we stood behind the vine 
leaves, but there the beautiful world was," they said ; 
" and we could not see it before we climbed to this rock, 
but there the blue sea was." 

" And now you cannot see beyond that line where 
sea and sky seem to meet," said the mother, " but the 
great world stretches on. If we could go to that point, 
again we should find the circling sky overhead, and 
should see more and more of the varied world all round 
us, and another line where the earth and the sky meet — 
another horizon as it is called. You must be able to 
imagine this extent of world that you cannot see. You 
must be able to think of the world we live in, not as if 
it were the small space under your eyes, but a great 
globe of varied surface of sea and land, rolling round 
the sun in space, carrying with it the light blue veil of 
air that clings to it all round on every side, so that go 
where you will to any part of it, you see, if you look 
up, this transparent blue air, through which comes to 
you the light of sun, and moon, and stars." 

The children sat side by side and thought of the time 
when the world had seemed to them like a flat plain, 
with the blue sky for its roof. But now as they looked 
over the wide view and .the distant sea, they fancied 
that they were conscious of the grand movement of the 
great globe which carried them round with it and 
when the white clouds sailed over the mountain and 
hid the sun, they said " a thick white spot has come in 
the clear, blue veil." 

As they looked, a change came over one part of their 
wide view. The sky remained blue over their heads, 
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while below them the mists gathered in dark masses, 
so that on one side they could see no more of the 
green earth, but only gloomy, lurid clouds. Presently 
the thunder rolled among the clouds, the lightning 
flashed, and after a fearful tempest the clouds fell in 
heavy hail and rain, and left the air clear again. The 
green earth shone and glistened in the sun as if the 
storm had refreshed it ; everywhere but in one spot 
where there was fearful desolation. A village had been 
struck by the lightning and the fields, and the crops 
round it ravaged and destroyed by the hail and wind. 
Some of the cottages and corn stacks were on fire, and 
the inhabitants might be seen wandering abont as if 
overwhelmed by their misfortune. 

The children mourned over this havoc ; but they said 
" those other villages all round are not hurt, and 
their fields seem fresher and greener. Their people will 
go and help those poor villagers and give them all they 
want and comfort them." 

Their mother smiled mournfully and answered, — •• I 
hope they will, but we are not sure of it. If people 
would so help one another, there would not be much 
suffering ; but they have not yet learned the true lesson 
of love. In the wide world there is always somewhere evil 
and pain, but always there is so much good and power 
that if men would help one another in the true 
spirit of love, the good would overcome the evil. They 
learn this lesson slowly, but they are learning it." 

The children grieved that they were weak and far off, 
and could not help. But while they lamented, a sound 
of piteous bleating was heard near, and their mother 
pointed to where a lamb was caught in a thicket, a 
short distance below them. They scrambled down 
steep places, and through thorns, and set it free, and it 
ran swiftly to join the flocks that were returning 
towards the ruined village ; and their mother comforted 
them by saying, " the shepherd will not have the grief 
of missing one of his lambs to-night, besides all the 
other losses there." 

And now another change came. A bright rainbow 
appeared in the mists that hung over the earth below 
the mountain, and every object appeared in new and 
glowing colours— violet, gold, orange, crimson, blue, 
green. The ruined village was bathed in violet light. 
The mother told her children that all this beauty came 
out of the same elements that made the storm, and she 
said — " the bright colours are like the sympathy that 
wakens in man's heart ; and the violet light is like the 
patience that sorrow teaches." 

She said again, — " The great world is like this por- 
tion of it that is now under your eyes. You see rich 
valleys and uplands on one side, and rocky arid plains 
on others. Thriving towns and rich mansions in some 
directions, and poor huts and ruined cottages in others. 
So it is all over the earth. There are countries enjoying 
delicious climates and full of riches and plenty, and 
other countries in frozen regions sterile and poor, and 
there is every variety of country and climate between, 
producing wealth and good gifts. If you could see the 
whole, you would feel that if each would help all and 
all help each, none would want ; for whatever is good 
for man ia produced somewhere on the earth, and if dis- 
asters or ruin overwhelm any portion of it, there are 
abundance of prosperous portions to help, if only sym- 
pathy and love could light up in man's heart like the 
bright rainbow in the mists left by the storm." 

She said also, " the great world is like what you see 
under your eyes in this respect also that it is thickly peo- 
pled in some parts, and lying waste and empty in 
others. It has always been so, and it is so still. There 
are countries full of life and progress, and there are 
wide tracts thinly peopled by wandering tribes, and 
others without people at all. Some of these are the 
richest and most beautiful parts of the earth, bearing 
splendid trees and glorious fruits and flowers, among 



which only wild beasts roam. What is called History 
teaches whatever is known of the events that have hap- 
pened in those countries which are inhabited, and in 
which the people have had enough intelligence to pre- 
serve any records or accounts of past events. What is 
called the History of the World is therefore a history 
of only a small part of it. Even now we know nothing 
of what is happening in our own time in wide countries 
that were once the most advanced, and in others whose 
inhabitants are still in a savage state. Changes are 
always going on, and there is much evil and sorrow 
mixed with the good and happiness, because men 
have not yet learned to love one another, and the strong 
have generally crushed the weak, instead of helping them. 
But when you learn history and hear of violence, cru- 
elty and suffering, you must remember the violet light 
over the ruined village. You will always find some 
goodness and greatness to rejoice in. 

" Tis always morning somewhere in the world." * 

As she spoke, the evening was drawing on. The earth 
in its daily round was bearing them away from the sun- 
light, and the slanting rays were filling the transparent 
veil with golden glory. All the mountain side was ra- 
diant, and the whole view was taking new aspects of 
beauty. They sat silently admiring and wondering at 
the loveliness. Meanwhile the quiet flocks, with their 
fleeces glowing like gold in the bright beams, cropped 
the grass, and never raised their eyes to look around. 

And now another change came. The light faded — 
the sun was hid from their sight— the world below was 
shrouded in darkness. But one after another the stars 
appeared above, and soon the wide expanse was stud- 
ded with their pure lights. They shone through the 
transparent veil of air, now of a deep blue. The chil- 
dren stood hand in hand, in the still night, and the 
mother said, — 

"In the morning the vine leaves close to your eyes 
hid the distant view which Btretched out there, though 
you did not see it. The beautiful world was spread 
out before you when you stood on the hill ; and wider 
still it spread, and you saw the blue sea beyond from 
this rocky height ; and then we thought of all that was 
beyond and out of our range of sight on the great 
globe, — lands and seas, and oceans. 

Now all are hid in darkness. We cannot see what 
is near any more than what is far off. The present has 
become the unseen. But we see above and all round, 
these stars, which were there all day, but which were 
hid from us by the light that was present and the world 
that was nearer to our eyes, just as the distant view 
was hid by the vine leaves. 

These stars are other worlds and other suns rolling in 
space. Remember how the present world and the 
nearer light hid them from your eyes, and learn to send 
your thoughts onward into what ia, but is unseen.'* 

She said again, " When the lovely sunset filled your 
hearts with wonder and admiration, you saw that the 
quiet flocks fed on, and did not raise their eyes to it. 
The spirit of beauty which is shed from all forms and 
colours into your hearts is unfelt by them. That spirit 
of beauty is shed again upon you from these stars, and 
tells you of their Creator — the Infinite Spirit, present, 
but invisible, because Spirit is hid from our eyes by the 
great universe, as the stars were hid by the light of the sun . " 

The children knelt beside their mother, but they co- 
vered their faces and said, 

" God is great and we cannot see him. We are as 
nothing before him." 

Then the mother said in a soft voice, •' Remember 
Him who toldusthatHewastheWay, the Truth, and the 
Life. He told us also, that the Infinite Spirit who was His 
Father and our Father, His God and our God, is Love." 

The children raised their faces and prayed, and the 
first words of their prayer were " Our Father." 



* This beautiful line is'taken from " Orion " by R. H. Home 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
• By William Howitt. 

Visit to Edgeworthstown.— Miss Edoeworth. 

Edgbwobthstown lies in the county of Longford, 
about sixty-six miles "W.N/W. of Dublin. As this place 
was not far out of my way, in the Autumn of 1845, 
when I visited Laracor, the one-time residence of Swift, 
and Lismore, " The Deserted Village" of Goldsmith, I 
halted there for the night, in order to have the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Edgeworth. My way by the 
celebrated Hill of Tara, and the old town of Trim, 
led me amongst some of the most venerable ruins and 
renowned antiquities of Ireland. These I do not here 
pause to notice. A few miles drive from Trim, in a 
car brought me out upon the highway from Dublin to 
Longford, where I met the mail as I had agreed, and 
mounting it, soon found myself leaving the cultivated 
country, and advancing into a somewhat dreary, level, 
and boggy one. From about nine in the morning till 
three in the afternoon our drive continued through this 
kind of country. The farther we went the more 
Irish it became. The country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin was varied and beautiful. Farther 
on it was more monotonous, but still well-farmed ai\d 
cultivated, with decent farming villages, and fine trees. 
But now the whole landscape became bare moorland, 
and extremely flat and uninteresting. The cottages de- 
generated from stone to mud. They then got to have 
wicker-work chimneys, and then no chimneys at all. 
There was a hole in the ridge of the roof, but much 
oftener out of the side for the escape of the smoke ; 
and sometimes this hole was in the wall instead of the 
roof; sometimes neither chimney nor window was to be 
seen, but the smoke was rolling out of the door. Pigs, 
geese, hens, and asses, were walking in and out of the 
houses, as coolly as the people. By almost every cabin 
were two goats with their legs tied, and yoked together 
by a cord. They were the cows of these particular 
families. Then there were several enormous black and 
white pigs basking on the dunghill, which is, through- 
out Ireland, placed plump before the door ; or they 
were' wallowing in its wetter depths. Besides these 
creaUures, there was sure to be a little dog with a little 
clog Aung round his neck. This I was told was instead 
of a rmuzzle, and was required by the police, as the 
clog i& supposed, if the dog run, to get between his 



legs, and impede his motions : but it is commonly tied 
up so cleverly short, that it is no inconvenience at all, 
and the dog generally rushes out to have a look at the 
passing car, and then goes and lies down with great 
satisfaction, no doubt persuaded that he has rendered 
a great public service, and driven horse, car, and tra- 
veller quite away from the village. 

Besides these canine guardians of the peace, two or 
three policemen were, as everywhere in Ireland, gene- 
rally in sight, in close jacket and trousers of olive 
green, with broad, black belts round their waists with 
a large gilt buckle, a little box like a cartouche box, 
and a bayonet appended. Over one door in each village 
was invariably a black board like a little coffin lid with 
a crown upon a cypher, and surrounded by the words, 
Police Station. 

Rags and dirt became more plentiful at every step. 
There was a most amazing display of trousers without 
legs ; waistcoats without buttons ; and coats which are 
not patched, they are a matting of patches, all loose 
at one end ; being a rude imitation of feathers. The 
true Irishman in his grey frieze short, bob-tailed coat, 
breeches, (he is faithful to breeches in spite of all 
changes) and his funny little hat with narrow and 
slouched brim, was there in abundance. The old wo* 
men swarmed round us at every stopping, and promised 
heaven and earth to us for a halfpenny. " Grope out 
the copper, your honour, and the Lord surround you 
with his blessings. Drop us a little sixpence or a little 
fourpenny bit, and we'll divide it faithfully, and the 
childer will be a praying for you as they peel the taties. 
Divide the money, your honour, and the Lord di- 
vide heaven with ye." — " Now don't be a pushing me 
wid my poor arm," said a woman at one place to a 
man at her elbow, showing an arm wrapped in bandage 
no doubt to excite pity, and the thing said to catch your 
attention, — " I'm not pushing you," said the man. — 
" No ,1 know ye ai'nt," replied the woman with the po- 
liteness of a Frenchwoman, "but I am only afeard 
lest ye should." — "Indulge your fatherly feelings 
towards the poor babby whose father's at sea," exclaimed 
another, holding up a child towards one of the pas- 
sengers. — "I have nothing," replied the gentleman, 
and out of nothing, nothing can come." — " The Lord 
created the world out of nothing, your honour," re- 
plied the quick-witted woman. — "But I'm not the 
Lord," said the traveller." — "Your honour's one of 
the Lord's creation." — " And so are you," retorted the 
man, " and if that gives you any power of creating 
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something out of nothing, why don't you create a penny 
and not bother me for it?" — " I'm no coiner, your 
honour." — "Nor I either," added the traveller. — 
" Oh ! yes, your honour, you can coin the silver out of 
the gold, and the copper out of the silver, very aisy I" 

The coach rolled on, and it was well, for the tra- 
veller had found his match. Instead of the old women 
whom we left behind, we now passed young ones walk-* 
ing along the road with their cloaks, not upon their 
Bhoulders, but upon their heads, and with dirty bare feet, 
which made one query whether they washed them be- 
fore going to bed, if they ever do go to bed. 

Such were the scenes thai continued to present them- 
selves in the villages; the country little enclosed and. 
less cultivated ; very fertile, but fanned in * most slo- 
venly manner. It seemed to want every human assist- 
ance that land can want; — draining, fencing, planting, 
ploughing, weeding, and often manuring. In general, 
however, there were abundant crops, but nobody seemed 
the better for it. Amid occasional displays of har- 
vests and potatoes, there were abundance of what may 
be called capital pigsties, but very wretched houses ; a 
land of rags and cabins, of weeds, thistles, rag-wort, 
and rushes, which prosper unmolested. 

Well, through such a country I advanced towards 
Bdgeworthstown. To make the way more cheerful, 
however, we had a jolly Irish coachman, who did not 
let his tongue have much rest the whole of the time. 
He praised the country, the people, everything. . His 
horses—" Aint they nate cattle now? Aint they good 
boys now ? That's a fine large horse now — and that's a 
good dale to say — there are so many fine horses in Ire- 
land." In the next village that we should arrive at, he 
assured me, who, he saw was an Englishman* that the 
young women were the very handsomest in all Ireland ; 
and in the next the very best natured fellows in the whole 
land, and so on. As a country girl passed us — " Faith,is'nt 
she there a fine little darling. Quid Ireland is proud of 
her pretty girls, any how." The country-houses that 
we passed, which were few, were the very finest in all 
Ireland, and the inhabitants the most affluent. If you 
asked why these rich people did not enclose the wastes, 
and drain them. " Oh! what were the poor people to 
do for peats then ? " If you objected to the rank crops 
of ragworts in the pastures, he assured you that it was 
capital farming — the grass grew so in the shade of 
the ragworts. In feet, he was a regular Irish optimist. 
Everything was the best in the world. 

Then he and some of the passengers amused them- 
selves with matches at counting tie living objects on 
each side of the road for a certain distance — a rook, an 
ass, or an old woman, reckoning one, a sheep three, a 
horse or cow five, and so on. It was wonderful what 
merriment and interest they contrived to extract out of 
this. We came to a milestone that was broken in two. 
"Ah! see what some evil -disposed person has done 
now ! " exclaimed the witty whip. " that is the eighth 

milestone to , and the villain has broken it in 

two, and made sixteen of it, and we shall have double 
the distance to go!" 

And then he told stories. We may take one as a spe- 
cimen. Some Irish reapers bound for England passing 
us, I asked whether it were true that on their return 
from the expedition the people of one vicinity would 
entrust their collective gains to one man to bring over ? 
" Oh, no!" said he, " don't believe it. It is hard 
trusting any one in this world. A priest going along 
one Sunday on the road, saw a boy in a very ragged 
drees sitting dangling his feet in the water of a brook 
that ran by it 

•' Well, my boy," said the good father, " what makes 
you sit there to-day, and why don't you go to the 
chapel f" 



" It is because I'm not just fit to be seen there, 
because of the raggedness of my clothes," said the 
boy. 

" And who may your parents be, and what are they 
doing that they don't see you better clad, and a going 
to the chapel on a Sunday?" 

" I can't exactly say, replied the boy, " what they 
may be doing just now, because they have been dead 
some years, and I get along as well as I can without 
them." 

" But you should not neglect going to chapel," said 
the priest, " and if you are ashamed of your clothes, 
why, I would hare you get up betimes in the morning, 
and step into the chapel when nobody is there and say 
your prayers, and depend upon it God will be dropping 
something or other in your way." 

So the boy thanked his reverence for his advice, and 
promised to follow it. Some time after, as the priest 
was going the same way, he saw the same boy, but now 
very much altered in appearance ; and being very well 
dressed. 

" Well, my boy, did you follow my advice, and do 
you go now to chapel ? " 

"Ah! bless your reverence," replied the lad, "that 
I did, indeed, and I wish I had seen you years before, 
for it was the best day of my life when I did sec 
you." 

" How was that ?" asked the priest. • 

" Why, God bless your reverence ! I got up early in 
the morning, as you advised me, and went away to the 
chapel, and as I did not want to be seen, I slipped in 
quietly and got behind the door, and began to say my 
prayers, and sure enough, it was just as your reverence 
said it would be — Providence was after dropping some- 
thing in my way directly. When I first went in, there 
was nobody there, but presently there came a blind 
man, and he put his head into the chapel and said, ' Is 
anybody here? " and when nobody answered, fori kept 

Suite still, for I would see what Providence would be after, 
le blind man entered and made his way to a seat, and 
began saying his prayers. And presently another blind 
man came and put in his head, and said, ' Is anybody 
here ? ' And the first blind man answered and said — 
'There is nobody but me, and I am blind." And 
with that the second blind man entered, and made his 
way to the first blind man, and sale down by his side, 
aud they began to talk. And the one blind man asked 
the other how long he had been blind, and he said 
" eighteen years." 

" Eighteen years ! that is a very long time, why, you 
must have saved a power of money in all that time. 

" Kay," replied the first man, not so much as you 
would think — bad has been my best luck. I have only 
saved £10, and I have it stitched into my cap here, lest 
any one should steal it." 

"And that is very odd, i'feith," said the second sum, 
" for I have been blind only six years, and I have saved 
just £10 too, and I have it stitched into my cap here, 
that nobody may steal it." 

"And with that your reverence," said the boy, " I 
saw that all your reverence had said was the truth ; 
and that Providence had dropped something in my way 
immediately. So I up and went softly up to the men, 
and took each his cap away out of his hand, and made 
for the door. But oh! the two blind men but they 
were astonished, and they seized each other by the 
throat, and one said — ' ye thief of the world \ but 
ye have stolen my cap and my money from me ! " and 
the other said — r Nay, ye thief of the world ! bait ye 
have stolen my cap and my money! ' And to it? they 
went like furies, and when the people came injto me 
chapel they found them rolling on the floor toe/ether, 
and screaming that the one had robbed the other; , and 
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the other had robbed the one — but no caps nor money 
were there to be seen — and then both the men were more 
astonished than ever. But I was by that time far across 
the fields, blessing your reverence for the true words 
ye had said to me, for, true enough, Providence had 
dropped something in my way all at once. And now 
your reverence sees that I dress decently as any boy of 
them all, and go to the chapel every Sunday; and often 
I bless the day that I met your reverence as I did. " 

This story, which reminded me of something like it 
somewhere in "The Arabian Nights," elicited much 
merriment; and no one seemed to think anything of the 
morality of it. It was a capital joke ; and illustrated 
the coachman's saw — " That it is hard trusting anyone 
in this world." 

And so we arrived at Edgeworthstown. The town is, 
indeed, a tolerable village, but of a considerably better 
aspect ; of stone houses with wh'te-washed walls, glass 
windows, and, many of them, slate roofs. The Edge- 
worths' house is near the entrance from Dublin. It 
stands on the right hand, at perhaps two hundred yards 
distance from the road in its park, well wooded, and 
with a fine rich turf. It lies too, higher than the coun- 
try in general, and therefore above the bog, and being 
well wooded, and encircled with a thick belt of trees, 
you walk in the park, which is a mile round, and for- 
get all the dreary wastes around. The house is large, a 
fitting squire's house, and looks lordly and imposing as 
you pass. 

At the only inn in Edgeworthstown I desired them to 
let me have a beefsteak, but found that no such thing 
was to be had. A mutton chop was the highest point 
in the culinary department to be reached. The waiter 
said, that no cattle were killed in Edgeworthstown— 
they got their meat from Longford, and that seldom 
more than mutton was wanted. This would have asto- 
nished a traveller in England in any place dignifying it- 
self with the name of town, but in Ireland we soon 
cease to be astonished at anything but the general po- 
verty. Having got such a luncheon as the inn afforded, 
I walked up to the hall. Here I found a very cordial 
reception. In the true Irish spirit of hospitality, Mrs. 
Edgeworth was anxious that I should transfer myself at 
once from the village inn to her ample mansion, where 
there was as much abundance as in any English house 
of the same pretensions. 

I found the ladies sitting in a large and handsome 
library, busy writing letters. These ladies consisted of 
Mrs. Elgeworth, the widow of Lovell Edgeworth; Miss 
Edgeworth, and Mrs. Francis Edgeworth, the wife of the 
Frank of Miss Edgeworth's tale. 

Mrs. Edgeworth, a very agreeable and intelligent 
woman* surprised me by her comparative youth as the 
widow of Miss Edgeworth's father. She appeared not 
much more than forty, while Miss Edgeworth must be 
nearly twice that age. So far as age goes, it would 
have appeared quite in order, if that had been reversed, 
and Miss Edgeworth had stood as mother, and Mrs. 
Edgeworth as the daughter-in-law. Till that moment, 
I was not aware that Miss Edgeworth resided with her 
mother-in-law, but imagined her the occupant of the 
family mansion. I soon found, however, that Mrs. 
Edgeworth was the head of the establishment, and that 
Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Francis Edgeworth and his fa- 
mily resided with her. Mrs. Francis Edgeworth, a Spa- 
nish lady, lively, intelligent, and frank in her manners, 
surrounded by a troop of charming children, appeared 
as thoroughly familiar with English literature as if she 
had spent all her life in Great Britain. 

My first impression of Miss Edgeworth was surprise 
at her apparent age. We read books and imagine their 
authors always younr ; but time is never so forgetful. 
He bears along with him authors as well as other peo- 



ple. They may put their works but not themselves into 
new editions in this world. Miss Edgeworth must, in 
fact, stand now nearly, if not quite, at the head of Bri- 
tish authors in point of years. In person she is small, 
and at first had an air of reserve ; but this in a few mi- 
nutes quite vanished, and with it at least the impression 
of a score years in appearance. One would expect from 
her writings a certain staidness and sense of propriety. 
All the propriety is there, but the gravity is soon lighted 
up with the most affable humour, and a genuine love of 
joke and lively conversation. When I entered, the two 
other ladies were writing at the library table, Miss 
Edgeworth at a small table near the fire. The room 
was a large room, supported by a row of pillars, so as 
to give views into the grounds on two sides. We were 
soon engaged in animated conversation on many lite- 
rary topics and persons ; and Miss Edgeworth handed 
me the last new novel of Miss Bremer, which had been 
forwarded by me from tho author ; requesting me to 
place a written translation under Miss Bremer's auto- 
graph inscription of the copy to herself. To do this she 
put into my hand the silver pen which had been pre- 
sented to her by Sir Walter Scott. 

She then volunteered to show me the gardens and 
grounds ; and this remarkable woman speedily en- 
veloped in bonnet and shawl, led the way with all the 
lightness and activity of youth. Mrs. Francis soon 
joined us, and we went the whole circuit of the park, 
which as I have already said, is a mile. Not far from 
the "house near the foot path, and beneath the trees I ob- 
served an urn placed upon a pedestal, and inscribed, 
"To Honoba, 
1780." 
Honora Sneyd, the lady affianced to the unfortunate 
Ma^or Andre, but afterwards married to Mr. Lovel 
Edgeworth. 

We then went into the gardens. The ladies appear 
to dig and delve a good deal in them themselves. Miss 
Edgeworth said she had been setting out some gerani- 
ums that day, though so late as September. The bog- 
plants appeared wonderfully flourishing, and yet no 
wonder, when we consider that the whole country is a 
bog, and that they can supply their beds at no ex- 
pense. 

In our round we came to a little secluded garden, 
which Mrs. Francis told me they had laid out for her, 
and her children, and where they had built a little sum- 
mer-house of heath. It was very retired and pretty. 
Miss Edgeworth made some enquiries after a gentleman 
not far from London, and asked me if I knew him, to 
which I replied, that my only intercourse with him had 
been a correspondence about a gardener who offered 
himself to me, and referred to this gentleman as his 
former employer. That on asking the man why he had 
left, he said that it was entirely because this gentleman 
and himself could not agree on the true manner of cul- 
tivating a certain rose. That both master and himself 
were great rose fanciers, and each thought he knew 
best how to grow them. That in most cases he acknow- 
ledged his master's skill and knowledge, but that in this 
instance he could not. He believed himself right, and 
his master wrong ; and that they grew so warm res- 
pecting it, that he gave his master notice to quit, rather 
than be compelled to murder, as he called it, a fine 
and unique rose, by an improper mode of treatment. 
That on referring to the gentleman, he confirmed the 
account in all its particulars, giving the man a most ex- 
cellent character, both as a man and a gardener, but 
so obstinate about this one rose, that he threw up his 
place a martyr to his system of science, the master 
having become as obstinate from opposition to a favourite 
whim, as to let him do it ! 

This story infinitely diverted Miss Edgeworth, and 
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seeing Mrs. Edgeworth at a distance she called her to 
hear it 

On our return to the house we were joined by Mr. 
Francis Edgeworth, and at dinner and during the even- 
ing we had a deal of talk of poetry and poets. Mr. 
Edgeworth seemed particularly to admire Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, and thought 
Keats had never yet had justice done him. In this we 
agreed, and indeed in most of the sentiments expres- 
sed ; Mr. Edgeworth, being liberal in politics as well as 
in poetry. The ladies as well as Mr. Edgeworth, ex- 
pressed their great obligation to Mrs. Howitt, for the 
introduction of Miss Bremer's works, and of a taste for 
the northern languages and literature in general. They 
had fallen into the error which has been very common, 
especially in America, of supposing William and Mary 
Howitt were brother and sister, instead of husband and 
wife. 

We do not intend here to enter into any remarks on 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth, which are sufficiently 
well known to all readers, but there is one character- 
istic of them which has naturally excited much wonder, 
and that is, that in none of them does she introduce the 
subject of religion, but confines herself to morals and 
their influence. We have been told, and we believe on 
good authority, the origin of this. Her father being a 
disbeliever in revealed religion, she made a promise to 
him never to write in favour of religion if he would 
consent never to write against it. Through a long life 
she has faithfully observed the compact, and the fact of 
its existence may explain what to so many has been a 
source of surprise. Whilst she may thus have rendered 
a service to religion, in her opinion, by guarding it 
from what she might deem a formidable attack, she 
has rendered pre-eminent service to her country by 
pourtraying its wants and characteristic failings, and 
rousing a spirit of patriotism in the breasts of her coun- 
trymen. Long before any other writers of her country 
she made domestic fictions the vehicle of great and ne- 
cessary truths, and at the present moment, after so 
many have followed in her steps, she again agreeably 
surprises us by her new volume for the young, display- 
ing in her Orlandino a vigour that seems to bid defiance 
to years. 

In conversing with Miss Edgeworth on the condition 
and prospects of Ireland, I was somewhat surprised to 
hear her advocate the laitsez /aire system. She con- 
tended that Ireland was steadily progressing, and would 
do very well if people would not force their political 
nostrums upon her. She described the advance in the 
condition of the country and the people in her time, as 
most striking. What must it have been then ? Of course, 
she would have an equality of legislation for the whole 
kingdom, and that in fact includes almost everything. 
Ireland herself would rise from her present misery and 
degradation with that advantage; yet it would be 
slowly, for length of time for recovery must be in some 
proportion to the length and force of the infliction. 
With present justice, there requires a grand compen- 
sation for the past, by a kindly but fair application of 
every means that can employ the people, especially in 
the cultivation of the land. 

^ls I was going the next day to visit Pallasmore and 
Auburn, the birth-place and youthful residence of Gold- 
smith, I could not have been in a better quarter for in- 
formation, Pallasmore being on their own estate. 
About ten o'clock a stately old servant conducted me 
to the inn with a lantern, and thus closed my short but 
agreeable visit to Miss Edgeworth. 



THE SCAFFOLD. 

A dog's-death for the blood-stained one ! — 
God-man of Nazareth, 
Thus do we keep the holy words 
Thy great Evangel saith. 
Evil for evil render not, 
Vengeance belongs to Heaven : 
Shew mercy, if you hope by it 
At last to be forgiven. 
An iron chain, a fearful, dark, 
And narrow prison cell. 
With thoughts of horror all too great 
For mortal tongue to tell ; 
The sinner with the tempter still 
Is left to struggle on 
Till from the soul repentance goes, 
As Hope before hath gone. 
A brother, crime hath deeply stained 
In Heaven's clear righteous eye, 
Tet still a brother pace may save, 
Hurried away to die. 

And such a death, oh! shame, oh! shame 
Hop'st thou to be forgiven, 
The wielding of the sword which yet 
Belongs alone to Heaven. 
Man, can'st thou give the life thus ta'en, 
Hast thou omnipotence, 
To bring again the soul, perchance 
Unstained by blood, sent hence ? 
Thou cans't not, impious then thy hand 
As is thy justice blind 
To strike the blow of Heaven, yet lack 
Heaven's all-discerning mind. 
Blest law of gentleness, and peace, 
By Christ's own lips proclaim d, 
Give us to follow him, that we 
May by his name be named. 
Oh thou that pourest healing balm 
Into the wounded spirit, 
Still may we, as we own thy power 
Thy mercy too inherit. 
Edinburgh. George Hvms. 

THE RICH AND THE POOB. 
By Robert Stort. 

The high-born commander who fearlessly leads 

His host or his fleet in the " cause of mankind," 
Is enriched if he lives, and is mourned if he bleeds, 

While his name is in song and in story enshrined. 
But the soldier, or sailor, whose arm won the day — 

Who survives, it may be, with the loss of a limb— 
What hand will enrich him, what guerdon repay, 

What song will resound through the nations for himf 

The favoured by Fortune, the favoured by Birth, 

Who earned, or inherit the wealth they have got, 
Enjoy all the good Heaven pours upon earth, 

And have flatterers that call them the gods they are not. 
But the poor man whose toil has produced all this wealth* 

Whose sinews have shrunk, and whose eyes have 
grown dim — 
What heart thinks of him, in his sickness or health ? 

What flatterer will waste a soft phrase upon him t 

Enough of old parties and leaders ; we want 

A leader and party with heart and with nerve, 
Who will work with a zeal which no obstacles daunt — 

To win for the masses the rights they deserve. 
0, never did party in England yet drain 

A cup filled, like theirs, with delight to the brim ! 
And never did leader the blessings obtain 

That will gratefully shower from all hearts upon Ami / 
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LITERAEY NOTICES. 



Italy, Part and Present, By L. Mariotti. 2 vols. 
London, John Chapman, 1848. 

Mb. Ma&iotti's work is well-timed. Italy, at all 
times a deeply interesting subject of study, is just now 
an object of lively attention. The phenomenon of a 
reforming pope has excited the wonder of the whole 
civilized world, and the hopes of the progressive party 
in Italy to no ordinary degree. At such a crisis we want 
a work, written by a competent authority, which shall 
enable us, at no great labour of research, to possess 
ourselves of a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
present condition of Italy politically, morally, intel- 
lectually, and socially. We want to understand what 
are the foundations for hope of advance there ; to know 
whether the peoplo give sufficient resting-place by their 
national and personal qualities, for our sympathies and 
congratulations. Perhaps we could not have a better 
expositor of the required facts than Mr. Mariotti. He 
has lived long in England, and is almost equally well 
acquainted with those for whom, as of whom he writes. 
He writes the best English style of any foreigner that 
ever came under our observations. There are, now and 
then, slight indications of the want of perfect acquaint- 
ance with our language ; but these instances are rare, 
and the general style is vigorous, copious, and often 
eloquent. 

As regards his views, also, he displays a great breadth 
and liberality, soundness, and impartiality. He has 
lived long enough amongst us to understand us well, and 
speaks of us with a manly independence that, even 
while he criticises our national peculiarities, wins our 
confidence by its justice. Nor is he blind to the faults 
of his own country and countrymen. With every hope 
of them for the future, he details the weakness and 
wants of both with equal patriotism and candour. He 
is soundly religious in his views without superstition or 
bigotry, and a zealous reformer, at the same time that 
he is an admirer of moral force. For these reasons we 
avow that we rely very much on his statements, and arc 
of opinion that no where else can the English reader 
obtain in so short a time, and so agreeable a manner, 
anything like so lucid and correct a view of " Italy Past 
and Present." 

The first volume, of course, comprehends the past ; 
the second, the present. The author divides the first 
volume into periods, and heads all his chapters in both 
volumes with the name of some celebrated person who 
may be supposed to have influenced the era of his ex- 
istence. Thus, in the first volume, stand at the head of 
successive chapters, the names of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Macchiavello, Michael Angelo, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Yittoria Colonna, Galileo, Al fieri, Napoleon. In the 
second, Mazzini, Foscolo, Manzoni, Grosi, Pellico, Giusti, 
Litta, Mayer, Anna Pepoli, Gioberti, D'Azeglio, 
Pius IX. 

Under these brilliant names we have a most able, 
clever, and charming exposition of nil that relates to, or 
can be comprised in a work of popular extent and cha- 
racter of the history, fine arts, politics, poetry, and phi- 
losophy of the nation. We confess to having derived from 
it a better notion of this interesting land, and its people, 
than from any other work. We are glad to learn from 
such an authority, of the firm hold that the moral force 
principle has taken of the leaders of Italian progress, 
and of the daily evidences of a spirit of union and co- 
operation amongst them for the restoration in Italy, not 
of shreds and patches, of petty principalities and petty 
interests, but of a great country, as it deserves to be. 



In the second volume, we would particularly recom- 
mend to the reader the chapters on D'Azeglio, Gioberti, 
and Pius IX., as giving him a clue to the prevailing 
themes of political and religious reform agitating, or 
rather influencing, Italy. As Joseph Mazzini, however, 
has resided so many years, and excited so much atten- 
tion in this country, it may be as well to quote a few 
passages regarding him. Many of our readers are pro- 
bably not aware that he was the originator of the 
idea of Young Italy, Young France, Young Germany, 
Young England, etc. Nor are many aware how much 
Italy has outgrown his doctrine of physical force. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

" Amongst the swarm of exiles which the calamities 
of 1831 drove to the French shores, a young enthusiast 
made his appearance, unknown as yet to the multitude, 
but uniting the boldest ambition to the highest capa- 
cities ; a man of firm principles ; of that pale, bilious 
temperament, so common in southern climates, whose 
passions all obey but themselves — a man born to rule ; 
of that *tu£f of which, under favourable circumstances, 
Robespierres are made, or Napoleons; but who, in 
quieter times, are too readily set down as hommes 
manquis, or visionaries ; a young student, a Genoese of 
good extraction and parentage— -Giuseppe Mazzini. 

" It was in June, 1831, thathe first made himself known 
in France, — though his contributions to the Antologia 
Firenze, ought to have won him reputation before — by 
his address to Charles Albert of Savoy, on his accession 
to the throne of Sardinia, inviting him not to disappoint 
the expectations he had raised in Italy in 1820, when, 
being only Prince of Carignano, and presumptive heir to 
the throne, he was hailed as King of Italy, and styled 
himself the chief of all the Carbonari in the country. 
That address of Mazzini was a flash of divine eloquence, 
such as never before shone over Italy. His companions 
in misfortune gathered in adoration, and bent before his 
powerful genius. There was that in his massive brow, 
in his dark commanding eye, that at once set him 
apart from the common herd. In the first prime of 
youth, a beauty of the first order, and a frank and 
manly, yet winning and suasive address, gave him an 
easy victory over men's minds through their hearts. 
He did not fail to make the best of this well-deserved 
popularity. Ere the year had elapsed, he became the 
heart and soul of the Italian movement. He was the 
ruler of a state of his own creation — the King of Young 
Italy. 

" He established himself at Marseilles as editor of a 
journal, called after the name of the new sect of which 
it was the intended organ, • La Giovine Italia.' Seve- 
ral numbers of that journal appeared at different inter- 
vals in the course of that and the following year. Maz- 
zini wrote the best part of its contents. In fact, be 
never was seconded by efficient contributors. Either be- 
cause the management of his vast plans of conspiracy 
engrossed too much of his time, or because his genius 
was wearied and exhausted at its very first start, his ar- 
ticles seemed to have lost not a little of that calmness 
and serenity, of that dignity and temperance which 
characterised his first effort. The fretful jealousy of his 
fellow-exiles was easily alarmed by what they called 
his imperious ambition, his sweeping exclusiveness. 
The most high-minded and generous of his associates 
fell from him one by one ; and, compelled to rely on 
the co-operation of blindly-devoted but indiscreet and 
incautious partizans, he hurried on his insurrectional 
schemes, leading to the more disgraceful than disas- 
trous invasion of Savoy in 1833. Many an ardent pa- 
triot would have withdrawn from active life after so 
signal a defeat. Not so Mazzini. Humbled, but not 
disheartened — anxious to throw all the blame upon Ge- 
neral Bomarino, the military leader of the expedition, 
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he widened still farther the breach already existing 
between him and the moderate party. Disappointed in 
his plans by the new and more Catholic associations of 
'Young Prance/ c Young Poland/ ' Young Switzerland/ 
and, finally, c Young Europe/ all of these based on his 
original notion— that of the expediency of trusting poli- 
tical movements with young, and consequently un- 
pledged and uncompromising leaders — a notion which, 
under the strangest modifications and misconceptions, 
was destined to make the tour of the globe. 

Mazzini'8 views, however, were at first perfectly cor- 
rect, and had arisen from the conviction, of the utter 
impotence, imbecility, and even insincerity of the old 
Carbonari, who had hitherto had the upper hand in Ita- 
lian affairs. Mazzini undertook to break the idols of 
the Italian patriots ; to do away with the prestige of il- 
lustrious names— all was to be achieved ' by the peo- 
ple and for the people/ The revolution should acknow- 
ledge no leaders, save only such as might spring from 
its own bosom. The national cause should henceforth 
obey the impulse of new men, proceeding upon new 
principles—young believers, wedded to no preconceived 
system, who would disavow and trample upon the cra- 
ven dictates of a timid, temporising policy, the wily in- 
trigues of foreign diplomacy, who would march straight 
to their aim, regardless of all odds and chances, trust- 
ing to God only, and themselves, and the sanctity of 
their cause. 

In the pursuance of such principles, the apostle was 
gradually left alone. The hopes of the lovers of Italy 
began to be grounded on mild and moderate measures. 
The revolution was to be effected by the ascendancy of 
moral force. D'Azeglio, Balbo, and the party now at 
the head of the Italian movement, gained the ear of the 
multitude. Mazzini was left to himself, and the few 
closely acquainted with him, whose devotion to the lof- 
tiness of his mind and heart was paramount to all pru- 
dential considerations. In common with all men of 
really transcendent abilities, of truly elevated character, 
it was the lot of Mazzini to be cordially hated by such 
as knew him least, and would, nevertheless, have been 
his worthiest associates; and loved with utter blindness 
by those who could neither comprehend nor aid him. 
Certainly, none of his intimates ever voluntarily fell 
away from his friendship; but subservient affection, 
ill-judged deference, contributed no less than ill-groun- 
ded aversion to obstruct his judgment and hurry his de- 
liberations. Out of so many who sided for or against 
him, Mazzini never had a friend or an enemy worthy of 
him : hardly ever an agent that was not a passive in- 
strument in his hands. Together with a gentleness— 
an almost feminine tenderness of outward manner — he 
combined the utmost stubbornness of conviction, and 
the fiercest intolerance of contradiction— Co-operation 
with him must imply blind uncontradicted compliance. 

" Involved in rash attempts against all governments, 
condemned to death in Italy, banished from France, 
proscribed In Switzerland, he finally sought the only 
refuge against political persecution— the free soil of Old 
England. "With a shattered constitution and a broken 
heart, a disappointed man, in spite of ail his assevera- 
tions to the contrary, he engaged in the harmless pur- 
suit of a literary career, diving, perhaps, too deeply into 
the dreams and vagaries of French communism, and 
choosing his associates among the English radicals and 
socialists, a grovelling, calculating race, as widely re- 
moved froVn the chivalrous disinterestedness of the 
Italian republican, as a London fog from the golden 
vapours of an Italian summer evening. 

■• In a vain endeavour to bring their ideas to bear 
some resemblance to his own luminous, however Uto- 
pian theories, Mazzini was gradually sinking in silence 
and oblivion, engulphed in what Count Peccnio not un- 



aptly calls ' the tomb of living reputations/ the great 
world of London. Visited with awe and misgiving by 
the few young Italians who would snatch a passport 
from the reluctant hands of a jealous police, dignifying 
a few honest teachers and artisans, and others of his 
humbler countrymen established in London into a na- 
tional association — an object of the vain regrets and 
longings of the rising generation, of the mistrust and 
rancours of the base Italian governments, who persisted 
in looking upon him as the unattainable head of the 
revolutionary hydra, 

" * By deepest pity here punned, 
And hate no less profound ; 
By love no fear oould quell, by rage 
No length of time assuage.'* 

he resigned himself to a life of silence and loneliness, 
satisfied with the foundation of an Italian school for 
mendicant organ-boys, in which he employed all his 
energies with the same zeal and earnestness as Mac- 
chiavello displayed in his diplomatic transactions be- 
tween two rival communities of nuns ; and, like a man 
conscious of the extent of his powers, no less than of 
the uprightness of his intentions, he was ' biding his 
time/ 

The English Government thought proper to draw him 
from his retreat. The unknown writer of anonymous 
articles in the " Westminster Review" was dignified into 
a dangerous political character. By a base treachery 
which, up to the present time, was deemed utterly un- 
Engltih, the Secretary of State made himself subservient 
to the demands of foreign espionage, outdid, by superior 
cunning, the dirtiest tricks of the most abject continental 
police, and, upon detection of his flagrant abuse of 

Sower and breach of confidence, he attempted to vin- 
icate his conduct by the wilful repetition of long-ex- 
ploded, long-forgotten falsehoods against the man he had 
wronged. 

" Mazzini camo out of that disgraceful contest with all 
the honours of the day. That insane persecution secured 
for him, in England, that public respect and sympathy 
to which his talents and integrity, no less than his mis- 
fortunes, would otherwise have entitled him. It had 
not, however, nor could it, add much to his reputation 
or influence in Italy. New ideas had long been spring- 
ing up in that country, to which Mazzini was, from the 
first, too utterly a stranger ever to be willing to adopt 
them. The principles of ' Liberty and equality/ ' Unity 
and Independence/ on which the National Association 
was originally based, were no longer deemed practicable. 
Their very utterance was deemed in the highest degree 
unpolitical. Mazzini's position was now untenable; 
and, as he was too well known for his unconquerable 
consistency and tenacity oi purpose, he was left to 
perish alone, or with those few blind enthusiasts — like 
the ill-fated Bandiera and their accomplices — who still 
continued true to the militant faith of Italy. 

" It would not be reasonable, however, to conclude 
that any well-meaning Italian entertains ideas greatly 
at variance with Mazzini's, as to the justice of his coun- 
try's claims to the full enjoyment of her independent 
rights ; or to fancy that any remnant of feudal or pa- 
trician interests might clash with the spread of purely- 
republican principles ; or that the least shadow of loy- 
alty lurks in Italian hearts in behalf of any of the royal 
dynasties now in existence. We have said it ; the 
Italians are all, at heart, republicans. Were the des- 
tinies of the country to be settled to-morrow by the 
return of universal suffrage, the result would moat un- 
doubtedly be what Mazzini, and a thousand before him 
proclaimed, ' The Italian Bepublic one and indivisible/ " 
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REPORT ON THE CULTIVATION OP HALF AN ACBE OP LAND.* 

On the 16th of November, 1846, two kind friends placed £10 in the hands of Edward William Batman aged 

then sixteen yean and two months, that he might make his first step in life, in order to wi»in »^ himself. 



ORIGINAL STATE OF THE GROUND. 
His first step was to become the tenant of half an acre of 
garden ground. The staple of the land was good, but, 
owing to the negligence of the former tenant, it was 
full of needs and large tceed roots, and contained a vast 
vast number of stones. A drain which ran through it from the 
higher to the lower part had been neglected, so that the water 
it ought to bare carried away, flowed over and saturated a 
large portion of the garden. He trenched the whole of the 
ground, from eighteen inches to two feet deep, as the soil re- 
quired it, removed all the stones into a heap, and gathered 
together all the weeds and weed roots, and mixed them with 
lime and salt, so as to form a compost heap with them. In all 
these proceedings he was assisted up to April, 1847, by his 
brother, Richard Harrison Bannan, aged twelve years and 
eight months. 
TUB EXPENDITURE OP TUB MONEY AND THE CHOPPING. 



Implements, tools, etc. 
Manure 
Seeds and roots 
Sent . , 



Total 



£. 4. 


d. 


2 10 


8 


2 


6 


2 16 





3 2 


6 


110 9 


3 



The ground was cropped as follows in square yards of three 

feet eaeh way. Tarda. 

Potatoes, followed by brocoli, borecole, and savoy 708 

Beans ...... 305 

Peas 172 

Onions ...... 200 

Parsnips ...... 50 

Carrots ...... 165 

Parsley ...... 40 

Scarlet runners ..... 156 

Lettuoes ...... 18 

Shalotts ...... 40 

Onions for seed • 22 

Parsnips for seed ..... C 

Celery from seed .... 6 

Potatoes do., do. ..... 6 

Swede turnips ..... 288 

Radishes 75 

Blank grown with currant bushes 108 

Seed beds 126 

Cabbages 72 

2,663 



PRESENT STATE OF THE GROUND. 
The ground is now cropped for spring and winter, It is 
now free from weeds and stones. The compost heap ii quite 
decayed and fit for use, it is worth 10s. Some of the stones 
have been used to pave a pig sty, some have been given away 
to neighbours, and the rest are saved for any future use. The 
drain has been cleaned out and deepened, and it effectually 
carries away the surplus water. The orops now in the ground 
are brocoli to the number of 710, broooli 474, savoys 255, 
vanack and Sprotboro' cabbages 150, lettuoes 435, Cornish 
cabbages 312, eight pounds, onions to shoot into seaWons, a bed 
of turnips twelve feet by eight feet, and some small beds of red 
Dutch and flatpole cabbages, onions, carrots, and also 60 heads 
of celery. 



TUB RETURN 

Did not commence till 1st June, 1847, and the 
amount of money received from that time 
until the present day, is 

The following seeds have been saved, and their 
value at present prices is 

Onion 17oa. ' 

Parsnip 14|oz. 

Lettuce G|oz 

Carrots los. .... 

Peas, 1 quart of Flack's Victory . 

Ditto, half-pint Early Warwick 

Scarlet runners 2,000 

Potatoeeeed .... 

Leek |os .... 

Also in hand l871bs. onions at Id. per lb. 
„ ISOlbs. parsnips at Jd. per lb. 
„ 401bs. carrots at fd. per lb. 

The compost is worth 

Estimated value of crops should all turn 
favourably .... 

The Implements are as good as new and still worth 



£. a. d. 



10 2 1 



out 





7 
10} 

3 
10 

2 

8 

6 

3 

7 

5 

6 





14 10 
10 8 



£21 2 9 



MANAGEMENT OF THE CROPS. 

The potatoes were planted la winter from 5 inches to 9 
Inches deep, and were manured with stable dang. As they 
came out, the ground was immediately filled with brocoli, 
borecole, cabbage, and savoys. 

The oarrots aud parsnips were sown in drills and manured 
with guano. 

The beans were grown on the stiffest ground and manured 
with guano. 

The peas were manured with guano. 

The swede turnip* were slightly mattured with guano. 

The radishes were not manured* 

The shalotts were manured with guano. 

The Uttnoes ditto, ditto. 

The onion* were sown broadcast and manured with guano. 

The seariet nmners were manured with guano. 

The cabbages were manured with guano. 

The radishes having failed, the bed was used to priok out 
cabbages and other plants from the seed beds. 

As the beans came out, the ground was cropped with brocoli. 

Aa the seedbeds were eleared they were sown withstone turnips. 

The swedes were replaced by cabbages. 

The onion, carrot, and parsnip ground was intended to be 
sown with turnips before potatoes, but the dry weather pro- 
vented this being done, and the ground is fallowing for potatoes. 



REST/IT. 
The potato* crop was fair, some of the sets were destroyed In 
the ground by slugs, but the frost did not injure 1' 



The carrot and parsnip crops were good* 
The bean orops were good. 

The pea orops were good. 

The swedes foiled, owing to the very dry summer. The pig 
had all that was produoed. 

The radishes failed from the birds carrying away the seeds, in 
spite ot all precautions. 

The ehaloUs were a good crop, but were attacked by mildew 
after thay were housed, and four-fifths were spoiled. 

The onio ns a good crop. 
Starkt r n nn e rs very productive. 

Tn^r A »^rffi^r'^Tf* < "^* a i^Tri^f^*^T m t M *fthfSlilEBlTtL 
Fine plants were produoed. 

The crop Is going on well. 

The dry weather Is much against this crop which is light. 

They are going en well. 

• Drawn up by the cultivator himself. 
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THE ANTI-8LAVBBY BAZAAR, BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

We extract the following from the description of this bril- 
liant Bazaar by our friend H. C. Wright, in the Liberator : — 

I am in Foneuil Hall. It is 5 o'clock p.m., Christmas-day. 
I am sitting on the platform, at the south end of the hall, fac- 
ing the door of entrance at the north end. The hall, as 1 look 
off from the platform, seems like a forest of evergreens ; over 
the platform avc standing three beautiful cedars — one behind 
it and one at each endj— -so that I am really sitting and writing 
beneath cedar trees, and hid under their branches. Across the 
platform is a line, fastened at . each end to the cedars, and on 
the line hangs a splendid black satin visitc, or cloak, the work 
and contribution of Mary Welsh. On the left of the platform 
is the Book-table, where sits Maria W. Chapman ; on the right 
of it is the Edinburgh-table, and down in front of it is the 
Glasgow-table. • Down further, in the centre of the hall, and 
directly under the immense gasalier, is the Toy-stand, — a largo 
circular counter, or table, covered with all imaginable toys for 
children, of all materials, forms, sizes, and shapes, from the 
New Haven fish-wife, of Scotland, with her creel on her back, 
going to market, to the splendid wax doll from Bridgcwatcr, in 
England ; — a toy which is the admired of all doll admirers. 
That table is, at this moment, surrounded by admiring and en- 
chanted children, making the hall ring with their merry and de- 
lighted exclamations. It is impossible to sit here and look 
down upon that enraptured throng of children, and not feel 
that it is good and pleasant to be here. It is worth a voyage 
over the Atlantic to see that tabic and the delighted little ones 
who at this moment surround it. To crown the enchantment, 
the toy stand is embowered in beautiful high arches of ever- 
green, and the gas-lights reflect a glorious light upon the whole 
group. On each side of the hall are two rows of tables, or 
stands, and several women attending at each — some standing 
behind, and some in front of the tables, to accommodate the 
purchasers. On the right of the entrance-door to the hall, is 
the Provision- table, covered with all sorts of fruits and vegc. 
table food and ice-creams. Ice-creams in winter ; The ther- 
mometer is nearly to zero. No accounting for taste. The hall 
is comfortably warmed by two stoves. There are thirty-four 
different tables, and I could not begin to give an account of the 
variety, beauty, and richness of the articles now lying on these 
tables, and hanging around and over them, on lines attached 
to evergreen bowers and arches, that rise over and around the 
various stands. It is certain that this National Bazaar owes 
much of its attractions and its value to the Anti-Slavery hearts 
and hands in Great Britain and Ireland. This Bazaar has done, 
and is doing more to cement these two great nations into one, 
and to secure and perpetuate mutual love and peace, than all 
the Government Ambassadors and Treaties that ever passed 
between them. This affair is a Treaty of Peace between indi- 
vidual hearts ; and let the individual hearts in the two na- 
tions be knit together in brotherly sympathy, each wishing and 
labouring for the good of tho other, and no governmental or- 
ganization could ever dash us one against the other in deadly 
conflict. 

DEFECTIVE VENTILATION OP SCHOOLS. 

Dr. M'Cormac, of Belfast, has turned the attention of the 
public to the subject of the Ventilation of Schools. No places 
could require it more. We have been astonished by the great 
neglect of this most important particular in the far greater 
number of schools that we have entered in every part of the 
kingdom. In too many of them the air haa been foetid and 
stifling — in fact, not only disagreeable, but deleterious. Or. 
M'Cormac says — 

8chools everywhere are ill ventilated. I hardly ever saw a 
perfectly ventilated school-room, public or private. The mo- 
ment one sets foot in the crowded precincts, that moment the 
nostrils are invaded with a peculiar heavy, sickening odour, 
commingled with dust, and smoke, and ashes ; for, rarely are 
school-rooms washed, and rarely are they well aired, even 
during the scholars' absence. We have thus a condition 
of the vital fluid quite repugnant to the health and physical 
well-being of the young creatures condemned for many hours 
to inhale the polluting medium. In vain have I reasoned with 
teachers. Perhaps, after much entreaty, they will open the 
lower part of a window — for the upper, perhaps, is not made 
to open-— but as for thorough adequate ventilation, they have 
no idea of it. * * How," they will say, " can the room be close, 



and the boys so many hours out of it?" Or it is, — " Perad- 
venture the boys might get cold, and their parents will be an- 
gry.' 1 And the dusty, musty, smoky, rank-smelling school- 
room remains so to the end of the chapter. Teachers in gene- 
ral seem to have no idea of the necessity of pure sweet air ; 
or, if they have, do not make the slightest effort to procure it. 
They are great in the knowledge of words; but, too often, 
small indeed in that of things. I wonder if it ever yet came 
into a schoolmaster's noddle that a school-room shou'd abso- 
lutely have no smell. Why, the bodies and the garments of 
the young should be sweet and pure, and fragrant as the linen 
that hangs on the line; and the air which they breathe, both 
in the school and out of the school, as pure. The human frame 
necessarily has no evil odour ; so far from it, that in all well- 
constituted perfectly cleanly individuals, the person is actually 
fragrant. I know no author, ancient or modern, except glo- 
rious Homer, who adverts, even partially to this fact, and he 
but utters the veritable and delightful truth. 

In vain have I adjured the schoolmaster — " Sir, I beseech 
you to consider, each boy — each of those boys, breathes not less 
than twelve hundred times in an honr. Reflect, I beg of you, 
what the consequences must eventually prove, of continually 
inhaling and reinhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Only think, 
it poisons the blood, deteriorates the frame at large, and paves 
the way for deadly disease." But such entreaties are seldom 
successful, because people in genera], and teachers of the 
young are not always an exception, will- not look to remote 
consequences; the present is their only concern. If they 
could only pierce the veil of the future — if. they could behold 
the fevered and perishing structure, the ravages of hidden de- 
cay,- the early sepulchre, and refer it to its primary source — a 
poisonous, because tainted and ill-renewed atmosphere — they 
would take these matters to heart, and no longer 'condemn 
their pupils to a putrid and vitiated air, and life-springs tainted 
at their source ; else; why is it that boys and girls at school 
should so often grow pale and sickly, unless it bo owing to this 
most unjustifiable circumstance ; or t how is it that teachers 
themselves are so often victims of dyspepsia and disease ? I 
have often been tempted to wish^ there were no door* to school- 
rooms and factories ; the pent-up vitiated atmosphere would 
thus have some chanee of renewal. Boys and girls, too, would 
be better -alternately standing and moving about, than sitting 
so habitually: Never, I think, shall 1 forget a girl of twelve 
— barely twelve, whom, not long since, I was requested to 
see, in the course of my vocation. I found her in a hot close 
room, tormented with flies, and in the last stage of decline. 
Ere my next visit she had expired. " And, ah ! " said the be- 
reft father, as I gazed at the pallid features of the poor de- 
parted sufferer ; " she was so fine a child, no one in the school 
was her equal at her books ; she was always at her lessons. " — 
,l What hours did she go at ? »• I inquired. «•* Why, first, from 
seven to nine ; then from ten to three ; and then from six to 
eight; she was such a learner, there was no keeping her from, 
her books." In short, I ascertained that this young victim 
spent the greater part of the day in school ; and what time re- 
mained besides her meals and sleep, was occupied with lessons ; 
no exorcise, no recreation ; and thus was her young existence 
nipped in the bud, all thatjjhe might parse so well, and spell 1 
But it is needless to pursue this topic further ; suffice it to say, 
schools, colleges, factories, shops, workshops, dwelling-houses, 
hospitals, places of worship, are all abominably ill ventilated, 
or rather not ventilated at all, except in so far aa the air finds 
casual admission, and as it were by stealth. 
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COLD ABBOAD FOR WARMTH AT HOME. 

What an amount of endurance of one of these con- 
ditions there is in this world, for the enjoyment of the 
other. For this the traveller drives over ihe bleak 
heath with frost In hli reins, and the hissing east-wind 
in his teeth, and cheers himself on with the imagination 
of the blazing fire, the warm supper, his pipe and his 
glass at the well-known inn — his home for the time. 
For this the shepherd treads Jhe crunching snows and 
beats his fingers on his sides, on the wintry downs ; for 
this the labourer spends his eight or ten hours oyer his 
monotonous task in field and wood ; the sailor mounts 
the top-mast while the icy rain glazes the ropes as he 
ascends and glues his aching hands to them, and sits out 
his turn amid the midnight blast, and the roar of dark- 
some seas. For this fifty thousand wretches in the streets 
of London alone, suffer cold, and hunger, and contempt ; 
—their homes being the purchased threepenny lodging 
where they warm themselves by huddling together in 
heaps like sheep in a winter's pen. For this thousands 
of shivering children stand or trudge on through daily 
miseries, the impotent and passive ministers of their 
elders-. It is theirs to "stand and wait/' To hold 
hammers, hand nails, watch gates, guard open shops, 
sit in deathly lobbies expecting answers to messages, 
doing anything, or what is worse, doing nothing at the 
bidding of better clothed, fed, and warmed individuals. 
For this they offer flowers that nobody wants, pencils 
that nobody has faith in, And lucifers that nobody 
notices, and freeze against great bare walls, and at 
wind-whistling corners, half into statues, and half into 
crouching miseries. Yet for them there is some dismal 
nook of some dismal place where a bag of shavings or 
a heap of matting, presents a paradise of comparative 
warmth through a few dark hours, if they can only 
carry thither the sum which opens the inexorable door. 
Immense is the amount of dally wretchedness through- 
out the world in winter, that is cheerfully endured for 
the warmth at home. In England the abundance of 
coal renders unnecessary the prowling and hacking in 
forest and on waste for fuel which is so common to the 
poor in most other countries. Hero the fire like the 
bread must be sternly worked for; but in most other 
countries the forest supplies the necessary fuel, and the 
poor must out and gather it. We may see a little of 
this in those parts of our own country where coal is 
scarce, and commons are not wholly despoiled of their 
trees, but abroad, the supply of the fuel is generally 
the work of the women and the children. Woods ex- 
cept far from the towns and villages are no solitudes. 
At all hours of the day and all seasons, you find in them 
the peasant women and children, raking up the fallen 
leaves for the bedding of their cattle, and gathering 
sticks and dead wood for their fires. Down every path 
of the mountains you see them descending with their 
large bundles of long boughs, or you see the scratch- 
ings in the snow that are made by their trailing these 
after them. 

The artist has seized a group of these in some one of 
his rambles and jjlven it to us in a masterly manner, 
as we have given it to day to our readers. Behold the 
dreary, wintry edge of the forest Behold the mother 
assailing in the absence of the wood-police, the bough 
of an outstanding tree, and yet fearing to out too much. 
See the fine attitude which a shape too graceful to be 
wholly concealed by the peasant's attire, and the ear- 
nestness of the act gives to fee mother. See the watch- 
ing and waiting children. What patience in the girl, 
what cold in the boy. It is cold petrified, rather 
than personified. But anon, the turn of the youngsters 
shall come. Both shall receive their loads, and trudge 
home full of glee, dreaming inwardly of the warm 



room and the warm stove. The father will be come 
in from the barn and the byre. The evening meal will 
be set out, and the talk of the day's doings had over it ; 
and then the mother will bring forward her spinning 
wheel, and the father will take from the shelf the book 
of wonders, and the children will place their stools 
behind the stove, and listen with all their ears. That 
is the hour of the peasant's felicity ; that is the warmth 
and the paradise that have made all the long day's cold, 
and the wading through snows in the valley, and the 
dreary chill of the wood tolerable. 

Then are all the simple souls entranced and rapt 
away into a land of loveliest enchantment and romance. 
The good old times of simplest faith and chival- 
rous adventure have come down to the peasantry of the 
continent in a literature of their own, to which they 
cling with an unconquerable affection, and which is to 
them ever new. In France, Germany, Denmark, and 
other regions of the north, the peasant's hut is enriched 
from the book-stall of the fair, with its own peculiar 
library of poetry and tale. There are the " History of 
Griseldis" and the " Mark-Graf Walther," the •« Pa- 
tient Grizel " of Boccaccio and Chaucer; the " Holy Ge- 
noveva," the "Emperor Octavianus," " Fortunatus 
with his Cap," the " Horned Siegfried," "Tristan and 
Isalde," the "Beautiful Melusina," a sea wonder, and 
the daughter of King Helmas ;" the " Fair Magelona ;" 
the " Four Heymon's Children," " Roland's Three 
Pages," " Snow White," and a score of others. Round 
thousands of winter-stoves the assembled families of the 
peasantry, and often with addition of in-dropping neigh- 
bours sit and spin, and listen to the reading of the 
" Four Heymon's Children" riding forth on the good 
horse Beyard ; of the trials of Genoveva or Griseldis ; 
how Octavianus avenged himself on the traitor who 
brought so much trouble on his empress and his chil- 
dren ; or how Peter with the silver keys, after all his 
wanderings and adventures, won his beautiful and good 
Magelona, and lived long with her as the noble Count 
of Provence. 

With these are mixed up the horrors of M The Three 
Miller's Daughters," % dreadful Blue-Beard story; the 
wild tale of the inestimable Lock in the African cave, 
Xaxa ; or they laugh at the simplicity of the Schild- 
burgers, or mingle a little modern marvel with the old 
—the Cruelties of the Turks towards the Greeks, or 
the Wars of Buonaparte. 

Such are the hours of domestic warmth and intellec- 
tual enjoyment with which a good Providence recom- 
penses the simple dwellers of foreign woods and wilds 
for the out-door cold and cares of the day. The wolf 
may howl amid the winds at the door ; the dark forest 
may frown around, snow may bury the valleys, and the 
icy blasts sweep the wastes, but within there is light 
and comfort, and a world of wonder in which the ima- 
gination roams as on the sun-bright plains of heaven. 
Where poverty presses hardly come too letters from new 
lands beyond the Atlantic, where their kindred have es- 
tablished themselves in new homes, and invite them to 
plenty and independence. 

It is in our own wealthy country, and especially in 
our most wealthy cities, and above all, in our unri- 
valled metropolis, that those who suffer the fiercest 
pangs of cold abroad enjoy the least of the warmth at 
home. The wretched street haunter of London, where 
is his or her home ? The Gin-Palace alone invites them 
in to a warmth that scorches, and a blaze that kills. 
The dreary lodging-house admits them to what ? — to 
scenes of the most revolting filth, discomfort, and de- 
pravity. In these, human creatures herd together in 
the rudeness of beasts and the infamy of devils. No 
songs of the olden time; no romance of beauty and 
grace, of tenderness and exalted love, breaks through 
the darkness of their spirits, and soothes them into vir- 
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toe. Degradation the most hideous, vulgarity the most 
revolting; theft, and cunning, and murder, and brutal 
violence crowd and crouch together, and dream only of 
more successful lies, more adroit robberies, more subtle 
i n f a mie s for the morrow. Such is the grand triumph 
of our civilization, such the result of our wealth, such 
the blessing of our Christianity ! Who would not prefer 
to this the peasant's fate ? Cold abroad but warmth at 
home. The blazing fire, the assembled family, and the 
book that has in its pages worlds of fresh beauty, and 
the soul of Paradise ? 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 

Translated for " Howitfi Journal," 

Faox Laxabtikb's "Hxstoire des Gibokdims." 

THB FBXNOH BBVOLUTCON. 

Tsbbb are objects in nature whose form you can only 
clearly distinguish by withdrawing to a distance. Prox- 
imity as well as distance prevents perfect vision. Thus 
it is in great events. The hand of God is visible in hu* 
man things, but this hand itself casts a shadow which 
conceals what it accomplishes. Thus in the French 
Revolution we perceive, even at its commencement, the 
announcement of the grandest thing in the world : the 
advent of a new idea in the human mind, the democra- 
tic idea, and later a democratic government. 

This idea is the product of Christianity. Christianity 
finding men enslaved and degraded throughout the 
whole earth, arose at the fall of the Roman Empire as 
vengeance, but under the form of resignation, ft pro- 
claimed the three words which two thousand years later 
were repeated by French philosophy : Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ! For a time this dogma lay buried in the 
souls of Christians. At first too feeble to attack civil 
laws, it said to the powerful : " I still for a little while 
leave you the political world, and confine myself to the 
moral. Continue if you can to enchain, to break into clas- 
ses, to enslave, toprofane the nations. I emancipate souls. 
Perhaps I may employ two thousand years in vivifying 
souls, before I burst forth in your institutions. But a 
day will arrive when my doctrine will escape from the 
temple and enter the councils of nations. That day the 
social world shall be renewed." 

This day had arrived. A century of philosophy, 
sceptical in appearance, but in reality believing had 
prepared the way for it. The scepticism of the eight- 
eenth century only attacked the external forms and su- 
pernatural dogmas of Christianity: it adopted with 
passion the morality of Christianity and its social mean- 
ing. That which Christianity called revelation, philoso- 
phy called reason. The words were different, the sense 
was the same. The emancipation of individuals, of 
castes, of people, was equally derived from it. The 
sole difference consisted m this, that the ancient world 
had emancipated itself in the name of Christ, the mo- 
dern in the name of those rights which all creatures re- 
ceive from God. The political philosophy of the Revo- 
lution could not, however, invent a truer, a more com- 
plete, or divine word than Christianity had already done, 
by which to reveal itself to Europe, and it had adopted 
the dogma and word of fraternity. The Revolution 
only attacked the exterior form of the reigning religion, 
because this religion had encrusted itself in the monar- 
chic, theocratic, and aristocratic forms of government 
which it wished to destroy. Thus is explained that ap- 
parent contradiction in the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which borrows all from Christianity, yet denies it 



whilst despoiling it There was at once a violent repul- 
sion and a violent attraction between these two doc- 
trines. They recognised each other in the combat, and 
aspired after a yet more complete recognition when the 
struggle should cease by the triumph of liberty. Three 
things were thus evident to reflecting minds after the 
month of April 1791. First, that the revolutionary 
movement already commenced would march on from 
point to point, until it had obtained the complete resto- 
ration of all the rights of humanity, that it would pursue 
tyranny, privilege, inequality, and egotism, not alone on 
the throne, but in civil law, in administration, in the 
legal distribution of property, in the conditions of com- 
merce, labour, and domestic relations, in fact, in every 
relation of man with man, and of man with woman. 
Secondly, that this philosophical and social democratic 
movement would seek its natural form in a government 
analagous to its principles and nature. And thirdly, 
that tais social and political emancipation would bring 
along with it an intellectual and religious emancipation 
to the human mind; that the liberty of thinking, of 
speaking, and of acting, would not stop at the liberty 
of belief. That the idea of God confined within sanc- 
tuaries would issue forth to shine in every free consci- 
ence with the light of liberty itself; and that this light — 
revelation for some, reason for others, — would exhibit 
more and more gloriously truth and justice, which flow 
from God upon earth. 

MUUBBAU. 

Poets tell us clouds take the forms of the countries 
over which they pass, that moulding themselves upon 
the valleys, upon the plains, or the mountains, they 
preserve their impress, and thus bear them across the 
heavens. This is the image of certain men, whose col- 
lective genius, so to say, moulds itself upon their era, 
and in themselves embody all the individuality of a na- 
tion. Ifirabeau was one of these men. He did not origi- 
nate the revolution, he manifested it. Without him, 
perhaps, it would have remained a mere idea or ten- 
dency. He was born, and in him it found form, pas- 
sion, language, that which causes a crowd to exclaim ; 
" Behold here is the thing itself! " 

He was born a gentleman, of an old family, originally 
from Italy, but refugees and established in Provence. 
This family was one of those which Florence had re- 
pulsed from her bosom during tha tempestuous times of 
her liberty, and for whose exile and persecution Dante 
so severely reproaches his country. The blood of Ha- 
chiavelli and the restf essflenius of the Italian republics 
shewed themselves in ^f the individuals of this race. 
The proportions of their souls are above their destiny. 
Vices, passions, virtues, all are beyond the common 
line. The women are angelic or wicked, the men sub- 
lime or depraved, their very language is emphatic and 
grand like their characters. Even in their most familiar 
correspondence there are the colouring and vibration 
of the heroic tongues of Italy. Mirabeau's ancestors 
speak of their domestic affairs as Plutarch of the quar- 
rels of Marius and Sylla, of Cesar and Pompey. Tou 
feel that they are great men lost amidst ignoble things. 
Mirabeau from his cradle was filled with this domestic 
majesty and this manhood. The source of genius is 
often in the race, and the family is sometimes the pro- 
phecy of destiny. Mirabeau's education was rude and 
cold, like the hand of his father, who was called the 
Friend of Men, but whose restless spirit and selfish 
vanity rendered him the persecutor of his wife and the. 
tyrant of his children. Honour was the only virtue 
taught him. That was the name then given to that pa- 
rade virtue which was often only the exterior of probity 
and the elegance of vice. Entering the military service 
early, he only contracted a taste for dissipation and 
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play. His youth being passed in state prisons, his pas- 
sions there exasperated themselves, his genius whetted 
itself on the chains of his dungeon, and his soul lost 
that modesty which rarely survives these precocious 
chastisements. Removed from prison to attempt, at the 
desire of his father and forming a connexion with Made- 
moiselle de Marignan, a rich heiress of one of the great 
families of Provence, he practised himself in cunning 
and audacious scheming on this little stage of Aix. 
He displayed cunning, seduction, bravado, all the re- 
sources of his nature to gain success; and he did suc- 
ceed ; but scarcely had he married before he is pursued 
by fresh persecutions, and the strong castle of Pontar- 
lier opens to receive him. A love, which the " Letters 
to Sophie " have rendered immortal, once more open 
the gates for him. He carries off Madame de Monnier 
from her old husband. The happy lovers take refuge 
for some months in Holland. They are overtaken, are 
separated, are placed in confinement, one in the convent, 
the other in the dungeon of Yincennes. Love, which 
like fire in the veins of the earth, always shews itself 
in some recess of a great man's destiny, kindles into 
one ardent flame all the passions of Mirabeau. In his 
vengeance, it is outraged love which he satisfies ; in li- 
berty, it is love which he again wins and rescues ; in 
study, it is also love which he makes illustrious. En- 
tering obscure into his dungeon, he leaves it a writer, an 
orator, a statesman ; but perverted, ready for anything, 
even to sell himself for fortune and celebrity. 

The drama of his life has been conceived in his brain ; 
a stage is alone wanting, and that time prepares for him. 
In the interval of the few years which passed between the 
time of his quitting the fortress of Yincennes, and his en- 
tering the National Assembly, he accomplished a mass of 
polemical work, which would have wearied any other 
man, but which only kept him in breath. The Bank 
of St. Charles, the Institutions of Holland, the work on 
Prussia, his encounter with Beaumarchais, his style and 
the part he had to sustain, those grand pleadings upon 
questions of war, of the balance of European powers, of 
finance ; those biting invectives, those word-duels with 
the ministers and popular men of the time, already re- 
called the Roman Forum at the time of Clodius and 
Cicero. You feel the antique spirit in these modern 
controversies. You already believe you hear the first 
roaring of those popular tumults, whieh are soon to 
burst forth, and which .his voice is destined to govern. 
At the first election*«#Airf, Rejected with scorn by the 
nobility, he throws himself on the mercies of the peo- 
ple, sure to mak* the balance fall on that side on which 
he bestows the weight of hife audacity and genius. 
Marseilles disputes with Aix tm possession of the great 
plebeian. His tv/o elections, the discourses which he 
delivers there, the addresses which he draws up, and the 
energy which he displays, occupy the attention of all 
France. His echoing words became proverbs of the 
revolution. From the moment of his entrance into the 
National Assembly, he alone occupied it ; he in his own 
person is the entire people. His gestures are com- 
mands. He places himself on a level with the throne. 
His very vices cannot prevail over the clearness and 
sincerity of his intellect, At the foot of the rostrum he 
is a man without shame and virtue, at the rostrum he is 
an honest man. Yet the people are no religion to him, 
only an instrument. His God is glory ; his faith pos- 
terity ; his conscience only in his intellect, the fanati- 
cism of his idea is entirely human; the cold materialism 
of the age deprives his soul of the motive and the 
strength given by imperishable things. He dies, 
exclaiming, " Cover me with perfumes and crown me 
with flowers, that I may enter into the eternal sleep." He 
is of time alone ; he has imprinted nothing of the infi- 
nite on his work. He has not sanctified, either his 



character, his acts, or his thoughts, with an immortal 
sign. Had he believed in God he might have died a 
martyr, but he would have left behind him the religion 
of reason, and the reign of democracy. In a word, 
Mirabeau was the intellect of a people — yet that is not 
after all being the faith of a people I 

POBTBAXT OP LOUIS XYI. 

Louis was at this time thirty-seven ; his features 
were those of his race, rendered rather more heavy by 
the German blood of his mother, a princess of the 
house of Saxony. He had blue eyes much open, rather 
clear than dazzling, a round retreating forehead, a 
Roman nose, deprived somewhat of the usual energy 
of the aquiline form, by the nostrils being soft 
and heavy ; a mouth smiling and gracious in its ex- 
pression, thick lips, but well cut; a fine akin, a 
rich and bright complexion although*somewhat flaccid. 
His stature was short, his figure stout, attitude timid, 
gait uncertain. In repose an uneasy balancing of him- 
self, first on one hip, then on the other, it might be 
a movement contracted by him in the impatience which 
seizes princes forced to give long audiences, or a physi- 
cal sign of the perpetual balancing of his undecided 
mind. In his whole person an expression of good- 
humour, more vulgar than royal, exciting at the first 
moment rather mockery than veneration, and which 
was seized upon by his enemies with a wicked perversc- 
ness and exhibited to the people as a symbol of 
those vices which they desired to immolate in royalty. 
In short, a certain resemblance to the imperial physiog- 
nomy of the last Ceesars at the time of the decay of 
their race and the empire ; the gentleness of Antoni- 
nus, with the heavy corpulency of Yitellius ; such was 
the man ! 

The young prince had been brought up at Meudon, in 
complete seclusion from the court of Louis XY. That 
evil atmosphere which had infected the age, had not 
penetrated to the heir of the throne. The soul of Fene- 
lon seemed to have revisited this Palace of Meudon, 
where he had educated the Duke of Burgundy, to watch 
over the education of his descendant. That which 
was most nearly related to enthroned vice, was perhaps 
the purest thing in France. Had not the age been as 
dissolute as the king, it would have lavished all its af- 
fection upon him. But the age had reached that point 
of corruption when purity appears ridiculous, and when 
modesty is derided. Married at twenty to a daughter 
of Maria Theresa, he continued till he ascended the 
throne, his life of domestic seclusion and study. The 
horror inspired by his grandfather, formed his only po- 
pularity. For a few days he enjoyed the esteem of his 
people, but never their favour. Honest and well-in- 
formed he was, but spite of his feeling the necessity 
of reform, he had not the soul of a reformer; he had 
neither the genius nor the boldness necessary. He ac- 
cumulated tempests without giving them impulse. 

MABIE-ANTOINETTE. 

The Queen seemed to have been created by nature, 
as a contrast to the King, and to excite for ages, interest 
and compassion in one of those state dramas, which 
are incomplete without the sufferings of a woman. 
Daughter of Maria Theresa, her life had commenced 
amidst the storms of the Austrian monarchy. She was 
one of those children which the Empress held by the 
hand when presenting herself as a suppliant before her 
faithful Hungarian subjects, they exclaimed, — 
Ji Let us die for our King Maria Theresa !" Her daugh- 
ter also had the heart of a king. At her arrival in 
France, her beauty had dazzled the whole king- 
dom ; this beauty was still in all its splendour. She 
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was of a tall, graceful figure ; a true daughter of the 
Tyrol. The two children she had presented to the 
throne, lent to her person that character of maternal 
majesty which suits so well the mother of a nation. 
The presentiments of her misfortunes, and the anxieties 
of each day had only somewhat paled her first fresh- 
ness. The natural majesty of her carriage destroyed 
none of the grace of her movements ; her neck rising 
freely from her shoulders, had those grand bendings 
which give such expression to attitudes. You felt the 
woman beneath the queen, the tenderness of her heart 
under the majesty of her destiny. Her light brown 
hair was long and silky ; her forehead high and slightly 
swelling ; her eyes of that clear blue which recalls 
northern skies, or the waters of the Danube ; her nose 
aquiline, the nostrils open and distended with emo- 
tion, a sign of courage ; her mouth large, the teeth 
dazzling, Austrian lip, that is to say, prominent and full ; 
the contour of her countenance oval, her physiognomy 
changing, expressive, full of emotion. Her whole 
countenance clothed with that indescribable splendour, 
which sparkles in the glance, glows in the shadows and 
reflexions of the flesh, and surrounds all with a halo 
similar to the warm and coloured vapour in which ob- 
jects bathed with sunshine seem to swim ; the highest 
expression of beauty which gives to it the ideal, renders 
it living and changes it into attraction. Together with 
all these charms, a soul thirsting for affection, a heart 
easily moved and only asking for a resting place ; and 
a smile pensive and intelligent. — Such was Marie- An- 
toinette as the woman. 

This was enough to make the happiness of a man, and 
the ornament of a court To inspire an undecided 
king, and be the salvation of a state more was 
needed. Genius for government was needed ; and this 
the Queen had not. Received with a mad intoxication 
by a corrupt court, and ardent nation, she was likely to 
believe in the eternity of their sentiments. She had let 
herself be lulled to rest amidst the dissipations of 
Trianon. She had heard the first mutterings of the 
tempest without believing in the danger. The 
court was become importunate, the nation hostile. 
An instrument of the court intrigues upon the heart 
of the King, she had at first favoured, then com- 
bated all those reforms which would have prevented or 
delayed the crisis. Her name became to the people the 
phantom of the counter-revolution. We are ready to 
calumniate what we fear. She was painted as a Messa- 
lina. The most infamous pamphlets were circulated ; 
the most scandalous anecdotes believed. She might be 
accused of tenderness ; of depravity, never. Beautiful, 
young, and adored ; if her heart did not remain insen- 
sible, her secret sentiments, innocent perhaps, never justly 
gave room for scandal. History has her modesty; 
and this we will not violate. On these memorable days, 
the 5th and 6th of October, the Queen perceived only 
too late the enmity of the people. Emigration com- 
menced, and she regarded it with favour. She was ac- 
cused of plotting the destruction of the nation. Her 
name was sung aloud in the anger of the people. One 
woman became the enemy of an entire nation. Her 
pride disdained to deceive the people. She shut her- 
self up in her resentment, and her terror. Imprisoned 
in the Tuileries she could not shew her face at the 
window without provoking outrage, and hearing insult. 
Every noise in the city made her fear an insurrection. 
Her days were desolate, her niehts agitated. Her mar- 
tyrdom was each hour throughout two long years, and 
multiplied in her heart by her love for her two children, 
and her uneasiness about the King. Her servants were 
spies. She caused much evil to the king; endowed 
with more mind, more soul, more character than he, her 
superiority only served to inspire him with confidence 



in her fatal counsel. She was at once the consolation 
of his woes, and the genius of his destruction ; step by 
step she led him towards the scaffold ; but she mounted 
it with him. 



VILLAGE PASTORALS. 
By Richa&d Howitt. 

lstr— THE VICAR MISPLACED. 

Stranger. 
"What pile is that, I pray you tell, 
Bound which clamour the starling and daw ? 

Villager. 
Gothic and dark, with a monkish bell, 

Intended the people to overawe : 
A place where the flock is fleeced right well, 

And made religious according to law. 

Stranger. 
I see how it is — I do not doubt it — 

The Priest there preaches one day in seven: 
I see the dead are buried about it ; 

They trusted in him and hoped for heaven, 

Villager. 
A merciful God must be their boot, 

Or fearful thoughts we must have for them; 
For where there's rottenness at the root, 

But little good can come of the stem. 

Stranger. 
But teaches he not— has he no school 
Whereby to better the next generation? 

Villager. 
Tes ! yes ! he canes the head of the fool, 

And hopes, through pious flagellation, 
To raise in him by regular rule, 

For Church and Priest, great veneration. 

Stranger. 
The flock is ruined by such as he — 

Who o'er the wall leap into the fold : 
Pastors that Porters were meant to be, 

But changed to Priests by the. power of gold. 

Good respectable mea tf attur, 
Strong with muslrJmd proud' gentility; 

Hen correct in the. moral law 
And able to pqsjkh with neat ability. 

Good friend — goofffriend — time i)ut of mind, 
Pastors were fat, and sleek and rich : 

And it seems " the blind will lead the blind"— 
Till Church and Priest fall into the ditch. 



2nd. — THB OLD PRIEST AND THE NEW* 

Stranger. 

I passed through this village oft seasons ago, 
And, knowing it then, I now seem not to know: 
Of rude way-side idlers I now see not one- 
Pray, where are the vice and the wi-etchedness gone? 

The Primitive's chapel, a chapel no caore, 
A barn has become, as it once was before : 
Where, for rant and for cant, that would quaver around, 
The rational flail makes a sensible sound. 

The Free-school long empty, a different place, 
New glazed, is re- touched with a moderner grace : 
'Twas the -home of the bat ; but now hark ! 'tis alive, 
With an undertoned hum, as from been in a hive. 
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The village throughout has a pleaaanter air : 
Whilst the homes of the poorest show culture and care, 
Pray tell me, good Villager, whence is all this ? 
All the good I perceive, all the evil I miss? 

Villager. 

In only one thing is the difference found— 
Our stately old 'Vicar is laid in the ground : 
He went — and we bade him a thankful adieu, 
But hailed with warm greetings our Vicar, the new. 

The first was seen seldom except in his coach, 
A priest far too grand for poor men to approach : 
A reverend justice, tenacious of power — 
Most lordly in manner, in aspect most sour. 

The poor and the lowly, he was not for them, 
The fruit-laden boughs had too lofty a stem : 
Whilst the modest and worthy still found in his breath 
The freezings of winter, the March-dust of death. 

His voice in the pulpit came far-off and low, 
His meaning, few knew it, nor cared they to know :— 
Our new one — God bless him I he enters your door — 
His feet on the earth, find the homes of the poor. 
His wile, and his daughters, too, see ! are all out : 
And no one who knows them their mission will doubt ; 
The sad will be solaced, the hungry be fed; 
The dying will bless them, be blessed the dead. 

The flock are their kiiidred-—the living a trust : 
The Priest is Christ's steward, and means to be just : 
While he prays for the soul, for the body he cares : 
And the poor feel him earnest in needful affairs. 
We once went to church as a formal concern : 
We now have an impulse, we listen and learn : 
Prom the ice of dull pride melts the penitent tear : 
Blind Justice has vanished— meek Mercy is here. 

No more seems the pulpit the centre of cold : 
Dropping snow-flakes of fashion on young and on old : 
The winter is over— the ice-winds depart, 
And the Plant of the Church blooms with flowers of 
the heart 

Cold, cold in his earth-bed the old Vicar lies !— 
But I firmly believe when our new vicar dies, 
The ground will be warm, as where sunsets go down : 
And a glory like Christ's his true servant will crown. 

Stranger. 
Good, good 1 1 your Gfurch flow must pause to admire ! 
The graceful old porch, tall and tapering spire : 
The walks and the graves, how exceedingly neat ! 
And methinks that the chime of these bells is most 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

By Pbsbbric Bowton, 

Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 

No. JX 

TUB PTOI8H1CBNT OF DBATK IMMORAL BECAUSE VTK- 
MCnVB AND IKBXOBSBLBSS. BXFOBM A NSCB88ABY 
BND OF PUNIBHKBNT. TUB PATERNAL MIND. 

Thbrb can be wry little doubt that the doctrine which 
affirms the murderer to be deserving of death, has its 
origin in the vindictive passions of our nature : in that 
wild desire to retaliate upon an injurer which Barbarism 
enjoins, and Christianity condemns. 
We find that in a savage state the principle of retalia- 



tion invariably prevails as the chief rule of punishment; 
whilst, as a state advances in civilisation, tnisprinciple 
of retaliation as invariably becomes discarded. Thisseems 
a proof, as plain as it is universal, that the principle of 
retaliation is simply a savage one, existing only in the 
mind of man before he has been instructed in morality. 

I admit that there is a natural desire in the breasts of 
all men to see crime punished with its like : but I at 
the same time maintain that this vindictive passion is a 
senseless and barbarous one, and always gives place to 
a higher and better sentiment as men are cultivated. 

Consider it Betaliation rejects all discrimination in 
inflicting punishment It is indeed, as Lord Bacon 
aptly describes it, " a un« kind of justice." The sim- 
ple homicide and the wilful murderer receive the like 
award. Blood for blood requires that they should. Pro- 
vocation, incitement, temptation, infatuation, frenzy, 
are alike nut out of sight by it, and one remorseless un- 
varying doom is dealt to the sinner of every degree. 
That this blind vengeance has any title to be called mo- 
rality, none, I presume, will pretend. If the term mo- 
rality have any meaning at all, it is meant to distinguish 
between absolute good and evil; and consequently a 
punishment which falls on good and evil alike, can ne- 
ver be called a moral one. 

The principle of vindictiveness is quite irreconcile- 
able with the fair administration of human justice. 
Suppose a man with two eyes deprive a man who has 
only one eye of his sight Upon the retaliatory theory 
of " an eye for an eye," the culprit would lose one of 
his own eyes for the one he had injured. Now, would 
this be a just and sufficient punishment ? The culprit 
deprives his victim of sight altogether, and only loses 
part of his sight in return. It cannot be urged that he 
should be deprived of both his eyes, for this would ex- 
ceed the law, and then the principle would be given up. 
Or again : suppose a rich man injure a poor man to the 
extent of five pounds— the poor man's all : would it be 
a fair and satisfactory punishment, to mulct the rich 
man only to the same extent ! Such a proceeding would 
be manifestly most absurd. 

In fact, the principle of retaliation is totally inappli- 
cable in a community. It never can be satisfactorily 
carried out How could retaliation be inflicted upon 
Slave-stealing ? upon Piracy ? upon Coining ? upon De- 
sertion? upon Forgery? upon Arson? upon Blot? upon 
High Treason ? upon Burglary ? upon bigamy ? upon, 
indeed, almost every crime that can be named ? It is 
absolutely impossible; for there are no punishments 
analagous to the offences. 

When it is said that the law of Betaliation is a moral 
law ; that it is right for the perpetrator of evil to suffer 
evil — it is surely forgotten that the punishment falls upon 
the body, whilst the sin was in the motive of the soul. 
When you kill a man for the wilful murder of another, 
you punish the instrument that performed the act, but 
have no power over the thought of malice that conceived 
it Do you call this morality — to punish the hand for 
the heart—the body for the soul ? Tbe proceeding is ri- 
diculous. It resembles the act of a child who beats the 
table against which it has struck its head. The mur- 
derer who gloats and glories over his terrible act of re- 
venge—what is it to him that you kill his body 1 

It is precisely as we grow more and more moralised, 
that physical punishments become more and more un- 
just Whilst the Physical predominates in a nation's 
mind, then crime is more amwmi than m en tal in its na- 
ture, and requires Physical, rather than Moral, coercion. 
But as the Moral becomes stronger than the Physical, 
then crime becomes more and more mental in character, 
and demands mental, instead of physical, restraints. If 
a savage be stubborn, vicious, and brutal, you will af- 
fect him most by brutal punishment, andtheZ** Tali- 
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onii will be at once the most effective, and the most 
just, that yon can employ against him. But if a mem- 
ber of civilized society, however depraved, be guilty of 
offences against the community, it will De found both 
immoral and unwise to employ corporal punishments, 
especially of a blind retaliatory land, • for his correction. 
Tou flog a child for vice, because he feels through the 
body : but you deem it absurd to flog a man for crime, 
for you know he despises the lash, and thinks a sinful 
pleasure cheaply earned at the expense of a little pain to 
his body. Just in the same way you employ retaliatory 
punishments to correct the savage, because his crime ia 
of a mere animal sort, and because he feels most that 
kind of suffering : but to a criminal educated in guilt, 
and fully sensible that his crime is of ft moral and inner 
nature, the correction of the body is a punishment im- 
moral and despised. 

I think I have said enough to show that vindictive- 
ness should hold no place in a human law professing to 
be just, and therefore that the doctrine of " life for life'* 
is an immoral principle of punishment. 

Of all the eternal laws that encircle humanity, there 
is not a more palpable and evident one than this— That 
all pain, suffering, or punishment endured by man, is 
inflicted for the ultimate purpose of purifying and re- 
forming him. Nowhere in creation have we the slight- 
est proof or hint that punishment is an end. It is al- 
ways a means to reclaim the offender. We have never 
in all God's legislation, infliction for infliction's sake. 
He has provided, it is true, that if His laws be broken, 
the penalty must and shall fall upon the head of the 
law-breaker ; but it cannot be doubted that the object 
of the punishment is to make the offender keep the 
Laws whole for the future. " God is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance." The extermination of a criminal forms no part 
of His economy; we are told that "there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth." 

And this reformatory principle of punishment 
seems as consonant with reason as with Almighty be- 
nevolence. What says Seneca, the first of philoso- 
phers, on this point ? " The end of all correction is 
either the amendment of wicked men, or to prevent the 
influence of evil example." And what says our highest 
law of morality, hereupon ? " If a brother be over- 
taken in a fault, rettore such a one." 

The very establishment of law exhibits a purpose. 
To what end exists a law if not to promote the good of 
those who are placed under it ? The design of law is 
not the infliction of penalty, but the conservation of 
morality. In all human law professing to be moral, 
and to be founded on eternal principles, therefore, pro- 
vision must be made for the reformation of the offender. 
In human law, indeed, the necessity is more stringent, 
if one may presume to say so much, than in divine law : 
for man owes more to man than the Deity owes to man : 
and the extermination of one malefactor by another, is 
a stent of cruelty at which even the relentless hell must 
shudder. 

Tried by eternal principles, then, what must we think 
of this Law of the Gallows ? Instead of attempting to re- 
form the miserable culprits who infringe its enactments, 
—-culprits who by the very showing of their judges, need 
reformation most of all, it seeks to destroy them alto- 
gether from the face of the earth,— flings their bodies 
into the remorseless grave, and rudely thrusts their des- 
pairing souls before the Judgement-seat of their angry 
God. What sort of morality is this ? 

Wordsworth in his Sonnets on behalf of the gibbet— 
a singular subject to sing sonnets upon, one thinks !— 
says, that in the infliction of penalty the wise ruler 
should 

" Copy with awe the one Paternal mind." 



I wonder if he can find in the Paternal example, an in- 
stance of punishment by utter extermination. I chal- 
lenge him, and those who think with him, to survey the 
whole universe in search of such a principle, and to 
find one. I should like to know, too, whether there is 
much that is paternal in a punishment which cuts off 
the offender from all chance or hope of mercy. In the 
system of divine government, there is — even according to 
the gloomiest theologians — mercy for the very worst of 
sinners: nay, did not Christ himself say, that "he 
came to call, not the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance :" — you, then, who tell us that we are to copy the 
one paternal mind, explain to us why it is that we are 
to violate the great example in the case before us ? 

We agree with you that the power of the state should 
be exercised in a paternal spirit ; although we wish you 
would remember that principle more frequently. The 
members of a community ore the children of the state, 
—and have a right to claim paternal care and kindness. 
Even the erring have this right ; for it is no part of a 
parent's moral duty to his child to cast him off, however 
disobedient. He is bound to punish, but he is also 
bound to pity, the offender. What should we think of 
the father, who, when his son was disobedient, were to 
destroy him ? The answer to' that question will also 
answer thie — What shall we think of that *' paternal" 
law which, when a member of the social family in- 
fringes it, takes away his life, deprives him of his only 
season for repentance, and sends him to his everlasting 
account, 

"Unhousell'd unanointed, unsnneal'd 
With all his Imperfection* on his headf" 

(To be continued.) 



A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

A Tajui. 

By Bbhthold Auebbach. 

Translated by Mary Hewitt. 

( Continued from p. 84.) 

If there were but some means of help provided for the 
troubled, bewildered soul which is seeking for aid ! 
In former days the churches at all times stood open, in 
order that he who is tossed and tempested in the tu- 
mult of life might encompass himself with calm peace ; 
that he might there raise his own soul to heaven, to the 
original fountain of spiritual life, to Him who guides 
the world by eternal laws, and who conducts the life 
of every human being by a wise plan which is only con- 
cealed from us during time. But they have now adorned 
the churches with all kinds of baubles, and jewellry of 
gold and silver, and this useless trumpery must be de- 
fended from the hands of those who do not always come 
hither for prayer. The churches are closed, and even 
if they did still stand open, it is only a few who would 
find the right entrance to tho holy temple of their 
hearts, the key of which one na« not first to fetch 
from the sexton, but in which, a determined will, 
and integrity of purpose loosens both bolts and ban* 

How refreshing it is however in such bewilderments 
to meet with a friendly hand who can lead us out, and 
restore us again to ourselves ! 

Stephan longed after such a brother of the heart. 

But has it not often happened to thee thus, that 
when thy soul has been agitated thou hast met with a 
true man, and yet he did not understand thy anxiety 
and distress, because he himself was moved by that 
which was foreign to thee, and of which thou had*st no 
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knowledge, and thou wast afresh made aware, that de- 
liverance seldom comes through others ; it must pro- 
ceed, and raise us towards heaven from the depths of 
our own souls. 

In this state of mind, Stephan went through the vil- 
lage ; he seemed forlorn and a stranger to himself, and 
to the whole world ; he seemed as if he knew nobody, 
for he was an alien in his own heart as in his own 
home. 

He was ashamed of going to the ale-house, and for- 
getting his sorrows in drink, because only yesterday he 
had buried his eldest child. In passing the schoolmas- 
ter's he saw a light in his room, and there he deter- 
mined to go. To the schoolmaster, a man in the prime 
of life, and a good-hearted man too, Stephan was under 
an obligation ; it was he who had obtained for him the 
little office that he held as highway-mender, and since 
then they often saw one another. Stephan who had 
lived in the city, and who had a particular sense of 
honour, fancied that this was the man for him, who, 
spite of his humble condition, was capable of feeling es- 
teem for him, and this in fact was the case. 

Stephan found with the schoolmaster a great num- 
ber of men and youths ; jit looked at first almost like 
a prayer-meeting, everybody was listening with so 
much devotion. But they were talking about another 
world to which they wished to go while yet in the body. 
They were emigrants who were come to the school- 
master that he might read to them books about North 
America, and the best means of becoming successful 
settlers there, etc. 

A thought passed like a flash of lightning through 
Stephen's whole being; and whilst he stood there list- 
ening, he kept quietly lifting up first one foot and then 
the other, as if he would assure himself that he was 
not fast to the ground, but* that? he too could get 
away. 

yfhen the reading came to an end, they all went out 
noisily into the open air. Every one, if he might have 
had his will, would immediately have rushed forth into 
the primeval forests, and felled a tree which had stood 
undisturbed from the day of creation, and dug into 
the surface of the earth ; every one fancied that there 
was such strength and power in him, that at one grasp 
he could break off a thick tree-trunk, as easily as a 
little switch. In moments of excitement and enthusi- 
asm, such as these men are often capable of accom- 
plishing great things, nay, almost superhuman ; in such 
moments famous heroic deeds have been done on the 
battle-field. But it is much easier to stand forth boldly 
• amid the thunder of cannon, than to labour on in a 
quiet determination, for years, fighting out a battle 
with the petty drudgeries of life—a battle in the heart. 

Stephan had to fight through such a battle as this. 

Many of the people withdrew to the alehouse. There, 
as in the meantime they could do nothing for their 
future, they fancied they might break all restraint, and 
give themselves up to idleness till the new activity be- 
gan. There are men — nay, there are whole nations — 
who are always promising to themselves, and others, 
a life's-Monday, which is at hand. They say, or think, 
" At this time, at the middle of the week, one never can 
think of beginning any good thing ; just let us wait till 
these two or three days, and Sunday are over, and then 
you'll see with what spirit we will Bet to." Header, do 
you not know such as these who, so to say, are always 
getting ready, but never setting to work ? 

But this promising is nothing at all but an evasion. 
Every day has its d.uty, and he who gives himself up to- 
day to doing nothing, will be found a lazy helper for the 
future work. 

There was high merrymaking at the alehouse, /or 
there Duke Lumtws was carousing with his company, 



which consisted of the greater part of the younger emi- 
grants. Duke Lumbus had been the proprietor of a 
pretty considerable farm, who, a few months before, had 
lost his young wife. He had been two days from home 
on a journey, when she fell down a ladder in the barn ; 
and when, on the following day, he returned home, he 
received the horrible news of her death. After this he 
appeared to feel a disgust against life in the village, 
sold his farm, and thus, from his own property, and 
that which he had received with his wife, he was pos- 
sessed of a considerable sum of ready money. He it 
was who was the original mover in this emigration 
scheme, and it was by him that the young people had 
been wrought into this degree of enthusiasm. 

" It is I," said he to them one day, " who first showed 
you the way to America ; I go in advance of you, and 
am your duke. I have discovered America for you ; I 
am your Columbus." 

"Duke Lumbus!" exclaimed they all; and, after 
that time, he bore the name with pride and majestic 
dignity. 

The name of the noble man, who with inflexible cou- 
rage discovered a new, dinknown world, which has be- 
come a place of refuge for so many helpless beings 
seeking for freedom, was, on this occasion, turned to 
a joke. 

Duke Lumbus was a large, well-made man, who, 
since he had determined to emigrate, had left his beard, 
which was of a ruddy colour, unshorn ; it was now the 
only plantation he was possessed of, and he called it his 
princely territorial woods. 

He had promised them on this evening a great drink- 
ing bout. 

"We will drink a whole field," exclaimed he, and 
his company were quite agreeable to it. They behaved 
themselves as recruits sometimes do before they enter 
the garrison, who for days and weeks take every pos- 
sible liberty, and will no longer be restrained by the 
customary regulations of the world. 

Late in the night, when they rose up from their 
carouse, Duke Lumbus exclaimed, " Halloa ! there, 
publican, undo the yard-door ; a whole acre will go out !" 

In the meantime Stephan had long been gone home 
with other quiet and sober people; they could very 
well see that all this drinking and rioting was not the 
true way for their ultimate success : but they could not 
succeed in dissevering their sons from Duke Lumbus, 
and several, therefore, often put a good face on the 
matter, and even drunk with them. 

From this time Stephan went about cherishing in his 
mind thoughts of life in the new world. A man who 
gives himself up to the idea of emigration is like a tree 
which is suddenly torn up out of the ground ; the roots, 
which have hitherto lain in darkness, are exposed to the 
light, and it is very possible that he may wither and die 
before he obtains the new soil 

Not one word did Stephan say to Margaret about his 
determination. He wished to perfect his plan in his 
own mind. He knew very well also what impediments 
there were in the way of its accomplishment, and it was 
not till these were overcome that he wished to [make 
complete preparation. He was always thinking that 
here, in this country, he never could do justice to him- 
self; that could only properly be done in the new- 
world. It seemed to him as if now he had only just 
awoke to his power as a man ; and, in 8 certain sense, 
this was perfectly the case. He felt a certain pride, a 
degree of self-esteem, in being able to form the whole 

Slan himself without consulting with another ; but he 
ad yet to experience how it succeeds with him who 
dissevers himself from those who properly belong to 
himself, and how he rushes towards an abyss. 
Margaret, on her part, also cherished a new life within 
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her, and she dared not make it known to Stephan. He 
was her wedded husband before God and the world, and 
yet she wept in silence, as if she had to conceal her 
shame. Would not, indeed, new trouble come into the 
house with the new life, for he had borne the death of 
his eldest child with as much indifference as if by its 
death a burden had only been taken from his shoulders. 
Thus were two people, closely bound together, living 
under the same roof, separated as if by an ocean. 

Stephan often shook his head oyer his work as if he 
" had bees in his bonnet ;" then again he would stand 
for a minute with a stone under his foot and forget to 
strike it, so completely was he lost in thought. The 
time seemed to him to pass extremely slowly, because 
he was now deprived of the only treasure which he had 
preserved through all his misery — his watch. It is true 
that he had only put it in pawn, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of his child's funeral, but he knew that he could 
never redeem it; and it was to him as if he had lost a 
part of his own existence. It seemed almost to him as 
if one by one he should have to part with his limbs, as 
if he felt traces of poverty bodily upon him. Sometimes, 
it is true, he had not looked at his watch through the 
whole day, but now it seemed as if he missed a part of 
his mind. When he heard any hour strike in the vil- 
lage, he began to consider with himself what hour it 
could be, as if he must have it exactly in his head, else 
he could neither live nor work. If the wind were in 
such a direction as he could not hear the church clock, 
it seemed to him as if he were in a deep wilderness, far 
from any human being, and then again he thought, 
" thus will it one day be on thy estate in America ; there 
will be no village clock ; there no bell will sound, thou 
thyself must compute the time, and arrange all things 
thyself! " Whenever he thought of breaking up the 
new land in the primeval woods, every blow which he 
now gave in breaking a stone seemed to him like an un- 
necessary waste of strength ; on his own land would he 
labour, and not merely for miserable days-wages. 

One day as he felt at the pocket where he used to 
keep his watch he thought to himself, if the bed on 
which the grandmother sleeps were at liberty, then one 
might redeem one's watch. It seemed suddenly to him 
as if the thought of the old grandmother had taken the 
pillow from under his head ; he laughed involuntarily, 
and the evil spirit drove him on yet farther. From this 
time he could think about nothing but the death of the 
old woman. So long as she lived, Margaret would not 
give her consent to the emigration, neither would any 
body buy the little house on which she had an annuity. 

One Sunday morning, Stephan was the first person 
who left the church; outside the door, however, he re- 
mained standing as if he were rooted to the ground. He 
let all the congregation pass by, gazing at them fixedly 
and thinking to himself what would this and that per- 
son say, if the old grandmother were suddenly to die. 

At home he was nearly always silent, or only broke out 
now and then into violent anger; the least thing put him 
in a passion ; he quarrelled with the world because he 
quarrelled with himself. 

Reader, has it not also happened thus to thee, that 
for days and weeks thou hast gone about the world, and 
scarcely seen anything of it, because thy soul was occu- 
pied by one single thought, which met thee everywhere? 
In what a state. of intoxication thou then art! every- 
thing is strange to thee, and thou art become almost 
strange to thyself, and that which thou at length dost — 
may be decisive for thy whole life— thou scarcely any 
longer dost it with a clear, bright mind. It is well for 
thee when this absorbing thought is an honest one, 
which strengthens and encourages thee for actions 
which would otherwise be beyond thy weak strength* 

Stephan now went regularly every evening to hear 



the readings of the schoolmaster; but he did not hear 
much of them ; he sate there, but his soul was far 
away, engaged in a painful conflict. Margaret plainly 
observed what was passing within him, but she never 
suspected the latter. 

The family distress increased ; wages remained the 
same, and the price of provisions was more than dou- 
ble. The grandmother was again quite well, and this 
always excited Stephan's anger. An extraordinary 
change had taken place in him ; he always held himself 
erect, and seized upon everything boldly and eagerly, 
because he was encouraged by a hope. But again, like 
a black speck, did that impediment stand between him 
and the bright future. It was a peculiar consolation- to 
him to assist those who had determined to emigrate in 
working out their plans and making their preparations. 
It seemed to him like the time when he had assisted 
those who were returning to their domestic hearths ; 
they could all of them go away merrily; they had a 
home waiting for them ; now, however, Stephan wished 
to go himself. It seemed to him as if beyond the sea 
mighty trees and fertile fields were waiting for him, and, 
so to say, as if they inquired with astonishment why it 
was long before he came. 

But in this intercourse with men who had no longer 
any obligations of duty at home, Stephan wasted a deal 
of his own time, and thereby increased his own neces- 
sities. And then when he was alone at his work he thus 
thought to himself; why is a man who kills hundreds 
of people in war lauded as a hero ;— here is a human 
life which sinks us daily deeper into misery ; — she wiil 
die some time, why should I not hasten that time ? 
— Thus thought he, and he lifted the hammer high in 
the air, and struck with such force on the stone, that 
the pieces of it flew wide ; and again he thought ;— but 
there is nothing in this world more disgraceful than to 
be waiting and hoping for the death of anybody. Every- 
body is so glad to live, why then should they go out of 
the way for me? No, thou shalt live, old woman, as 
long as thou canst ; it is a good thing that all our 
thoughts do not immediately become true. 

When he got home, however, he could not look the 
old grandmother in the face ; he was conscious of a 
heavy crime against her. And once, when he looked at 
her with displeasure and a low curse, because she ate 
up' the victuals so eagerly, he remembered the sinful 
thoughts he had had towards her, and handed to her the 
morsel which he was just about to put to his own mouth. 
But it was not always that he was able to take a morsel 
from his lips for her, for the pale ghost of famine often 
laid its hand upon him. 

There was no longer any bedding in the house, ex- 
cepting that on which the grandmother lay ; all the rest 
was sold. Stephan lay down at night hungry, and co- 
vered himself with his old torn soldier's cloak. Marga- 
ret had taken the children to her that they might keep one 
another warm, but she could get no rest at night, for it 
seemed to her as if there were a continual cry within 
her for food. To this was added discontent with her 
husband; she wished to talk with him; for words in- 
deed were the only things that were given to them ; she 
wished to open her whole heart to him ; but her throat 
seemed choked, and her tongue dried up. 

Header, dost thou know how it is when a person lies 
down hungry to sleep ? He rolls about sorrowfully and 
can find no rest Heavy thoughts rend and tear him if 
he be not wholly exhausted by want, and when sleep 
really comes and rocks him for a while into forgetfnl- 
ness, he trembles, at his sudden awakening as if he 
were terrified by evil spirits, and a gnawing pain con- 
sumes his life. Horrible are the shapes which rise be- 
fore the famishing wretch in the solitary night ! The 
whole world is dead and still, his sorrow and his want 
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axe alone awake. A curse out of the deepest gloom of 
his soul will arise—he will destroy— take heed oh af- 
flicted one, that in the madness against thyself and the 
world, thou durst not burden thyself with an eternal 
sin! 

Thus went Stephen hungry to rest, and thus he awoke 
in the middle of the night. He started up hastily. Who 
is it that has laid his hammer beside his bed ? Hs 
seised it and, swinging it aloft, rushed towards the 
chamber of the old grandmother. At that moment 
Margaret, who woke when he did, called to him: 
" For God's sake, Stephen." said she, " you are not 
about to kill me and the babe that is yet unborn I " 

Stephen involuntarily threw himself on his knees by 
the bed ; he could not speak for a long time. Death 
and life met in this moment in his soul— he was about 
to commit murder, and a young life was announced to 
him. 

At length he burst into violent tears. " That unborn 
child is an angel," said he, " it has saved me. Thou 
good, good Margaret, why hast thou told me nothing 
about it r" 

She wept and explained to him that she very well 
knew his thoughts about emigrating, but that she was 
doubly afraid of him. Stephen was now angry with 
himself. Margaret comforted him with affectionate 
words, and at length he said,— 

" Forget and forgive everything! I see it ; I see it, 
how should I have been able to live in a solitary house, 
and I know what I have been guilty of in my own mind. 
Don't ask me any more ; forget and forgive everything; 
you are so good and that I shall always think of. We 
two must, above everything, have only one heart, 
and one soul with each other when we emigrate; be- 
cause out there in the wide world, and in the lonesome 
woods, we shall have nobody but ourselves." 

And now all want and the long separation of heart 
was forgotten by the two, and it was to them as if they 
had enjoyed the best of food. They spoke confidingly 
to each other of their future, and endeavoured to 
strengthen each other to wait patiently for awhile. 

Stephen now resolved with himself again to be indus- 
trious and to put an end to all evil thoughts in himself. 
This resolve enabled him at length to regain his peace. 

The old grandmother who slept on the other side of a 
thin partition, must have heard during the night, some 
part of the conversation, for towards morning they were 
awoke by a violent bewailing cry from the old woman. 
They hastened to her and could not pacify her for a 
long time. 

"You have been," at length she said when she could 
speak, " with little Mary (so she always called herself) 
to a great desert and there you have suddenly tied me 
fast and left me. I am left all alone in wind and snow ; 
don't leave little Mary! When my father comes he'll 
give you a beating." 

It was with difficulty that they composed her. 

From this day Stephen was doubly industrious in his 
work. Spring approached and with it an amelioration 
of their want ; still there was in his manner an inde- 
scribable tenderness towards the old woman, and Mar- 
garet did not understand what he meant when one day 
he said, — 

" If grandmother might only live a long time yet ! I 
have thought that our little child should learn to walk 
on our own ground in America— but it must be done 
hew." 

He would often play for hours in an evening with the 
old woman, and let her have her own way in everything 
for she was very wilful. All this is easily said, but it re- 
quired in reality a great deal of patience and tenderness. 
He regularly heard her say her hymn out of her hymn 
book; often indeed she could not remember what was 



the hymn which she had learned by heart at school, ' 
and then he would read to her alphabetically the first 
line of each ; and whilst he was reading, she would for- 
get what she wanted and desired again to play with 
beans. It was an especial pleasure to her one day, 
when the schoolmaster who came to Stephen heard her 
say her hymn, and then gave her a little picture. Ste- 
phan also took an innocent part in this childish pleasure. 

When in the spring the grand procession of emigrants 
prepared to set forth on their long journey, the old dis- 
quiet again agitated Stephen, and when he saw the 
train pass by as he was breaking stones by the road- 
side, he said, by way of parting salutation, with a bitter 
smile, — 

44 1 must keep the roads in good order that you may 
get on well, but I can't help thinking that you are a sort 
of pioneers who open a way for me to come more easily 
after you." 

Duke Lumbus shouted and sung incessantly, as they 
travelled onward ; he would hear nothing of the deep, 
heart-sorrow, which so many experienced. With re- 
gard to Duke Lumbus, Stephen always stood in a pecu- 
liar position. He never allowed himself to be decoyed 
to his carousals ; he felt a certain repugnance towards 
this man, and yet nobody could say anything bad 
against him. That he had spent a considerable part of 
his money nobody thought anything of. Perhaps the 
audaciousness, the overbearing impudence with which 
Duke Lumbus seized hold of the world, and dealt with 
men like puppets, which he now set here, and now 
there, and made to shout and dance according to his 
own whim— perhaps this it was which repelled Stephen 
from him. " The fact is," thought Stephen often to 
himself, " such a man as that, who has money, goes on 
quite in a different way in the world; he is everywhere 
at home, can run any where, and have any thing; 
whilst such as we, on the other hand, are always fright- 
ened and timid, and feel as if every moment somebody 
might come into the house and drive them out" 

When Duke Lumbus drove nast Stephen on the road, 
he said to him, "Hark you, Stonehammer, I shall buy 
a dukedom in America, and shall call it Lumbia ; and, 
when you come, I'll make you a present of a hundred 
acres r 

Stephen made him no answer. 

For the first few days after the emigrants had left the 
village, it was as if there was everywhere a gap ; every- 
where was missing a somebody whom they had long: 
been accustomed to, and everybody thought they should 
never forget them. But how is it in reality 7 When a 
person, or a community, are sunk in the stream of life, 
and vanish from sight, it is only like a stone when it 
falls in the water : at first it opens and severs the stream ; 
then it causes dissolving circles, till at length the waves 
flow on smoothly as before. 

As the emigrants left the place, the young swallows 
councilled in familiar twitterings, as they rested on the 
willows by the brook, as to where they should fix their 
nests ; and then, circling round many a roof-tree, they 
conversed in the air about their building-plans. And 
yet their nests were not finished when scarcely any- 
body in the village thought any longer of the emigrant- 
band which had removed itself hence to build for 
themselves in other climes. Where were they now 
wandering? 

Stephen and the schoolmaster were the only two who 
frequently spoke of the wanderers, and accompanied 
them, in thought, over the sea. 

(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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[The following article has been in our possswion six 
months ; and has been prevented appearing by circum- 
stances unconnected with the subject itself. It refers 
to an article in our Record of May 8th; " A Printer's 
Phonetic Alphabet," by M. Mathews, of Bristol.— Eds.] 



I THE WRITING AND PRINTING REFORM. 

TO THE SDIT0B8 OF HOWITT'S JOURNAL. 

A 7BW words in explanation of this projected Reform, 
with a copy of the new Printing Alphabet, and a speci- 
men of its use, cannot fail to interest the readers of 
your Journal, particularly as the subject has been re- 
ferred to, on two former occasions, and a " Printer's 
Phonetic Alphabet" proposed. 

We all know that to learn to spell is one of the great* 
est difficulties in life, and one which but a small num- 
ber of those who acquire the art of writing, ever mas- 
ter, so far as to escape the supposed dishonour of being 
" bad spellers." What a moral hangs by this tale! It 
takes a longer time to learn to spell than to learn to 
speak! True spelling is easy enough, being nothing 
more than the resolving of a word into its component 
sounds ; and as the sounds or real letters of our lan- 
guage are only forty (including six compound letters, 
such as t in bind, and/ in jug, which it is necessary for 
all practical purposes to treat as single letters,) a few 
hours' consideration of them by any one who has at- 
tained the full use of his reasoning faculties, would be 
sufficient to enable him to spell every word in the lan- 
page ; while children might be taught to do the same 
in the course of two or three weeks' practice and ob- 
servation. False spelling must necessarily be difficult, 
and just in proportion to the degree in which it is false. 
Now, it is a subject capable of familiar demonstration, 
that every word in the English language, not excepting 
the three words that are composed of single letters, 
A, I, O, may be spelled in from sixteen to upwards of 
a million different ways ! And, however so spelt, may 
be pronounced in from above a hundred to a great many 
million different ways ! ! according to the authority of 
other words in the language ; and it is only by an amaz- 
ing effort of memory, an effort continued through seve- 
ral years, and one of which the mind is almost inca- 
pable after we have passed the period of childhood — it 
is only by such an effort that the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of each word in the language can be attained. 

Should the reader be happily oblivious of his school- 
boy davs, when he thumbed the spelling-book, bedewed 
with his tears, in the vain endeavour to remember con- 
tradictions, such as that n, o is no, and d, o doo, that 
t, o is toe, and *, o too, — no, we mistake, this is not the 
custom, it is t, o too, and «, o so — if, since those would- 
be-happy days but for the dreadful spelling-book, he 
has never had the pleasure to " rear the tender thought, 
and teach the young idea " a, b, ab; e, b, eb; i, 6, ib; 
o, b, ob; u, b, ub; every syllable being composed of 
sounds different from those employed in spelling it— or 
if he has never thought about the matter of letters be- 
ing intended fa be the representatives of sounds, and 
has consequently not looked into our orthography, he 
may possibly demur to the statement just made —that 
our English spelling sanctions so many ways of writing, 
and then of pronouncing every word. The tables of 
letters, sounds, and words, on which these calculations 
are made, will be found in a small pamphlet published 
in connexion with this reform, entitled " A Plea for 
Phonotypy and Phonography," by A. J. Ellis,* to which 
the reader is referred. The results of the tables are 
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these— There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet and 
forty sounds in the language ; each letter represents on 
the average four different sounds (some letters repre- 
senting seven,) and each sound in the spoken language, 
is spelt, on the average, in our ordinary orthography, 
in nine different ways (some sounds being written in as 
many as twenty different ways.) 

Let us arraign at the bar of common sense, one of our 
most familiar words, and hear its evidence. Take the 
monosyllable " it," consisting of only two letters; and, 
of course, the higher the number of letters and sounds 
in a word, the greater will be the variety of spellings 
andpronunciations to be obtained from them. 

IT may be spelt in 154 ways, as in the first line be- 
low, on the authority of the words given in the second 
line ; and when so written, each of the spellings may 
be pronounced in a great variety of ways, above ten on 
the average, thus giving more than 1600 modes of pro- 
nouncing the word ! 

IT. — et, eei, eit, it, iie, iat, 
pretty, breeches, surfett, sit, give, parliament, 

fate, iet, ieie, igkt, oi, «t, tiit, 
carriage, studied, sieve, sc'iuuyAt, women, btuiness, gtalt, 

yt.=14 varieties for the vowel, 
symbol. 

IT. — ibt, ist, ied, igkt, \pldh, ]pt, 
fait, indfof, snapped^ sougAt, pktAjncal, Ptolemy, 

ite, iik, itt, vtto, b.= 11 varieties for the 
route, Jftomas, hatter, two mawotint. 

consonant; 11x14=154. 

The spellings in the upper line show what the orthogra- 
phy of the word might be, as justified by the word 
under it, and which contains the same sound ; that is, 
the word " it " might be spelled " et " instead of " it," 
if we usee in "pretty" (pronounced pritty), and so 
with all the other variations* It is not necessary to il- 
lustrate the varieties of pronunciation of which the 
above spellings are susceptible, further than by exhibit- 
ing one example. Let us suppose that a person igno- 
rant of the orthography of many of our words, and of 
"it" among others, should wish to spell "it." He 
might be acquainted with forfeit, smfett, etc, that ter- 
minate with the sound of "it," and would perhaps 
write " eit." Now, let this spelling be given to a fo- 
reigner, who, we will suppose, knows the pronunciation 
of a few words, and he might pronounce it in at least 
fifteen different ways, thus — 



err 


(it.) — eit, 
being, 


conceit, 


at, 
veil, 


et, 
heifer, 


T k- 


it, 
-it, 


a/, si. 
na/ion, bus/le. 













or five variations of sound on the vowel, and three 
(reckoning the mute t in " bustle") on the consonant. 
As each of the vowel varieties may be used with each 
of the consonant varieties, the number of variations is 
found by multiplying the two numbers. 

What is the remedy for this monstrous evil. There 
is but one. It is alike simple and effectual, and is ap- 
plied by phonographers and phontftypers with a zeal 
proportionate to the importance of the cause. It is, to 
have an alphabet that contains a letter for every sound, 
and to use such alphabet in a consistent way, by spel- 
ling all words in accordance with their pronunciation. 

A bugbear seems to stand in the way of the reform ; 
the bugbear of etymology ; but we have only to look it 
steadily in the face, and it vanishes out of sight Ety- 
mology and orthography are distinct branches of philo- 



logical science ; each is subject to its own laws, and the 
attempt to unite them is productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences to botn. 

In connection with this reform of our orthography, we 
have the advantage of a phonetic system of shorthand ; 
briefer and better adapted for reporting than any system 
that ever was or ever can be, based upon the old alpha- 
bet — a system that is available for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing, is five times as expeditious as the com- 
mon long hand, and equally legible. The following is 
the alphabet for printing, with a specimen of its use — 

THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 





VOWELS. 




CONSONANTS. 


HtUro- Phono- ExampUof its 


Hstero- Phono- BxampU of its 


tffC. 


type. sound. 


tape. 


type. 


tOmnd. 


e 

a 


t e eA 
E a ale 


1 


ll 


rope 
rofa 


ah 


1 q alms 


t 


T t 


hie 


au 


9 e all 


d 


D d 


fade 




66 

t 
8 
& 


o ope 
VJ m food 

1 i til 
E e HI 
A a am 


ch 
j 
k 
g 


J j 

Cc' 
Gg 


etch 
edge 
leek 
league 


6 


o olive 


f 


F« 


sa/e 


ft 


U u «p 


v 


V v 


save 


ft* 


U u f oot 


th 


It 


wrea/A 




DIPHTHONGS. 


th 


ad 


wreatfe 


i 


£ j isle 


s 


S s 


hiw 


01 


9 Oil 


z 


Z z 


hii 


ow 


7T* owl 


ah 


£ J 


virions 


u 


Uu nude 


zh 


3* 


virion 


C0ALB8CENTS. 


r 


Br 


for 


y 


V ** 


1 


L 1 


hU 


w 


Ww wej 


m 


Mm 


seem 




ASPIRATE. 


n 


N n 


seen 


h 


Hh Jay 


*g 


Wn 


ox* 



L 



ae pen and ae pres. 

Yun Jtnius wect st bj de mvntenx and stems, 
Entranst bj de p3*r ov hiz on plezent dremz, 
Til de sjlent, and wsward, and wonderin tin 
Feud a plmm dat had feln from a pasin berdz win. 
Egzultin and prvd, Ijc a ber at hiz pla, 
He bor de nu, prjz tm hiz dwelirj awa, 
He gazd fer a hwjl at its butiz, and den 
He cat it, and /apt it, and celd it B. Pen. 

Bat its majiccl us he diseaverd not yet, 
Til he dipt its brjt lips in a fanten ov jet ; 
And o ! hwot a glorias tin it becam, 
Per it spoc tm de world in a langwej qv flam ; 
Hwjl its master rot on, ljc a beuj inspjrd, 
Til de harts ov de nuliunz wer melted and fjrd. 
It cam az a bum, and a blesin tm men, 
as pesful, de pur, de victorius pen 

Yun Jenius went fort on hiz ramblz wans roor, 
as vast sanies cavernz ov ert tm eesplor ; 
He serct de rmd roc, and wid raptor he fond 
B. substens unnon, hwia he bret from de grand. 
He fazd it wid fjr, and rejest in de gsnj, 
Az he melted de or intm earacterz stranj, 
TQ hiz tets, and hiz ef erts, wer ersud wid sucses, 
Per an enjin aproz, and he cold it H Pees. 



as Pen and de Pres, (blest aljens I) combjnd 
Tm sof n de hart, and enljt'n de mjnd ; 
Fer <IAT tm de trejurz ov nolej sav bert, 
And aiS sent dem fort tm de ends ov de ert. 
aar bat'lz fer trmt wer trjamfent inded, 
And de rod ov de tjrent woz snapt ljc a red. 
aa wer mad tm egzelt us, tm tec as, tm bles, 
aoz invalueb'l bruderz — de Pen and de Pres. 

J. C. Puns. 

Corresponding with this, there is a phonetic longhand 
alphabet, like the one in every-day use, but with new 
script letters for the new printing letters, and formed on 
their model. Notwithstanding phonetic shorthand is so 
much more expeditious than phonetic longhand, and is, 
in general, plainer to read, it is advisable to employ the 
longhand on some occasions, as for the addresses out- 
side of letters, in legal documents, etc. 

In this practical age, I must confess I was somewhat 
disappointed to see in your Journal, (No. 19) Mr. M. 
Mathews's Phonetic Alphabet, without a single sen- 
tence printed in accordance with it, to show how U 
works, although its chief excellence is said to consist in 
the fact that it requires no new letters. The above ape- 
cimen of Phonotypy is here repeated in it that the rea- 
der may compare the merits of the two alphabets. 

fcY PEN AND fcY PRES. 

Ync Djynius w6kt awt bay toy mawntens and strymz, 
Entramst bay toy paVr ov hue oen plezent drymz, 
Til toy saylent, and wsewurd, and wonderic xic 
Fawnd a; plwm toat had f&ln from a; pesic berdz W19. 
Egzultic and prawd, layk n boy at hiz pla?, 
Hy beer toy mw prayz tw hiz dwefy awa:. 
Hy gszd fer a; hwayl at its biwtiz, and toen 
Hy kut it, and eept it, and kdld it M Pen. 

But its madjikel yws hy diskuverd not yet, 
Til hy dipt its brayt lips in sb fawnten ov djet, 
And oc ! hwot 83 gkerios xi9 it byksm, 
For it spcek tw toy world in ec lacgwedj ov flsem, 
Hwayl its master rat on, layk a bro inspayrd, 
Til toy harts ov toy miliuns wer melted and &yrd. 
It k»m az a; bwn, and 83 blesi9 tw men, 
t)y py»fol» ^y pywr, toy viktoerius pen. 

YU9 Djynius went foerx on hiz ramb'lz wnns moor, 
fty vast snnlcs kavernz ov erx tw ecspker, 
Hy sertct toy rwd rok, and wito raytywr hy fawnd 
JE substens unnam, hwitc hy brot from toy grawnd. 
Hy fiwzd it wito fayr, and rydjoyst in toy tctewrj, 
Az hy melted toy oer intw karakterz stnendj, 
Til hiz xdts and hiz efcrts wer krawnd wito sukses, 
For an endjin nprcez, and hy kold it ,E Pres. 

^y Pen and toy Pres, (blest alayens !) kombaynd 
To sofn toy hart, and enlayt'n toy maynd; 
For ^AT tw toy trejiwrs ov noledj garv berx, 
And t)IS sent tocm faax tw toy endz ov toy erx. 
tyer bat'z for trwx wer tnyumfent indyd, 
And toy rod ov toy tayrent woz snapt layk 83 ryd. 
Qa wer nued tw egzdlt us, tw tytc us, tw bles ; 
©aa invahwebl brutoerz— toy Pen and toy Pres. 

J. K. Pkins. 

The Pitman and Ellis alphabet (as we may calLit for 
the sake of distinction; for in the toils of its construc- 
tion and improvement, A. J. Ellis, Esq., formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has shared perhaps equally 
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with Mr. Isaac Pitman, the originator of this Literary 
Reform) has had the advantage of three years and-a- 
half constant working ; while Mr. Mathews's alphabet 
has never perhaps, been tested by the composition of a 
single page. During these three years and-a-half, the 
New Testament, five sheets of the Bible, " Paradise 
Lost," a portion of the monthly Phonotypic Journal, 
for 1844-6, and the whole of the work from January, 
1846, to the present time ; some elementary books, and 
various pamphlets, averaging 1,000 impressions of each, 
have been printed in the phonotypic alphabet. It is not 
to be expected that so extensive a course of printing 
experiments could be prosecuted without yielding a 
rich harvest of practical improvements. I am inclined 
to think that if Mr. Mathews had printed but one 
small book in his alphabet, both it, and the vowel scale, 
would have been somewhat modified. 

The "greatest advantage" of the other alphabet, "that 
it can be adopted for printing without the expense of 
new types," is no advantage at all. Phonotypes cost 
no more than common types, after the matrices for the 
new letters are prepared. At present they are paid for 
out of the Printing Reform Fund; but in a few years the 
type-founders will supply them, as they do those of 
the old letters. As types as well as other articles in this 
world, wear out, a printer suffers no loss in ordering a 
fount of phonotypes, instead of heterotypes. 

I must not trespass further on your space now, but 
hope to have the pleasure of looking in upon your 
readers again shortly, as 

FONE. 



The following remarks from a correspondent recently 
received, may form an appropriate pendant to the above 
article. They express the opinions and enthusiasm 
regarding the Phonetic art which are entertained by a 
very large and growing class : — 

" Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the Phonetic systems, 
is entitled to our warmest expressions of gratitude. He 
has more than doubled the power of the press ; he has 
shown how it may, instead of addressing one class, be 
enabled to address all men. He has unlocked the trea- 
sures of the literary world ; he has for ever abolished 
the monopoly of learning, and has called the people of 
all nations to drink at the life-giving streams of know- 
ledge. 

" Priest-craft, war, pestilence, slavery, and the thou- 
sand evils which afflict this beautiful earth, and which 
can only be perpetuated by maintaining a portion of the 
human race in ignorance will vanish before the light of 
easily acquired knowledge, as a dreary night disappears 
before the rising sun. 

" To say that Isaac Pitman has immortalized himself, 
is to speak in very measured terms. He has created for 
himself a name, over which future generations will de- 
light to linger. It may be safely predicted, that wher- 
ever a Bible, a Milton, or a Shakespere, are read, there 
will the name of Pitman form a sweet association. If 
ever the millions become readers, to Pitman will they 
be indebted. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours truly, 

34, Dundas-street, Glasgow, W. White." 

20th Dec, 1847. 



AMERICAN LYNCHING.— THE DESPERADOES OF 
THE SOUTH-WEST. 

Hie Harbinger, the weekly organ 'of the American 
Associatists, a journal very ably conducted, notices a 
work recently published under the title — " The Despe- 
radoes of the South -West," in which the following pic- 
ture of the state of society in the New South-Western 
settlements is given : — 

" After enumerating some of the incidents connected 
with Lynching, the popular frenzy excited by the 
commission of a series of crimes, — the panic of univer- 
sal suspicion, in which men are dragged out of their 
beds at the hour of midnight, from the arms of their 
wives and the embraces of their children, and hurried 
before the stern tribunal of the Lynchers, by whom all 
not of their company are considered as enemies, and 
who, reversing the old maxim, that every one be re- 
garded as innocent until his guilt is proved, require all 
suspected to establish their innocence by clear evidence 
of an alibi— the revival of torture as a test of guilt, — 
whipping men till their gashed backs dye the grass 
around with purple, — the burning of those for whom 
hanging is considered too good a death, — and so forth, 
our author remarks : — 

" A few families, mostly poor labourers, select a rich 
valley in the forest, far from the old settlements, as the 
site of their future residence. Thither they drive their 
flocks, which are all their wealth, and haul their chil- 
dren in rude waggons. There they erect their little huts, 
out of rough, round logs ; and then commences a bat- 
tle with the toils of the wilderness. It requires the 
most arduous labours to clear away the forests, and 
turn them into fields for future harvests. And these la- 
bours have to be borne, under a total want, not alone 
of the luxuries of civilized life, but nearly always of the 
bare necessaries of subsistence also, save what the 
river and forest themselves supply — fish for the hook 
of the backwoods-boy, and' game for the hunter's 
rifle. Often, in these wild new settlements ftave I 
stayed all night, in my travels, with families who had 
been for weeks together without bread. Often, after 
the toils of the day are over, the father must spend half 
the night in Jire-hunting, to procure venison for the 
mouths of his children ; the ensuing day again to be 
passed in severe labour." 

" Let us not despise these rough pioneers. Such were 
all our fathers. They brave the arrow of the savage 
Indian, and the toil of the yet more savage woods, and 
cruel hunger, savager yet than all. Hidden from the 
eye of the world, the heroism of many Napoleons beats 
in their wild free hearts. Their keen axes hack away 
the tangled branches of the wilderness, that we may af- 
terwards rear there our palaces of marble. They fell 
the oak and the giant-armed ash, that our church- 
steeples may soar up there, with dazzling glitter, in the 
sun-beam. Our cities rise above their graves : our banks 
are built upon their bones ! 

" When a new settlement has been once begun, it 
gradually, and often rapidly increases, by fresh families 
of emigrants. At last the wealthy begin to move in. 
The first valley broken up becomes a kind of nucleus 
around which other settlements are formed, farther and 
farther out in other valleys : while more remote still 
some hardy hunter pitches his camp in yet deeper soli- 
tudes. 

" At this stage of progress no society can be more 
interesting. There are comparatively few people, and 
therefore they are all friends. As yet there is no law, 
and no need of law, for the fierce war of competition 
has not yet commenced— that competition which has 
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reduced the world to one great battle-field of opposing 
interests, where friendship bleeds, and human sym- 
pathy is trampled under foot, and the love of man to 
man dies out ; and even holy virtue, with the many, 
becomes a hollow sound, as of an echo from forgotten 
sepulchres! Then labour gives health. Luxury has 
not yet imported into effeminate towns her cohort of 
old diseases, and there is therefore no dear doctor, with 
sleepy syrups, and pills that poison while they cure. 
There are then few debts, and they are all debts of 
honour, and therefore need no coercion to secure a pay- 
ment, that is prompted as much by an honest pride as 
by a sense of imperious duty. There are then no quar- 
rels, because there are no lawyers, whose very life de- 
pends on the discord that breeds litigation. There are 
no splendid churches, with mellow-toned organ, and 
choir of dulcet voices, and golden-mouthed priest, with 
his manuscript of melodious words ! But many a log 
cabin is a temple of humble prayer, where the simple 
itinerant preacher draws, with cords of the heart, the 
rustic worshippers around him, and utters mild sen- 
tences of mystic fervour, that melt, like music of 
heaven, on the soul. Then, if you be a traveller, a 
stranger, every man you meet with is a brother, and 
every house you enter seems your own. The hunter re- 
ceives you with pure, though unpolished hospitality; 
presses you to stay all night ; and, should you stay a 
week, or month, the tender of a remuneration would be 
the greatest insult you could offer him. His children 
crowd around your knees with timid gladness ; the face 
of his good wife beams with smiles, as if you were an 
angel visitant dropped out of the skies. One who has 
so often experienced their kindness may be pardoned 
for thus alluding, in terms of so much enthusiasm, to 
the virtues of a simple-hearted people— virtues I have 
the sense to admire, if not the moral power to imitate. 

Soon refugees from justice, of other states, fly to those 
peaceful woods for an asylum. They were once poor 
and happy. They have dug up wealth for themselves 
and their children out of the earth, God Almighty's 
free bank, that asks no security on her issues but labour, 
and kn«ws no panic, and never stops payment. Now 
the pioneers are comparatively rich, and state sove- 
reignty is extended over them ; a judge is provided, 
and lawyers and a sheriff go round to assess and collect 
the taxes. But as yet they have no gaol and court- 
house, and the county-seat is perhaps a hundred miles 
distant, A different class of people now begin to settle 
among them — the aforesaid refugees : whiskered gam- 
blers ; land-speculators ; and thieves in general. Small 
groceries spring up thick as mushrooms in April. And 
now their camp-meetings, that once came round one 
every year, so peacefully, and bringing so many happy 
greetings of the hand and heart, are disturbed and 
broken up by the fierce revelry of drunken riot, and the 
mad warfare of bowie knives. Scarcely a night passes 
without a horse being stolen. It is useless to pursue 
him in the morning. At the rising of the sun the rogue 
is off forty miles in the wilderness. 

" Next follows the perpetration of all the most loath- 
some crimes in the criminal code— rape, robbery, and 
murder— in swift succession. The offenders who do 
not escape are taken. They must be guarded, for there 
is no gaol. The guard must be strong, as well as vigi- 
lant; for these villains are not without friends. To 
stand guard for six months is a great sacrifice, for men 
whose living depends solely on the labour of their own 
hands. And six months it must be, for the court sits 
only twice a year. But when court week comes, perhaps, 
as it generally happens, the judge does not come. Then 
the culprit must be be guarded six months longer. At 
last, after one or two yeaSS, thecojurt opens. The 
prisoner employs counjef iiuft, ifitbe^S^ <»*>> *» 




counsel puts it off for lack of a witness, who never yet 
has been born. Six months more elapse ; the case is 
called, and the lawyer finds a fatal flaw in the indict- 
ment, which is accordingly thrown out. Six months 
more the criminal must be guarded ; a new indictment 
is found. Then the case is again postponed for want of 
a material witness — one yet to be born. 

" At length, after three or four years, a trial is had, 
a verdict of guilty rendered, and now you might sup- 
pose the murderer would hang. No such thing. In 
the West an attorney never goes to trial on a good in- 
dictment. He quashes all the pood ones, and risks the 
fate of his client on one that he knows to be bad beyond 
question. Accordingly, the judgment is arrested. And 
now judge, juries, and prosecutors, heartily sick of the 
case, agree mutually that the prisoner be discharged. 
It is, one would think, high time to discharge him. He 
was poor as a beggar when arrested. He is now a gen- 
tleman of some considerable property. He has made 
it playing poker with his guard. Then, after all other 
means of redress have been exhausted, the honest, 
hard-working portion of the community organize them- 
selves into a community of lynchers, elect a captain, 
appoint a committee, and as they say, ' take justice into 
their own hands !' 

" Wo to the luckless lawyer who would hinder them. 
He may count on a coat of feathers without wings, and 
a jacket of tar, if not trousers ! For the backwoods- 
men view the disciples of Blackstone as their worst foes, 
who rescue every culprit from the clutches of justice. 
It is the lawyers who pick holes in every indictment. 
It is they who wheedle and mystify the judge. The ar- 
rival of lawyers therefore in a new settlement, is re- 
garded as the most serious calamity, an evil omen of 
coming misfortunes. And it must be confessed, they 
usually take great pains to justify their worst apprehen- 
sions, by raising the devil of litigation among them at 
the earliest moment opportunity offers. 

" The company of lynchers once formed, they pro- 
ceed to the execution of summary justice. It is easy 
to conceive what sad work they must make of it, ren- 
dered furious, as they have been by multitudinous 
wrongs. And accordingly, they whip, bang, torture, 
burn, flay alive; and however they may begin, end at 
last by acting like a band of savages. What else could 
be expected of such men, however honest, however 
merciful, stung to ungovernable rage by so many inju- 
ries, and now placed as judges in their own case, in a 
position beyond responsibility. By and by, the more 
cunning rogues take shelter under their protection, and 
bawl out the loudest for justice. Then the fruit of 
ruin is ripe. Men accuse their enemies of the most ap- 
palling crimes, in order to glut feelings of private re- 
venge. A hypocritical zeal for honesty becomes the 
cloak for rapine and murder. Vengeance supplants 
law, and brute force and fury trample down all show 
of order. — Government ceases, and every infernal pas- 
sion stalks about at will, to prey upon the bosom of so- 
ciety. No lion of the Lybian desert was ever half so 
pitiless as the mob, in a period of excitement. The 
rage of one man is fearfully revolting to the eyes of a 
calm spectator ; but it is no more to be compared to 
the fury of several thousands, than a dim spark is to be 
likened to the glare of a burning city. But the force 
is never wholly on one side only. The lynchers, or "re- 
gulators," as they are often called, soon find that their 
foes organize also; arm themselves, and prepare for 
systematic resistance, under the denomination of " mo- 
derators." Then commences a guerilla warfare as dark 
and deadly in its hate, as the old English contest be- 
tween the Bed and White Roses. It is a war of utter 
extermination." 
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PICTURES OF THE PRESENT IN IRELAND, BT ONB OH 
THE SPOT. 

We present a letter to oar readers which deserves the most 
serious perusal. It is from the same hand which has already 
given in our column* some stern and true limnings of the state 
of things In that unhappy country. It would appear as if 
everything which is done to benefit the people there, is con- 
verted by the selfish and despotic system in operation from a 
benefit into a curse. The gifts of the Americans to" the starving 
poor are actually turned into poison, and the philanthropy of 
our transatlantic brethren totally defeated, The Irish were 
laughed at and severely censured on the first introduction of 
Indian meal for refusing to eat it as poisonous. Here we have 
the evidence of a lady well acquainted with this corn, that it 
actually is a poison when the husk is not well removed, and 
that what is ground in Ireland for distribution to the indigent 
is sent out in this state. Humanity is deeply indebted to this 
brave-hearted American lady, who, undaunted by any difficul- 
ties, any amount of labour, and any hostility from the parties 
whom she exposes without scruple, devotes her life to going to 
and fro in such a country and making us acquainted with the 
actual state of things, and the real feelings, motives, and mi- 
series of the population. 

Croy Lodge, Bally Croy, 

January 25th, 1848. 

My Friend, 

You need not be told that I am in Ireland, 
sta doing nothing, but walking " to and fro," up and down the 
woe-begone western coast of that stricken isle, and see no hope 
that a brighter day is dawning for the wretched inhabitants. 
Their cup is ail gall; there seems to be no dashing or sprinkling 
of anything either stimulating or nourishing. 

I have been at Newport and Achill Sound with a box of 
clothes sent me from New York ; and surely had I gone forth 
with a palm-leaf to have clothed the sea, I should have gained 
nearly as much satisfaction and as much end by it A nation of 
rags, with empty stomachs and decayed faculties, acting with- 
out judgment as hunger impels, lost to all sense of propriety, 
full of intrigue, and nothing to do but prowl from house to 
house, from garden to hen-roost, and what cannot be got for 
asking, taking by stealth, is the state of this part of the coun- 
try at present. The last doings of Government for relieving 
the poor, seem, thus far, to be the worst of all ; and my only 
hope is, that it may prove the finishingf work of the whole : — 
it certainly must be effectual — it must bring all to be paupers, 
who have the least pretensions to anything like oom/ort; for 
those who were on the sliding scale, have now an impetus that 
will push them on to the bottom. The giving up land and tear- 
ing down cabins, for the sake of a pound of meat, the multi- 
plied taxes upon such as have a hoof or horn left, will finally 
do a work that will soon say — Come and see what desolations 
are nude In the earth ! I say the finishing work — and mean by 
thus saying, that when the worst is done that eon be— a change 
must be for the better. Another subject occupies much of my 
thoughts, which to me grows more formidable— -that it the do- 
nations. On this subject I must speak plainly, for I feel deeply. 
Well do I know what many private individuals in England have 
done for the starving poor, but better do I know what my own 
country has done, and under what sacrifices and self-denials 
have they placed themselves to do these things ; and too well do 
I know the abuse of these donations in Ireland; so fully am I 
convinced that a very great proportion has been misapplied, 
that I would not — I could not, as I now feel, ask a single 
pound to be sent from any quarter, till more trustworthy peo- 
ple can be found, than the greater part which are now in the 
field appear to be. I will descend to particulars, that you may 
clearly understand me. As I go from house to house I hear 
and see much concerning servants; and in large comfortable 
families I see many, and invariably hear the mistress say, that 
she takes them from charity, and often rebukes the poor depend- 
ant when she is faulty, by reminding her what a debt of grati- 
tude she is under by being taken in to be kept from starving. 
This bare-footed menial must toil in doors and out for the yel- 
low meal and butter-milk her generous mistress bestows ; and 
with all this mighty favour, should the servant go away, not- 



withstanding she was not missed, yet her place is immediately 
supplied by another if she does not return. When my box of 
clothing was opened, some of these kind mistresses, in spite of 
their disinterestedness, shewed what manner of spirit they were 
of. They told me decidedly what my duty was— via., to clothe 
their servants, as far as was in my power, that they had done 
their duty well by giving them the stirabout, and if meal or 
clothing were sent to them they would use the donations for 
them; I was spoken unkindly to because when I saw the 
outcast, who had neither food nor clothing, I put garments 
upon such, instead of putting them on servants who were toil- 
ing for them without compensation. In a few oases, I com- 
plied, because I saw that they certainly needed it, and that 
though they had earned it from their employers, still they did 
not get it. When I first heard persons accused of feeding 
horses, pigs, and poultry, as well as feeding and paying ser- 
vants on the gratuitous meal, I doubted whether this was often 
done, but I have now no doubt but that this has been a com- 
mon practice, and that starving creatures have been sent hun- 
gry away, when abundance was in the hands of distributors, 
who were using it for their own benefit It cannot be expected 
that people who have brought their tenants and labourers to a 
state of suffering by low wages and unreasonable rents, but 
that these people when set to guard the rights of the poor whom 
they have oppressed, will again rob them of their due. Will 
the slave-holder guard the rights of the slave any farther than 
his own interests require! It is not always safe to entrust a 
dog with your dinner when he fs very hungry. 

Another serious difficulty is, the delay of giving out grants ; 
hundreds, yes thousands, have died in Ireland when sacks and 
barrels of meal were in store-houses, oft-times going to waste. 
When I was in Bcllmullet, an officer stationed by government 
shewed me into a store-house for meal, which was guarded by 
one hundred and thirty soldiers; here I saw sacks and barrels, 
the barrels marked "Irish Relief," the barrels from New 
York sent to the Quakers in Dublin. They had sent it there 
with no orders to give it out; the people were dying in sight of 
it, and now and then a sack or barrel was damaged, and taken 
out and sold at a reduced price, but not a pound given to the 
poor. Six weeks after, a gentleman wrote me, that death was 
making dreadful havoc, yet not a pound had been given out. 
Another sad and serious evil, has been, that the com that is 
sent from America gets damaged on the passage, and is ground 
coarsely here, leaving the hull on, which is almost a fatal poi- 
son. Disease must follow, and often death. By cutting this, 
speculators too make a good profit on the hull. The American 
meal sent to the poor is always well ground, the hull taken off, 
and the meal kiln-dried ; this makes a good wholesome food, 
and if kept in barrels will preserve its flavour and sweetness 
for many months, but in sacks it soon spoils. Many a boiler 
have I seen with coarse, tour, and musty meal boiling forthepoor, 
and when I remonstrated, the answer has been—** O they are 
glad to get it." Now here is wrong somewhere. The poor often 
complain that they cannot eat the meal, that it makes them 
sick, they are often told in reply, that ** beggars must not be 
choosers." Now, the beggars of Ireland, to whom these dona- 
tions are sent, have a right to be choosers; the meal was sent 
to them for their special benefit, and sent in the best possible 
order, and they have a right to demand it — their donors would 
wish them to do so? and whoever gives them an inferior qua- 
lity, robs them of their right. Often do I hear it said of a poor 
article — " It will do for the servants— or, it is quite good 
enough for the wretched creatures who are starving." Another 
growing evil I fear is, the employment of the poor on wages, 
which must eventually starve them, and holding out to the pub- 
lio that so many men are employed, consequently they need no 
relief. I see no persons in a worse condition than these. I 
will be personal, and meet all that I say ; and if I am found in 
a misunderstanding I shall be glad. When I was at Achill 
Sound, I saw a company of men digging in a bog, and en- 
quired, what wages they had a day. Three pounds of meal a 
day; meal was then a penny halfpenny, or farthing a pound; 
this meal they got at the end of the week by going to Mr. Nan- 
gle's colony' nine miles, andlosing a day. It was afterwards 
raised to three and a half poinds. These poor labourers often 
through the week, are obliged to ask food of Mrs. Savage, and 
one rainy Saturday, two wretched starving creatures called, 
who told us they were at work in another part of Mr. Nangle's 
vineyard for a stone of turnips a day*— turnips were then three 
halfpence a stone, afterwards this price was altered to another 
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half itone ; the y were fed, some money given, and sent away. 
Now, Mr. Nangle has told the publie through his herald that he 
employs 400 people (I think this is the number), but had he 
said, / oppreu so many, he would hare eome Higher the thing 
Itself, for tell as if you can, how can men lire even themselves 
on thai, much less support their families. 

How long will the public be duped, and how long must the 
poor suffer under suoh oppression ! 

I have written a tedious letter, yet I hare left much behind. 
To-morrow I hope to be In Ballina, where if you write I shall 
meet it 

If any part of this letter is worth anything, do what you 
please with it Your friend, 

A. Nicholson. 

hullah's concert at bxbtbr hall. 

- On Wednesday last January 26th, took place, the seoond of 
Mr. Hullah's Concerts at Exeter Hall, when were given the 
whole of Handel's " Aeis and Galatea," selections from Mendel- 
sohn's "Midsummer Night's Dream," and bis "Walpurgis 
Night" The principal vocal parts were admirably sustained 
by Messrs. H. Phillips, Lochey, (Williams, and Miss Stewart, 
whilst the choruses were steadily and accurately sung by the 
pupils of Mr. Hullah's «• First Upper Singing School." 

The whole performance gave a large and attentive audience 
the pleasure of hearing some of the finest productions of two 
great masters, most effectively and correctly performed, — and 
this at entrance prices, which admit a large portion of the pub- 
lie exeluded from our more expensive concerts. Considering the 
ehoicc as the result of the system of vocal training begun six 
or seven years back by Mr. Hulloh, it cannot but be considered 
as a triumphant proof of the efficacy of bis method. To those 
too, who look upon the cultivation of the musical taste of the 
people, as one of the most certain steps towards moral progress, 
both the excellence of the performance, and the evident appre- 
ciation of such refined and classical music by a crowded audi- 
ence of the " people," must be hailed as an encouraging sign 
of the times. 

■0IB8B OF THE LINCOLN AND LINCOLNSHIRE MS* 
CHANIC8* INSTITUTION. 

We rejoice to see that Lincoln and Lincolnshire arc resolved 
not to be behind any other city and shire in the diffusing of in- 
telligence amongst the people. The Soiree of the Mechanics' 
Institution given in Lincoln on Thursday the 20th of January, 
was worthy'of any locality in the Empire. Lord Monson in 
the chair. 

Our space denies us to do more than give a general notice 
of occasions of this'Jdnd, but we must advert to one or two 
sentiments expressed in the course of a very admirable 
speech by Mr. Larken, one of the most zealous, enlightened, 
and fearlessjfriends of the people in the kingdom and who, un- 
like too many of his brother clergymen of the Established 
Church, regards his position and influence as given him only to 
be employed forjiis fellow men of whatever creed or class. " It has 
been our wish to Interest one olass of persons more especially 
In behalf of our Institution, viz., those in whose power it is 
by becoming life or annual members, to extend most materially 
our powers of usefulness. The welfare of the richer classes is 
most intimately connected with that of the poorer ; and it is 
impossible for the one class to be degraded, without the other 
suffering through that degradation ; such is the wonderful iden- 
tity that exists between the interests of the various ranks of 
men, and we shall have read history to but very little purpose, 
if we are not convinced of its existence. If ignorance, as it 
must be confessed, is the parent of degradation and crime, the 
ignorance of the masses must be enlightened by education, if 
we wish to be safe and happy ourselves ; and it is to aid in that 
enlightening, that we now call upon the wealthy to assist us." 

Mr. Linwood, in a speech of much outspoken and in- 
trepid truth, said, " Some thought that if they made the 

labourer intellectual, they would make [him . ashamed 
of his labour. Why, was there a being in the universe who 
should stand more esteemed among) mankind than the worker, 
or be less esteemed than the drone in the society of bees! 
Without labour, what were the world but a wilderness, and 
man an ignoramus ! (hear). It was well that they should 
burst the bonds of intemperance, — well that they should be in- 
structed in their political rights and duties ; but social reform 
must go hand in hand with those changes, for all tended to 



education. The star educated, the flower educated, the sing- 
ing winds conveyed instruction/all in nature and art improved 
man. But it must not be forgotten that the unwashed, ill-ven- 
tilated home educated, that poverty educated— and educated 
for evil" — (loud cheers). 

Our friend Spencer Hall, addressing the young of the class 
from which he had sprung, in a speech breathing of the green 
freshness of his native forest said, — 

" Yes, take advantage of what thou canst learn, and struggle 
on poor boy. Do not despair because thou jnayest be un- 
able to overtake the foremost ; [but still press on and keep as 
near to him as thou canst assured that thy effort will obtain its 
fair reward at last where honest efforts are ever understood 
and regarded — (cheers). Let no one fall into the mistake that 
even the humblest moral or intellectual effort is of no avail. It 
is the nature of thought as much as it is the nature of corn to 
grow. We see a grain of corn dropped into the» earth, and 
forthwith that grain produces an ear, the ear a peck, and the 
peck a harvest. Just so will a thought once cherished in 
the mind, produce other thoughts, and these, others again, to 
the end of time ; and thus it is, that the humblest man who, by 
his cottage fireside, prattles to his children when his day's toil 
is ended, is influencing mankind to the last generation." 

MELANCHOLY ETENT AT THE EXCELSIOR COMHTTTttTT 
IN AMERICA. 
Dear Madam, 

The unfortunate news below can be made public in 
any way you please. 

Sully shipwrecked in Spain, 9 Cabet in prison, and Mackison 
dead !— but 

" Through exile, persecution and despair, 
Borne was ; and young Atlantis shall become." 



To Mary Howitt 



Very sincerely yours, 

GOODWTX Bajusbt. 



11, St Andrew-square, Glasgow, 
Jan. 20, 184S. 

Dearest Friend Ooodwyn Barmby, 

I write you at present to inform you, that loss 
and calamity have befallen the Community called }" Excelsior 
Community." This is the one John O. Wattles has connexion 
with. Twas there James Walker, and James A. Macldson went 
to. But alas ! Poor Mackison is now no more in this world. 
The waters of the ObioTiaing, sapped the foundations of the 
building in which they were, and seventeen lives were lost fif- 
teen were saved. John O. Wattles and wife are safe. James 
Walker also. J. Walker was with material falling from the 
building, knocked four times down in the water, and with des- 
perate effort only, secured his life. Mackison must have been 
covered with the falling bricks and wood, etc. of the building-. 
Walker was with him when the crush took place, but saw him 
not afterwards alive. This was on the evening of December 15. 
Four children were saved by Walker after the knowledge that 
his dearest friend was gone. A few days after, the bodies of 
the dead were found and buried together. Alas !. a friend, a 
dear friend has fallen, one whom I loved as a brother. I have 
written this hastily to inform you, knowing the friendship that 
existed between you and Mackison, and also John O. Wattles. 
Affectionately your 

David HAXoannu 
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THE AWAKENING OP ITALY. ' 

The unexpected accession of a patriotic Pope, has 
done wonders for Italy. The spirit of regeneration 
which has been growing and extending for many years, 
breaking out ever and anon, in partial and premature 
insurrections, has acquired immense vigour, and univer- 
sality from these circumstances, and from the Alps to 
the Sicilian fields, there appears one enthusiastic resolve 
in the heart of the People, to win back their liberties, 
to drive out the foreigner, to curb their princes, and 
raise their beautiful and classic land once more into a 
great nation. Our illustration represents the hopes and 
the faith that are kindled in the bosoms of all classes, by 
the discovery that they have at length in the head of 
their church, a father and a champion. 

■' Consummatum est !" exclaims one of Italy's exiles, 
Mariotti. — "The Italians Jiave achieved a great victory 
They have conquered their princes. It is a victory nei- 
ther very difficult nor unprecedented. Naples and 
Turin equally dictated the law to their sovereigns 
in 1820. Princes were equally at a discount in central 
Italy in 1831. Twice and thrice did the day of free- 
dom dawn upon Italy. Revolutions in that country 
were sudden, unanimous, bloodless; but as invariably, 
also, short-lived and unavailing. In every instance 
Austria stepped forward to the rescue. The fugitive 
princes came bade at the heed of thousands of Austrian 
bayonets. Italy, it was evident had only one ruler, only 
one enemy. Little did it avail it to turn against those 
sceptred lieutenants of an ever-present, though Invisi- 
ble power. Their native princes were but the lash that 



Austrian, the fire glows ready for outbreak. The eyes 
of Europe are fixed on the wily Metternich, and the 
Austrian armaments. A crisis approaches, and in every 
corner of Europe millions of restless spirits await the 
event. Not only Italy, but the world is awaking — and 
Liberty meditates one of its grand marches. 
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smote them. Their wrath should 
the hand that wielded it" * 

"But lo ! a new Pope sits in the Vatican ; a benevo- 
lent Pope, as Madame Tussaud has it Greater 
harmony between a monarch and his people Barer ex- 
isted; nor did an innorater on the throne ever meet 
with more unqualified, universal, applause. All the 
efforts of Austria, all her intrigues have ailed to create 
one moment's alarm or disturbance. Old and new 
patriots, Monks and Jacobins, Carbonari and Young 
Italy, men of all creeds and parties proceed hand in 
hand. Greater mutual faith and reliance, compactness 
and unanimity, moderation and wisdom, the world never 
witnessed. Credit is given to the government to an un- 
limited amount. No shade of doubt as to the honesty 
of its intentions. A prince and state acting on such 
principles ought in the nineteenth century to be 
invincible. • • • • • 

"They are a brave, mettlesome race, those Feretti, 
continues the same writer. " Firm even to stubborn- 
ness, bold even to rashness. They have also much of 
that inveteracy against Austria, which aa all-wise Pro- 
vidence seems to have implanted in Italian bosoms. 
One of them, the Commander of Malta, stood alone 
against a whole Hungarian regiment ; every officer of 
which he challenged to single combat, in 1815 in Bo- 
logna. He killed three of his adversaries ; the surviving 
staff hastened to tender their most ample apologies. 
Such now are thy ruler*, Italy I The hour and the 
man are now with thee ! What five and twenty years 
of delusions, of broken hearts, and martyrdoms have 
been slowly maturing, is now to be reaped in one sum- 
mer day." 

Such is the universal faith of the Italian people ; and 
rapidly progressing events would seem to justify the opi- 
nion, that Italy is at length really awaking; that she is 
to be once more a united and great nation. Sicily has 
risen and shown what a people can do against hireling 
troops and imbecile tyrants. It has freed all Naples. 
Rome effervesces with the national enthusiasm. In the 
north, in the very states trodden under foot by the 



POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 

By Poets of the People we mean poets belonging to 
the people in every sense. Poets who have risen out of 
the mass of the people, and who devote their genius to 
the people's benefit. We have long intended to give 
some collective notices of this class of poets, and we 
feel that in executing our task we shall be rendering a 
real service to the popular cause, and to our common 
humanity. We cannot too much impress upon the 
working classes a true idea of the place which they oc- 
cupy in society, and in the great system of God's crea- 
tion. We want them to feel that they are part and par- 
cel of the human family, intimate and inalienable mem- 
bers of it ; rightful possessors of its privileges ; heirs to 
all its claims, promises, and glories. It is the duty of 
every man who can exert tongue or pen, to preach now- 
a-days the doctrine which Christ preached. That there 
is no serfdom in God's house. That we are all not only 
of one flesh and blood, but of one spirit That the 
great All-father who knows nothing of respect of per- 
sona, has stamped in every human soul his own image; 
rich in every gut and faculty that can enable it to grasp 
the wonders of eternity, to develope itself in the pro- 
gress of ages into all which makes bards, sages, philo- 
sophers, angels, and archangels. If the idea of ranks 
and cl ass es, of aristocracies and diversities of blood had 
crept in and laid waste the unity of our nature in early 
and savage ages, Christ took care at his comina; to shat- 
ter the delusion. He was born, bred, and walked 
amongst the poor. From the poor he chose his associ- 
ates and apostles, to them he declared that he waa spe- 
cially sent ; and by their hands and voices he made his 
wisdom known through the whole earth. To them he 
showed how clearly the moat novel and abstruse troths 
may be enunciated. Unlike a herd of self-seeking phi- 
losophers of our later times who clothe their ideaa in 
mists, and render their meanings difficult to be come 
at that men may imagine them so vast and profound, 
that no ordinary terms can express them, the great 
Christian philosopher, uttered the moat wonderful ideas, 
the most new and extraordinary truths, in language so 
simple and yet so perfect, that he who van could read, 
and the way-faring man, though a fool, could not err in 
his conception of them. 

Christ re-established the unity of human nature. He 
taught us the principles of eternal iusttce, and the 
grand secret of all harmony and happiness, on earth aa 
in heaven— love. Till we arrive to that point of his sys- 
tem, we are unacquainted with Christianity, and are 
ignorant of our natures and our destinies. The dogmas 
and the mysteries that even the very highest disciples 
have wrapped around this glorious sun of the Christian 
system— this all-embracing sentiment of universal love, 
have only obscured its light from us, and screened from 
us its vital warmth. The gospel does not consist in doc- 
trines and ceremonies, but in love. 

But to love we must know who are worthy of our love, 
and here again the revelation of Christ embraced the in- 
finite. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
And then came the question — " Who is my neighbour ?** 
And the answer, expressed in an immortal story was — 
" Every one who needs thy help." Therefore, far as 
worlds and systems of worlds can extend themselves — 
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through all the abodes of sentient beings in the infini- 
tude of space— the chain of love— the spirit of neigh- 
bourhood extends itself. There is but one family and 
one father — one nature and one endowment. We are one 
flesh and blood — one soul — and in this great and kin- 
dred community, the only distinction Is the excess of 
love — the only aristocracy that of divine virtue. Bank, 
classes, laws, and authority, can be only such as spring 
out of the will, and for the social and ultimate purposes 
of collective humanity. 

There is nothing exclusive in God's law of life. The 
human soul contains in itself all the powers which are 
requisite to reach every height of intellectual greatness. 
It may be oppressed and retarded by circumstances, but 
it cannot be robbed of its divine dowry. Poverty and 
ignorance may obscure but cannot extinguish the eter- 
nal life within. As circumstances brighten, this great 
fact becomes every day more manifest. Mind quickens 
in what was before deemed the common clod ; faculties 
unfold, sentiments warm into wondrous beauty, and 
what have for ages been termed the common people, de- 
monstrate that they possess all the common properties of 
the race. The vital principle of grain will survive in the 
hand of the mummy for thousands of years ; but the 
vital principle of human genius will survive much lon- 
ger. Were a race to be wrapped in the funereal oere- 
ments of ignorance and oppression for ten thousand 
years, the spark of heaven would survive in the hidden 
dust, and at the first touch of the light of day would kin- 
dle up, and burn with all the intensity of unquenchable 
genius. 

But in this world of ours, amid all the oppressions 
and degradations of the multitudes, the divine element 
has, from time to time, failed not to proclaim its exist- 
ence and vindicate its rights. Amongst the greatest 
names of history, poetry, philosophy, and religion, those 
of the men of the people stand proudly conspicuous, the 
more brilliant from often having had to triumph over 
the sternest difficulties, and even over slavery itself. 

Poetry, in particular, claims most illustrious votaries 
of this class, from the shepherd boy of Bethlehem and 
the blind wanderer of Greece to our own English poacher 
and Scotch ploughman. Having its seat in the intellect 
and the emotions, it has not depended so much on 
education and extensive research as are required by 
many other means of literary distinction — art, science, 
or accumulation of knowledge. It has in itself at once 
the faculty and the material necessary for its work. It 
deals with the great principles, passions, and sentiments 
of our universal nature, and startled into activity by 
circumstances which strongly excite these, it presents 
them in forms of life and fiio to the public gaze with a 
power and novelty that partake of the character of divi- 
nation. The school of the poet is the world) his books 
are men and women ; his letters, the feelings, desires, 
and attachments that are the precious treasures of our 
souls. Whatever affects the great element of our being, 
whatever menaces our liberty, our love, our sense of 
independance or of devotion, calls forth the voice of the 
poet as the voice of God in the human heart. Hence 
Burns threw forth songs and sentences as he followed 
the plough, that no schoolmaster but the Eternal One 
could have taught him to construct, and which are be- 
come watchwords of freedom, guiding lights in dark 
places, spiriting to greatness and nobility all that come 
after him. 

It is not the less true that the poetic faculty can be 
strengthened and expanded by travels into both books 
and countries. Neither Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
nor Hilton, would have been exactly what they are or 
became, had they not wandered widely in the earth, and 
seen much of men and mountains, feeding freely on 
beauty and sublimity, and laying up store of experiences 



n their spirits. Men may widen their horizons, and add 
field to field in the regions of the intellect, but apart 
from the question of improving and strengthening, it is 
essential to maintain that poetry lives more or less in 
every heart, and comes forth in greater or less degree, 
according to the influencing cause, without regard to 
rank or exterior distinction. Tou may call it what you 
will. People havo puzzled themselves immensely to de- 
fine it — and we have yet no complete definition of it. It 
defies words. It lives in the essence of things. One 
man has called it " the flower of the soul." Campbell called 
it " the eloquence of truth." Wordsworth " the vision 
and the faculty divine." It is that faculty within us 
which is the spirit of our spirit. It is the electric fire of 
the heart, pervading it as the electric fluid pervades the 
earth, and becomes visible only at certain moments, 
soaring into the heavens, and flashing upon us ; a fiery 
life, a beautiful death, a splendour that lights up the 
dark bosom of the tempest, a terror that makes the 
guilty tyrant remember that there is a power beyond his 
own. 

Poetry is that part of our nature, which diffused 
through every other part of it, delights in whatever is 
great, beautiful, and generous. It was well termed by 
the ancients the mens divinior—ihe diviner mind. That 
perhaps remains to be, after all, its best and only defi- 
nition. It mingles itself with all our feelings and emo- 
tions; itquiokens our passions; elevates our sentiments, 
and becomes of all these not only the life but the lan- 
guage. There is nothing in our life, or in any of its 
movements, that has not its electric fire running through 
it. Our rejoicings, our adorations, our woes, our loves, 
our very crimes and tyrannies, all have their poetry, 
which retaining its own unchangeable properties, clothes 
them with their specific characters, giving beauty to the 
gentle and grandeur to the terrible. It is that which, 
though so intimately mingled with ourselves, is continu- 
ally lifting us out of ourselves, and giving us feelings 
and views as of a heaven from whence it came ; revealing 
its origin by its tendency. Ordinary natures we term 
prosaic yet, the very commonest and flattest mind at 
times betrays its presence — ceases to be prosaic, under 
some peculiar excitement, and we exclaim — " Why you 
are quite poetical !" 

Poetry is everywhere. It is the finer spirit which 
God has breathed over all his creation. Wherever he 
is, there it is. The angels feel it, and worship. The 
world rolls on through space with all its lands, its seas, its 
forests and mountains, its cities and innumerable people, 
one great mass of poetry before God. The stars have 
been beautifully termed the poetry of heaven ; the flowers 
the poetry of earth. Where die ocean swells and 
gleams around the globe, throwing its billows on all 
shores, from the frozen north to the fair islands of the 
south, all is full of poetry. The mountain top and all 
its eternal snows are steeped in it; the deep valley is 
hushed in its enchantment. The great river rushes 
along in the might of poetry ; the little lowland brook 
with the flowers dipping into it hears its still small 
voice. The forest has it in its murmuring boughs, and 
its silent, shadowy heart. Where the clear blue air 
sweeps over mountain and moor, and brings to your 
gladdened heart, the sounds of solitary life, there is 
poetry. Where summer luxuriates with all her deep 
grass, her birds, and flowers, and humming bees, there 
broods the spirit of poetry. And where man dwells, 
poetry dwells. It dwells with poverty, and calamity, 
and ruin ; these are the materials of great souls for great 
themes. Where armies strive, and men drop weltering 
in agonies and death, there is poetry, because man dares 
destruction, and is sublime even in his sins. Where 
men strive in solitary places, or in the desperate con- 
tests of civilized life, for power, for wealth, for the very 






W of conquest, and in the violence of deadly hatred, 
there is poetry; for passions and power in their 
greatness hare a grandeur however perverted ; and out 
of these elements tragedies are created. Love, jea- 
lousy, revenge, cannot be divested of their atmosphere 
of poetry. Where the widow weeps, and the orphans 
droop in neglect, poetry weeps with them. It becomes 
divine often in sorrow — and generous sympathies have 
a poetry of tears. The past has its poetry of consecrated 
deeds and names — the future of magnificent hopes. 
Religion is poetry and poetry religion. In our venera- 
tion, in our wonder over God's works, in our gratitude 
for his goodness, poetry is upon us, and about us — bears 
us up into the infinite; gives emotions and words. It is 
that higher tone of the mind which brings it into sym- 
pathy with the best and most beautiful of everything in 
the universe. For, pervading all things, it is at once in 
us and around us, and finds alike in the interior and 
exterior nature food inexhaustible. 

Universal, therefore, as is this divine faculty, it was 
quite certain that as the multitude began to partake of 
intellectual life, it would produce its poets, and that 
these would differ little from the poets of the schools, 
in the primary elements of their genius; differing 
amongst themselves only as these differ in the greater 
or leas intensity of their poetic power. 

No country has produced so splendid an array of the 
Poets of the People as our own. We propose now to 
give some notices of such as are living, or are but re- 
cently deceased ; perhaps travelling amongst the latter in 
one or two instances farther backwards than we pro- 
pose as a general rule, because we may think that there 
are facts concerning them which have been too much 
overlooked, and which it will be well to turn the public 

Se upon. The class will be found to possess some of 
e most illustrious of their whole order — Shakspeare 
and Burns were of them. But Shakspeare and Burns 
we need not introduce here. They are too entirely and 
universally known. We need not concern ourselves 
about Stephen Duck the thrasher, who, in the days of 
George II, was deemed such a wonder, that Queen Caro- 
line made a clergyman of him, and converted him into 
so denaturalized a duck, that stumbling into the water 
near his house at Byfleet, he got drowned. There had 
been noBloomfield then, though there was an Allan Bam - 
say. Nor need we swell our roll with Hogg, whose 
name, fame, and history are sufficiently familiar through 
his long connection with Blackwood's Magazine, and 
other periodicals. Wonderful shepherd and true poet 
as Hogg was, he, least of all his class, may be termed 
a poet of the people. The coterie with which he as- 
sociated, and the high Toryism of the day, led Hogg to 
deal more with the imaginative and fanciful, than with 
the stirring topics of humanity, whilst the latter ten- 
dency is a great distinguishing and ennobling feature of 
almost every son of the multitude. The poets of the 
people, be it proudly recorded, are and have been, al- 
most to a man, true to their order. Emphatically may 
it be said of them, that they have " learned in suffering 
what they teach in song." They have been born in 
" huts where poor men lie," and they have never been 
ashamed of their lineage. They have grown up amid 
true but sorrowing hearts, and their hearts never cease 
to beat with compassionate sympathies. They have felt 
the iron heel of oppression, and there is a tone in their 
writings which, breathes a bold defiance, and hymns 
the advent of coming liberty. Their voice is like the 
voice of the forest which murmurs of the tempest ere 
it arrives. It is like the sound of the sea whose waves 
beat perpetually at the feet of the towers of tyranny. 
They sing of love, and freedom, and of the millennium 
of knowledge, whose dawn gladdens them, even as they 



traverse scenes of misery, and hear around them, the cries 
of hungry crowds. Though it be theirs peculiarly 

"To travel near the tribes 
And fellowship of men, and see ill sights 
Of maddening passions mutually Inflamed ; 
To hear humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish, or to hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities :— " 
* 
Tet of no men can it be more truly said, 

"That even these 
Hearing, they are not downcast or forlorn.' 1 

A spirit of strong endurance and of undaunted hope 
animates them. 

They sing less of the present than of the bright future, 
and across the sea from France and Germany come 
kindred strains, like echoes of their noblest hopes. To 
these foreign Poets of the People we shall give also due 
attention — they are but few — yet necessary to give a 
complete coup eToeil of the class, and of the spirit of the 
time. We shall commence our series next week with 
Robert Nicoll. 



WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAT ? 

BY W. PlCKEBSQILL. 

How many glorious things might have been achieved 
— how many noble aspirations realized — how much en- 
thusiasm usefully and properly employed— how much 
good accomplished for ourselves and our fellow-crea- 
tures but for one obstacle — one insurmountable barrier 
— one paltry and insignificant consideration— What will 
people say? 

Rdgetty, nervous, shy and undecided, Abraham Fal- 
ter was one of the most generous amiable little fellows 
in existence. He would not have harmed a fly — trodden 
upon a worm if he could have helped it. His weakness, 
indeed, was so great upon this particular point, that he 
would not keep a cat in his house, lest by any chance it 
should pounce upon a mouse and destroy it. He could 
not bear to have anything about him that delighted in 
taking away life. Many and many a time has he chased 
little moths round and round his room till he at length 
chased them out of the window, lest, caught by the 
glare of the candle, they should rush to their destruc- 
tion. Pistols, guns, and swords, he hated the sight of. 
He regarded them, not as protectors of life and property, 
but as deadly instruments used for the purpose of tak- 
ing away and destroying life. 

Abraham Falter, as before observed, was a little man, 
much too high to be taken round the country and exhi- 
bited as a dwarf, and much too low to be considered a 
man of middle stature. He was, perhaps, about four 
feet ten, but we will not pretend to be exact to half an 
inch, or even an inch. Bfe might be a trifle more or 
less. He was rather plain-looking, about five and 
twenty years of age, and particularly backward and un- 
assuming. In fact, his backwardness was the curse of 
his existence, the barrier that retarded his advancement 
in the world, the rock (we regret to say it) on which he 
split. He hated to be quizzed by the world. He dreaded 
to forfeit people's good opinion. He had, by the way, 
as much of that as anybody breathing. He did nothing, 
undertook nothing, till he had put this question to him- 
self—What will people say ? 
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On the death of his father, Abraham Falter succeeded 
to his business, that of a hosier and haberdasher. The 
business was not an extensive one, but sufficiently re- 
munerative to enable Abraham to live out of it in a plain 
and economical way, He had nobody but himself and 
a middle-aged housekeeper to provide for, his mother 
having died a few years subsequent to that period, when 
he first saw the light. He had no brothers nor sisters, 
bnt fate made him ample compensation; he had a cou- 
sin, who was as lovely as she was amiable. Emma May- 
flower lived with her parents in the same town as Abra- 
ham Falter. They were, indeed, almost the only rela- 
tions he had, ana he was a constant visitor at their 
house. Emma was an only child, and her father was 
known to be exceedingly wealthy. She was younger 
than Abraham by a year or two. They had been play- 
mates, schoolfellows in their early days; indeed, almost 
brought up together. Is it to be wondered at then, that 
Emma Mayflower should have taken a liking to her cou- 
sin ? Is it to be wondered at, when her parents and 
everybody else made such a favourite of him that Abraham 
liked his cousin, nay, loved her, though he could not make 
up his mind to tell her so ? Although the silly man had 
nothing to do but stammer out a few unconnected sen- 
tences to have at once become her accepted lover, and 
the son-in-law in perspective of his good uncle and aunt, 
still he could not muster courage. What it was that had 
all along prevented him will be seen from the following 
conversation that occurred one evening in his shop. 

" Ah ! Falter, you are a devilish lucky fellow," said a 
young man about Abraham's age, and a constant com- 
panion of his. " Here you have a snug little business, 
a little money in your hands, and one of the loveliest 
and most amiable girls in the place ready, at a few 
weeks* notice, to become your wife." 

The latter part of the sentence startled Abraham 
Falter. 

" Why certainly, Dakins, if you mean Emma May- 
flower, sue is a very nice girl indeed. But as to her be- 
coming my wife, ha, ha, its quite absurd — ridiculous." 

" Not at all. I would advise you to lose no time, for 
with her splendid prospects and other advantages, it is 
not likely that it will be very long before she receives 
some offer that she may be tempted to avail herself of." 

"Do you think so?" 

" Certainly I do." 

" Ha, ha, why you see, Dakins, I believe I should 
have as good a chance as anybody else, only it does ap- 
pear to me so funny that I should offer myself as a can- 
didate for her favours. We are almost like brother and 
sister, and have known each other so long. Besides, I 
think it would be presuming. She has a fortune — I have 
none ; she is handsome — I am plain. If I were declar- 
ing my sentiments to her and aspiring to her hand, I 
might be considered to be taking an undue advantage 
of my position, and there is really no knowing what 
people would say." 

" Never mind what people say. Between ourselves, 
people mind precious little what either you or I say." 

" Well, I will consider of it." 

" Do," said Dakins, " Give it youi mature consider- 
ation, but don't brood too long over it." 

With these words Dakins quitted the shop, and Abra- 
ham was left alone. 

Abraham thought of the subject all that night and all 
the following day, and a thousand times did he deter- 
mine to go boldly forward and declare his sentiments to 
his cousin, and if need be, throw himself prostrate at 
her feet, and a thousand times did he change his inten- 
tion, and resolve to do no such thing. For some weeks 
did he remain in this wavering and imdecided state of 
mind, but one evening he " screwed his courage to the 
sticking place," and came to the determination of speak- 



ing to her upon the subject. He dressed himself as 
neatly as he could, and set out for her residence. He 
got to the door of the house, was just on the point of 
lifting the knocker, when suddenly, by the aid of an 
over-excited imagination, he fancied he saw these words 
rise out of the wood of the door. " What will people 
say?" He turned upon his heel and hurried off home as 
fast as he could. On the following day, Miss Mayflower 
received an eligible offer from a gentleman with whom 
her family were well acquainted, which (not knowing 
what her cousin's sentiments towards herself were) she 
accepted. 

A few months after the marriage of his cousin, Abra- 
ham Falter and his friend Dakins were sitting one even- 
ing in the house of the former, smoking their cigars and 
drinking their grog together. After talking over a va- 
riety of subjects, Dakins thus addressed his friend. 

" Well, Falter, you've missed one excellent chance 
by your backwardness, I hope that you will not act so 
foolishly with regard to the one I am now going to tell 
you of." 

" Much depends upon its character." 

"I can speak for its eligibility in every point of 
view." 

" What is it ?" said Abraham. 

"Why it's this. Old Fubbs, who you know as well 
as I do, has made a handsome fortune, is going to give 
up his business and retire into private life, in conse- 
quence of ill-health and growing infirmities. His 
shop is to let. Take it, and your fortune is made." 

" Consider the rent, my good fellow." 

" Consider the situation," said Dakins. 

" The rent is three times as much as I pay," observed 
Abraham. 

"The shop commands ten times the trade that your'fl 
does," said Dakins. 

"That's very true," replied Abraham. "That's a 
point that should not be overlooked." 

'* I advise you, as a friend not to lose unnecessary 
time, but take it at once." 

" I believe I shall," said Abraham, for it really does 
appear to be a good chance but " 

" Let's have no buts," said Dakins. 

" Why you see, Dakins, you've known me for many 
years. You know that I have always been a very hum- 
ble, unassuming individual. Tou know that my pre- 
sent shop, though plain in its appearance, is very con- 
venient, and all that ; and that Pubbs's shop is really 
a splendid, a magnificent place, perhaps too much so for 
such a fellow as me. If I were going into it, I really 
do think it would look rather odd, rather strange, eh ? 
It would seem to be going ahead rather too fast — stick- 
ing one's self up rather too high, and although I may 
take the shop (it's not at all unlikely, as I really do 
think it a good spec), yet if I should, 'pon my soul, I 
— I don't know what people will say." 

" The old story over again," said Dakins. "If I 
were in your place, I would not hesitate a moment." 

" I'll try and make up my mind in a few dayB." 

" In a few days your chance will be gone." 

" I don't think that," said Abraham. 

Shortly after the above discussion the two friends 
parted for the night. 

Three or four days elapsod, and still Abraham Falter 
was not decided as to whether he ought to take the 
shop or not. There were many temptations on the one 
hand. The shop was commodious, in a good situation, 
commanded a great deal of chance custom ; but on the 
other hand, if he ventured to take it, would it not ap- 
pear as if he were too aspiri ug — too ambitious ? Would 
his conduct not be reprehen sible ? In short, what would 
people say ? On the fifth day, he resolved to defy the 
world's opinion, and to tako the shop in spite of every- 
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thing. He went first to examine it previously to speak- 
ing with the landlord, but when he got there, the ' to let' 
was down— a new name painted upon the sign-board — 
and Abraham Falter's chance lost again ! He returned 
home, and consoled himself as well as he could. 

Two or three years passed over, and Abraham Falter 
still kept jogging on in his usual way, paying as much 
deference as ever to the world's opinion, and regulating 
his conduct accordingly. One morning an old friend 
called upon him, and they had a long and private con- 
ference together. Shortly after it was over, he went to 
call upon his friend, Dakins, who was a clerk in a mer- 
chant's office. He found him alone, his master being 
out of town on business. 

" I want to ask your advice, Dakins," said Abraham, 
as soon as he got into the office. 

•' I'm at your service," said Dakins, placing a couple 
of chairs before the fire, and inviting his friend to take 
a seat. 

" My friend Bobsly has just called upon mo, and 
wants to know, if I'll do him a favour." 

" What is it ?" 

•' He wants me to be bond for him for three hundred 
pounds. He has a capital chance of making a good 
sum of money, he says, but it is necessary to get a 
party to be security for that amount. He has a large 
family, you know, and is a very deserving character." 

" Have nothing to do with it," said Dakins. 

"The amount is certainly large." 

" Have nothing to do with it," said Dakins. 

" There is a risk to be sure," observed Abraham. 

" He may be very honest, but the thing may not turn 
out so well as he expects, and then what is to become 
of you I" 

" That's very true, replied Abraham. 

" 1 beseech you to take my advice this time. You 
refused to act promptly and decisively in two instances 
before, and I believe you now regret it." 

" Well," said Abraham rising from his seat, " I will 
try to take your advice this time. I will, upon my 
word." 

Abraham bade his friend good morning, and departed. 
Three days had been allowed him by Bobsly for consider- 
ation. At the end of that period, the latter again 
waited upon Abraham, who, however, summoned up 
courage to inform him, that he could not accommodate 
him. He regretted it, he said, exceedingly, but the risk 
was too great to enable him to comply with his wishes. 
Bobsly used every entreaty, referred to the integrity 
of his character, their long and uninterrupted friend- 
ship, and concluded by saying, — 

"Well, my dear Falter, I am sure, if you persist in 
refusing me this favour, I was never more mistaken in 
my life. I have always thought you, and so has every- 
body, the kindest hearted fellow in existence. But now, 
what am I to think— what will everybody think ? What 
will people say ?" 

It was all in vain, Poor Abraham Falter could not 
resist these all-potent words. He was undone. He 
agreed to become Bobsly's security. 

Six months after, Bobsly was unable to fulfil his part 
of the contract, and his creditor seized everything that 
Abraham possessed, and cast him into prison. He was 
visited there by Dakins a fey/ days afterwards. 

"Ak! Falter, Falter," said Dakins, "you have 
ruined yourself at last. H ad you taken my advice 
you would not have been he re. Had you not paid too 
much deference to the world *s good opinion, you would 
never have forfeited it. Tbie gentleman who married 
your cousin has taken a ho use in the country, and is 
now enjoying his wife's J.brtune. Tyler, who took 
Pubbs's shop is rapidly savr ug money, and you are here 



incarcerated within these gloomy walls. What, now. 
my good friend, what now will people say f " 

" What indeed," stammered out Abraham. 

A short time after the interview referred to above, 
Abraham Falter was restored once more to society, but he 
never rose again . He was engaged as an assistant to Tyler 
the man who took Pubbs's shop. He was a martyr to 
the world's opinion, and the following interrogatory. — 
What will Pboplb bay? . 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Translated for " HowUt's Journal," 

Feom Lamabtikb's "Hutoibb des Gibondihs." 

(Continued from p. 101.) 

THE FLIGHT TO VABENNBS. 

Lotus XVI. had read much history, and especially 
the History of England. Like all unhappy people he 
sought in the misfortunes of others — of dethroned 
princes — analogies to his own misfortune. The portrait 
of Charles I. by Vandyck, was unceasingly before his 
eyes in his cabinet at the Tuileries ; his history often 
open upon his table. He had been struck by these two 
circumstances: that James II. had lost his crown 
through having quitted his kingdom, and that Charles I. 
had been beheaded through making war against his Par- 
liament and his People. These reflections had inspired 
him with an instinctive repugnance to the idea of leaving 
France, or of throwing himself on the protection of his 
army. It was, therefore, inevitable that his freedom of 
mind should be completely overpowered by the immi- 
nence of present perils, and that the terror which night 
and day besieged the Tuileries, should have entered the 
very soul of the King and Queen. The atrocious me- 
naces which assailed them the moment they showed 
themselves at the windows, the outrages of the jour- 
nalists, the vociferations of the Jacobins, the disturb- 
ances and assassinations which occurred daily in the 
capital and provinces, the violent opposition to their de- 
parture for Saint Cloud, and last of all, the remem- 
brance of the poniards which had pierced the very bed 
of the Queen on the 5th and 6th of October, made their 
whole life one continued pang. Flight was at length 
determined upon ; it had frequently been discussed be- 
fore the time when the King decided upon it. Mirabeau 
himself, bought over by the Court, had proposed it in 
the mysterious interviews he had had with the Queen. 
The King thus, at length, was about to suspend by a 
fragile thread, his throne, his liberty, his life, and the 
lives, yet a thousand times dearer to him, of his wife, 
his children, and his sister. His agonies were long and 
terrible ; they were of eight months duration ; his only 
confidants, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, several faith- 
ful servitors within the palace, and the Marquis de 
BoiiiUe" without. The Marquis de BouillS, cousin of M. 
De la Fayette, was of a character the most opposed to 
the Hero of Paris. He was a grave and determined 
warrior, attached to the monarchy by principle, attached 
to the King by a religious devotion. He had under his 
command the troops of Lorraine, Alsace, Franche-Comte, 
and Champagne. 

The time of action being now arrived, the Count de 
Fersen, a young Swede, attached to the Queen with a 
chivalrous devotion, and who had hastened from Stock- 
holm at the first signal given him by her — became the 
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principal and almost sole agent in the hazardous enter- 
prise. He undertook to provide the carriage which 
should await the Royal Family at Bondy. The fact of 
his being a foreigner gave a covering to all his plans, 
which were arranged with a happiness equal to his de- 
votion. The old Gardes du Corps, M.M. dc Yalory, de 
Moustier, and de Maldan, were taken into his confi- 
dence, and prepared for tho part which the King as- 
signed them ; they were U> disguise themselves as do- 
mestics and mount the carriage, 

The Queen, long occupied with the idea of this flight, 
had already in March desired one of her women to have 
conveyed to Bruxelles a complete wardrobe for Madame 
royale, and the Dauphin ; in the same manner she had 
sent her dressing-case to her sister the Arch-Duchess 
Christina, Governor of the Netherlands ; her diamonds 
and her jewels had been entrusted to her hair-dresser 
Leonard. The slight signs of a meditated flight had not 
completely escaped the vigilance of a treacherous female 
attendant. This woman had noticed whisperings and 
gestures, portfolios open on the table, jewels wanting in 
their cases; she had reported these symptoms to M. 
de Gouvion, Aide-de-camp to La Fayette, with whom 
she had intimate connexions. M. de Gouvion reported 
them to the Mayor of Paris and his General. But these 
reports had been so often renewed, and on all sides, 
had so often been denied by fact, that people had ended 
by attaching little importance to them. Nevertheless, 
on this day, the announcements of this woman caused 
the measures taken for nocturnal surveillance to be re- 
doubled in the castle. Thus, one sees, what with sullen 
agitation in the public mind, and the severity of the 
King's imprisonment, how difficult the escape of so 
many persons at one time must have been. Yet, whe- 
ther through the connivance of some of the National 
Guards, whether through the well-concerted measures 
of the Count de Fersen, or whether Providence was will- 
ing to grant a last ray of hope and preservation to those 
so soon to be overwhelmed by such misfortune, all the 
prudence of their jailers was deceived, and the Revolu- 
tion for a moment let its prey escape. 

The King and Queen admitted as usual at their hour 
of retiring to rest, those persons who were in the habit 
ot at that hour, paying their court to them. They did 
not dismiss their attendants earlier than usual. But as 
soon as they were left alone they re-dressed themselves. 
They put on their travelling costume, very simple, and 
suited to the character which each fugitive was to as- 
sume. They joined Madame Elizabeth and the children 
in the Queen's chamber, and passing by a secret corri- 
dor to the apartment of the Duke de Villequier, they 
issued forth from the Palace in separate groups and at 
different intervals of time, so as not to attract the at- 
tention of the sentinels . Favoured by the bustle of foot- 
passengers and carriages, which, at this hour, after the 
Boyal audience, were accustomed to issue from the cas- 
tle, and which doubtless Count de Fersen had taken care 
to increase this evening, they succeeded in reaching the 
Carrousel without being recognised. The Queen gave 
her arm to one of the Garde-du-Corps, and led the 
Dauphin by the hand. In crossing le Carrousel she met 
La Fayette, followed by one or two of his officers, who 
were entering the Tuiieries to see that the precautionary 
measures called forth by the revelations made during 
the day, were already taken. She shuddered in recog- 
nising the man who, in her eyes represented insurrec- 
tion and captivity, but in escaping his observation, she 
believed she had escaped that of the nation, and smil- 
ing, made a remark upon this deceived jailer, who, on 
the morrow, would be unable to render up his captives 
to the people* The King wished to follow last with the 
Dauphin. Count de Fersen, disguised as a coachman, 
walked at a little distance before them, acting as guide. 



ThB rendesrous of the royal family was on the Quai fcs 
Theatins, where two hackney coaches awaited them. 
The Queen's women and the Marquis de Tourzel had 
preceded them. In the trouble and confusion of so 
hazardous and complicated an enterprise, the Queen 
and her guide mistook their way. Perceiving thair er- 
ror, they were seized with anxiety, and precipitately 
retraced their steps. The King and his son, obliged to 
reach the same spot by out of the way streets 
and another bridge, were half an hour in arriving. 
This was an age to the wife and sister. At length they 
arrived., and threw themselves into the first coach; 
Count Fersen mounted the box, seized the reins, and 
himself drove the royal family to Bondy, the first post- 
station between Pans and Chalons. They there found, 
through the Count Fersen's care, the Berline constructed 
for the King, and another carriage awaiting them. The 
carriages rolled along the road to Chalons ; relays of 
horses were provided at all the posting stations. The 
number of horses, the splendour and remarkable form 
of the Berline, the number of travellers, the Gardes- 
du-corps, whose liveries accorded ill with their noble 
physiognomy and military bearing, the Bourbon face of 
Louis XVI, seated in a corner of the carriage, and 
which strangely contrasted with the character of the 
valet which he had assumed, were circumstances of a 
nature to awaken suspicion on -the road. But the pass- 
port from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, replied to all 
this. It was in these terms, — " In the King's name, 
we grant this pass-port to Madame, the Baroness de 
Korf, returning to Frankfort with her two children, a 
maid, a valet-de-chambre, and three domestics;" and 
lower down, " Minister of Foreign Affairs, Montmorin." 
This foreign name, the title of a German Baroness, the 
proverbial opulence of the Frankfort bankers, all had 
been well concerted by Count de Fersen, as a cloak for 
whatever was suspicious or unusual in the royal 
cortege. 

In effect, nothing did excite public attention, or stop 
their course, until they reached Montmirail, a little town 
between Meaux and Chalons. There some repairs which 
had to be done to tkeBerline, suspended the King's depar- 
ture for an hour. This delay, during which their flight 
might be discovered at the Tuiieries, and couriers des- 
patched after them, filled the fugitives with consterna- 
tion. The carriage was, however, promptly repaired, 
and the travellers departed, without imagining that the 
loss of this hour would perhaps cost the liberty and life 
of four out of the five persons who composed the royal 
family. 

They were filled with security and confidence. The 
happy success of their escape from Paris, the punctu- 
ality so far of the relays, the solitude of the roads, the 
inattention of the towns and villages through which 
they passed, so many dangers already behind them, 
safety so near, every turning of the wheels bringing 
them nearer M. de Bouilie, and the faithful troops 
posted by him to receive them, the very beauty of the 
season and the day, so sweet to eyes, which, for two 
long years had only rested upon the seditious crowds 
of the Tuiieries, or the forest of bayonets of an armed 
people beneath their windows, all consoled their hearts, 
and made them believe that Providence had at length 
declared in their favour. 

They entered Chalons under these happy auspices — 
It was the only large town they had to pass through. — 
It was three o'clock in the afternoon. A few idlers 
grouped themselves round the carriages whilst they 
were changing horses. The King imprudently shewed 
himself at the window. He was recognised by the 
post-master. But the brave man, feeling that he had 
his sovereign's life in his hands, distracted the attention 
of the crowd, himself aided in putting in the horses, 
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and hastened the postilions' departure. The carriage 
rolled through the gates of Chalons. The King, the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth exclaimed at once " we 
are saved!" 

At Pont-sommerville the King expected to meet H. 
de Bouille, M. de Choiseul, and M. Guoguelas, at the 
head of a detachment of Hussars. Besides which as 
soon as they descried the royal carriage, an Hussar was 
to have been despatched to announce the arrival of the 
travellers at the post-stations of Sainte Menehould, and 
Clermont. He had felt confident of finding there, his 
devoted and armed friends. He found no one. M. de 
Choiseul and M. de Guoguelas and the filly Hussars had 
departed half an hour before. People seemed ex- 
cited and murmured round the carriages, regarding the 
travellers with suspicion. Nevertheless no one opposed 
their departure, and at half-past seven they arrived at 
Sainte Menehould. It was still broad day light Un- 
easy at having thus passed two stations without finding 
his promised escort, the King, by a natural movement 
looked through the window to search in the crowd for 
some sign of intelligence which should reveal the mo- 
tive of its absence. This moment was his destruction 
The son of the post-master, Drouet, recognised the 
King whom he had never before seen, from his resem- 
blance to his head on the coin. 

Nevertheless, as the horses were already put in, the 
postilions mounted, and the town, occupied by a de- 
tachment of Dragoons, this young man did not alone 
dare to attempt in that place, the arrest of the carriages. 
The commander of these Dragoons had equally recog- 
nised the royal carriages from the instructions he had 
received. He wished his troop to mount and follow the 
King; but the national guard of Sainte Menehould 
quickly infoaned by the sullen rumour of the resem- 
blance borne by the travellers to the portraits of the 
royal family, surrounded the barracks, closed the doors 
of the stables, and opposed themselves to their depar- 
ture. 

Meanwhile the son of the post-master saddled his 
best horse, and set out at full speed towards Yarennes, 
there to anticipate the arrival of the travellers, an- 
nounce his suspicions to the magistrates, and excite the 
patriots to arrest the monarch. Whilst the man galloped 
along the road to Varennes, the King, whose destiny 
he carried with him, pursued his course without mis- 
trust towards the same town. Drouet was sure to ar 
rive before the King as he pursued a nearer and more 
direct route, one only taken by horsemen and foot pas- 
sengers. Drouet had thus hours before him, and des- 
truction travels more rapidly than rescue. Tet, by a 
strange entanglement of fate death also pursued him, 

A quarter-master of the dragoons shut up in the bar- 
racks of Sainte Menehould had alone found means to mount 
his horse and escape the observation of the people. 
Informed by his commander of the precipitate depar- 
ture of Drouet, and suspecting his motive, he had hast- 
ened in pursuit of him on the road to Varennes, sure of 
overtaking him and resolved to kill him. He followed 
within sight of him, but always at a distance so as not 
to excite his suspicions, and thus insensibly approach 
him at a favourable moment and lonely part of the 
road. Drouet looking back several times to see whe- 
ther he were pursued, had perceived this horseman, and 
comprehended his stratagem; born in the country 
and knowing all the paths, he suddenly quitted the road, 
and favoured by a wood into which he dashed with his 
horse, escaped out of the quarter-master's sight and 
with all speed, pursued his course to Yarennes. 

Arrived at Clermont — the post-station between Sainte 
Menehould and Yarennes — tie King was recognised by 
Count Charles de Damas who awaited him at the head 
of two squadron*. Without preventing the departure 



of the carriages, the corporation of Clermont, filled 
with vague suspicions by the prolonged stay of three 
troops commanded the Dragoons not to march. They 
obeyed, and Count Damas abandoned by his squadrons, 
found means to escape with one inferior officer and three 
Dragoons, and galloped toward Yarennes at some dis- 
tance from the King. Too feeble or too late a succour. 

The royal family shut up in the Berline and seeing 
no obstacle opposed to their* journey, were ignorant of 
these sinister events. It was half-past eleven when the 
carriages reached the first houses of the little town of 
Yarennes. All slept or appeared to sleep, all was de- 
serted and silent. Yarennes was not on the posting line 
between Chalons and Montmedy, and thus the King 
would not find post-horses there. It had, however 
been arranged between him and M. de Bouille, that M. 
de ChoiseuTs horses should be stationed in readiness at 
a certain place in Yarennes to conduct the travellers to 
Dun and Stenay, where M. de Bouille awaited them. 

We have already seen that M. de Choiseul and M. 
de Guoguelas who, with their fifty Hussars were to have 
awaited the King at Pont Sommerville and follow him, 
had neither awaited nor followed him. Instead of being 
at Yarennes at the same time as the king, these officers 
had with their detachment taken a road which in- 
creased the distance between Pont Sommerville and 
Yarennes by several leagues, but which avoided 8ainte 
Menehould where the passing through of the Hussars the 
day previous, had created some excitement. Thus it 
happened that neither M. de Guoguelas nor M. de 
Choiseul the King's confidants and guides were at Yar- 
ennes, when he arrived. They arrived an hour later. 
The carriages stopped at the entrance of Yarennes. 

The King, astonished at seeing neither M. de Choiseul 
M. de Guoguelas, the escort, nor the relay of horses, 
awaited with anxiety the sound of postilion's whips. 
The three gardes-du-corps descended and went from 
door to door enquiring where the horses might be. No 
one could tell them. 

The little town of Yarennes is divided into two dis- 
tinct quarters, the higher and the lower town ; sepa- 
rated by a river and a bridge ; M. de Guoguelas had 
placed the relay in the lower town, on the other aide of 
the bridge. This measure was in itself prudent, be- 
cause in case of a tumult, the changing of the horses, and 
the departure would be more easily effected, the bridge 
once passed. But the King should have been apprized 
of this, and he was not. The King and Queen, greatly 
agitated, alighted themselves and wandered through, 
the deserted streets, trying to discover the horses. They 
knocked at the doors of houses where they saw lights, 
they inquired ; no one understood what they wanted. 
At length they returned discouraged to the carriages 
where the impatient postilions threatened to take out the 
horses and abandon them. By entreaties, gold, and 
promises they persuaded thesemen to remount, and drive 
through the town. The carriages set out. The tra- 
vellers reassure themselves, they attribute this accident 
to a misunderstanding, and imagine themselves in the 
midst of the camp of M. de Bouille. The high town is 
passed without an obstacle. The houses repose in the 
most deceitful calm. Only a few men are awake, and 
these men are concealed and silent. 

Between the high and the low town there rises a 
tower at the entrance of the bridge which separates 
them. This tower rests upon a heavy, gloomy, and 
narrow vault, through which carriages are obliged to 
pass, and which the slightest obstacle can block up. A 
remnant of feudalism, a wicked snare in which formerly 
the people were taken by the nobles, but where, by a 
strange reverse, the people were destined one day to 
take prisoner a whole monarchy. The carriages have 
scarcely entered the obscurity of this vault, when the 
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hones, terrified by an overturned cart, and other ob- 
stacles in their path, stop, and fire or six men issue 
forth from the gloom with arms in their hands, rush to 
the horses' heads, to the boxes and carriage windows, 
and desire the travellers to dismount and appear before 
the magistrates to have their passports examined. The 
man who thus commanded his sovereign was Drouet. 
Just arrived at Sainte-Menehould, he had awoke out of 
their first sleep several young patriots, his friends ; had 
imparted to them his conjectures, and inspired them 
with the uneasiness which devoured him. Still uncer- 
tain of the reality of their suspicions, they wished to 
reserve to themselves the glory of arresting the King of 
France. 

At this sudden encounter ; at the sound of these cries ; 
at the sight of these flashing swords and bayonets, the 
gardes-du-corps rise from their seats, lav their hands 
upon their concealed swords, and, by a look, demand 
their orders from the king. The king desires them to 
desist The horses heads are turned, the carriages are 
escorted by Drouet to the house of a grocer named 
Sausse, who at the same time was a magistrate. 

There the king and his family were made to descend 
from their carriages to have their passports examined. 
At the same time Drouet's associates disperse them- 
selves shouting through the town, knocking at doors, 
and, mounting the belfry, sound the tocsin. The terri- 
fied inhabitants awake, the National Guards of the town 
and neighbourhood arrive one by one at the door of 
M. Sausse ; others hasten to the detachment of troops 
to disarm them . In vain the king begins by denying his 
rank ; his features, and those of the queen, betray them ; 
he confesses himself to the mayor and corporation ; he 
seizes the hand of M. Sausse, and addresses him in the 
most moving terms. 

These men affected, respectful in their violence, hesitate 
and seem vanquished. This spectacle of their suppliant' 
king, of this queen now majestic, now kneeling before 
them, endeavouring, by her despair, or her prayers, to 
wring from their lips a permission to depart, over- 
powers them. They would have yielded, had they lis- 
tened to their hearts alone. But they begin to feel for 
themselves the responsibility of their indulgence. The 
wife of M. Sausse, whose husband frequently consults 
her by his eye, and in whose heart the queen hoped to 
find compassion, is the most insensible of all. 

Whilst the king addresses the members of the corpo- 
ration, the queen weeping, her children on her knees, 
seated between packages of goods, thus addresses Ma- 
dame Sausse : " Tou are a mother, madame, you are a 
wife. The fate of a wife and mother is in your hands ! 
Think what I must suffer for these children, for my 
husband ! I might owe their lives to one word of 
yours ! The Queen of France will owe you more than 
her kingdom— more than her life !" 

" Madame," replied the good grocer's wife, drily, " I 
should like to serve you. Tou think of the king; I 
think of M. Sausse. A wife ought to think of her hus- 
band." 

All hope is gone, since there is no longer pity in the 
heart of woman. The queen retires indignant and 
furious, with Madame Elizabeth and the children to two 
little rooms high up in Madame Sausse's house. She 
bursts into tears. Below, the king, surrounded by the 
members of the corporation, andNational Guards, has also 
given up endeavouring to move them ; he ascends and 
descends unceasingly the miserable wooden staircase ; 
he goes from the queen to his sister ; from his sister to 
his children. What he has been unable to obtain by 
compassion, he hopes still to obtain through time and 
force. In any case, he is convinced he shall be de- 
livered by M. de BouilM before the return of the courier 
sent off to Paris ; he only wonders that succour is so 



long in coming. Hours, however, pass, the night goes 
over, and yet no succour arrives. 

The officer who commanded the squadron of Hussars 
at Yarennes had not been taken into entire confidence. 
He had only been informed that a treasure would pass 
the town, which he must escort. No courier had pre- 
ceded the royal carriages. M. M. de Choiseul and De 
Guoguelas, who ought to have been at Yarennes before 
the king, and have communicated the latest orders of 
their secret commission to this officer, were not there. 
Two other officers, put into complete knowledge of the 
plans for the journey, and sent by M. de Bouille to Ya- 
rennes, were at the inn in the lower town, with the 
horses of M. de Choiseul destined for the carriages ; they 
were ignorant of what was passing in the other parts of 
the town, and awaited the arrival of M. Guoguelas; 
they were only aroused by the sound of the tocsin. 

M. de Choiseul and M. de Guoguelas, with Count 
Charles Damas, and his three faithful dragoons, escaped 
with difficulty from the insurrection of Clermont ; gal- 
loped, however, towards Yarennes ; arrived at the town* 
gates three quarters of an hour after the king's arrest ; 
they were recognised by the National Guard, stopped 
and forced to alight. They demand permission to speak 
to the king. They axe permitted. The king forbids 
them to attempt violence. He awaits each moment the 
superior forces of M. de Bouille. Nevertheless, M. de 
Guoguelas, quitting the house, sees hussars mingling in 
the crowd, which fills the place ; he wishes to prove 
their fidelity. 

" Hussars !" he imprudently exclaims, " are you for 
the nation or the king ?" 

"Vive la nation!" reply the soldiers; "we are and 
shall always be for the nation !" 

The people applaud. Their commander escapes, and, 
joining the two officers placed with the horses in the 
lower town, all three quit Yarennes, and hasten to in- 
form their general at Bun. 

These two officers had been shot at, when, hearing of 
the arrest of the king, they had attempted to hasten to 
him. The night had passed in these vicissitudes. Al- 
ready the National Guards from the neighboring vil- 
lage had arrived; barriers had been erected between 
the high and low town, and couriers despatched to 
Metz and Verdun to request the corporations of those 
towns to send troops and cannon to Yarennes to prevent, 
as was expected, the carrying off of the king by M. de 
BouUlfs forces. 

(To be continued. J 



A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

A Talk. 

Bt Bb&thold Attxbbach. 

Translated by Mary Hovitt. 

( Concluded from p. 106.) 

It was again Autumn. A lively little girl had in- 
creased the number of Stephan's family ; out he had 
lost a friend. The schoolmaster was put in prison, be- 
cause he had received a letter from his brother who had 
gone out with the emigrants, and in it their lamentable 
fate was described in vivid colours. They had had to 
wait many weeks before the commencement of their 
voyage, and could meet with assistance from no one. 
The persons who had contracted for the voyage had 
been faithlessly released from their bargain by the own- 
ers of the ship, and the unhappy emigrants could meet 
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with no one who would take up their cause and give 
emphasis to their complaints, hence it happened that 
many of them fell into the hands of sharpers and kid- 
nappers, and from want of money and friendly advice 
were induced to become settlers in the unwholesome 
English and French colonies, .where, after a few years, 
their death was certain. 

The brother's letter ran thus : — 

" Oh, we Germans! Be it known to you, you are Ger- 
mans! Of all people in the world blessed in the highest 
degree with a paternal government, and when you pass 
the gaily-painted barrier-lines of your native land, you 
find of what value you are in the world, and how guar- 
dians of your safety are everywhere established. We 
pay by our taxes for ambassadors being sent to every ca- 
pital of the world, in order that couriers mny be de- 
spatched on panting horses to announce what festivals 
have been celebrated, and what great lady has been de- 
livered — but the subjects who pay these taxes, they re- 
quire no protection in foreign lands. They may go to 
the dogs, the ridicule of the world, or the objects of their 
utmost compassion — what do they signify ? If an ac- 
quaintance or a customer of ours who has helped to 
support us dies, we accompany him to his resting-place 
in the grave; but the subjects, who until now have 
helped to maintain the state, and who have emigrated 
for the greatest part from want, or from fear of want in 
the future — they are no longer worthy of the care of the 
paternal government. It is only so long as you can pay 
taxes that you are under its protection ; when you cease 
to pay these yon may go to the devil. That is the law of 
the paternal governments!" 

With the intention of warning people from emigrating 
in this improvident manner, the schoolmaster had made 
several copies of this letter, which he put in circulation, 
because the police refused to sanction its publication in 
any newspaper.* And for this cause the schoolmaster 
was now imprisoned. 

Stephen stood leaning against his door-post one Sun- 
day morning, and quietly watched the swallows which 
darted through the air with the speed of arrows. The 
thoughts of emigration which had been for some time 
slumbering again awoke : he thought that these swal- 
lows were now also about to emigrate, and had no lon- 
ger any rest, because otherwise they would have to suf- 
fer cold and hunger. They were able to remove at will, 
for animals have only to care for themselves and their 
young while they are little; of parents they know 
nothing. 

That was only* after all, a remnant of the bad, old 
thought, but to Stephan it seemed as if another person 
and not he himself, had cherished such thoughts within 
his heart formerly. 

All at once a sudden shout was heard on all sides, 
" Duke Lumbus is come back again ! Duke Lumbus is 
come back again !" 

A man in tattered clothes rushed through the street 
towards the church-yard, and foaming at the mouth 
cried, "My wifc! give me my wife I Where is she? If 
she is not there, kill me at once !" 

The bell rang for church, and still he cried, " Is she 
yet buried ? Who is it that has murdered her ? Who 
says that it was I ? — It tea* I ! Sill me at once ! " 

The people who were going to church surrounded the 
madman, who smote his breast and cried, 

" Do you see ! she stood up aloft on the rope-ladder in 
the ship $ her apron fluttered in the wind, and I could 
not mount into the ship ; I couldn't throw her down. I 
threw her down from the ladder in the barn and hid 

* The censorship of the press, which is in the hands of the 
police in Germany, prevents any freedom of expression in the 
public papers.— ed* 



myself three days in the hay— did yon think I was gone 
on a journey f I never was away— 1 never was away — I 
was there ! " 

He sunk down in violent convulsions, and Stephan 
was the first who, trembling, and yet full of strength, 
laid hold upon the fever-stricken man to carry him into 
the nearest house— it was as if he himself were carrying 
in his own double. 

Hero was one who had accomplished that which he 
had meditated. He busied himself tenderly about the 
frantic man, and when at length he was calmed and re- 
stored to his senses, he cut Stephan to the heart by say- 
ing to him, " Thou art good, Stephan, I thank thee ; 
thou hast always been good." 

At home Stephan regarded the old mother with 
a feeling of thankfulness. He had always looked upon 
her as the prime cause of his remaining behind in po- 
verty, and after all she had been the means of preserv- 
ing them from much greater misery. 

After a few days the schoolmaster was again released; 
but he now saw with regret that even his own poor means 
of gaining a livelihood were ruined to him, and therefore 
he determined to emigrate in company with Stephan. Ste- 
phan had, however, yet to suffer a severe chastisement 
for the wicked thoughts which he had formerly har- 
boured in his mind. 

One day he fastened down some boards which had 
become loose in the floor of the loft ; formerly he had 
with an untroubled mind seen everything in disorder 
and falling to pieces, the window in the roof with diffi- 
culty holding itself up by one hinge, or people stumbling 
a hundred times over the broken boards— now, however, 
he set himself to put all to rights ; it seemed to him as 
if he must put his whole house in order, since he had 
begun to regulate all his thoughts and actions. The 
grandmother sate upon the stairs which led unto the 
loft, and played with the cat. All at once a shrill cry 
was heard, and the grandmother fell down stairs. Ste- 
phanhastened to her help, rushingdown the steps withthe 
hammer in his hand. Several neighbours hurried to 
the spot and gathered round the old woman who lay 
as in the last extremity on the stone floor. 

Stephan stood staring at the lifeless form, pale as 
death ; now that had happened which formerly in the 
secret of his soul he had so often wished. An intense 
horror seized him, as if his wishes had accomplished 
the deed. He desired to be alone, and ran abont as if 
out of his mind ; he did not know what to do. Before 
long the police came and took Stephan into custody. 

That which he had concealed in the most secret cor- 
ner of his soul, and against which he had combated, 
and which he fancied no mortal soul could ever conceive, 
now was suspected by everybody, and therefore a com- 
plaint was lodged against him. He was accused of 
having struck down the old grandmother with a ham- 
mer, with a design of thus taking her life. 

The conscience-stricken Duke Lumbus who had vo- 
luntarily delivered himself into the hands of justice had 
easily given occasion to this suspicion in the public 
mind. 

And yet this terrible occurrence might on the other 
hand have suggested that it would have been the means 
of deterring every one from such a crime. 

Again Stephan had to experience all the horror of his 
former premeditated murder, which seemed now laid 
open to the eyes of the judge, as an accomplished crime 
worthy of punishment. He could and would not deny 
that which had formerly burdened his soul, but then 
would not this establish and make known his guilt ? 

Margaret, resolute as she was, had only had one 
glance at her husband as he was led away by the police, 
and she now speedily resolved to leave no means of re- 
covery untried with her mother. Fortunately she sue- 
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ceeded ; the old woman recovered Her speech and, as so 
frequently happens inthe hour of death, recovered also 
the full power of her mind, and told that she wanted to 
catch the cat, and when this sprang away from her, she 
fell to the ground. In the evening she died, but before 
that time Stephan was restored to liberty. 

When the grandmother was buried, Stephan stood 
weeping oyer her open grave; those were the last tears 
which he shed on his native soil, for in undisturbed 
peace he now prepared for his emigration. His charac- 
ter had become strengthened by his battle with himself 
and the world. 

He had been saved out of the deepest temptations ; 
he had become acquainted with himself and those who 
belonged to him through severe trial, and now he was in 
unity with himself and them. He could now with re- 
newed courage prepare for a new life. 

The schoolmaster and Stephan had also a new 
bond of union between them ; they had become ac- 
quainted with the prisons of their native land. Stephan 
had persevered in his scheme of emigration, but only in 
the same way that he ate his supper on the first evening 
when he made his acquaintance, only because he had 
determined to do so, and without its having a relish ; 
now, however, there was a new excitement ; he had 
endured a public punishment for a combat in his own 
heart. 

Stephan and the schoolmaster with their families 
were among the very first who were enabled, by aid of 
the society which was just then established for the pro- 
tection of emigrants, to remove to North America. 

From the time of leaving their native village until 
they reached the place of their destination were they 
conveyed from one kind hand to another, and they often 
silently blessed those who, out of no self-interest, but 
from pure human-kindness smoothed to them the sor- 
rowful path of emigration. 

Stephan's youngest child, which bore the name of 
the grandmother, learned to run alone on American 
ground, and he loved to call it " Grandmother," and 
thus to keep alive the memory of the deceased. 



A VALENTINE. 

By W. C. Bennett. 

Prithee, said I, heart of mine, 
Who shall be my valentine ? 
And my heart it made reply, 
With a start and with a sigh, 
For the matter care not I, 
Nay in sooth the choice be thine 
Who shall be thy valentine. 

Nay, thy secret prithee tell, 
Trust me, heart, I know it well 
By thy current's quick retreat, 
Breathless pause and fluttering beat, 
By the flushes quick to meet 
Her sweet coming, know I well 
All, and more than thou can'st tell. 

Said I, silly heart reveal 
What thou canst no more conceal, 
And my heart that found no use 
Further 'twas to urge excuse 
Gave its curbed passion loose — 
Emma, would that thou wert mine, 
Mine — for aye my valentine. 

Greenwich. 



THE POOR AND THE POOR LAWS. 

Although there may be unquestionable data for as- 
suming that England is the greatest country in the world, 
we must by no means take pride to ourselves that we 
have all the attributes of a great people. There is eon* 
fessedly much about us that is small, much from which 
we ought to endeavour to purge ourselves. Care should 
be taken that we are not excessively humane on the one 
hand, or extremely cruel on the other ^in fact, that we 
have not in our nature too great a mixture of good and 
evil. If we look into our Arts and Sciences, we have 
therein names of which we are justly proud — Reynolds, 
Wilkie, Watt, Arkwright, Cavendish, Davy/ and a thou- 
sand others whom wo could name^ are men whom any 
country would honour. As a literary nation we occupy 
no mean position— England has produced men whose 
writings will live for all time. If we examine our 
wealth we shall find that we are the richest nation in 
the world. Our exports, alone exceed in amount the 
whole revenue of many kingdoms, and our empire ex- 
tends over one third of the globe. The sun never sets 
on our dominions — a company of British merchants rule, 
de facto, a country one of the richest and most extensive 
on the face of the globe. We are unquestionably mas- 
ters of the ocean, and it is true what a celebrated fo- 
reigner once said to us — " You conquer one half of the 
world and you bully the other." But with all this bright- 
ness in our national picture, a terrible fact stares us in 
the face. In the back -ground may be seen in unques- 
tionable colours the glaring amount of destitution we 
possess beyond other nations of the world. How is this? 
A country so magnanimously great and wealthy as to af- 
ford shelter to the exiled foreigner— to give freedom to the 
slave, and yet to possess the mostpoor. Impossible! one 
would say. But, alas ! too true. It is a fact, a stubborn, 
a great fact, and what is more, the tide of national huma- 
nity as been rolling against our own poor. A bad law and 
the apathy of its administrators to the wants and habits 
of the poor have placed us in this dreadful position. — 
What hive they done ? Have they suppressed mendicity ? 
Look at the innumerable number of beggars that infest 
our streets and homes — see them clothed in nature's 
liideousness, until we are disposed to question whether 
they were originally intended to walk erect. Is crime 
dismayed by the harsh treatment of the poor ? Alas 1 
see the daily records of our police courts— magistrates 
assaulted in the open streets — windows belonging to the 
courts of justice broken ! bread stolen ! and for what ? 
—that the poor wretches may obtain in gaol that pro- 
tection which they are illegally denied by the authori- 
ties of unions and workhouses. These things are too 
true. They have all occurred within these few weeks. — 
Where then our boasted greatness — in arts— in sciences 
— in literature— our vast empire ! — Shame on us! — We 
should clothe ourselves " in sackcloth and ashes" — we 
should expunge from our national flag the lion rampant, 
and place in its stead the figure of a poor starving fcretch 
dying from want at the door of an union -workhouse. 

We have said that the tide of our national humanity 
has long been flowing against the poor. It is true — men 
in authority act on this principle. The Lord Mayor of 
London does so, while ihe City begrudges the sum of 
£4000, about one half the Lord Mayor's salary, for the 
support of the casual poor. Of what use are the daily 
examples of individual sacrifice for the public good ? 
Men like Lord Ashley and Mr. Gabbell may spend their 
time and patience in mitigating the sufferings of the 
poor, but of what use are our hospitals and houses of 
refuge for the destitute while persons in authority act 
so inhumanly. Let us not be charged with a maudlin 
sentimentality in favour of the poor. We possess no 
such feelings. We say that it will be found to be the 
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soundest principle of social economy to afford food and 
shelter to the deserving and destitute, but to punish the 
impostor. Why a worm would turn on us if cruelly 
treated, and inhuman conduct will rouse the most docile 
spirit. The same blood courses through the reins of the 
poor as the ricn — their hearts and pulses beat alike — 
nature made the same air for both, nor can the rich man 
respire oftener than his unfortunate fellow-creature. To 
look at the picture is most discouraging. To see the 
laws, and the dispensers of the laws very frequently de- 
clare against the interests of the poor is not a very hope- 
ful sight. But things will yet change for the better, for 
although we find but one or two individuals sacrificing 
the whole of their time and money for the benefit of 
their fellow creatures, the seed which they are sowing 
must eventually brinfe forth fruits. It is to be hoped for 
the honour — for the interest of the nation — that we shall 
see our error in neglecting the interests of the poor. 
Our statesmen and our authorities should endeavour to 
find work for those who are able and willing to do it, 
and food for those who are in distress and unable to la- 
bour. Both are to be had — God never designed that 
men should live in idleness, nor that they should starve. 
He has given us abundance, and as Heaven has done its 
part, man should take care to do his also. While we 
are, as we ought to be, a great people, we should be 
so in every sense of the word. To be great we must be 
good — to be good we must be humane — and to be hu- 
mane we must have no more " Deaths from Starvation." 
They tell against the character of the nation. If the 
Poor Law is bad, and no one doubts it, let it be 
amended. 

" Tempora mutantnr et nos mutamur in Mis." 

To persevere in a headlong course of oppression to- 
wards the poor is inconsistent with the interests of all 
classes. The nation should be governed as if we were 
all one family, and though the guilty should be punished, 
we have no right to condemn the innocent 



THE SIN OF SUFFERING. 

Bt William Kennedy. 

" What call you that creature, dark couched in its 

lair?" 
" It once was called woman" — 

" Why lurketh she there? 

I hear a low moaning, the hovel within, 

An infant one crying — sure here must be sin ! " 

A dying voice murmurs—" The worst of all sins, 
Which, from sisters and brothers, small sympathy wins !" 

" Thou wretched hut-dweller, now give it a name — 
This sin, without solace, must wed thee to shame ?" 

" To shame and to sorrow I'm wedded — a curse 
Lies on the poor baby, as well as its nurse ! " 

" But name me ike sin which to sorrow hath wedded 
And shame, the pale pair in the straw-heap embedded ? " 
" The sin and the curse we are bound to endure, 
tou view it— we feel itr— we're poor — we are poor !— 
The will of the stronger has fashioned the law, 

Which leaves us these rags and this heap of old straw ; 

The scowl of the stronger upbraids us, for being 

The work of that will— the sad wreck you are seeing !" 

They have passed from the hovel— she ceases to moan— 
A motherless babe's in the wide world alone. 



A WELCOME TO EMERSON. 

Welcome brave thinker ! Comest thou to drop 

Into our life the plummet of thy thought, 
And by thy soundings give us faith, and hope 

In Truth and Liberty ? Or hast thou brought 
The subtle harmonies of song, by thee 

Learned in the antient forests, to unfold 
For us the delicate sphere of melody; 

To bear our spirits upward, and to mould 
Our manhood into strength, and love like thine, 
And take us with thee into Nature's shrine ? 

Welcome. thou clear discern er of the light, 

Beaming through the world's shadow upon man. 
Lead us to follow thee up to the height 

Of purer thought and vision, and to scan 
The hopeful future and the signs that loom 

Over our present, big with peace, and truth : 
Quicken our ears to hear the knell of doom 

Bung o'er all tyranny; we feel the youth 
Of the world's action in our spirits play, 
Welcome brave preacher, pointer of our way. 
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Here we have a little volume, written, as is very evi- 
dent, by a clergyman of the Established Church, at 
once learned, zealous, and possessing great poetical and 
satirical powers ; which deserves, and, we think, will 
attract very marked attention. When the very servants 
of the altar begin in strains so energetic, and unsparing 
as this, to denounce and expose the corrupt condition 
of that church, it is high time that those who have the 
power, should look to a resolute reform of the mischief. 

The author appears to be one of those who would be 
classed with the Puseyite party, but to our mind he 
must be classed with the best section of that party. He 
is evidently a man whose poetical and humane disposi- 
tion leads him to regard everything which is connected 
with the dignity and beauty of his system of devotion, 
and with the advantage of the people, with peculiar in- 
terest The fine old gothic architecture, and the music 
and chanting of the cathedral service have seized on all 
the poetic sympathies of his nature. He deplores their 
neglect, and desecration, but he does not the less de- 
plore the mercenary practice which, by pews, at once 
defaces the interior of our churches, and shuts out the 
poor from their proper enjoyment. He has an eye for 
the picturesque, the venerable, and the English in our 
old country-houses, parsonages, and deaneries, but he 
does not fail to lay lustily on the base spirits that have 
contrived to creep into them. 

The poetry has a fine musical rhythm, reminding us 
of the versification of Moile, and of Rogers, with the 
satiric vigour, and boldness of Churchill. He treats 
the bishops as they richly deserve, but he passes ten- 
derly over the cause which makes them what they are, 
the immense and ill-distributed wealth of the church, 
and its unnatural alliance with the state. The Kingdom 
of Christ never was the Kingdom of this world, and 
never will be, let men do all they can to make it so. 
Secularize the church, and its bishops will secularize 
themselves. Make statesmen of them and they will be- 
come sorry shepherds of the flock of Christ Hake 
them very rich, and put them into nicely lined carriages, 
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and set toem down to a continual feast, and cocker them 
up with all aorta of absurd titles, as, My Lord Bishop, 
and Bight Reverend Father in God, and His Grace, and 
the like ; enthrone them and bedizen them with fan- 
tastic robes; and set them up in Parliament before the 
whole body of temporal peers, and give them all sorts 
of worldly duties to perform, and worldly goods to take 
care of, and if you can make decent pastors of God's 
flock out of them, why then you may make an Elihu 
Burritt out of the Iron Duke, or you may do any other 
miracle that you hare a mind to. 

But what says our able and candid author of the 
Bishops ? here is a bit of his prose, — " A man may 
question the policy or the taste of thus charging home 
upon the Bishops of the Church the sad estate of the 
Church herself; but can any one deny the fact — the 
fact, I mean, of their being notoriously deficient in 
those gifts and graces which should be inseparable from 
a bishop and overseer of Christ's Church ? Where is 
their gentleness ? Where their kindness and other than 
bare civil courtesy, and cold hospitality to their hum- 
bler and poorer brethren of the clergy and laity of the 
church ? Where their heartiness and zeal towards the 
church itself ? The bishops of old time built, endowed, 
and " visited." The bishops of to-day meet in St. Mar- 
tin's-place, and vote themselves houses with other peo- 
ple's money, and contract for cheap church fabrics 
which they never, or scarcely ever see — never, perhaps, 
but on the day of consecration — and " visit " in the 
sense of a continual personal interest and oversight not 
atall. ♦ • • 

"If with the clergy, if with the churchwardens, if 
with the children of the parish, bishops did but know 
how greatly their kind and parental influence would act 
in the way of comfort, encouragement, and quickening 
of the spirit of love and to good works, they would not 
artificially but naturally, not politically but spiritually, 
become through God's most present and ready grace, 
themselves the most popular of men. Whereas, what 
are they now ? Almost unknown in their dioceses, save 
by some casually occurring confirmation or church 
meeting ; or, at most, by a chance counter-signature of 
some formal Queen's letter of demand for money, which 
should, in justice, have been the alms of the church to 
the poor belonging thereto, and worshipping under the 
shelter of those walls within which the offertory was 
gathered. The writer of this has known a quire of boys 
walk voluntarily a very considerable distance to see a 
bishop, and make their dutiful obeisance to him, who, 
when he passed them close by, never deigned to look at 
them, and took no notice of them at all. How at variance 
was this with His precept and practice who said— 
" Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God." 

True, but then Christ made bishops in a very different 
way ; and would expect nothing from such bishops as 
we make but what such bishops do. His bishops 
walked on foot, ours ride in carriages. His bishops 
sate on rocks, and fed the poor with loaves and fishes ; 
ours sit on thrones and look after the loaves and fishes 
for themselves. His bishops were poor and humble, 
ours are rich and fat, and therefore proud. His bishops 
did all the good they could and suffered for it; ours do 
no good at all, and are rewarded for it It surprises one 
to see clever men like our author — capital logicians and 
shrewd fellows altogether, expecting to gather grapes 
from thorns, and figs from thistles. Expecting that a 
thing shall be anything but the thing for which its 
material, construction, and circumstances form it. A 
steam-engine is not a wet-nurse nor a common milch- 
cow, for reasons that everybody sees. They never were 
made to be such ; they can be only what they are. Take 
an humble, pious, loving man, then, and put him into 



a pastoral charge with a modest income, and a clear 
understanding that he is to mind his spiritual duties, 
and nothing else, and you will have a good servant of 
God and man, call him what you will. Take another, 
and make him as rich as a Jew ; let him be an aspiring 
adventurer naturally; and set all sorts of worldly 
grandeur and rivalries, and still loftier heights and 
prizes before him ; dip him deep in the gall-fountain of 
politics, and you'll get— just such as you do get. Our 
author sees plainly what they are, and what the conse- 
quence is. He says, " Who so blind as not to see the 
estrangement of anection and alienation of heart which 
such palpable discrepancy and chilliness is calculated, 
and, indeed, almost sure to engender ? This, indeed, 
is but a sample, yet it is a frequent sample of the man- 
ner in which the bishops forget themselves, their high 
office, their holy, yet humble brethren. But men do 
not, therefore, forget them. They see them without 
natural affection, or heart, or inclination for either the 
things or persons of the church, so they cease to love, 
begin to hate, and end in despising them, and disclaim- 
ing their jurisdiction and power. Then it is that the 
lay-peers vote them nuisances, the crown contemns, 
and the prime minister of the day, who may make lay- 
peers by the score, with seats in Parliament, and no one 
find any fault with him therefor, excludes every 
new bishop from the house until some elder brother has 
died off to give him his seat." 

Such are bishops in our author's prose, what are they 
in his poetry ? 

" Again I say, what wonder is there, when 

Bishops be such, that such are meaner men ? 

That such be bishops— what ? when they who make 

Bishops, such notions of a Bishop take 

As Graham voided erewhile in the House — 

Graham, Bat Robert's most consentient mouse ; 

Who deems, he says, from living proofs, that all 

A Bishop has to do is nought withal, 

But once in each three years to come and lay 

His hand on little boys, and go his way, 

And for another three enjoy his pay ; 

His Palace, dinners, clubs and rents enjoy, 

Sans interruption, hindrance, or annoy. 

From parish priest, or little girl or boy ! 

Save that of each year's ember-days some twain 

He needs must choose, whereon church clerks t'ordain, 

And this beside no further charge hath he 

On time or purse for hospitality ; 

To him for rede or rule no brother goes ; 

He sees few Rectors, not a Curate knows. 

A Prelate he, to lordly post preferred, 

They but th' ignoble " working clergy" herd ; 

And if they really must communicate 

With him, as touching church or parish state, 

A penny pays the half-ounce letter's weight ! 

Men without influence would gain influence so ; 

1 Omnia ignotus pro magnifico ! ' 

Keep Bishops out of sight, and great they seem ; 

Unveil them ; and they vanish like a dream. 

Unloved, unloving, how unlike are they 

Their sainted brethren of an elder day." 

The author gives us a passing sample of the Bishop 
crew, and singles out Philpotts for a most vigorous ana 
deserved onslaught. 

" Immortal Philpotts ! man infatuate ! 
In wisdom dwarf-like, but in mischief great, 
Brother Benhadad's most approved mate- 
In leading men to scrapes, then leaving them, 
First to command, and foremost to condemn. 
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From all such cruel step-fathers, may He 
The God of love defend his family : 
And grant us overseers of the flock, 
Whose chair of state may be the Church's rock > 
Where far and wide, o'er meadow and fresh brook, 
They may their church's champaign lands o'erlook, 
And love each modest spire, that, o'er the green 
And shadowy grove that guards it as a screen, 
Just peers aloft, and peeps as doubting to be seen : 
And love each old grey tower, that, strong or old, 
Stands like a fortalice of borderer bold, 
Stemming from day to day, from year to year 
The tide of war, the foeman's fierce career." 

With a like searching and honest quill the poet passes 
through deanery, college, and cathedral, goading callous 
indifference, and casting a kindly eye on the poor and 
neglected. He places with much pathos before you the 
poor Cathedral-boy Michael, who 

" day by day and hour by hour 
Faded and fell to earth — a gentle flower — 
Whose sweet breath oft had cheered that fragrant 

garden-bower. 
But jostled by rank plants, pent up, confined, 
Thrust in the shade and poisoned, there he pined ; 
With none to shield him, or his cause maintain : 
Bullied and bruised, yet scorning to complain." 

But we must not be tempted too far. There are many 
sweet sketches of gabled deanery, minster library, and 
the like, as well as lusty flagellation of the clerkly te- 
nants of " Epicurus' sty," but we will close our no- 
tice with one which is most English in two senses. 
English equally in the scenery and the character which 
it introduces. The volume is one as remarkable for its 
poetic merit as for its singular honesty and boldness. All 
those who love their country and wish well to it, both 
churchmen and others should read it. 

" Dear homes of England ! dear unto mine heart ! 
How glad we greet you, and how sad we part ! 
When through the flower-crowned lodge we wind and 

pass 
Along the moss-way, over the soft grass ; 
Up toward the hall, fast by the green wood-side 
Skirting the bank with flowerets pinked and pied. 
Then through the tall-grown grove, where trunks 

between 
The path-way lies, at whose far end is seen 
A mulliond window, through whose tracery lines, 
Of branches wrought, the glorious sun-light shines 
Like the east window of our minster shrines. 
Then down the velvet slope, beneath whose breast 
Of swelling turf the hall lies manifest, 
In all its lordly garb of red and brown — 
Time-toned and dim, the Hall of Underdown. 
Toward whose high gabled porch that tops the roof, 
Whence quaint, fantastic chimneys reek aloof 
Our light limbs bear us, while our glad hearts beat 
In those calm courts with thoughts of eld to meet- 
Manners all holy, as on holy ground — 
Looks patriarchal, like the trees around, 
And customs ancient as the casks of wine 
That deep within those cellared vaults recline. 
Hushed mirth, yet hearty— joy sincere, though staid, 
Meet for that race that there their home have made 
And walked and mused in yon fair colonnade 
At day -break, when for chapel-bell too soon, 
Or in the silence bf the summer noon, 
Or at fresh fall of eve, or underneath the moon : 
A Christian household ! — for methinks therein 
None but a house of Christ could ere have been : 
Their thoughts, their hopes, their being wholly given 



To good of men on earth, to God in heaven. 
The village poor, the tenant* on the estate, 
The petty farmers, and the fanners great, 
The yeoman freeholder, the country squire, 
The acred gentry, up and down the shire—* 
All love the hall-folk, and their love desire i. 
True to their church, their country, and their long; 
They stand the centre of a charmed ring— 
A bower of joyance wherein peaee doth dwell 
Fresh as the palm-tree grove o'er Elim's silvery well. 
Stately, yet sweet as yonder trancing scene, 
The hall's fair garden. with its alleys green- 
Thorn hedge, like wall of some beieagured hold, 
And leafy mate, with windings manifold : 
Walks terraced high with marbled steps and urns, 
And there a wilderness of flowery turns, 
Hither and thither leading to and fro, 
To the dark fish-pools— in their beds below. 
While all around, her arms form native wreaths, 
Aad the sun glistens whilst the west wind breathes ; 
And ever as the winds those bright leaves shake, 
Sparks, as of shot-stars, from the foliage break, 
Lightning, as if with tongues of fairy fire, 
The hollows of that Fleasaunce of Desire, 

A fairy scene, in sooth, and false as fair ; 
The race of Pursey Poulters dwelleth there. 
Poulter the Great ! the great Protectionist ! 
The great Church-patron— at election hat! 
The great Church-plunderer— at Commission-Board, 
The great tithe-hater— tithes by all abhorred, 
Save those who steal them from the Church's lord— 
Great Agriculturist, with whose great scythe 
The landed gentry learn to mow down tithe, 
Great justice, ever judging for himself, 
Great judge, of horse-flesh, oxen-flesh, and pelf; 
Great joker— at the poor in work-house pent j 
Great jeerer— at the priest on duty bent ; 
Great jester at all men and things that wear . 
A look of holiness, and, if less rare 
Than once a week, a giber great at prayer ! 
Justice Pursey Poulter, coarse and fat, 
With liver white as is thy week-day hat, 
Though black thy Sunday beaver— yet than that 
More black is thy black-heart— go, fare ye well, 
Thou and thy kith and kin;— when rang thy bell 
For the last time to let me out, I felt 
lake qualmy ice just rescued from a smelt 

• • • • * 

Alas ! that England's Island-homes should be 
The mansions of the Poulter family : 
That they should house them there who ought to dwell 
No where but in the sides of Dante's hell : 

♦ • • • • 

Bred, at good things and honest men to rail, 

To vegetate when finer nature's fail — 

And gorge and swill much pudding and more ale." 

Sketch** of Prote&tantism in Italy, Poet and Present, 
with an account of the Waldente*. By Rohert 
Baihd, D.D., New York. Collins : Glasgow and Lon- 
don. 

This is a reprint of an American work, and in a com- 
pact form, contains a complete view of the past perse- 
cutions and present statistics of Protestantism in Italy. 
It would be well for those who are intending to visit 
that fine country, to read this volume ere setting out. 
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THE POETICAL RECORD. 



MT BIRTH-DAY. 

BT D. PABI8H, A VILLAOB TBACHBR. 

Nobody notices my birth-day, 
The people are silent on my birth-day, 

No roaring of cannon, no rocket display, 
No bon-fires blaze on my birth-day. 

No barrels are broached on my birth-day, 
No healths go round on my birth-day, 

No gentlemen ait in splendid array 
Round the smoking sirloin, on my birth-day. 

No music Is heard on my birth-day, 
No tales are told on my birth-day, 

The world goes on in its Jog-trot way, 
And never attends to my birth-day. 

No bard is inspired on my birth-day, 
To woo the muse on my birth-day, 

To pour forth the bought, or the unbought lay 
In praise of me on my birth-day. 

Bnt why this neglect on my birth-day T 
Of common respect on my birth-day t — 
• I cannot look hack on a fair array 

Of Dukes and Earls on my birth-day. 

No lineage ennobles my birth-day, 
No broad lands smile on my birth-day, 

My sires—no hides of land seized they— 
Too honest by half—for my birth-day ! 

GOOD NIGHT. 

BONNBT. BT H. P. P. 

" Good night," we say with careless lip and brow, 

" Good night," we smile to some beloved embrace, 

While gating on a dear familiar face ; 

We look not farther than the present now, 

Forgetting that a morrow may not dawn 

For ns on earth ; to-morrow we may be 

Beyond the stars, and our eternal morn 

May open on ns ; we may ne'er foresee, 

If we shall waken to earth's blooms again, 

Or view the brilliant flowers of Paradise ; 

If we again shall great our fellow men, 

Or heaven dawn on our death-strengthened eyes ; 

-' Good night," perchance the night may soon be o'er, 

" Good night, 1 '— perhaps good night, for evermore. 

WORK, NOT COMPLAINT. 

BT I. D. 

Man, grieve not though thine eye tees not 

Beyond the far horiaon's bound : 
Complain not though thine intellect 

So weak and limited is found f 

From hill to hill, through vales make way 
And form a new horiaon's bound : 

From truth to truth, in toil ascend, 
And day by day take in fresh ground I 

The sun, the ruler of the heavens, 
Sees not at once the wide earth o'er : 

Shall man, a tenant of the earth, 
The heavens with a glance explore ? 



THE ENGI^SH HEARTH. 

BT GEOBAB TWBDDBLL. 

" O pleasant hour ! O moment ever sweet ! 
When dnoe again we reach the calm retreat, 
Where looks of love and tones of Joy abide- 
That heaven on earth — our dear, our own fireside !" 
Heaviside's Pleasures of Home. 

When Autumn's fruits are gather'd in, 

And trees and fields are bare j 
When merry birds no more are heard 

To warble in the air ; 
When sweetest flowers have droop'd and died, 

And snow is on tho ground ; 
How cheerful is an English hearth, 

With friends all seated round 1 

Then is the time for festive mirth, 

Then is the time for glee ; 
'Tis then the tales of by-gone days 

Give pleasure unto me : 
And when the wild storm howls without, 

With deep and hollow sound, 
I love the cheerful English hearth, 

With friends all seated round. 

And when those touching strains are sung, 

Writ by the bards of old, 
How swift the evening seems to fly ; — 

Unfelt the piercing cold : 
What though the snow-flakes thickly fall, 

And icicles abound ! 
I have a cheerful English hearth 

For friends to sit around. 

And when the clouds of worldly care 

Are gathering o'er my brow ; 
When sorrow's frost hath nipt my heart, 

And check'd the blood's warm flow ; 
When grief has in her heavy chain * 

My buoyant spirits bound ; 
How cheering is an English hearth, 

With friends all seated round. 

Though slander's foul, envenomed shafts 

Should pierce my spirit through, 
There is one smile, one sunlit eye, 

To beam upon me now ; 
And though my fate should be to roam 

Where strangers all are found, 
I'll think upon my English hearth, 

And friends who sat around. 

Then fill each glass with nut-brown ale, 

And smoke the fragrant weed ; 
Our English hearths we will protect 

In every hour of need : — 
Come, let as drink one parting toast, 

Though Europe let it sound ; 
It is, the cheerful English hearth, 

With friends all seated round. 
Stokesley. 

A SONG FOR THE CHRISTIAN MONOPOLIST. 

There's a voice on the breesc and its wailing* are dread, 
For it oomes from the land of the starving and dead. 
And it startles the wretch with his thousands untold, 
And he pities and prays, but he sticks to his gold ; 
And it sighs through the aisle in the Temple of God, 
But is moeVd with the ory 'tis His chastening rod /— 
And it steals on the slumber of Princes and Kings, 
And whispers forebodings of terrible things ; 
Aud It sweeps o'er the hall where the mighty ones tread, 
And groans as it passes, " Give, Oh 1 give us bread I " 

There's a curse on the breeze for the man and his store, 
Who pilfers his weaUh from the woes af the poor. 
A canker-worm crawls through the pleasure it boys, 
And it gnaws at his heart till, detested, he dies. 
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THE SECRET. 

BT J. A. LANOFORD. 

We are mighty, we are strong; 
Why have we borne the yoke ao long! 
This the only cause ean be — 
Want of faith and unity. 
Rich men know their interests well. 
Seek they e'er their wealth to swell; 
Higher raise their high ©state- 
Do they not co-operate! 
Poor men horning with desire, 
From their miseries to aspire ; 
Rich men scoff, and jeer, and alight, 
Their endeavours to unite. 
Tollers hence this lesson learn— 
Ye have power, by toil to earn 
Bread, and change life's dreary state, 
If ye bat co-operate. 

A FIRST OFFENCE UNPARDONED. 

BT THOMAS HABBUON. 

O there has many a tear been shed. 

And many a heart been broken, 
For want of a gentle hand stretch'd forth, 

Or a word in kindness spoken! 

Then O ! with brotherly regard 

Greet every son of sorrow ; 
So from each tone of love his heart 

New hop*— new strength shall borrow. 

Nor turn — with cold and scornful eye 

From him that hath offended ; 
But let the harshness of reproof, 

With kindlier tones be blended. 

The' aeeds of good are everywhere : 

Andf in the guiltistt bosom, 
Sunn'd by the quickening rays of love, 

Pat forth their tender blossom. 

While many a noble soul hath been 

To deeds of evil harden'd — 
Who felt that bitterest of griefs— 

A first offence unpardoned ! 

For O ! if one that slightly errs 

Be paas'd by unforgiven 
By kindred beings, weak and frail, 

How can he look to Heaven ! 

FATHERLAND. 

Dir 1st dein Haupt nmkranzt 
Hit tausendjahrigem Buhm. 

Klopstocx. 

Thy head a wreath of glory wears, 
The glory of a thousand yean, 

My Fatherland! 
A name that's nam'd 'neath every sky, 
And a renown that cannot die, 

Are thine, my Fatherland! 

Voices of mighty ages gone 

Tell of the deeds thy sons have done, 

My Fatherland ! 
What hearts have dar'd, what hands have wrought* 
What Poets sang, what sages thought, 

For thee my Fatherland. 

Thy shores, thy oaks, thy mountain sod, 
The Immortals of our race have trod, 

My Fatherland ! 
A precious charge 'tis Thine to keep ; 
For Wisdom, Genius, Virtue, sleep 

In thee my Fatherland. 



Oh ! be thou still the patriot's boast ,* 
Still may thy martyrs' noble host, 

My Fatherland ! 
Invincible around theo spread, 
A fellowship of glorious dead. 

Guarding their Fatherland. 

And I that common lineage share ; 
I tread thy soil and breathe thy air, 

My Fatherland! 
Oh ! let this heart, where'er I be, 
Still beat for Freedom, Truth, and Thee, 
' My dear, dear Fatherland. 



Pascal. 



THE POTTER-BOY. 

BT J. B. 80UTHWICK. 
His haggard cheek is pale with care 

Dim and deep-sunken is his eye ; 
He never breathed the moorland air, 

Nor chased the bee nor butterfly ; 
Yet you may trace in his wan face 
A faint and glimmering spark of grace. 
Beared in an alley dark and dim 

Where flowrets wild ne'er met the view. 
Where smoke impedes the sun's warm 

He never saw the harebell blue. 
The poisonous reek hath from his cheek 
Soared the rose and left all bleak. 
For ever labouring in the clay 

And flinty dust, in which lurks death* 
He rarely sees the light of day, 

Or breathes the summer's balmy breath. 
The wild bird flies, the fishes swim, 
But freedom comes not unto him. 
HU coffee's weak, his bread is poor, 

More hollow grows his hectic cheek ; 
Each day beholds him more and more 

Consumptive, haggard, pale, and weak. 
He's in the world but cannot bide, 
Disease his comrade and hia guide. 
His childhood never learned to pore 

Upon the Bible's sacred page 
With all its loved and gracious lore, 

The guide o'er life's disheartening stage. 
And oaths, and gin, and many a sin, 
Darken the light of God within. 
Tet who, the erring youth shall blame. 

The child of ignorance and woe, 
Through shame into the world he came, 

With shame he through the world must go. 
Still ye may trace in his wan dace, 
A faint and glimmering spark of grace, 
Yet knowledge none vouchsafe to him. 

Where toiling on he gaspa for breath ; 
Dim grow his eyes, his path grows dim 

And round him close the shades of death, 
Then to the grave is borne away 
The Potter-boy— clay unto clay ! . 



• Sir, I am a potter, and we blame the flint which is in the 
clay for shortening our days. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE SUGAR-POT. 



The greedy, extravagant, aristocratic, laxy, improvi- 
dent, and Ul-menagfac West Indians are' at us again! 
They have got TventyMiWona out of the English public, 
to pay the debts on their estates ; they have laid a per- 
petual burden on the laborious people of this country of 
Eight Hundred Thowtond per annum— and now what do 
these modest fellows wantf First, to tax us to the 
amount of Two million* per annum more ! They have 
laid a heavy and intolerable weight on the daily labour 
of the wretched and starving population of these islands, 
to pay for their own reckless extravagance, and now they 
just want to tax the poor man's Sugar-Pot I Fie on them ! 
and on all that assist them in so audacious a demand ! 
And in truth we are no little astonished at seeing a 
number of those who ought to know better, radical 
editors and advocates of the people, already imposed 
on by this old. trite, and despicable cry. Is this a 
time to lay fresh taxes on the necessaries of the worktop 
classes ? Have we not starvation and misery enough at 
home without attempting to aggravate it by additional 
impositions on the toiling, for the idle. There never 
was a period when distress was greater or more uni- 
versal. There have been times when the distress has 
shown itself in a more impatient and outrageous form. 
Half a century ago, and the same amount of suffering 
would have buret forth in riots, and in attacks on 
butchers' and bakers' shops : in smashing of machinery, 
and all the horrors of conflict with the soldiery. But 
the people are now gradually quietened down to the en- 
durance of almost any amount of privation. They are 
more educated, and taught to look to moral means. They 
are somewhat too, like the eels, so accustomed to 
skinning, that they do not care for it. They are in fact, 
too patient by half. A general and united demonstration 
of discontent would compel their rulers to adopt some 
means of alleviation — to try some endeavours for the ex- 
tension of trade. But the people bear, and the govern- 
ment is quite contented that they should. 60 long as 
bearing and forbearing continue, so long all the old 
places, pensions, and extravagant salaries will continue, 
and parliament and ministers will gull the nation with 
their machinery of talk, that is always rolling round, 
and never arriving at any end or good result. 

But if nothing is taken off, it is rather too much to 
talk of putting more on. Is it not enough that we have 
fought everybody's battles all the world over, and taken 
the debt for every country's defence and rescue upon 
our own backs, so that all these nations are now at 
liberty to manufacture without encumbrance, and take 
all our trade by way of thanks ? Is it not enough that with 
the mountain of other nations' debts on our shoulders, 
the very attempts at free trade are ruinous to us, because 
we trade with that debt and charge upon our labour, and 
they without it ; placing us exactly in the position of 
a man who undertakes to run a race against all tjie 
world with half a hundred weight of lead on his head, 
and to fight everybody with one hand tied up F Is it not 
enough, therefore, that we are now feeling the effect ol 
this preposterous state of things, of this our absurd 
Quixotism, but that we must listen to the West Indians' 
desire to tax the poor man's cup of tea, and his bit of 
pudding ? I« not his sugar-pot little enough, and badly 
stored enough, but we must knock it clean off his table, 
and kick the fragments out of the house. 

And for what ? If there were anything new or reason- 
able in the demand of the West Indian Sugar-planters, 
we would listen to it, and give them some good advice 



how to manage their estates, but in the name of all that 
is sacred, even then refrain from laying the burden of 
their troubles on a class which has far heavier troubles 
of its own ; which has nothing else but trouble, and has 
not the slightest reason to care whether the West Indians 
sink or swim. The people of England have done enough 
and too much for the West Indies. They have paid & 
monstrous sum for what, in our opinion, they ought 
never to have paid a farthing. They have done an act 
of the most unreasonable munificence towards the lazy 
and proud aristocracy of those islands — and if they are 
no better, for it—why, then let the islands take their 
own course, and take care of themselves. 

What is the real fact regarding the West Indies ? Is 
it the abolition of slavery that has injured them ? Not 
in the least. If that were the case they would deserve 
some sympathy. But no fact is more notorious, than that 
the real cause of the ruin of these islands is and always 
has been, the indolent, proud, wasteful, and imprudent 
habits of the proprietors. The principal estates belong 
to the English aristocracy. They are absentees, living 
in splendour and profuse extravagance in London. It is 
Ireland over again. Their agents imitate in the islands 
their extravagance and laziness out of it. The property 
is nine-tenths of it mortgaged to its full value, and the 
outcry arises from the fact that the demand of the 
effeminate absentee aristocrat, and the equally urgent 
demand of his leeches, the mortgagees, cannot be met on 
such a system. 

This is no new system. It is as old as the English 
possession of the islands. The islands as lucrative pro- 
perty, were utterly ruined long before the abolition of 
slavery in them. We happened to be in the House of 
Commons on the night of a debate after the West Indian 
party had demanded £30,000,000 of compensation for 
giving up slavery, and the Government had offered them 
£16,000,000. Mr. Godson of Kidderminster was ar- 
guingfor more money, and secure already of £ 16,000,000, 
he let the house know that the planters would and must 
have more. He threw overboard with the coolest im- 
pudence all the raw-head and bloody«bone stories with 
which John Bull had for years been terrified into ac- 
auieseence with the slavery systera^that the blacks, if 
freed, would rise and cut all the white people's throats, 
and the like, as if any people were likely to rise when 
free who had not done it when slaves ? These tales he 
himself laughed at. There was no further use for them, 
and he, therefore, candidly confessed that they were all 
hum. The single fact, he told them was, that money 
was wanted, and money must be had. That all the 
estates were over head and ears in debt— that their 
mortgagees would come down upon them, if they saw 
no chance of being paid by a sufficient parliamentary 
grant, and that the whole body of proprietors were then 
waiting in breathless anxiety for the decision. They 
were already ruined— nothing but a sufficient grant 
could save them. 

Now is it not rather presuming on the gullibility of the 
British public, to come forward again with the cry, that 
abolition, and the withdrawal of the bounty on West 
Indian sugar, throwing the islands open to competition 
with slave-grown sugar in Brazil, are the causes of the 
present distress of the West Indian proprietors. The 
simple cause is that which has always been the cause 
there — the system of living at a monstrous rate, and ex- 
pecting the people of England to pay the mortgagees. 
Had the West Indian proprietors been a flourishing 
body till the abolition, then there would have been a 
plausible case, but it is not Mr. Godson only who tells us 
that they were a ruined and beggared set before — ruined 
and beggared in the palmy days of slavery and monopoly, 
but also ruined and beggared at the cost of thousands of 
lives every year. — In* eleven years, ending with 1831, 
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the black population of the British West Indies de- 
creased 62,000 out of a population of 850,000, and 
this ratio of decrease continued up to the period of the 
abolitiou, 1828. At this rate were the West Indian 
ogres devouring human life, and ruining themselves, and 
yet they clamoured as loudly for the continuance of this 
state of things, as if it had been the most humane and 
blessed imaginable. Ruined, however, by their old 
habits, they got a prop of twenty millions for giving up 
their slaves — and since then the increase of the black 
population has gone on as steadily, and rapidly as any 
other population. If, therefore, it had been true that 
a few proprietors were thrown into difficulties, by the 
abolition, we are sure that the British people would still 
have rejoiced at the change; they would think the in- 
crease of thousands of lives, and the comfort of the 
main population, a grand recompense for the loss of 
some property by a few planters. 

But the fact is, that no loss of property has accrued 
to the planters by the abolition — they were ruined before 
by their extravagance— and they are ruined still by it. 
Their debts have again accumulated in the hands of their 
mortgagees against them, and they want the English 
public again to pay them. But as they dare not ask for 
another direct bonus of twenty millions, they ask to 
tax the poor man's sugar-pot, and to be allowed to re- 
new the slave-trade into the bargain, under the name of 
importing free-blacks from Africa ! In a word, slavery 
and the slave-trade are to be fully restored, and the tax 
of two millions a year on sugar to be added to the 
twenty millions already sunk in these wretched islands. 

The West Indies in fact are but another Ireland. We 
have a proud, unfeeling, and reckless aristocracy, fleecing 
our honest, and industrious population, for their riot and 
revelry at home, and calling on us to keep up the odious 
system by continued impositions on our own laborious 
and struggling people. Let it then be clearly understood, 
that no such concessions can avail the West Indian pro- 
prietors anything, but would inflict a desperate wound on 
humanity abroad, and a gross oppression on our working 
population at home. It would be a retrograde and rui- 
nous step. Nothing but a change of the proprietory 
system can serve either Ireland or the West Indies. It is 
not Mr. Godson alone, in his candid confession, bat all 
history is united on the subject of the West Indian pro- 
perties. A writer in the Plymouth Journal who profes- 
ses to be well acquainted with the subject, places these 
facts in a striking light. 

JAMAICA BEFORE THE ABOLITION OP SLAVERY. 

Long, the historian of Jamaica, an authority which 
few connected with that island will feel disposed to 
question, writing at a period as remote as 1750, and 
speaking of a period still more remote, informs his rea- 
ders that the planters were at that date, and had been 
fur a long time, labouring under the most severe distress. 
Such was the state of that Island in the palmiest days 
of slavery, when no legislative measures of the British 
| Parliament had interposed to restrict the despotism 
j of the cow skin, or check the supply of labour— 
! when wages were unknown, and the liberty, the life, 
and the industry of the sable cultivator were at the 
absulutc disposal of his white employer — and Africa 
poured her unhappy children in one unebbing tide upon 
her shores. 

But it may be said, that the testimony of a single in- 
dividual, however respectable, is open to various and 
grave objections ; and that, in no case, is the evidence 
of a single individual uncorroborated by that of other 
witnesses, of equal, if not superior credibility, admis- 
sible. 



Hear then the allegations of the legislature of the 
island, made in a report of the assembly printed forty 
veara later, and embracing a term of twenty years, from 
1772 (twenty-two years from the date of Long's evi- 
dence) to 1792, fifteen years before the appeals of Chris- 
tianity had arrested the tide of misery, hourly flowing 
from the shores of Africa. In that memorable docu- 
ment the representatives of the various parishes through- 
out the island, possessing the best means of ascertaining 
the truth of what they state, solemnly assure us that 
' In the course of twenty years, one hundred and 
seventy seven estates in Jamaica, have been sold for 
the payment of debts; pifty-pivb have been thrown 
up, and ninety-two are in the hands of creditors ;" 
making an aggregate of no less than theeb hundred 
and twenty-four estates in a condition of hopeless 
embarrassment, notwithstanding the unmolested sway 
of slavery — the unchecked supply of labour — the ab- 
sence of PBCUNrARY wages — and the wholesale bles- 
sings of monopoly ! ! ! But the report goes on farther 
to state — " It appears from a return made by the Pro- 
vost Marshal, that eighty thousand onb hundred 
and twenty one executions, amounting to twenty- 
two MILLIONS, FIVE HUNDRED and THIRTY-SIX THOU- 
SAND, 8BVBN HUNDRED and EIGHTY-SIX FOUNDS STER- 
LING, have been lodged in this office in the course o( 

TWENTY YEABSM" 

JAMAICA SINCE THE TEAK 1807. 

In 1807, about half a century after Long wrote, and 
fifteen years after the official publication of these startling 
and almost incredible facts, a Liberal Administration sym- 
pathizing with the Christian feelings of an almost unani- 
mous nation, put a final end to the hideous traffic in hu« 
man misery which tarnished the British banner, without 
conferring, as the evidence of the Jamaica Legislature 
abundantly attests, any real or durable benefit upon our 
colonies. 

Five yean after, we find the Planters of Jamaica 
harping upon the old string, and complaining in a me- 
morial addressed to his Majesty George III., that— 

" The Sugar Planters call especially for Protec- 
tion and Interposition.' ' 

"Protection!!!" from what? Monopoly swayed in 
all its heartless and unmitigated rigour. A prohibi- 
tory differential duty excluded effectually the sugars 
not only of foreign countries, but even of our own Ori- 
ental possessions, from the British market— the Negro 
still writhed in hopeless agony beneath the lash of his 
remorseless master— and the Planter held undisputed 
rule over all he called his own, animate and inanimate. 
Prom whom, from what then did they seek Pbotection 
in 1812, and again in 1848 ? from what but the effects 
of their own cupidity— their own improvidence — their 
own forgetfulness of the Christian command to do as 
they would bb done BY. in their dealings with those 
they called their slaves, but spurned as inferiors and de- 
graded below even the level of their dumb brutes. 

" The ruin of the original possessors," continues the 
same document, " has been gradually completed." 
Such was the declaration solemnly made in 1812— and 
now, in 1848, after a farther lapse of six and thiett 
years the same cry is iaised almost in the same words, 
but with a somewhat varied cause, namely, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the doctrines of free trade. 
We reject the petition of the beggar because of the 
sameness of its complaints with those of former and de- 
tected impostors. If the ruin of the West Indies was 
consummated as the memorial of 1812 would lead us to 
believe, what farther ruin can be effected in 1848— 
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what farther evils can be apprehended from equal 
competition with all the world ? Are we upon such un- 
trustworthy evidence to retrace our steps — become apos- 
tates from our Christianity, and make Britain a by-word 
among nations — that corn monopolizers may flourish 
and the planters in the West Indies pursue their reck- 
less game at the expense alike of the toiling producer 
in Jamaica and the starving consumer at home ?" 

And what is the real condition of these islands? 
Is it that of ruin and destitution ? Nothing of the kind. 
The ruin remains just where it always was, with the ab- 
sentee, the extravagant, and unmanaging. If we are to 
believe the reports and despatches of the Governors to 
the Ministers at home, the change from slavery to free- 
dom has been most auspicious and encouraging to the 
general property and population of the islands. By the 
Parliamentary Beport of 1846, it appears that the popu- 
lation has steadily increased : that the free blacks are 
ready to work for reasonable wages ; and a shilling a 
day, the ordinary rate, cannot be called unreasonable : 
that they are an industrious, peaceable, loyal, rapidly im- 
proving, and on the whole, thriving and prosperous pea 
santry. Lord Elgin writing from Jamaica to Mr. Glad- 
stone, declared that the results of the change had been 
most satisfactory ; that the black population was most 
meritorious, and everything was " full of gratification 
as regarded the past, and of hope for the future." Go- 
vernor Sir C. G. Grey, writing to Lord Stanley fromBar- 
badoes, declared the island " more genially prosperous 
than it ever was before." Governor Light, of British 
Guiana, wrote — " I have gone over the greatest part 
of this province ; there is nothing that bespeaks retro- 
gression ; new sources of riches are presenting them- 
selves unthought of in former days. The internal pros- 
perity of this colony, as regards the mass, is undoubt- 
ed." Lieutenant-GoTernor Campbell, gives the same 
testimony of St Vincent's. He says that villages and 
hamlets of free labourers are springing up everywhere : 
that the fears regarding the diminution of field labour 
had proved groundless ; that considerable prices are re- 
alized for land unfit for the cultivation of sugar; and 
that the certain benefit to the adjoining estates is obvi- 
ous irom this industrious population. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens gives the same testimony 
regarding St. Lucia — " The enfranchised population is 
in a high degree grateful to the British Government, and 
by their contentment and their orderly conduct, they 
vindicate both the policy and the justice of emancipa- 
tion." He declares that their disposition to labour im- 
proves, and adds a very important fact. " The rise of a class 
of small proprietors or farmers is apparent amongst the 
emancipated population. This class of negroes, the 
most industrious, has established settlements in many 
parts of the country hitherto covered with forests, and 
yet near enough to permit the negroes at crop time to 
resort to the corn fields. The cultivation improves from 
year to year. In good hands, and with sufficient capi- 
tal, it appears to realize to the planter an ample return." 
We could quote many such despatches from other 
islands. Now, therefore, what is really asked for ? Why 
simply this. That all this scene of growing prosperity 
on the part of the labouring population shall be blotted 
out That the lazy and luxurious absentee shall still 
live at the expense of the industrious both here and 
there. That, on the one hand, a tax shall be levied on 
the sugar-pot of the English mechanic, which shall raise 
the profit of the mortgaged estates to this useless and 
worthless tribe, and on the other, that permission shall 
be granted to renew the slave-market under the feigned 
name of free importation. That this rising class of free 
blacks shall be crushed. That their wages, now a shil- 
ling a day, shall be utterly swamped by importations of 



hordes of fresh Africans, and all the horrors of the old 
state of things shall be restored. 

Now what free importation means we have a fine ex- 
ample of in Mauritius. There 70,000 Coolies who were 
inveigled over on the plea of wanting free labourers, 
have been thrown into the most complete slavery, partly 
under direction of Lord Grey's " Heads of Ordinance," 
sent out about a year ago, and partly under that of 
laws famed in the colony in accordance with these 
" heads." These ordinances may be adopted in all our | 
West Indian colonies, are already so in Guiana and | 
Trinidad, and will no doubt soon be so in all the others. 
By these regulations, any such immigrant coming into the 
colony is compelled to bind himself to a sugar planter. 
He is not allowed to move anywhere without a ticket 
from his master, who may give or withhold it at his ' 
pleasure. He can be arrested and imprisoned, and sub- 
jected to penalties and punishments ; and the moment 
any one does manage to get freefrom a master, he is sub- 
ject to a poll-tax of 4s. per month for all above 44 years 
of age, and 2s. for all under, to be paid in advance, 
so long as he remains in the colony unengaged to a 
planter. 

Slavery is, in fact, fully re-stablish under these abom- 
inable regulations ; and with nothing short of this will 
the West Indian be satisfied, if you will only concede to 
his audacious demands. 

Let the people of England, therefore, be awake. Let 
them resist these daring attempts to undo all that we 
have paid our twenty millions for, all that we pay eight 
hundred thousand pounds per annum for. Let every poor 
man look at his sugar-pot and vow that, out of that shall 
never rise an infernal spirit in the shape of a tax of 10s, 
per cwt. on slave-grown sugar, and the permission to 
import free negroes to blast the rising prospects of their 
coloured fellow labourers and fellow subjects in the West 
Indies. Let the people of England remember that the 
West Indian planters who are asking this power and pri- 
vilege are no other then the aristocracy in both our houses 
of parliament. They are the chief proprietors as they 
are likewise the chief proprietors of Ireland. In both 
countries they have sown misery, crime, and death, to 
support their bloated state at home, and will sow them 
again, and as long as we, or a retributive Providence 
will let them. It is for the people of England now to 
show that they will no longer be duped by these schemes 
of combined villainy and despotism. The West Indian 
property is flourishing when it is in the hands of resi- 
dent and industrious people. But the system of ab- 
senteeism and a factitious condition of unnatural splen- 
dour based on the oppression of the labouring million 
must everywhere come to an end. The insidious foe 
however, so long as in existence will never remain idle. 
We spend years and millions to effect a reform, and then 
we are speedily met by some specious manoeuvre to res- 
tore the abuse. We have won the Ten Hours Bill, and 
there is an attempt to neutralize it. We have established 
freedom in the West Indies, and there is an attempt to 
neutralize that. To be defeated after the victory, is 
worse than never to have fought for it Let us keep 
what we have achieved — freedom for the negro, and 
cheap sugar for the white man. We cannot afford to 
fight our battles twice over — we have so many others 
yet to win for the first time. Let us shew, and that sternly, 
that what is once done is done for ever. Down, there- 
fore, with the conspiracy against the Sugar-pot ! 

W.H. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 

No. I. 

ROBERT NICOLL. 

By Dr. Smiles. 

The name of Robert Nicoll will always lake high rank 
among the Poets of Scotland. He was one of the many 
illustrious Scotchmen who have risen up to adorn the 
lot of toil, and reflect honour on the class from which 
they have sprung— the laborious and hardworking pea- 
santry of their land. Nicoll, like Burns, was a man of 
whom those who live in poor men's huts may well be 
proud. They declare, from day to day, that intellect 
is of no class, but that even in abodes of the deepest 
poverty, there are warm hearts and noble minds, wan- 
ting but the opportunity and the circumstances to enable 
them to take their place as honourable and zealous la- 
bourers in the great work of human improvement and 
Christian progress. 

The life of Robert Nicoll was not one of much variety 
of incident. It was alas ! brought to an early close, 
for he died almost ere he had reached manhood. But 
in his short allotted span, it is not too much to say, that 
he lived more than most men have done, who have 
reached their three score years and ten. He was born 
of hard-working, God-fearing parents, in the year 1814, 
at the little village of Tullybelton, situated about the 
foot of the Grampian hills, near Auchtergaven, in Perth- 
shire. At an early period of his life, his father had 
rented the small farm of Ordie-braes, but having been 
unsuccessful in his far ting, and falling behind with his 
rent, his home was h *cen up by the laird ; the farm- 
stocking was sold off Dy public roup ; and the poor man 
was reduced to the rank of a common day-labourer. 
The memory of Ordie-braes afterwards haunted the 
young poet, and formed the subject of one of his sweet- 
est little pieces — 

" Aince in a day there were happy hames 

By the bonny Ordl's side : 
Nane ken how meikle peace an love 

In a straw roof d cot can bide. 
But these hames are gone, and the hand Time 

The roofless wa's doth raze : 
Laneness and sweetness hand in hand, 

Gang o'er the Orde* Braes." 

Robert was the second of a family of seven children, 
six sons and one daughter, the " sister Margaret,' 'of whom 
the poet afterwards spoke and wrote so affectionately. 
Out of the bare weekly income of a day-labourer, there 
was not, as might be inferred, much to spare for school- 
ing. But the mother was an intelligent, active woman 
and assiduously devoted herself to the culture of her 
children. She taught them to read, and gave them 
daily lessons in the Assembly's Catechism, so that, be- 
fore being sent to school, which they were in course of 
time, this good and prudent mother had laid in them 
the foundations of a sound moral and religious educa- 
tion. 

" My mother, says Nicoll in one of his letters, " in 
her early years, was an ardent book-woman. When she 
became poor, her time was too precious to admit of its 
being spent in reading, and I generally read to her while 
she was working ; for she took care that the children 
should not want education." 

Robert's subsequent instructions at school, inclu- 
ded the common branches of reading, writing, and 
accounts ; the remainder of his education was his own 
work. He became a voracious reader, laying half the 
parish under contribution for books. A circulating li- 
brary was got up in the parish, which the lad managed 



to connect himself with, and his mind became stored 
apace. 

Robert, like the rest of the children, when he became 
big enough and old enough, was sent out to field-work, 
to contribute by the aid of his slender gains, towards 
the common store. At seven years of age, he wassent 
to the herding of cattle, an occupation by the way, in 
which many of our most distinguished Scotchmen, — 
Burns, James Ferguson, Mungo Park, Dr. Murray (the 
Orientalist), and James Hogg— spent their early years. 
In winter, Nicoll attended the school with his "fee." 
When occupied in herding, the boy had always a book 
for his companion ; and he read going to his work and 
returning from it. While engaged in this humble voca- 
tion he read most of the Waverley novels. At a future pe- 
riod of his life, he says, " I can yet look back with no 
common feelings on the wood in which, while herding, 
I read Kenilworth." Probably the perusal of that 
beautiful fiction never gave a purer pleasure, even in 
the stately halls of rank and fashion, than it gave to the 
poor herd-boy in the wood at Tulliebelton. 

In his "Youth's Dream," he looked back with de- 
light to that glad period of his life, — 

" Oh, weel I mind how I would muse, 

An' think, had I the power, 
How happy, happy I would make 

Ilk heart the warld o'er ! 
The gift, unending happiness — 

The joyful giver I ! 
So pure and holy were my dreams 

When I was herdin kye !" 

When twelve years old, Robert was taken from the 
herding, and went to work in the garden of a neighbour- 
ing proprietor. Shortly after this, when about thir- 
teen years of age, he becan to scribble his thoughts, and 
to string rhymes together. About this time also, as one of 
his intimate friends has told us, he passed through a 
strange phasis of being. He was in the practice of re- 
lating to his companions the most wonderful and incre- 
dible stories as facts — stories that matched the wonders 
of the Arabian Tales, — and evidencing the inordinate as- 
cendency at that time of his imagination over the other 
faculties of his mind. The tales and novel literature, 
which, in common with all other kinds of books, he 
devoured with avidity, probably tended to the develop- 
ment of this disease (for such it really seemed to be,) in 
his young and excitable nature. As for the verses which 
he then wrote, they were not at all such as satisfied 
himself; for, despairing of ever being able to write the 
English language correctly, he gathered all his papers 
together and made a bonfire of them, resolving to write 
no more "poetry" for the present. He became, how- 
ever, the local correspondent of a provincial newspaper 
circulating in the district, furnishing it with weekly pa- 
ragraphs and scraps of news, on the state of the wea- 
ther and the crops, etc. His return for this service, 
was an occasional copy of the paper, and the consequence 
attendant on being the " correspondent" of the village. 
But another person was afterwards found more to the 
liking of the editor of the paper, and Robert to his 
chagrin, lost his profitless post. 

Nicholl's next change was an important one to him. 
He left his native hamlet and went into the world 
of active life. At the age of seventeen he bound 
himself apprentice to a grocer and wine merchant 
in Perth. There he came into contact with busi- 
ness, and activity, and opinion. The time was stirring 
with agitation. The Reform movement had passed over 
the face of the country like a tornado, raiding millions 
of minds to action. The exciting effects of the aetta- 
tion on the intellects and sympathies of the youth uf 
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that day, are still remembered; and few there were, 
who did not feel more or less influenced by them. The 
excitable mind of Nicoll was one of the first to be in- 
fluenced ) he burned to distinguish himself as a warrior 
on the people's side; he had longings infinite after po- 
pular enlargement, enfranchisement, and happiness. 
His thoughts shortly found rent in verse, and he be- 
came a poet. He joined a debating society, and made 
speeches. Every spare moment of his time was devo- 
ted to self-improvement ; to the study of grammar, to 
the reading of works on political economy and politics 
in all their forms. In the course of one summer, he 
several times read through with attention u Smith's 
Wealth of Nations," not improbably with an eye to some 
future employment on the newspaper press. He also 
read Milton, Locke, and Bentham— and devoured all 
other books that he could lay hands on, with avidity. 
The debating society with which he was connected, pro- 
posed to start a periodical; and Nicoll undertook to 
write a tale for the first number, The periodical did 
not appear, and the tale was sent to Johnstone's Edinburgh 
Magazine, where it appeared under the title of " Jessie 
Ogilvy," to the no small joy of the writer. It decided 
Nicoll's vocation— it determined him to be an author. 
He proclaimed his Badical ism—his resolution to "stand 
by his order," that of " the many." His letters to his 
relatives, about this time, are full of political allu- 
sions. He was working very hard too, — attending in his 
mistress's shop, from seven in the morning, till nine at 
night, and afterwards sitting up to read and write ; ri- 
sing early in the morning, and going forth to the North 
Inch by five o'clock, to write or to read until the hour 
of shop-opening. At the same time he was living, on 
the poorest possible diet — literally on bread and cheese, 
and water— that he might devote every possible farthing 
of his small gains to the purposes of mental improve- 
ment. 

Few constitutions can stand such intense labour and 
privations with impunity ; and there is little doubt but 
Nicoll was even then undermining his health, and sow- 
ing the seeds of the malady which in so short a time 
after, was to bring him to his grave. But he was 
eager to distinguish hunself in the field of letters, 
though then but a poor shop-lad ; and, more than all, 
he was ambitious to be independent, and havo the 
means of aiding his mother in her humble exertions for 
a living ; never losing sight of the comfort and welfare 
of that first and fastest of his friends. At length, how- 
ever, his health became seriously impaired, so much 
so, that Mb Perth apprenticeship was abruptly brought 
to a close, and he was sent home by his mistress to 
be nursed by his mother at Ordie Braes, — not, how- 
ever, before he had contributed another Badical story, 
entitled " The Zingaro," a poem on " Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,'' and an article on "The life and times of 
John Milton," to Johnstone's Edinburgh Magazine. An 
old friend and schoolfellow, who saw him in the 
course of this visit to his mother's house, thus speaks of 
Kim,— • 

" Robert's city life had not spoiled him. His ac- 
quaintance with men and books had improved his mind 
without chilling his heart. At this time he was full of 
joy and hope. A bright literary life stretched before 
him. His conversation was gay and sparkling, and 
rushed forth like a stream that flows through flowery 
summer vales." His health soon became re-established, 
and he then paid a visit to Edinburgh, during the period 
of the Grey Festival, — and there met his kind friend 
Mrs. Johnstone, William Tait, Robert Chambers, Robert 
Gilfillan, and others known in the literary world, by all 
of whom he was treated with much kindness and hos- 
pitality. His search for literary employment, however, 
which was the main cause of his visit to Edinburgh, 



was in vain, and he returned home disappointed though 
not hopeless. 

He was about twenty when he went to Dundee, there 
to start a small circulating library. The project was 
not very successful; but while he kept it going he 
worked harder than ever it literary improvement. He 
now wrote his Lyrics and Poems, which were soon after- 
wards published, and extremely well received by the 
press. He also wrote for the liberal newspapers of the 
town, delivered lectures, made speeches, and extended 
his knowledge of men and society. In a letter to a 
friend, written in February. 1836, he saj-s, " No wonder 
I am busy. I am at this moment writing poetry ; I have 
almost half a volume of a novel written ; I have to at- 
tend the meetings of the Kinlock Monument Committee; 
attend my shop ; and write some half dozen articles a 
week for the Adverlizer; and to crown all I have fallen 
in love." At last, however, finding the library to be a 
losing concern, he made it entirely over to the partner 
who had joined him, and quitted Dundee, with the in- 
tention of seeking out some literary employment by 
which he might live. 

The Dundee speculation had involved Nicoll, and 
through him his mother, in debt, though to only a small 
amount. This debt weighed heavy on his mind, and he 
thus opened his heart in a highly characteristic letter to 
his parent about it :— " This money of B.'s (a friend who 
had lent him a few pounds to commence business with) 
hangs like a millstone about my neck. If I had it paid 
I would never borrow again from mortal man. But do 
not mistake me, mother ; I am not one of those men 
who faint and falter in the great battle of life. God has 
given me too strong a heart for that. I look upon earth 
as a place where every man is set to struggle, and to 
work, that he may be made humble and pure hearted, 
and fit for that better land for which earth Is a prepara- 
tion—to which earth is the gate. Cowardly is thai man 
who bows before the storm of life — who runs not the 
needfnl race manfully, and with a cheerful heart. If men 
would but consider how little of real evil there is in all 
the ills of which they are so much afraid— poverty in- 
cluded—there would be more virtue and happiness, and 
less world and mammon worship on earth than is. I 
think, mother, that to me has been given talent ; and if 
so, that talent was given to make it useful to man. To 
man it cannot be made a source of happiness unless it 
be cultivated; and cultivated it cannot be unless, I 
think, little [here some words are obliterated] ; and much. 
and well of purifying ard enlightening the soul. This 
is my philosophy ; and its motto is— 

Despair, thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 

Half the unhappiness of life springs from looking back 
to griefs which are past, and forward with fear to the 
future. That is not my way. I am determined never 
to bend to the storm that is coming, and never to look 
back on it after it has passed. Fear not for me, dear 
mother ; for I feel myself daily growing firmer, and 
more hopeful in spirit. The more I think and reflect — 
and thinking, instead of reading, is now my occupation, 
I feel that, whether I be growing richer or not, I am 
growing a wiser man, which is far better. Pain, po- 
verty, and all the other wild beasts of life which so af- 
fright others, I am so bold as to think I could look in 
the face without shrinking, without losing respect for 
myself, faith in man's high destinies, and trust in God. 
There is a point which ft costs much mental toil and 
struggling to gain, but which, when once gained, a man 
can look down from, as a traveller from a loftjr moun- 
tain, on storms raging below, while he is walking in 
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sunshine. That I have yet gained this point in life I 
will not say, but I feel myself daily nearer it." 

About the end of the year 1836, Nicoll succeeded, 
through the kind assistance of Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
in obtaining an appointment as editor of an English 
newspaper, the Leeds Timet. This was the kind of oc- 
cupation for which he had longed ; and he entered upon 
the arduous labours of his office with great spirit. He 
threw himself heart and soul into the work, labouring 
with the energy and devotion of one who felt that there 
was social and political existence and freedom in the 
truths he gave utterance to. During the year and a 
half of his editorship, his mind seemed to be on fire ; 
and, on the occasion of a parliamentary contest in the 
town in which the paper was published, he wrote in a 
style which to some seemed bordering on phrenzy. He 
neither gave nor took quarter. The man who went not 
so far as he did in political opinion, was regarded by 
him as an enemy, and denounced accordingly. He dealt 
about his blows with almost savage violence. This novel 
and daring style, however, attracted attention to the 
paper, and its circulation rapidly increased, sometimes 
at the rate of two hundred or three hundred a week. 
One can scarcely believe that the tender-hearted poet 
and the fierce political partisan were one and the same 
person, or that he who had so touchingly written 

" I dare not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawl/' 

should hare held up his political opponents, in the words 
of some other poet, 

" To grinning scorn a sacrifice 
And endless infamy." 

But such inconsistencies are, we believe, reconcile- 
able in the mental histories of ardent and impetuous 
men. Doubtless, had Nicoll lived, We should have found 
hi* sympathies becoming more enlarged, and embracing 
other classes besides those of only one form of political 
creed. One of his friends once asked him why, like 
Elliot, he did not write political poetry. His reply was, 
that •* he could not : when writing politics he could be 
as wild as he chose : he felt a vehement desire, a feel 
ing amounting almost to a wish, for vengeance upon the 
oppressor : but when he turned to poetry, a softening 
influence came over him, and he could be bitter no lon- 
ger." 

His literary labours, while in Leeds, were enormous. 
He was not satisfied with writing from four to five co- 
lumns weekly for the paper ; but he was engaged at the 
same time in writing a long poem, a novel, and in fur- 
nishing leading articles for a new Sheffield newspaper. 
In the midst of this tremendous labour, he found time 
to go down to Dundee to get married to a young woman, 
since dead, for whom he bad for some time entertained 
an ardent affection. The comfort of his home was thus 
increased, though his labours continued as before. They 
soon told upon his health. The clear and ruddy com- 
plexion of the young man grew pallid ; the erect and 
manly gait became stooping; the firm step faltered; the 
lustrous eye was dimmed; and the joyous health and 
spirits of youth were fast sinking into rest. The worm 
of disease was already at his heart and gnawing away 
his vitals. His- cough, which had never entirely left him 
since his illness, brought on by self-imposed privation 
and study while at Perth, again appeared in an aggra- 
vated form; his breath grew short and thick; his cheeks 
became shrunken ; and the hectic, which never deceives, 
soon made its appearance. He appealed as if suddenly to 
grow old; his shoulders became contracted; he appeared 
to wither up, and the sap of life to shrink from his veins. 



Need we detail the melancholy progress of a disease 
which is, in this country, the annual fate of thousands. 

It almost seemed as if, while the body of the poet de- 
cayed, the mind grew more active and excitable, and 
that as the physical powers became more weakened, his 
sense of sympathy became more keen. When he en- 
gaged in conversation upon a subject which he loved — 
upon human progress, the amelioration of the lot of the 
poor, the emancipation of mind, the growing strength 
of the party of the movement — he seemed as one in- 
spired. Usually quiet and reserved, he would on such 
occasions work himself into a state of the greatest ex- 
citement. His breast heaved, his whole frame was agi- 
tated, and while he spoke, his large lustrous eyes beamed 
with an unwonted fire. His wife feared such outbursts. 
They were followed by sleepless nights, and generally 
by an aggravation of his complaint. 

Throughout the whole progress of his disease, up to 
the time when he left Leeds, did Nicoll produce his 
usual weekly quota of literary labour. They little know, 
who have not learnt from bitter experience, what pains 
and anxieties, what sorrows and cares, lie hid under 
the columns of a daily or weekly newspaper. No gal- 
ley-slave at the oar tugs harder for life than the man 
who writes in newspapers for the indispensible of daily 
bread. The press is ever at his heels, crying " give, 
give;" and well or ill, gay or sad, the Editor must sup- 
ply the usual complement " of leading article." The 
last articles poor Nicoll wrote for the paper, were pre- 
pared whilst sitting up in bed, propped about by pillows. 
A friend entered just as he had finished them, and found 
him in a state of high excitement : the veins on his 
forehead were turgid, his eyes were bloodshot, his whole 
frame quivered, and the perspiration streamed from him. 
He had produced a pile of blotted and blurred manu- 
script, written in his usual energetic manner. It was 
immediately after sent to press. These were the last 
leaders he ever wrote. They were shortly after follow- 
ed by a short address to the readers of the paper, in 
which he took a short but affectionate farewell of them; 
and stating that he went " to try the effect of his native 
air, as a last chance for life." 

Almost at the moment of his departure from Leeds, 
an incident occurred which must have been exceedingly 
affecting to Nicoll, as it was to those who witnessed it. 
Ebenezer Elliott, the " Corn Law Rhymer," who enter- 
tained an enthusiastic admiration for the young poet, 
had gone over from Sheffield to deliver a short course of 
lectures to the Leeds Literary Institution, and promised 
himself the pleasure of a kindly interview with Robert 
Nicoll. On inquiring about him, after the delivery of 
his first lecture, he was distressed to learn the sad slate 
to which he was reduced. •• No words, (says Elliott in 
a letter to the writer of this memoir) can express the 
pain I felt when informed on my return to my inn, that 
he was dying, and that if I would see him I must reach 
his dwelling before eight o'clock next morning, at which 
hour he would depart by railway for Edinburgh, in the 
hope that his native air might restore him. I was five 
miuutes too late to see him at his house, but I followed 
him to the station, where about a minute before the 
train started he was pointed out to me in one of the car- 
riages, seated, I believe, between his wife and his mo- 
ther. I stood on the step of the carriage and told him 
my name. He gasped: they all three wept; but I 
heard not his voice." 

The invalid reached Newhaven, near Leith, sick, ex- 
hausted, distressed, and dying. He was received under 
the hospitable roof of Mrs. Johnstone, his early friend, 
who tended him as if he had been her own child. Other 
friends gathered around him, and contributed to smooth 
his dying couch. It was not the least of Nicoll's distresses, 
that towards his latter end he was tortured by the nor- 
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rors of destitution ; not so much for himself as for Ihosc 
who were dependent on him for their daily bread. A 
generous gift of £50 was forwarded by Sir William Moles- 
wortli, through the kind instrumentality of Mr. Tp.it, of 
Edinburgh, but Nicoll did not live to enjoy the bounty ; 
in a few days after he breathed his last in the arms of 
his wife. 

The remains of Robert Nicoll rest in a narrow spot in 
Newhaven Churchyard. No stone marks his resting- 
place : only a small green mound that has been watered 
by the tears of the loved he has left behind him. On 
that spot the eye of God dwells; and around the pre- 
cincts of the poet's grave, the memories of friends still 
hover with a fond and melancholy regret. 

Robert Nicoll was no ordinary man : Ebenezer Elliott 
has said of him, " Burns at his age had done nothing 
like him." His poetry is the very soul of pathos, ten- 
derness, and sublimity. We might almost style him the 
Scottish Keats ; though much more real and life-like, 
and more definite in his aims and purposes than Keats 
was. There is a truth and soul in the poetry of Nicoll, 
which come home to the universal heart. Especially 
does he give utterance to that deep poetry which lives in 
the heart, and murmurs in the lot of the poor man. He 
knew and felt it all, and found for it a voice in his ex- 
quisite lyrics. These have truth written on their very 
front— as Nicoll said truly to a friend, " I have written 
my heart in my poems ; and rude, unfinished, and hasty 
as they are, it can be read there." 

Need we cite examples ? — " We are lowly," " The 
Ha' Bible," "The Hero," " The bursting of the Chain," 
" I dare not scorn," and numerous other pieces which 
might be named, are, for strength, sublimity, and the 
noble poetic truths contained in them, equal to anything 
in the English language. " The Ha' Bible" is perhaps 
not unworthy to take equal rank with " The Cottar's Sa- 
turday Night " of Robert Burns. 

To this interesting memoir by our friend Dr. Smiles, 
we will add a few sentences. 

William Tait, in a note to us, observes, that " Robert 
Nicoll's manners were uncommonly gentle, yet he was 
spirited in conversation. I recollect when he and Mr. 
M'Laren, of the Scotsman, dined with me and a few 
friends more, Mr. M'Laren remarked the strange brilli- 
ance of Nicoll's eyes, in which there appeared what 
might be supposed to be the true poetic fire, or — may- 
hap, one of die well-known signs ot consumption." 

It was in Edinburgh that we ourselves saw Robert 
Nicoll, just before he went to Leeds to edit the Times ; 
and we thought that we had never seen any one who so 
completely realized the idea of the young poet. Some- 
what above the middle size, of 'a free and buoyant car- 
riage* and with a countenance which was beautiful in 
the expression of intellect and noble sentiment. His 
eyes, struck us as most poetical, — large, blue, and full of 
enthusiasm. There was an ingenuousness about him 
that was peculiarly charming, and the spirit of freedom 
and of progress that animated him, seemed to point 
him out for a brilliant, ardent career in the cause of 
man. 

He accompanied us to breakfast at the house of an 
old Friend, a leading member of the Society there, and 
the order, the quietness, and seriousness of the family, 
made a most lively impression upon him. After break- 
fast the old gentleman brought the Bible and read a 
chapter, after which we sate some time in silence, and 
when the conversation was renewed, it vtw not of the or- 
dinary matters of the day, but of the progress of the 
Peace Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, and similar to- 
pics, all embracing human improvement and welfare. 
As we re Lhed, Nicoll said it was a peep into an en- 
tirely new life to him, and brought strongly to his ima- 
gination the life of Covenanters and Patriarchs. We 



may well understand his feelings when we read his " Ha 
Bible," with which, as a fine specimen of his poetry, we 
will close this article. 

the ha' bible. 

Chief of the Household Qods 

Which hallow Scotland's lowly cottage homes ! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes — # . 

With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is star d, 
Like Childhood's when it hears the carol of a bird! 

The Mountains old and hoar— 

The chainless Winds— the Streams so pure andfiree— 
The God-enamel'd Flowers — 

The waving Forest— the eternal Sea— 
The Eagle floating o'er the Mountain's brow — 
Are Teachers all ; but ! they are not such as thou ! 

0! I could worship thee! 

Thou art a gift a God of love might give; 
For Love and Hope and Joy 

In thy Almighty-written pages live !— 
The Slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain! 

God ! Unto Thee I kneel, 

And thank Thee ! Thou unto my native land — 
Yea to the outspread Earth — 

Hast stretched in love Thy Everlasting hand, 
And Thou hast given Earth and Sea and Air — 
Yea all that heart can ask of Good and Pure and Fair ! 

And, Father, Thou hast spread 

Before Men's eyes this Charter of the Free, 
That all Thy Book might read, 

And Justice love, and Truth and Liberty. 
The Gift was unto Men— the Giver God ! 
Thou Slave! it stamps thee Man— go spurn thy weary 
load! 

Thou doubly-precious Book ! 

Unto thv light what doth not Scotland owe? — 
Thou teacnest Age to die, 

And Youth in Truth unsullied up to grow ! 
In lowly homes a Comforter art thou — 
A sunbeam sent from God — an Everlasting bow! 

O'er thy broad ample page 

How many dim and aged eyes have pored ? 
How many hearts o'er thee 

In silence deep and holy have adored ? 
How many Mothers, by their Infants' bed, 
Thy Holy, Blessed, Pure, Child-loving words have read! 

And o'er thee soft young hands 

Have oft in truthful plighted Love been join'd, 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been a bond — an altar of the mind ! — 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May Scotland reverence aye— the Bible of the Ha* ! 



REMARKABLE BREAMS. 

WARNINGS AXD PBOTIDBXCES. 

The proof of the truth of the following statement, 
taken from the Courier de V Europe, rests not only upon 
the known veracity of the narrator, but upon the fact 
that the whole occurrence is rcfru>tered in the judicial 
records of the criminal trials of the Province of Laogue- 
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doc. We give it as we heard it from the lips of the 
dreamer, as nearly as possible in his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house at Ly- 
ons, I had been travelling for some time on the business 
of the firm, when one evening, in the month of June, 
1761, I arrived at a town in Languedoc, where I had 
never before been. I put up at a quiet inn in' the sub- 
urbs, and being very much fatigued, ordered dinner at 
once, and went to bed almost immediately alter, deter- 
mining to begin very early in the morning my visits to 
the different merchants. 

I was no sooner in bed than I fell into a deep sleep, 
and had a dream that made the strongest impression 
upon me. 

I thought that I had arrived at the same town, 
but in the middle of the day instead of the evening, as 
was really the case — that I had stopped at the very 
ame inn, and gone out immediately as an unoc cupied 
stranger would do, to see whatever was worthy of ob- 
servation in the place. I walked down the main 
street into another street, crossing it at right angles, 
and apparently leading into the country. I had not 
gone very far when I came to a church, the Gothic por- 
tal of which I stopped to examine. When I had satis- 
fied my curiosity, I advanced to a bye path which 
branched off from the main street. Obeying an impulse 
which I could neither account for nor controul, I struck 
into this path, though it was winding, rugged, and un- 
frequented, and presently reached a miserable cottage, 
in front of which was a garden covered with weeds. I 
had no difficulty in getting into the garden, for the hedge 
had several gaps in it wide enough to admit four carts 
abreast. I approached an old well which stood, solitary 
and gloomy, in a distant corner, and looking down into 
it I beheld distinctly, without any possibility of mistake, 
a corpse which had been stabbed in several places. I 
counted the deep wounds and the wide gashes whence 
the blood was flowing. 

I would have cried out; but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth. At this moment I awoke with my 
hair on end, trembling in every limb, and cold drops of 
perspiration bedewing my forehead, — awoke to find my- 
self comfortably in bed, my trunk standing beside me; 
birds warbling cheerfully around the window ; whilst a 
young clear voice was singing a provincial air in the 
next room, and the morning sun was shining brightly 
through the curtains. 

I sprang from my bed, dressed myself, and as it was 
yet very early I thought I would seek an appetite for 
my breakfast by a morning walk. I went accordingly 
into the street and strolled along. The farther I went 
the stronger became the confused recollection of the 
objects that presented themselves to my view. 'It is 
very strange,' I thought, ' I have never been here be- 
fore, and I could swear that I have seen this house, and 
the next, and that other on the left/ On I went till I 
came to the corner of a street crossing the one down 
which I had come. For the first time I remembered 
my dream, but put away the thought as too absurd, 
still at every step I took, some fresh point of resemblance 
struck me. 'Am I still dreaming,' I exclaimed, not 
without a ' momentary thrill through my whole frame. 
4 Is the agreement to be perfect to the very end ?' Be- 
fore long I reached the church with the same architec- 
tural features that had attracted my notice in the dream, 
and then the high road, along which I pursued my way, 
coming at length to the same bye path that had pre- 
sented itself to my imagination a few hours before — 
thero was no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, 
every turn, was familiar to me. I was not at ail of a 
superstitions turn ; and was wholly engrossed in the prac- 
tical details of commercial business. My mind had 
never dwelt upon the hallucinations, the presentiments 



that science either denies or is unable to explain, but I 
must confess that I now felt myself spell -bound as by 
some enchantment — and with Pascal's words on my lips 
— ' A continued dream Would be equal to reality,' I 
hurried forward, no longer doubting that the next mo- 
ment would bring me to the cottage, and this really was 
the case. In all its outward circumstances it corre- 
sponded to what I had seen it in my dream. Who then 
could wonder that I determined to ascertain whether the 
coincidence would hold good in every other point! I en- 
tered the garden and went direct to the spot on which I 
had seen the well ; but here the resemblance failed — 
well there was none. I looked in every direction, exa- 
mined the whole garden, went round the cottage, which 
appeared to be inhabited, although no person was visi- 
ble, but nowhere could I find any vestige of a well. 

I made no attempt to enter the cottage, but hastened 
back to the hotel in a state of agitation difficult to de- 
scribe; I could not make up my mind to pass unnoticed 
such extraordinary coincidences — but how was any clue 
to be obtained to the terrible mystery ? 

I went to the landlord, and after chatting with him 
for some time on different subjects, I came to the point 
and asked him directly to whom the cottage belonged 
that was on a bye-road which I described to him. 

I I wonder, Sir,' said he ' what made you take such 
particular notice of such a wretched little hovel. It is 
inhabited by an old man with his wife, who have the 
character of being very morose and unsociable. They 
rarely leave the house, see nobody, and nobody goes to 
see them ; but they are quiet enough, and I never heard 
anything against them beyond this. Of late, their very 
existence seems to have been forgotten ; and, I believe, 
Sir, that you are the first who, for years, has turned 
your steps to the deserted spot* 

These details, far from satisfying my curiosity, did 
but provoke it the more. Breakfast was served, but I 
could not touch it, and I felt that if I presented myself 
to the merchants in such a state of excitement, they 
would think me mad ; and, indeed, I felt very much 
excited. I paced up and down the room, looked out at 
the window, trying to fix my attention on some external 
object ; but in vain. I endeavoured to interest myself 
in a quarrel between two men in the street — but the 
garden and the cottage pre-occupied my mind ; and at 
last, snatching my hat, I cried — ' I will go, come what 
may.' 

" I repaired to the nearest magistrate, told him the 
object of my visit, and related the whole circumstance 
briefly and clearly. I saw directly that he was much 
impressed by my statement. 

' It is, indeed, very strange,' said he, ' and after 
what has happened, I do not think 1 am at liberty to 
leave the matter without further inquiry. Important 
business will prevent my accompanying you in a search, 
but I will place two of the police at your command. Go 
once more to the hovel, see its inhabitants, and search 
every part of it. You may perhaps make some import- 
ant discovery.' 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse before I 
was on my way, accompanied by the two officers, and 
we soon reached the cottage. We knocked, and after 
waiting some time on old man opened the door. He re- 
ceived us somewhat uncivilly, but shewed no mark of 
suspicion, nor, indeed, of any other emotion when we 
told him we wished to search the house. 

' Very well, gentlemen, as fast and as soon as you 
like,' was his reply. 

• Have you a well here ?' I enquired. 

4 No, Sir; we are obliged to go for water to a spring 
at a considerable distance.' 

We searched the house, which I did, I confess, with 
a kind of feverish excitement, expecting every moment 
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to bring some fatal secret to light. Meanwhile, the man 
gazed upon us with an impenetrable vacancy of look, 
and we at last left the cottage without seeing anything 
that could confirm my suspicions. I resolved to inspect 
the garden once more, and a number of idlers haying 
been by this time collected, drawn to the spot by the 
sight of a stranger with two armed men engaged in 
searching the premises, I made enquiries of some of 
them whether they knew anything about a well in that 
place. X could get no information at first, but at length 
an old woman came slowly forward leaning on a 
crutch. 

* A well!' cried she, ' is it the well you are looking 
after? That has been gone these thirty years. I remem- 
ber it as if it were only yesterday, how, many a time, 
when I was a young girl I used to amuse myself by throw- 
ing stones into it, and hearing the splash they used to 
make in the water." 

'And could you tell where that well used to be?' 
asked I, almost breathless with excitement. 

' is near as I can remember; on the very spot on 
which your honour is standing,' said the old woman. 

1 1 could have sworn it,' thought I, springing from 
the place as if I had trod upon a scorpion. 

Need I say that we set to work to dig up the 
ground. At about eighteen inches deep, we came to a 
layer of bricks, which being broken up, gave to view 
some boards which were easily removed, after which 
we beheld the mouth of the well. 

'I was quite sure it was here/ said the woman. 
What a fool the old fellow was to stop it up, and then 
have to go so far for water ! ' 

A soundlng-1 ine furnished with hooks was now let 
down into the well ; the crowd pressing around us, and 
breathlessly bending over the dark and fetid hole, the 
secrets of which seemed hidden in impenetrable obscu- 
rity. This was repeated several times, without any re- 
sult At length, penetrating below the mud, the hooks 
caught in an old chest, upon the top of which had been 
thrown a great many large stones, and after much time 
and effort, we succeeded in raising it to daylight. The 
sides and lid were decayed and rotten ; it needed no 
locksmith to open it, and we found within what I was 
certain we should find, and which paralysed with horror 
all the spectators who had not my pre-convi,clions— we 
found the remains of a human body. 

The police-officers who had accompanied me, now 
rushed into the the house, and secured the person of the 
old man. As to his wife — no one could, at first, tell 
what had become of her; after some search, however, 
she was found hidden 'behind a bundle of faggots. 

By this time nearly the whole town had gathered 
around the spot, and now that this horrible fact had 
come to light, everybody had some crime to tell of, 
which had been laid to the charge of the old couple. 
The peonle who predict after an event, are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the proper au- 
thorities and privately and separately examined. The 
old man persisted in his denial most pertinaciously, but 
his wife at length confessed, that in concert with her 
husband she had once, a very long lime ago, murdered 
a pedlar whom they had met one night on the high 
road, and who had been incautious enough to tell them 
of a considerable sum of money which he had about 
him, and whom, in consequence, they induced to pass 
the night at their house. They had taken advantage of 
the heavy sleep induced by fatigue, to strangle him, his 
his body had been put into the chest, the chest thrown 
into the well, and the well stopped up. 

The pedlar being from another country, his disappear- 
ance had occasioned no enquiry ; there was no witness 
of the crime ; and as its traces had been carefully con- 
cealed from every eye, the two criminals had good rea- 



son to believe themselves secure from detection. They 
had not however been able to silence the voice of con- 
science ; they fled from the sight of their fellow men ; 
they thought they beheld wherever they turned, mute 
accusers ; they trembled at the slightest noise, and si- 
lence thrilled them with terror. They had often 
formed a determination to leave the scene of their 
crime, to fly to some distant land, but still some unde- 
finablc fascination kept them near the remains of their 
victim. 

Terrified by the deposition of his wife, and unable 
to resist the overwhelming proofs against him, the man 
at length made a similar confession, and six weeks after 
the unhappy criminals died on the scaffold, in accord- 
ance with the sentence of the Parliament of Toulouse. 

They died penitent. 

The well was once more shut up, and the cottage 
levelled to the ground ; it was not, however, until fifty 
years had in some measure deadened the memory of the 
terrible transaction, that the ground was cultivated. — It 
is now a fine field of corn. 

Such was the dream, and its result. 

I never had the courage to re- visit the town where I 
had been an actor in such a tragedy. The story was 
told again by me last winter in a company where it gave 
rise to a long and animated discussion upon the credibi- 
lity to be attached to dreams. Ancient and modern 
history was ransacked to find arguments on both sides. 
Plutarch was quoted in what he says of a certain Ly«- 
machus, grand-son of Aristides, who embraced the pro- 
fession of interpreter of dreams, and realised wealth by 
the trade. Cicero states that a dream of Cecilia, daugh- 
ter of Babaricus, appeared of sufficient importance to 
be the subject of a decree of the Senate. One of the 
most indefatigable commentators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Ccelius BhodizimiB, when labouring to correct the 
text of Pliny which he has singularly obscured, was 
stopped by the word eetrapelis. In vain did he work at 
the meaning for a whole week — he ended by falling asleep 
— and in a dream the solution of the difficulty came into 
his head. It was during sleep that Henricns ab 
Heeres, a Dutch writer, very celebrated in his day, but 
very obscure in ours, composed all his works; once 
awake, he had but to transcribe from memory. 

Two rather rare works published in 16 90. and 1706, 
had for subject, the dreams of Louis XJY. The follow- 
ing occurrence is well known in Scotland. — 

A gentleman residing tome miles from Edinburgh, 
had occasion to pass the night in that city. In the 
middle of the night, he dreamed that his house was on 
fire, and that one of his children was in the midst oi the 
flames. Ho woke, and so strong was the impression 
upon his mind, that he instantly got out of his bed, 
saddled his horse and galloped home. In accordance 
with his dream he found his house in flames, and thus 
arriving, saved his little girl, about ten months old, who 
had been forgotten, in a room which the devouring ele- 
ment had just reached. 

Another fact we borrow from a recent work by a 
physician. A mother who was uneasy about the health 
of a child who was out at nurse, dreamed that it had 
been buried alive. The horrid thought woke her; and 
she determined to set off for the place without a mo- 
ment's delay. On her arrival she learned that after a 
sudden and short illness, the child had died, and had 
just then been buried. Half frantic from this intelli- 
gence, she insisted upon the grave being opened, and 
the moment the coffin-lid was raised she carried off the 
child in her arms. He still breathed, and maternal 
cares restored him to life. The tiuth of this anecdote 
has been warranted— we have seen the child so wonder- 
fully rescued — he is now, in 1843, a man in the prime 
of life, and filling an important post. 
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The Jesuit Malvenda, the author of a Commentary on 
the Bible, saw one night in his sleep, a man laying his 
hand upon his chest, who announced to him that he 
would soon die. He was then in perfect health, but 
soon after being seized by a pulmonary disorder, was car- 
ried off. This is told by the sceptic Bayle, who relates 
it as fact too well authenticated, even for the apostle 
of Phyrrhonism to doubt 

We will conclude this present paper by the following 
which is not merely given on the authority of the most 
illustrious of our modern chemists, but which is related 
as occurring to himself. 

Sir Humphrey Davy dreamed one night that he was 
in Italy, where he had fallen ill. The room in 
which he seemed to Ho struck him in a very pe- 
culiar manner, and he particularly noticed all 
the details of the furniture, etc., remarking in his 
dream, how unlike anything English they were. In his 
dream he appeared to be carefully nursed by a young 
girl whose fair and delicate features were imprinted 
upon his memory. After some years, Davy travelled in 
Italy, and being taken ill there, actually found himself 
in the very room of which he had dreamed, attended 
upon by the very same young woman whose features 
had made such a deep impression upon his mind. The 
reader need not be reminded of the authenticity of a 
statement resting upon such authority, eminent alike 
for truth that would not deceive, and intelligence that 
could not be deceived. 

{To be continued. J 



A SOLDIER'S SKULL; OR, THE MURDERS OF 
DISCIPLINE. 

Br B. H. Horn*. 

Since no one can imagine that the epithet of a 
" thick -skull*' refers so much to the density of the ex- 
ternal bone, as the density of the brain within, it would 
appear that military commanders entertain a fixed opi- 
nion that anything in the world may be done with the 
skulls of their men, and the said men never find out 
that they are treated either as beasts of the field, or fools 
of the barracks. Their backs may be flogged till bereft 
of skin, and the blade-bones become visible ; they may 
be cast into dark dungeons for any period, there to linger 
upon bread and water, and constant midnight ; and they 
may be hanged up to any tree, or their skulls may be 
blown to pieces — not in the regular way of business and 
by the infuriate foe, — but as a special example of " dis- 
cipline" by their own friends, and in cool blood. A 
striking instance of this has recently occurred in India. 

If the " sacredness" of human life be at the mercy of 
the slightest movement of a minister's pen, a field-mar- 
shal's baton, or a naval commander's momentary im- 
pulse, and that, directly of indirectly, the noble gift of 
God, can be instantly snatched away by a man in " autho- 
rity," and cast back before the footstool of its Creator ; 
and if we, living in a state of what is called highly ci- 
vilized society, must hear ourselves assured that these le- 
galized murders are necessary as great examples (which 
we deny) we must still feel strongly that it is permitted 
to the denizens of every free country, and imperatively 
demanded at the hands of the pnblic writer, to enter 
hi* solemn protest agiinst all useless cruelties, and 
to denounce all revolting exhibitions of horror, and 
hold them up to public execration. They are most un- 
doubtedly '* examples" (of something) but as to their 
effect, they are utterly demoralizing and breed a spirit 



of mortal hatred and resistance in all those whom they 
are intended to overawe. 

It appears that, under the imposing term of "dis- 
cipline" military commanders, and many others who 
ought to know better, consider that any crimes against 
humanity, any deliberate barbarity, any possible atro- 
city may be committed. They may be committed, it 
seems, not only without reprehension, but with a cer- 
tain side-wind of commendation. 

" A terrible example" says the Times (December 29th) 
"has lately been given of military discipline in India." 
How exemplary this discipline, a few words which 
should be printed in letters of blood, will suffice to dis- 
play. 

The soldiers' life in India, when not engaged in ac- 
tive service, is of a kind the monotony and vacuity of 
which are of the most wearisome and intolerable des- 
cription. Having really nothing to do, he is ordered 
long purposeless drills, marches and counter marches, 
over the same dull piece of ground, after which he 
again returns to his loitering, and dozing, and drinking 
of rum, until he experiences all the self-disgust of utter 
idleness. His existence eventually becomes unbearable, 
and he commits some offence, solely in the hope of get- 
ting transported — anything for a change, and to save 
himself from going mad. Several offences have recently 
been committed in the army in India with no other ob- 
ject. With a view to stop this desire for transporta- 
tion — to cure this natural yearning after some relief — 
the Commander-in-Chief has taken to shooting the men. 
He hopes by these means to reconcile all the rest to 
their situation, reclaim them to a sense of the pleasures 
of duty, and revive in their hearts the love of a military 
life in India. 

Here is the whole pith and poison of the matter, 
very fairl) and fully stated, from the Times newspaper : 
— " Now the point to which we would particularly di- 
rect attention is the moving cause of all this fearful disor- 
ganisation* It will at once have occurred to any one fami- 
liar with sueh matters, that the ordinary materials of mis- 
chief could not solely have been at work here. An in- 
judicious commanding officer, tyrannical sergeants, the 
leaven of a few bad spirits, an unpopular station, or oc- 
casionally, even too severe a service, will doubtless dis- 
organise any particular corps and produce such disas- 
ters as these. But here it is morally impossible that 
such conditions should have concurred, in different regi- 
ments, and in different quarters, todevelope, at the same 
time, the same examples of mutiny. Some one predo- 
minant influence must have been operating throughout 
all the cantonments quite irrespective of the peculiar 
constitution of the corps ; and it happens that we are 
left in no doubt as to what this influence is. It is simply 
the intolerable burden of the every-day life of a soldier in 
India. The punishment of imprisonment was avowedly 
inefficient, only because it was found less irksome than 
ordinary duty. Transportation was equally useless at a 
threat, because the men preferred any imaginable pros- 
pect to the reality before them. The sufferer in the case 
related above, made no secret cf his motives. The of- 
ficer whom he had insulted was not an abusive or an ag- 
gravating sergeant, but one whose disposition was pecu- 
liarly inoffensive. In fact, he avowed on the court- 
martial that he had committed the crime solely because 
he teas weary of hie life, and would fain be transported ; 
so that ho had no more criminal intention of breaking 
the articles of war, than a poor creature has of outrag- 
ing the laws of his country, who smashes a pane of glass 
in order to get a night's lodging in the station-house. 
Surely such conditions as these cannot be the inevitable 
conditions of military life in India, otherwise it is but 
too clear that even the most terrible penalty will fail t 
preserve discipline, and that of the two horrible alter. 
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natives which we humanely submit to the soldier, the 
discharge of his bounden duty will appear the worst. 
It is necessary, perhaps, that we should inform our rea- 
ders that the conditions alluded to do not involve any 
tremendous service, any intolerable privations, any unpa- 
ralleled exposure, or any vindictive severity at the hands 
of the officers. On the contrary, the duty in these 
parts is mainly confined to the drilling grounds ; rum 
and rations are almost unlimited ; of exposure there is 
literally nothing; and the spirit of the officers has 
been shown by a refusal, in more than one case, to pass 
sentence of death, even at the direct instance of the 
Commander-in-chief conveyed in no palatable terms. 
The truth is, that it is just this absence of every possible 
rational occupation which has engendered the evil.** 

Observe this well, all ye who love peace, and desire 
to see the social and intellectual progress of humanity — 
the British soldier has at last discovered that his head 
was given him for other purposes than to be a mark for 
bullets — that he has a mind as well as a bayonet — and 
that he is capable of desiring rational occupation to a 
degree that drives him half mad ! 

Let us now turn to contemplate the " exemplary" fate 
of the last victim, who is stated to have raised his hand 
against a sergeant of no tyrannical or bad nature, and 
with no provocation, but having literally no other ob- 
ject than to get transported from a maddening life of 
idleness and monotony — this man's last scene is thus 
recorded. 

" The awful apparatus of a military execution was 
duly arranged — the open square, the muffled drums, the 
dead march, and the silent muster. The prisoner was 
left kneeling on his coffin before the firing party, and 
the fatal signal was given, — when a slight shiver was the 
only perceptible result of the volley which should have 
sent him to his last account The reserved fire of the 
rear rank was delivered with no greater effect, and the 
horror of the scene was consummated by the act of the 
Provost Marshal, who in discharge of his hideous duty 
stepped up with a pistol and literally blew the criminaTs 
skull to atoms/* 

Here is discipline in its most exemplary form ! Could 
any reasonable Commander-in-Chief wish for more? 
Nor was this all. It was attended with the narrow es- 
cape of a second victim. 

" In his agitation he directed the pistol sideways in- 
stead of against the butt, and the ball, after doing its 
deadly work, actually passed through the cap of a man 
in the ranks, who thus escaped by an inch the fate of 
his guilty comrade." 

This would have been one of those arguments that 
" prove too much." But does not this monstrous scene 
already prove too much? We think so. What says our 
contemporary just quoted. 

" It is not," continues the writer, " with any desire 
of questioning the necessity of these examples, that we 
have introduced so fearful a subject." 

Not!— surely the duty of a public journalist lies the 
other way? It is expressly to question this diabolical 
act, misnamed a necessity, that we now address our 
readers. These hideous examples— of what arc they 
examples? Of ignorance, chiefly; of wilful blindness, 
in part, and of old despotic habits in the army, too 
rooted in evil and arrogance to be moved by the reform- 
ing, refining, and enlarging intelligence of the present 
times. We have, at last, found out that the British 
soldier is not a mere machine; and that he actually has 
his own human nature at bottom— and enough of mind 
(though canteens are encouraged, and reading-rooms 
are discountenanced) to be capable of loathing utter 
idleness, and of being driven nearly insane by the she** 
futility of monotonous days— hopeless days, listless and 
stupified, full of oaths and rum, and dull vice, and 



self-loathing— and of the objectless and intolerable 
drudgery of drills up and down— marches and counter- 
marches without end— halt, right wheel, and halt, left 
' wheel, equally to go nowhere — right about face, only to 
see what he has seen already to sickening sameness — 
forward, as before — evermore " as you were." To es- 
cape from this he has risked the chance of death — and 
found it. He did not care about his life, but he had 
in fact, intended only to get himself transported to some 
other place, he cared not where, to do some other sort 
of thing, he cared not what. The Commander-in-Chief, 
however, thought that an " example " was necessary, 
and that this poor fellow would make a particularly 
good one — and so " his skull was blown to atoms." 

But there is one thing in all this, far more important 
than the display of how contemptuous an estimate is 
formed by a military commander of the heads or hearts 
of the men whose lives have been placed at his disposal. 
It is the very marked circumstance of the fire of an en- 
tire rank of men missing the object, succeeded by a col- 
lective fire from the rear rank with precisely the same 
result. Let commanders endeavour to see something in 
this, besides a bad aim, or a feeling of " insubordina- 
tion" — let them see the spirit of outraged nature in it, 
and have a care how they carry their contempt of their 
fellow-creatures to so insufferable a pitch. There will 
come of it much more than mere mutiny. 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FBENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Translated for " Howitt's Journal?' 

From Lamartine'b " Histoibe des Giboxdihs." 

(Continued from p. 121.) 

THB FLIGHT TO VABENNE8. 

Meantime the Royal Family had taken a few moments 
repose without undressing in M. Sausse's rooms, spite 
of the threatening murmurs of voices and hurrying of 
feet which each moment increased under their windows. 
Such was the state of things at seven o'clock in the 
morning. The Queen did not sleep. All the passions 
of the wife, the mother, the Queen, anger, terror, and 
despair, so besieged her soul, that her hair, fair the 
night before, was white on the morrow. 

Tet still the captives were far from despairing. Every 
instant they expected to see M. de Bouiile' arrive ; the 
slightest movement in the crowd, the least sound of 
arms in the street, they imagine the announcement of his 
arrival. The courier despatched to Paris had only left 
Varennes at three in the morning. It would take him 
twenty hours to reach Paris, as many to return. The 
time consumed in convoking the Assembly, and in its de- 
liberations, could not be less than three or four more 
hours. Thus, at least, M. de Bouiile" was eight and forty 
hours in advance of the orders from Paris. Besides, in 
what state would Paris be ? 

The King had been able to communicate freely with 
several officers of the detachments. 31. de Quoguelas, 
M. de Damas, and M. de Choiseul, had penetrated to him. 
The Corporation of Varennes shewed much respect and 
pity for the King, even in the execution of what they 
considered their duty. M. Derlons, who commanded 
a squadron of hussars, informed by the commander of 
Vae Varennes detachment who had escaped at two o'clock 
in the morning, of the arrest of the King, without 
awaiting the orders of his general, had caused his bus- 
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sors to mount, and had galloped to Varennes to carry off 
the King by force. He found the gates barricaded and 
defended by numbers of National Guards. His hussars 
were refused admittance But M. Derlons leaving his 
squadron without, dismounted, desiring to be introduced 
to the King, which was agreed to. His object was at 
first to inform Louis that M. de Bouill£ was preparing to 
march at the head of the Royal Germans. But he had 
also another object, to assure himself with his own eyes 
whether it were impossible for his squadron to overcome 
all obstacles and carry off the King. M. Derlons re- 
turned in despair from his interview, but remained be- 
fore the gates awaiting the superior force of M. de 
Bouille. 

The aide-de-camp of M. de La Fayette, M. Romeuf, 
despatched by that general, and bearing the order of the 
Assembly, reached Varennes at half-past seven. The 
Queen, who knew him, reproached him in the most pa- 
thetic manner for the odious mission with which his 
general had charged him. M. Romeuf sought in vain 
to calm her irritation by all the marks of respect and 
devotion compatible with the rigour of his orders. The 
Queen, passing from invectives to tears, gave free course 
to her despair. M. Romeuf having placed the written 
order of the Assembly on the bed where the Dauphin 
lay, the Queen seized the paper, threw it on the ground, 
and treading it under foot, exclaimed that such a paper 
denied the bed of her son. 

Preparations for departure were hastened, in fear 
that M. de Bouille might force the gates or cut off their 
return. The King, as much as possible, retarded their 
departure. Every minute gained gave him a chance of 
deliverance: he disputed them one by one with his cap- 
tors. At the moment of departure, one of the Queen's 
women feigned a serious and sudden indisposition. The 
Queen refused to depart without her. She only yielded 
to threats of violence and the cries of the impatient peo- 
ple. She would not allow any one to touch her son. She 
took him in her arms, got into the carriage, and the 
royal cortege, escorted by three or four thousand Na- 
tional Guards, slowly pursued its way towards Paris. 

What had the Marquis de Bouille* been about during 
this long time of suspense and anxiety ? He had passed 
the night before the gates of Dun, two leagues from Va- 
rennes, awaiting the couriers who were to announce to 
him the approach of the carriages. At four in the morn- 
ing fearing discovery, and finding no courier arrive, he 
returned to Stenay, so as to be enabled to give orders to 
his troops, should any accident have occurred to the 
King. He was at the gates of Stenay at half-past four, 
when the two officers whom he had placed there the 
evening before, and the commander who had been aban- 
doned by his troops, informed him of the King's arrest 
at eleven the previous night. Confounded by this intel- 
ligence, he gave instant orders for the regiment of Royal 
Germans to mount and follow h.im. The colonel of the 
regiment had received orders the evening before to have 
the horses ready saddled : this order had not been at- 
tended to, and thus three quarters of an hour were lost 
in preparations. It is nine leagues from Stenay to Va- 
rennes by a mountainous and difficult road. M. de 
Bouille used all possible speed. At a quarter past nine 
he reached Varennes. His regiment followed close be- 
hiud. Whilst reconnoitring the town, M. de Bouille 
perceived a troop of hussars, also apparently reconnoi- 
tring. It is the squadron of Dun commanded by M. 
Derlons M. Derlons informs his general that the King 
has departed already an hour and a half, that the town 
is in a regular state of defence, and that M.M. de Choi- 
seul, de Damas, and de Guoguelas, are prisoners. M. 
de BouiUe* resolves to follow the King and rescue him 
from the National Guard. He sends out scouts to dis- 
cover the fords by which the Royal Germans may cross 



the river; but although there is one they do not dis- 
cover it. He learns that the garrisons of Verdun and 
Metz are advancing with cannon ; the country swarms 
with National Guards; his cavalry show hesitation; 
the horses are wearied with their journey of nine leagues. 
All energy is lost with hope. M. de Bouilll silently 
conducts them back to the gates of Stenay. Then, fol- 
lowed by one or two of his officers, he crosses the fron- 
tiers amid shots, rather desiring death than avoiding 
punishment. 

* • * * * 

Rapidly the royal carriages returned towards Chalons. 
All the population lined the roads to see this captive 
King brought back in triumph by the people, who be- 
lieved itself betrayed. It is with difficulty the bayonets 
and pikes of the National Guards open a way through 
this crowd, which ever increases. Cries and gestures of 
fury, laughter, and outrage, never weary. The clamour 
of the people ceases and re-commences with each turn- 
ing of the wheels. It was a calvary of sixty leagues, of 
which each step was a martyrdom. One man alone, M. 
de Datnpierre, an old Royalist, wishing to approach and 
express a respectful compassion to his master was mas- 
sacred beneath the carriage wheels. The Royal Family 
had to pass over his bleeding body. The King and 
Queen having made the sacrifice of their lives, sum- 
moned for death all their diguity and all their courage. 
Passive courage was the virtue of Louis XVI. There 
was sufficient hatred of the people in the blood and 
pride of the Queen to cause her inwardly to scorn the 
insults with which they profaned her. Madame Eliza- 
beth besought in a low voice succour from on high. The 
two children were astonished at all this hatred. The 
august family would never have reached Paris alive, had 
not the Commissioners from the Assembly arrived in 
time to intimidate and govern this sedition. 

The commissioners met the carriages between Dor- 
mans and Epernay. Barnave and Pethion hastened to 
enter the King's Birline to partake his danger and 
shield him by their persons. They succeeded in pre- 
serving him from death but not from outrage. The 
popular fury withdrawn from the carriages, shewed 
itself farther off along the road. All persons suspected 
of attachment to the King, were basely outraged. An 
ecclesiastic having approached and exhibiting signs of 
respect and grief on his countenance, was seized by the 
mob, thrown down by the horses, and would have been 
immolated under the queen's eyes, had not Barnave, by 
a sublime impulse, thrown himself out of the carriage 
window exclaiming, — 

"Frenchmen, will you become a nation of assas- 
sins!" 

Madame Elizabeth, struck with admiration of Bar- 
nave's courage, and fearing he would precipitate him- 
self into the crowd, and be himself massacred, held him 
fast by the laps of the coat. From this moment the 
pious Princess, the Queen, and the King himself con- 
ceived a secret esteem for Barnave. They were as- 
tonished to find a respectful protector in the man they 
had considered an insolent enemy. 

Barnave's countenance was full of strength, but kind 
and frank, his manners polished, his language decent, 
his bearing saddened in the presence of so much beauty 
and fallen greatness. No doubt restrained by his col- 
league Pdthion, he did not express openly how during 
this journey, he had been vanquished by the seductions 
of pity, admiration, and respect, but this was shewn by 
his acts, and a treaty was concluded by looks. The 
royal family felt that they had conquered Barnave. From 
this day forth, his whole conduct justified this confi- 
dence. Audacious against tyranny, he was yet power- 
less against weakness, grace, and misfortune. It was 
this which cost him his life, but which ennobled his 
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memory. Plthion, on the contrary, remained cold as a 
sectarian, rude as a Parvenu; he affected a rough fami- 
liarity with the royal family ; he ate before the Queen, 
and flung the rinds of fruit through the carriage window, 
nearly soiling the King's face with them ; when Ma- 
dame Elizabeth poured out wine for him he took up the 
glass without thanking her. Louis XVI having asked 
him whether he was for the system of the two Cham- 
bers or for the Republic, — 

" I should be for the Republic,'* replied Pe*thion, 
"did I believe my country ripe for that form of govern- 
ment" 

The King offended, did not reply a single word till 
they reached Paris. 

The Commissioners had written to the Assembly 
from Dormans to inform them of the King's route and 
to prepare them for the day and moment of their arri- 
val. The approach to Paris offered the greatest danger 
from the number and fury of the people, the cortege 
had to traverse. The assembly redoubled their energy 
and prudence to assure the safety of the King's person. 
Thousands of placards were posted about, setting forth, 
" That he who applauded the King should be bas- 
tinadoed; he who insulted him should be hanged." 

It was seven in the evening on the 26th of June when 
the captive King entered Paris. The people were 
gloomy, not furious. Thousands of eyes glared death 
into the carriages ; not a voice expressed it. This sang- 
froid of hate did not escape the King. 

The day was intensely hot. A burning sun, whose 
rays were reflected from the pavement and bayonets, de- 
voured the Berline in which ten people were crowded 
together. The clouds of dust raised by the feet of two 
or three hundred thousand spectators, were the only 
veil which from time to time concealed the humiliation 
of the King and Queen. The sweat of the horses, and 
the feverish breath of this thronging and excited mul- 
titude corrupted the atmosphere. The travellers 
wanted air. The brows of the two children were bathed 
in perspiration. The Queen trembling for them, preci- 

Sitately lowered one of the carriage windows, and ad- 
ressing the crowd in the hope of touching their feel- 
ings,— 

11 Gentlemen ! M cried she, " see the state in which my 
poor children are, we shall be suffocated !" 

"We will suffocate thee in another way!" replied 
thev in low voices.. 

No military honours were rendered to the supreme 
head of the army. The National guards leant on their 
arms, but did not salute ; they looked on as the cortege 
passed with indifference and contempt. 

The carriages entered the garden of the Tuileriea 
by the draw-bridge. La Fayette on horse-back at the 
head of his staff, had gone to meet the cortege and now 

S receded it. During his absence, an immense crowd 
ad inundated the garden, and the terraces, and ob- 
structed the entrance to the chateau. The escort, with 
difficulty, passed through these tumultuous waves. Every 
one was to keep on his hat. M. de Guillermy, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, alone remained uncovered, spite of 
the menaces and insults which this mark of respect drew 
upon him. Seeing that they were about to employ force 
to constrain him to imitate the universal insult, he flung 
his hat into the crowd so far that it could not be brought 
back to him. It was at this moment that the Queen, 
perceiving La Payette, and fearing for the lives of the 
faithful Gardes-du-corps seated on the box of the car- 
riage, and threatened by the populace, exclaimed,— 
•• Monsieur de laFavotte, save the Gardes-du-corps!" 
The royal family descended from the carriage at the 
bottom of the terrace. La Fayette received them from 
the hands of Barnave and Plihion. The children were 
borne in the arms of National-guards. 



The prolonged clamours of the crowd at (he King's 
entrance of the Tuileries announced to the Assembly 
their triumph. Business was interrupted for half an 
hour. A deputy rushes into the hall and reports that 
the three Gardes-du-corps are in the hands of the people, 
who are about to tear them to pieces. Twenty commis- 
sioners instantly depart to save them. They return a 
few minutes afterwards. The sedition has calmed itself 
before them. They have seen, they say, Plthion cover- 
ing the window of the King's carriage with his body. 
Barnave enters and mounts the rostrum, — 

" We have fulfilled our mission," he says, " to the 
honour of France and the Assembly. We have pre- 
served public tranquility and the King's safety. The 
King has told us that he never did intend to pass the 
frontiers of the kingdom. We travelled rapidly to 
Meaux to avoid the pursuit of M. de Bouille's troops. 
The National Guard and the troops have done their 
duty. The King is at the Tuileries !" 

Such was this flight, which, had it succeeded, would 
have changed the whole character of the revolution. 
The King so resigned and impassive, sunk for a time 
under so much grief and humiliation. For ten days he 
did not even exchange a word with his own family. 
His last struggle with misfortune seemed to have ex- 
hausted his strength. He seemed vanquished and 
longed, as it were, to die in advance. The Queen throw- 
ing herself with her children at his feet, at length broke 
the silence. The Queen had the heart of a hero ; Louis 
the soul of a sage ; but genius which unites wisdom 
with courage was wanting in both ; one knew how to 
combat, the other how to submit, neither how to reign. 



(To be continued.) 



THE POOR MAIDEN AND THE ANGELS. 
By Mes. E. S. Cbatbx Grbbn. 

Shb sleeps ! for she is weary 
With toil and watching long, 

And her spinning-wheel no longer 
Hums its busy even-song. 

Almost a child she seemeth 

Just reaching girlhood fair ; 
And her young face palely gleameth 

'Midst her soft unbraided hair. 

Ah! poor and lowly maiden, 
Not long thy rest must be — 

Life hangs upon thy spindle ! — 
All ask their bread from thee. 

The little weeping children — 

The dying mother pale — 
Thine eyes must know no slumber, 

Thy fingers must not fail ' 

Yet still, yet still, she sleepeth;— 

For serenely at her side, 
Its watch an angel keepeth, 

With white wings floating wide. 

Her innocence it foldeth 

With calm from heaven around ;— 
And a solemn stillness holdeth 

That spot of holy ground I — 

Sleep, poor and pious maiden, 
Till wakes the summer sun— 

Thy spindle is unladen — 
Thy work by angels done! 
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THB CHURCH FLUNDEBING THB MBETLNG HOTT8B. 

My dear Howitts, 

In your report of some recent Church-rate lar- 
cenies in Bishopsgate ward, I observe the item of forty-tico 
chairs taken from the Frien V hfeetmg-hotue. Has it occurred to 
you that these chairs may be intended for " free seats" in one 
of the many superfluous new churches about the metropolis? 
8uch tilings are known to have come into fashion, since the 
public eye has been more observant than formerly of priestly 
avarice, and its sneaking temple-traffic. Now the seats in a 
Quaker's Meeting-house are well known to be all free, and as 
" our venerable establishment" is very much of a novice at 
doing anything without an equivalent, she may have felt it a 
great relief, to grab so many real original free eeaU ready made. 
The honesty of such doings she has yet to be taught how to 
estimate ; but the lesson is arriving, and she must needs con it, 
either by persuasion, or under the rod. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Elui. 
Avonaide, Feb. 2, 1848. 

PROGRESS OF SOCIAL BE70BMB. 
The numbers of reports that we receive of the movements 
of associations for social improvement, are at once cheering and 
perplexing. We And it impossible to state tbem at length. 
We must from time to time, content ourselves with a brief re- 
ferenee to the main facts of these reports, as below. 

I. THB ICABIAWS. 
The effect of the government arrest of M. Cabet has been all 
that the fiiends of the cause eould desire. The enthusiasm ex. 
cited, and the propulsion given to the scheme of emigration 
is immense. It does not oonflne itself to France but already ex- 
tends to England, Belgium, and Spain. Dr. Bovira has taken 
his departuro with the Avant-garde of the French Iearians, who 
embarked at Havre on the 3rd instant, as the pioneers of the 
Spanish, and particularly the Barcelona Iearians, who are about 
to purchase a vessel furnished with everything, both necessary 
for the voyage and for their settlement on their arrival in Texas ; 
and who propose to sail in March. The Avant-garde, consisting of 
69 healthy and intelligent men, made a sort of triumphal proces- 
sion to Havre, amid the great excitement of the people. We 
are happy to announce that Mr. Sully, the agent of the Icarian 
Society in London, has not been shipwrecked, as Goodwyn 
Barmby supposed, on the coast of Spain. The Committee have 
received a most cheering aocount of his voyage from him, dated 
January 12th, at the Virgin Isles, on his route for New Orleans, 
so that he hopes to be at Texas to receive the Freneh Avant 
garde. So far, all bids fair for this great enterprise. The main 
drawback to our expectations for the future being, however, 
the dreadful state of society in Texas from the influx of slave, 
owners and abandoned Americans since the annexation. M. 
Cabet's colony will enjoy protection from their numbers; and 
there lies the chief hope for them. Of climate and fertility 
there can be no question. 

II. UPHOLSTERERS* INSTITUTE. 

We regret to learn that this excellent association, which has 
set so laudable an example to the other trades of quitting pub- 
lii houses, and holding their festive meetings with their wives 
and female relatives at places where temperance and intellec- 
tual enjoyment may prevail, has suffered a severe loss from the 
defalcation of a confidential member, and is in need of a help- 
ing hand from institutions of a similar character and object. 
The Committee-room is in Great Marlborough-streot. 

III. PEACE SOCIETY. — NATIONAL DEFENCB8. 
The Peace Society is manfully at work to defeat the plunder- 
ing schemes of the Aristocracy. They are holding public meet- 



ings in various places, and issuing printed statements. In one 
of these the following paragraph \m enough to settle the ques- 
tion of peace or war with any man in his senses. 

The people of England are far more heavily taxed than any 
other nation under heaven, as the following comparative state- 
ment will show : — 

Taxation per Head per Anmm among the principal Nation*. 

£. s. d. 

The United States 9 T 

Russia 099 

Austria 11 8 

Prussia 12 4 

France 140 

England 2 12 6 

And wherefore is this ? Mark well the following figures. The 
interest of the National Debt, every penny of which woe incurred 
by the War eyttem, amounts annually to £28,045,000. Add to 
this the present annual cost for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
together with the charge of collecting the taxes for these, of 
£20,000,000 more. It will thu» appear, that if the people of 
England are taxed more than double the amount of any other 
nation, and more than four times that of most nations, it is be- 
rause 17s. 6d. out of every pound they pay, is brought upon them 
by the past or present cost of War operations and establish- 
ments. And yet, with all these facts storing us in the face, it 
is now proposed to introduce a measure still further to augment 
taxation for similar purposes. 

IV. EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT IN HAWICK. 

Through the instrumentality of the young men in their em- 
ploy, the Grocers, Drapers, Tobacconists, and others, with very 
few exceptions, have agreed to shut their places of business at 
seven o'clock during the winter months, and at eight o'clock 
throughout the rest of the year. 

Y. PROGRESS OF THE EABXY CLOSING MOVEMENT IN 
GLASGOW. 

About three months ago, after a steady though protracted 
advocacy of their rights, the young men succeeded in getting 
the Grocers and Victuallers of this city to close their shops at 
eight o'clock. This agreement was strictly observed for some 
weeks after it was entered into, but since then it has been gra- 
dually departed from, except in the ease of several of the more 
respectable establishments connected with these trades. The 
causes of this are briefly stated in a paragraph, which I quote 
from the Examiner newspaper, one of the few Scottish papers, 
by the way, which has given a distinct utterance on the sub- 
ject : — 

41 The practice of early shop-shutting, by the avarice of mas- 
ters, the thoughtlessness of the public, and the indifference of 
shopmen themselves, is now little more than a name. In scarcely 
a shop in the city is buMneas suspended at the appointed hour. 
Grocers and other dealers put up their shutters in sufficient 
time, but the doors are kept open long after, and all who enter 
to purchase are served, whatever may be the hour. The result 
of a movement, which has cost so much time and agitation, and 
received the sympathies of all good men, by want of di eretion 
on the part of the publie, and a little exercise of firmness on the 
part of the young men, is gradually being destroyed." 

This witness is true. 

A supper was given by a few members of the Grocers' Early 
Closing Association, on Thursday night, to those emplovers who 
had remained faithful to their engagement, when the inter- 
change of sentiment on both sides was such as to gratify every 
real philanthropist and lover of equality, and to give evidence 
of approaching amelioration. Too long has a false dignity se- 
parated the served from the servant. Too long has the former 
assumed airs of superiority sanctioned neither by reason nor 
revelation ; too long has the latter fawned and crouched on mo- 
lded ignorance. " A better time is coming." Such meetings 
as the above are its harbingers. Up, men of independent 
mind in both classes, up! up ! Give to the world not your the- 
ory, but your praeHee of thoroughly benevolent Christian mas- 
ters, served by devoted diligent servants. 

The bulk of the Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, and Jewellers, 
also, about the beginning of winter, agreed to close their placet 
of business at seven o'clock — an hour earlier than the others 
and so far as I have had opportunities of observation, have kept 
regularly to their time. 
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The Carriers and Leather Merchants have just announced 
their determination to shut also at seven o'clock. A printed 
bill, which I now enclose, gives the names of the various em. 
plovers. The same has been done by the Ironmongers. Most 
of the Drapers are now closing at seven o'clock, although in- 
side wurk and open doors after that hour are lamentably preva- 
lent. Two or three firms, whose names ought to be published, 
are particularly noted for this. One of them, a bang-up cheap 
establishment, where a great number of young men are em- 
ployed, and where a great amount of business is done, makes it 
a regular practice to work inside one hour, two hours, and 
sometimes three hours alter the street-door is shut. They 
came out lately in a newspaper advertisement somewhat to this 



Owing to the great press of business, our young men have 
agreed to aacrifloe their dinner hour, and we, on our part, have 
resolved to close our warehouses at six o'clock ; we hope, there- 
fore, that our numerous friends and the public will oome for- 
ward and make their purchases before then. 

What is the result! 8011 the deceptive, roguish, inside work 
continues; and with aching stomach and wearied limbs, the 
young men frequently sit down to dinner at eight o'clock pjn. ! 
Yet such employers have the impudence to appear on the plat- 
form at our public meetings, and express great sympathy with 
their assistants. Thus they impose on the public, and the pub- 
lic — aptly termed, "a gullible animal" — heaps upon them its 
favours and caresses. What can the young men do at a time 
like the present, when trade is so wretchedly bad ? Why, they 
must submit to the treatment, and keep quiet. Expostulation 
or temperate resistance would, in most cases, cast them penni- 
less on the wide world. When selfish and unprincipled men 
can get hundreds, aye thousands, to do their work uncomplain- 
ingly, at a rate of compensation barely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together, they will not submit to be lectured by an in- 
ferior, even mildly, on humanity, justice, or benevolence. 

Disunion appears to be the chief element in the failure, past 
and present, of the Early Closing Beform in Glasgow. It is so 
in all our popular reformatory movements. The moral power 
of individuals can only make itself felt when bearing wiiUdly 
and hatimmomly on a given object ; when divided, its strength 
becomes weakness. One man is not thoroughly convinced of 
the b H n— * of such-and-such a cause, therefore he intermits his 
efforts and vigilance for its downfall ; another is Jealous of his 
neighbour's reputation or Influence, so he gratifies this personal 
animosity by injuring in some shape the common good; an- 
other, of a quarrelsome temper, resents a supposed insult by 
abandoning his professed principles ; multitudes are similarly 
influenced ; thus the defection goes on, till the whole scheme is 
frustrated. So in the present case. One employer agrees — 
reluctantly to be sure, but still as the movement appears gene- 
ral, and as his neighbours are signing the requisition, he 
agrees — to close his shop at a particular time. He observes the 
regulation for a few nights; customers, however, somehow 
crowd in upon him just as he is about to shut the door ; he 
can't thrust them out ; a few shillings more are added to the 
day's proceeds ; the assistant's time is encroached upon, and 
by and by the old long-hour a; stem is resumed as before. An 
opposite neighbour, grasping and avaricious, who, ever since 
the first night's experiment of short hours, has been eager to 
detect a transgressor, now sees the above, and, emboldened by 
precedent, forthwith becomes the public's servant till — any 
o'clock ! Others, after the novelty has subsided, lose all inter- 
est in it, and swing back, like a struck pendulum, to their old 
regular pace. Thus the game goes on, till the whole affair is 
completely dished. Here comes in the necta$Uy of public ac- 
tion. If the public were deeply convinced of the evils resulting 
from long hours of business to themselves and others, and 
firmly resolved to put a stop to them by making their purchases 
during daylight, or at least early in the evening, it is not likely 
that shopkeepers would pay for two or three hours'gas, or keep a 
number of persons hanging on, when there was nothing to do. 
I know there are some hard-headed, hard-hearted persons, who, 
even in such circumstances, would contrive to spin out the 
young men's time to its utmost length, sooner than let them 
have it to themselves ; but these are in the minority, and pub- 
lie odium would soon shame them into liberality. Hitherto the 
Early Closing Movement in Glasgow has been regarded more as 
a matter of accommodation between master and servant, than 
one on which public feeling must be elicited, and public influence 
must decide. Some time ago, the ministers of different reli- 



gious bodies in the city, were requested to bring the subject 
before their churches and congregations. With one or two ex. 
ccptions, they consented ; but to our knowledge, they have not 
yet done it. A large amount of good might be expected to ac- 
crue from an earnest pulpit advocacy of the young men'i 
claims : .we fear the bugbear of secularixing the sanctuary will 
prevent them from receiving it. 

Young men, shop-assistants of Glasgow, of London, of Bri. 
tain, your hopes, doubtless, have been crushed by the failure of 
a scheme you thought would emancipate at once your mind and 
your body, but hope on, work on. Make it your business, by 
means of tracts, lectures, public meetings, &c., thoroughly to 
enlighten the public mind as to your position, infl u ence, aims, 
and requirements, and the public once gained, everything is 
gained ; opposition, if offered, will be feeble, and soon van. 
quished ; you will advance to knowledge, feast upon her trea- 
sure*, and take your plaoc as the lights of the nation. No 
slumber, then, no sleep! J. B. J. 

Glasgow, 5th Feb., 1848. 

WHITTXNOTON CLUB. 

Besides the many privileges which the members of this ehb 
have for some time past been enjoying, there have recently been 
some interesting classes established for the benefit of the Insd. 
tution. Both the City and West End branches have now Dis. 
cussion and Elocution classes, which are likely to be veil 
attended, and to be productive of great benefit. On Tuesday eYen- 
ing the 1st inst., the Discussion Class of the City branch held its 
weekly meeting, when the question of " Our National Defence*," 
which was proposed by Mr. Passmore Edwards, was searchingr/ 
investigated. After an interesting and spirited discussion, the 
proposer of the question replied at some lengrth to many of the 
statements made on the other aide, and judging from the fceting 
of the assembly as manifested by warm demonstrations of ap- 
proval, it may be stated, that it was almost the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting, " that it was not necessary or proper to 
increase our national defences or war expenses at the present 
time." On the following morning (Wednesday) the Elocution 
Class met in the large dining-room, whan several very interest- 
ing pieces were recited, much to the credit of the gentlemen who 
volunteered to join the reciters. On Saturday evening, the 
6th inst, the Elocution Class of the West-End branch met for 
the first time. A large number of members were present. E*» 
citations were admirably given by Messrs. Heat, TaweU, and 
Gardner, much to the instruction and gratification of all pre- 
sent. A discussion on the merits ofthe pieces recited, and the man. 
ner in which they were given followed each recitation. Means. 
Wilkes, Thakerly, Jones, Passmore Edwards and others, sever, 
ally expressed their opinion, some in criticism, others in en- 
couragement. The meeting, after two hours of recitation and 
discussion, separated, apparently highly delighted. The* 
classes have commenced under very favourable auspices, and 
will in all likelihood not only contribute to the edification and 
enjoyment of the individuals attending thom, but do much to 
promote the interests and secure the prosperity of the famed 
Whittington Club. On the evening of Tuesday the 1 5th InsL, 
was held the Third Anniversary, at which 750 persons were 
present, and the usual amount of speaking, music, and dancing, 
gave eclat to the opening of its new location in the Crown and 
Anchor Hotel. 

CONTEXTS. 

Conspiracy against the Sugar-Pot. By Wn.uA* Howm— 
Poets of the People. No. I. Robkut Nicoll— BemarkaMs 
Dreams, Warnings and Providences— A Soldier's Skull; or, 
The Murders of Discipline. By B. H. Horsjb— Scenes and 
Characters from the French Revolution, translated from La. 
martine's Ilutoire 4* Girondins for Howitrs Journal. The 
Flight to Yarennes — The Poor Maiden and the Angel*. By 
Mrs. E. B. CnavBX Greek. — Record. 



Panmn for the Proprietor by William Lovwt, of 16, Sonin 
Bow, New Road, in the Parish of St. Pancras, Conntrof 
Middlesex, and published by him at 171, (corner of Purrer 
Street,) Strand, in the Parish of St. dement Danes. 
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MEMOIR OF ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

By Mary Howitt. 

Her dawn 
Was bright with sunbeam* whence is drawn 
A sure prognostic, that the day 
Will not unclouded pass away. 

J>hUipvanJti*velde. 

It has been my happy lot to Introduce many noble 
and distinguished Americans to our readers. Again 
another American worthy of our wannest regard is 
amongst us, let us hasten to show this regard in the 
best manner we are capable of, let us hold forth a hand 
of fellowship, and speak those kind words of welcome 
which are always so cheering to the heart of ike 
stranger. 

Our readers need not be told that we consider the 
stage as capable of becoming one of the great means of 
human advance and improvement; and for this reason it 
is that we especially rejoice to see amongst Us ornaments 
men and women, not only of surpassing talent and 
genius, but which is far higher and much rarer, of high 
moral character and even deep religious feeling. Let 
not the so-called religious world start at this assertion ; 
we know what we say, and we fearlessly assert that there 
is many a poor despised player, whose Christian graces 
of faith, patience, charity, and self-denial, put to shame 
the vaunted virtues of the proud pharisee ; nor Are they 
always the purest who talk most about purity. 

Welcome then, and doubly welcome be all such re- 
formers as come amongst us, not only with the high 
argument of their own pure and blameless Uvea, but who 
having passed through suffering and trial know experi- 
mentally how to teach, and who teach through the 
persuasive power of genius and the benign influence 
of a noble, womanly spirit! 

Anna Cora Kowatt was born in Bordeaux. Mr. Ogden, 
her &therwas a man of large fortune, the capitalist in the 
well-known Miranda expedition into South America, 
which ultimately involved him in ruin. He then embarked 
in mercantile business, whichcoiinec ting lum with Europe, 
caused him to remove from the United States with L> 
family to Bordeaux, where he resided some years. The 
wife of this gentleman belonged to a family of high 
standing in America. She was the mndaughter of that 
Francis Lewis, whose signature, with those of so many 
other noble republicans, is affixed to the Declaration ol 
Independence ; and whose brother, General Morgan Lewis, 
distinguished himself greatly in the revolutionary war. 

Mr. Ogden had a large family; of seventeen children 
living, by his first wife he had fourteen children, the 
tenth of whom is Mrs. Mowatt. The years spent in 
France were delightful, and Anna's recollections of hei 
childhood are of the most pleasing kind. Her father'* 
mercantile transactions being very successful, enabled 
him to live in a magnificent old chateau, in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood of the town to which— as is often 
the case in these old French houses — a theatre w&b 
attached. little Anna, as well as such other of the children 
as were born at this place, became French citizens, it 
being the law of Bordeaux that all children born there 
should be so registered, within four and twenty hour* 
of their birth. She was then according to legal re- 
gistration, presented to the needful authorities, within 
the specified time, and made a citizen of France. 

It is a singular fact that although neither of tht 
parents had a more decided taste for the stage than 
people of cultivated minds have commonly, yet that all 
the young members of this numerous family had more 
or less a degree of histrionic talent, which this domestic 
theatre enabled them to indulge. Amongst Anna'* 



earliest recollections is one particular occasion on which 
"Othello" was performed. The elder brothers and 
sisters furnished sufficiert persons for almost all the 
characters of the play, whilst the younger ones, Anna 
amongst them, were dressed up in wigs and gowns, and 
served to personate the judges in the first act. 

One little domestic custom is worthy of mention, as 
being not only interesting in itself, but as calling forth 
the poetical tastes and feelings of the children. On the 
birthdays of the parents, the children entered the break- 
fast room in procession, walking two and two, beginning 
with the eldest and going down to the youngest, to offer 
congratulations to the parents, and to present a bouquet 
and poem, which they had either composed themselves 
or had carefully copied out. These poems were often 
the labour of weeks and even months, and all the little 
talent that the children possessed was exhibited in them, 
not only in their literary composition but in their em- 
bellishment; for as some of them had considerable 
talent for drawing this was an opportunity for its exhi- 
bition which was not to be missed. Speaking of this 
talent, we may as wall mention here that as they grew 
up, soma of them cultivated it to a great extent, and 
Charlotte, the eldest, in after years, having married 
unfortunately, and having five children to main- 
tain, became a professional artist, and succeeded so well 
as to provide a handsome maintenance for herself and 
family. Wishing to perfect herself still more she left 
America for Paris, where she studied with unexampled 
industry, and havingexhibited pictures at the Academy of 
Drawing and although her name was unknown there, and 
amid thousands of native competitors, the carried off the 
highest prise. Her devotion to her art and her anxiety 
for her children, however, were more than her strength 
could sustain, and at an early age she died. Se- 
veral others of this remarkably endowed family have 
tamed their attention to literature, and one of the sisters 
has distinguished herself by her theological works which 
take a high rank. These works bare all a fcweden- 
borgian tendency. 

But now to revert to Anna. At about six years of age 
she returned with her family to America. They em- 
barked at Havre, and on reaching the gulf-stream were 
wrecked. During the first commotion end dismay of 
the tempest in which they suffered, two of the brothers, 
one nine the other eleven, were swept overboard. The 
distress and agony of the mother were indescribable — as 
yet there had been no deaths among her children ; the 
youngest only was recovered, and to the end of her days 
she continued to bewail the one thus lost, who to her 
yearning and bereaved heart seemed the most beautiful 
and bright of all her children. The ore wand passen- 
gers remained for many days on the wreck suffering ex- 
tremely, and at length when nearly perishing of cold arid 
hunger, they were rescued by a vessel and taken back 
to Havre, whence they again embarked and reached 
their native land in safety. 

Mr. Ogden settled in New York in his old family resi- 
dence, and where the children still pursued their 
theatrical amusements, at the same time that no pains 
nor expense were spared in perfecting their education. 
As Anna grew older she became remarkable for her 
exquisite talent in reading aloud. It is customary in 
American schools to cultivate this faculty much more 
than with us, and in this respect they are wiser than we ; 
whether they are so in some other particulars which we 
will mention seems to us doubtful. It is customary even 
in ladies schools of the highest reputation and fashion in 
the United States as it was in this country half a century 
ago, to have public examinations and public distributions 
of prizes. The manner of the thing is this: the day 
before the school vacation commences, a numerous 
company assembles according to invitations sent out ; 
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the young ladies are publicly examined, and prizes 
awarded according to the degree of proficiency dis- 
played ; a play, generally a French one is performed by 
the children, and if the school be large, two and even 
three are exhibited that all the school may have a 
chance of distinguishing themselves in some way ; to 
this succeeds performances in instrumental music and 
singing, and the whole concludes with a ball in which all 
unite. It was on these occasions as a school-girl that 
Anna obtained her first triumphs — the prizes for reading 
and recitation was always hers, while her skill as a 
juvenile actress drew the attention of every one. 

At thirteen she was a literal devourer of books ; she 
read immensely, and among other works great numbers 
of French plays, altering several of Voltaire's for private 
theatricals, in which she took part. One of these, 
" Alzire," which was represented on her mother's birth- 
day, and in which she performed the heroine, led to an 
important event in her life ; but, before we speak of 
this, we must turn back a year or two. Mr. Mowatt, a 
lawyer of wealth in New York, having become acquainted 
with the elder sister Charlotte, the artist, was intro- 
duced by her to her family. At this time Anna ranked 
among tie younger branches of the family, and belonged 
rather to the school-room and nursery, according to the 
arrangements of American domestic life, than to the 
drawing-room and its visitors. But thougn she was not 
permitted to take her place there, her curiosity being 
much excited by all she had heard about this new 
acquaintance of her sister's, she resolved, at all events, 
to get sight of him and judge for herself. Coming in, 
therefore, one day from school, and hearing that he was 
there, she rushed into the drawing-room where other- 
wise she had no business, with her satchel of books on 
her arm, her straw hat carelessly thrown on her head, 
and her beautiful hair flying wildly upon her shoulders, 
and having given a sly glance at the much-talked 
of visitor, departed abruptly. 

" Who is tnat ?" asked he, no little astonished at the 
sudden appearance and departure of the little girl. 

" It is only one of the children," returned tjie sister; 
" she has no business here." 

" Do send for her again !" begged he with a sentiment 
very unexpected even to himself. The child was re- 
called but would not^come. 

On leaving the house he met her, however, in the 
hall, and then the thought again passed through his 
mind, " If ever I marry woman I have now seen my 
wife." 

From this day he became a constant visitor in the 
family, and whilst his feelings were still unknown to all, 
took upon himself the pleasant and grateful task of cul- 
tivating the taste of the young girl, and of directing her 
mind, which had hitherto been almost entirely devoted 
to light literature, to more important and beneficial 
study. This continued for nearly two years, at which 
time the play of " Alzire" was got up in the family, the 
character of Alzire being performed by Anna. She was 
then but fourteen. The following day Mr. Mowatt de- 
clared his passion, and made a formal proposal to her 
parents, which was accepted by all parties, with but 
one restriction, namely, that they should not be united 
until she had attained her seventeenth year, her extreme 
youth being the only objection to the marriage. „'" 

This new state of affairs made no difference in her 
life ; she still went to school as formerly, and still found 
her best and most efficient instructor in her affianced 
husband, who took the utmost pride and delight in his 
intelligent and accomplished pupil. 

We do not like hackneyed phrases, even though they 
be Shakspere's, but in this case we must make use of 
one, because none better can be found, " the course of 
this true love did not run smooth." In spite of the good 



will and countenance of both father and mother 
there was tome danger of the match being broken 
off. A divided household rendered the visits of 
the lover so unpleasant, that at length, as the, 
father was inexorable with regard to time, an elopement 
seemed the only way of ending all dispute. A sister but 
two years older was admitted into the confidence of the 
young bride elect, but they two soon discovered a difficulty 
which/ however, was not altogether insurmountable. 
Anna's wardrobe as yet had been that of a child, but as 
she was now about to be married, some alterations, and 
considerable preparation was needed, and, for this, funds 
were indispensible. The mother must not be taken into 
the secret, else all would be put a stop to ; but what 
will not the wit of woman accomplish ? Anna was 
possessed, young as 6he was, of some jewelry of 
considerable value, and by the sale of this the two 
young girls determined to purchase the wedding gear. 
The purchases were made, not without some strange 
adventures, and the two sisters, who fortunately, were 
clever needlewomen, spent night after nipht in making 
preparation for the important occasion. Needlewomen 
they did not venture to employ, for fear of detection, 

The 17th of October was the father's birthday, and 
this occasion, as usual, was to be celebrated by the 
performance of a play. The piece selected was the 
"Mourning Bride," the part of Almira being, as a matter 
of course, given to Anna. For weeks beforehand had 
the play been in preparation ; new dresses were made, 
parts studied and rehearsals had. Anna perhaps entered 
with all the more zest into her part because, about two 
months before she had, for the first time in her life, been 
within the walls of a regular theatre. Nothing was 
talked of, or apparently thought of among the young 
people, but this celebration of the father's birthday, 
which was intended to be more than ordinarily splendid. 
A very unexpected termination, however, was put to all 
these theatrical doings — unexpected, at least, to all but 
two members of the family, who knew that the 6th was 
fixed for Anna's wedding-day. As her notions were very 
proper and aristocratic, she resolved to be married by 
no less a personage than the bishop, and the lover accord- 
ingly waited upon this dignitary of the church to an- 
nounce his intentions and engage his services. The 
bishop, to whom all parties were known, refused to per- 
form the ceremony, stating that he had daughters of his 
own, and the example which he should thus aanction 
would be bad for them. From the bishop he went to an- 
other noted clergyman, but he again refused on the plea 
that Anna's family attended his church. A third was 
applied to, but he also had some reason for declining. 
It seemed quite a hopeless affair. At length, hearing of 
a French clergyman who had eloped with his wife, Mr. 
Mowatt applied to him, for he certainly could have no 
objection, and with him the whole business was satis- 
factorily arranged. Before we get them married, how- 
ever, we must be allowed to remark that it was a sin- 
gular fact that, though three of the most respectable 
clergymen in the city knew that such a marriage was 
clandestinely to take place, not one betrayed them, so 
great was the confidence that all had in the parties 
themselves. Some months after the marriage, the bishop 
meeting Mrs. Mowatt, voluntarily gave to her his bless- 
ing, which he had refused to her on a former occasion. 

The 6th of October came, as beautiful a morning as 
ever dawned upon earth ; and Anna having put on her. 
new embroidered cambric muslin dress with white roses 
and a sprig of geranium in her hair, went into the parlour 
where both father and mother were sitting, kissed them 
both, and then left the house, neither of them taking the 
slightest notice of her dress or appearance. Her sister 
accompanied her ; the bridegroom and his friends met 
them on their way to the French clergyman's, where the 
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service was performed in the French language. On 
their return they were unexpectedly met by Anna's 
father, who was then struck by her appearance, and, 
joining the party, walked on with them joking his 
daughter on her bridal appearance, and remarking to 
the real bridegroom, " She looks quite like a bride this 
morning; why, when she grows up, she will be quite 
handsome!" 

From church they returned home, and at dinner the 
sister-bridesmaid said, as if in joke, " Let us all drink 
Mrs. Mowatt's health!" and this the unsuspecting 
family did, which affected the young wife almost to 
tears. 

The next day was to be the grand elopement ; and 
Anna, who had risen early, went to her father's bedside 
before he had risen to take her leave of him ; she kissed 
him and bade him farewell ; her mother, who was ar- 
ranging the breakfast table, was greatly struck by her 
daughter's manner, and inquired where she was " going 
and what she meant." " Do not be angry with me, 
mother," was all the daughter could say. 

" Why, my child ?" asked the mother, " why should 
I be angry with you?" 

The mother was a woman of a beautiful spirit and 
almost angelic character ; her children never remember 
to have heard her voice raised in anger, and their love 
to her was unbounded. 

" Do not be displeased with me, dearest mother," was 
all that Anna could say. 

The mother stood with the door in her hand, and 
watched her daughter as long as she was in sight. The 
faithful sister, who had been her confidant throughout, 
accompanied her to the steam -boat, where her husband 
was impatiently awaiting her. When they had embarked, 
she returned home, bearing with her a letter to her fa- 
ther, from Anna, confessing all. The news excited the 
utmost astonishment in the family ; there was a long 
consultation as to the best method of communicating 
this intelligence to the mother. After some prelude 
and circumlocution, she was informed that Anna was 
married, and was now gone up the North River ! 

"What in this cold weather, and without her flannel 
petticoats! " exclaimed the mother. "Poor child! she 
will catch her death of cold ! " added she, her tender 
anxiety for this delicate daughter roused at once, and 
stifling all displeasure, had any existed. It was a sort 
of anti-climax for which no one was prepared, and 
which made every one ready to laugh. The mother's 
heart, however, was deeply touched ; and going directly 
into her daughter's chamber, she found the little sprig of 
geranium which she had worn the day before in her 
hair. This she immediately planted and tended with the 
greatest care. It grew and flourished, and was through 
the two remaining years of her life her favourite plant, 
being always called by her " the bride's flower." 

The father was by no means so easy to manage as the 
mother. He refused to read his daughter's letter, 
lest he should be melted by it. She was his fa- 
vourite child, and he made many angry vows of never 
seeing her more. The vows, however, were broken 
within eight and forty hours, and the following day he 
wrote, desiring her to return, when all should be for- 
given. 

The re-union with the beloved parents was very af- 
fecting. All was now reconciliation and peace, and as 
a seal to this the father resolved that the festivities of 
the long-talked of 17th should be held even more joy- 
fully than ever, but as the performance of the Mourning 
Bride was no longer to be thought of, a splendid ball 
was given by him, on which occasion, instead of Anna 
personating a " Mourning Bride" she was presented as 
a Happy Bride by her father to all his friends. 
After her marriage, Mrs. Mowatt resided at a fine es- 



tate of her husband's, about four miles from New York, 
which had formerly been the residence of the Revolu- 
tionary General Giles. This place had very much the 
style of an old English aristocratic mansion, with its va- 
ried and beautiful grounds. The hospitality of its mas- 
ter, and the attractive manners and social accomplish- 
ments of its young mistress, failed not to gather about 
them the first people of the city. Yet although much 
time was devoted to society, Mrs. Mowatt continued 
her studies with renewed energy, her husband being now 
more than ever her intellectual companion and guide. 
French, Spanish, and music were her principal studies 
at this period. During the first two years of her mar- 
riage, she published her first works, two volumes of 
poems, which, however, do not possess more merit 
than the ordinary run of such juvenile productions. 

Her seventeenth birthday was celebrated in a most 
poetical and picturesque style ; verses were presented to 
her, and she was crowned with flowers, and as it so 
happened that intelligence of this intention had been 
conveyed to her beforehand, she also prepared for the 
occasion a number of poems and jeu d^tprit*, which 
being appropriately spoken by herself, gave to her for 
the time the character of an improvtiatrice. Her life at 
this period seemed to embrace every element of human 
happiness; love, talent, beauty, wealth, and all those 
numerous amenities which gather about worldly pros- 
perity. 

To add brilliancy to the approaching nuptials of a 
younger sister, she wrote her first operetta called " The 
Gipsey Wanderer," in which she took the opportunity 
of bringing out the talents of her sister Julia, now only 
eight years old, who had already displayed an extra- 
ordinary turn for music and comedy. This operetta 
was written purposely for the child, Mrs. Mowatt herself 
taking a secondary character in the piece. 

But this bright and splendid life was not without its 
deep and for the time overwhelming grief. That beloved 
and affectionate mother, whose angelic character had 
taken strong hold on the hearts of all her children was 
removed by death from among them. It was a 
somewhat singular circumstance, that she had through- 
out her whole life expressed a wish to die at the age of 
fifty, and as this time approached she made prepara- 
tions for the awful event, even before it was anticipated 
by others. How can such prepossessions be accounted 
for,or do they bring about their own fulfilment? For some 
months she appeared to l»e, as it were, slowly dying. At 
the tidings of her illness her children gathered around 
her from their various residences and wanderings, all 
except one son who was at sea. These to the number 
of twelve with their children also were around her at 
the moment of her death ; she expired in the arms of 
her daughters Anna and Charlotte. 

Mrs. Mowatt's health began to decline — great fears 
of consumption being entertained, a residence in 
Europe was recommended. At that moment her 
husband's professional engagements prevented his 
leaving New York ; she therefore accompanied 
her lately married sister and her brother who 
were about to make a bridal trip thither. The voyage 
apparently restored her health, and hastily passing 
through England she and her maiden-aunt to whom she 
was greatly attached, and who accompanied her, settled 
themselves down at Bremen, while the young married 
couple made their tour ; it being Mrs. Mowatt's wish to 
devote herself to the study of the language, as well as to 
await there the arrival of her husband, who after three 
months joined them. They remained upwards of six 
months in Germany, when they removed to Paris where 
they had an opportunity of mingling in the first and 
most influential society of that gay and intelligent 
capital. Amid all this gaiety, however, she found time 
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for study, and devoted herself to the Italian language in 
which she took great delight. 

After an absence of a year and half they returned to 
their own land, but while yet in Paris and in con- 
templation of this return, she wrote " Gulzare, the 
Persian Slave," a five act play, by the performance of 
which, at their own hfuse, she determined to cele- 
brate their return among their New York friends. 
Dresses and scenery for this play were prepared in Paris 
by the best artists, for at this time expenditure was no 
object. A principal character in this play was again 
designed for that young sister Julia of whom we have 
already spoken, and in whose talents Mrs. Mowatt took 
the utmost pride. 

Their return to New York was as brilliant as wealth 
could make it. A month was devoted to prepare the 
play, during which time the corps dramatiqus took up 
their residence with Mrs. Mowatt, that they might study 
and perfect themselves in their parts under her own eye. 
Many an amusing scene occurred during this time, 
among others, as it was necessary for the heroine to 
scream and faint, this had necessarily to be rehearsed 
over and over again, and in order that the household 
might not be disturbed by their exhibitions, the actors 
retired to a large barn on the premises where they 
imagined themselves to be secure from intrusion ; 
nothing therefore could equal their astonishment during 
one of these rehearsals, when they found themselves 
interrupted by peals of the most vehement peasant- 
laughter, and looking up to the quarter from whence it 
proceeded, they beheld in a hay-loft an assemblage of 
labourers, who being aware of these theatrical doings, 
had come to enjoy what was to them the fun of the scene. 

The return of the Mowatts was intended to have been 
celebrated on the 17th of October, which was the father's 
birthday, but as they had to wait for moonlight, which 
was necessary for many of their visitors who had to 
come from a great distance in the country a later day 
was selected. All that money and taste could do was 
done on this occasion ; forest-trees were cut down to 
form bowers ; a long avenue was illuminated, and the 
whole place was like a palace in a fairy tale. 

The little sister Julia performed to the admiration of 
all ; the father was the happiest of the whole party ; he 
sate in the front seat with his majestic form, venerable 
white hair, and his children all around him, and received 
with pride the congratulations of the whole company. 
A ball closed the festivity of the night. 

The play was afterwards published. 

This however was the last ball ; the last fete. All as 
yet had been success and triumph ; the splendour of a 
cloudless summer day ; but storms were gathering below 
the horizon which were ere long to burst above the 
heads of our friends, and to overturn all the goodly fabric 
of their worldly prosperity. 

(To be continued. J 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Translated for " Howitfs Journal," 

From Lamartine's "Histoirb des Girondinb." 

(Continued from p. 142.) 

THE PRESS AND THE JOURNALISTS. 

Independent of the National Assemblies which the 
Revolution had created for itself as instruments of Go- 
vernment, it had created two levers still more powerful 
and terrible to move and remove these political bodies 



when they attempted to pause where the Revolution 
willed them to advance. These two levers were the 
Press and the Clubs. The Clubs and the Press were to 
the Legislative Assemblies what fresh air is to confined 
air. There might be stagnation within, but there was a 
current without. 

The Press, during the half century preceding the Re- 
volution, had been the exalted and serene echo of the 
thoughts of sages and reformers. Since the Revolution 
had burst forth, it had become the tumultuous and often 
cynical echo of popular passions. The Press sent forth 
no more books — there was no time for them ; at first it 
circulated popular thought, in the form of pamphlets, 
later in a multitude of flyuig and daily sheets, which 
disseminated at a low price among the people, or gratui- 
tously affixed to the walls of public places, excited the 
crowd to read and discuss them. The treasury of na- 
tional thought, whose gold coin was too pure or too 
heavy for the people's use, was, so to say, converted 
into a multitude of base coin, stamped by the passions 
of the day, and often soiled with the vilest oxides. 
Journalism, as an irresistible element of a revolutionary 
life, had made itself a place without listening to the 
law which bad sought to shackle it. 

Mirabeau, who had needed to make his words resound 
through the departments, had created this speaking- 
trumpet of the Revolution, spite of the decrees of coun- 
cil, in his " Letters to my Constituents" and in the 
" Provence Courier." At the opening of the States Ge- 
neral and the taking of the Bastille, other journals had 
appeared. To each new insurrection responded an in- 
surrection of new journals. The principal organs of 
public agitation were about this time — " The Revolu- 
tions of Paris," edited by Loustalot, a weekly journal 
with a circulation of two hundred thousand copies. The 
spirit may be read in its motto : " The great only appear 
great , because we are on our knees before them: let us 
arise!" " Voices from a Street-lamp to the People of 
Paris," later transformed into the" Revolutions of France 
and Brabant," was Camille Desmoulin's journal. 

This young student who had commenced his career of 
orator on a chair in the garden of the Palais Royal at the 
first popular movements in July, 1789, had preserved in 
his style, often admirable, something of his first role. 
His was the sarcastic genius of Voltaire descended from 
the saloon to the market place. No one ever more com- 
pletely personated the mob than did Camille Desmoulins. 
He resembled the mob in their unexpected and tumul- 
tuous movements, in their mobility, their inconsequence, 
their fury interrupted by laughter or suddenly changed 
into emotion or pity for the very victims they would 
immolate. A man at once so ardent and so volatile, so 
trivial and so inspired, so undecided between blood and 
tears, so ready to stone that which he had just deified 
in his enthusiasm, was lik|ly to have through this re- 
semblance all the more influence over % revolutionary 
people. The part he had to act was his very nature. 
The journal hawked about at evening in public places, 
or cried about the streets with bitter sarcasms, has not 
been swept away with the other filth of that day. It 
remains, and will remain a Menippean satire steeped in 
blood. It is the popular chorus which led the people to 
the greatest movement, and often only died away in the 
whistling of the cord from the lanterns or in the stroke 
of the axe of the guillotine. Camille Desmoulins was 
the cruel child of the revolution. 

Marat was its fury. There were the gambols of the 
wild beast in his thought and the gnashing of its teeth 
in his style. His journal, " The People's Friend," 
sweated blood at every line. Marat was born in Switz- 
erland. A writer without talent, a savant without name, 
enthusiastic for glory, without having received, either 
from society or nature, the means of rendering himself 
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illustrious, he avenged himself on all that was great, of^g altar, heard a slight noise under his feet. Sur- 
not only on society, but on nature. Genius was not less p r ig e( i f fle looks about, and discovers the point of a 



odious to him than aristocracy. He pursued as an ene- 
my anything that he saw elevating itself or shining any 
where. He would have liked to level creation. Equality 
was his rage, because superiority was his martyrdom. 
He loved the Revolution, because it brought all down to 
his own level : he loved it even to its blood, because 
blood washed away the injury of his long obscurity. 
True prophet of demagogues, inspired by madness, his 
dreams of the night became conspiracies by day. Like 
all oracles, he affected mystery. He lived in the gloom, 
and only issued forth at night : he only communicated 
with men by sinister means. A cellar was his dwelling. 
There, invisible, he took refuge from the dagger and 
from poison. His journal had for the imagination some- 
thing of the supernatural —Marat had enveloped him- 
self in a true fanaticism. The confidence placed in him 
had something of worship in it. The fumes of blood 
which he unceasingly demanded had mounted to his 
brain. He was the delirium of the Revolution, a living 
delirium himself ! 

Brissot, still obscure, wrote the " French patriot/' a 
politician, and asniring to high achievements, he only 
excited such revolutionary passions as he hoped some 
time to be able to govern. Constitutional at first, the 
friend of Necker and Mirabeau, he only saw in the 
people a sovereign whose reign was near at hand. The 
republic was his rising sun. He sought it as his fortune, 
but he sought it with prudence, often looking behind to 
see if opinion followed him. 

Condorcet, an aristocrat by birth, but an aristocrat 
of genius also, was become a democrat by philosophy. 
His passion was the transformation of human reason. 
He wrote the "Paris Chronicle." 

Carra, an obscure demagogue, had made himself a 
name of dread through the " Patriotic Annals." Freron, 
in the " People's Orator," rivalled Marat. Fauchet, in 
the " Iron Mouth,', exalted democracy to the height of 
a religious philosophy. And, last of all, Laclos, an ar- 
tillery officer, author of an immoral romance, and con- 
fidant of the Duke of Orleans, edited the " Jacobin's 
Journal," and spread through the whole of France those 
incendiary ideas and words whose focus was in the clubs. 
All these men sought to force the people beyond the 
limits which Barnave had prescribed on the twenty -first 
of June. They wished the people to profit by this in- 
stant, when the throne was vacant, and cause its disap- 
pearance from the constitution. They heaped scorn and 
infamy on the King, in order that a prince, thus degraded, 
might never again be placed at the head of affairs. They 
demanded trial, examination, forfeiture of rights, abdi- 
cation, imprisonment: they hoped, in degrading the 
King, to degrade royalty for ever. The republic, for the 
first time, had a glimpse of itf hour. It trembled lest 
this hour should escape. All these hands at once pro- 
pelled the public mind to a decisive movement. Their 
articles called forth petitions, petitions popular commo- 
tions. The altar of the country on the Champs-de-Mars 
still standing for a new federation, was destined to be 
the Mount Aventine where the people should retire, and 
from thence govern a timid and corrupt senate. 

THE If A88ACBE OF THE CHAMP-DB-MARS. 

Early on the seventeenth of July the people, without 
leaders, began to hasten to the Champ-de-Mars, and to 
surround the altar erected in the middle of the great 
square of the Federation. A whimsical, yet ill-fated 
accident opened the scenes of murder of this day. When 
once the multitude is aroused, the least trifle becomes a 
crime. A young painter, who was copying before the 
hour of assembly, the patriotic inscriptions on the face 



gimlet with which some men, concealed beneath the 
steps of the altar, are piercing the boards. He gives the 
alarm. One of the steps is taken up, and two old 
soldiers are discovered, who had introduced themselves 
during the night, with no other design, they declare, 
than a childish and silly curiosity. Immediately the 
rumour takes wind that the altar has been undermined 
to blow up the people, and that a barrel of gunpowder 
has been discovered with the conspirators ; that the 
invalidea, surprised in these preparations, were known 
to be paid by the aristocracy ; and that they have 
avowed: their design, and the promised recompense of 
their success. 

The crowd, deceived and furious, surround the guard- 
house where the two involutes have been taken, and, as | 
soon as they come forth to be conducted to the Hotel-de- I 
Ville, fall upon them, slaughter them, and their two heads I 
are promenaded about on pikes to the very neighbour- 
hood of the Palais-Boyal. 

The news of these murders reaches the assembly, and 
there excites a variety of sentiments. The indignation 
of one party and the suspicions of the other, increase the 
agitation. Bailly (Mayor of Paris) informed of these 
events, despatches three commissioners, and a battalion 
to the Champ-de Mars. Other commissioners read to the 
people in different quarters of the capital the proclam- 
ation of the magistrates, and the address of the Na- 
tional assembly. 

The old site of the Bastille was occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard, and by the patriotic societies who were to 
repair from thence to the Field of the Federation. Dan- 
ton, Camille Desmoulins, Freron, Brissot, and the prin- 
cipal leaders of the people, had disappeared ; some say 
to concert insurrectional measures with Legendre in the 
country, others, to escape from the responsibility of 
the day. t 

The crowd, however, continued to rush on to the 
Champ-de-Mars. It was an excited, yet an inoffensive 
crowd. All the battalions of National Guards were 
under arms. One of these detachments which had ar- 
rived with cannon on the Champ-de-Mars in the morn- 
ing, had retired. There was no desire to provoke the 
people by a needless display of an armed force. At 
noon, the men assembled round the altar, finding that 
the Jacobin commissioners, who had promised to bring 
the petition to sign, did not arrive, elected four from 
their own body to draw up one. One of the four took 
a pen. The citizens pressed round him, and he wrote : 
" On the altar of our country, 15th July, a.m. Re- 
presentatives of the nation ! You approach the close of 
your labours. A great crime is committed ; Louis flies, 
he has basely deserted his post. The empire is within 
a hair's breadth of anarchy. He is arrested; he is 
brought back to Paris ; the people demand that he shall 
be judged. You declare that he shall be King— this is 
not the will of the people! The decree is null. It is null 
because it is contrary to the will of the people, your 
Sovereign. The King has abdicated by his crime. Be- 
ceive his abdication ; convoke a new constituted body, 
point out the guilty and organize another executive 
body." J . 

This petition was borne to the altar, and sheets of 
paper placed at the four corners received six thousand 
signatures. 

Preserved to this day in the municipal archives, this 
petition bears the impression of the people's hand. It 
is the revolution army medal, struck on the spot in the 
melted metal of popular agitation. Here and there ap- 
pear notorious names, which for the first time here issue 
forth from obscurity. The acts of men become famous 
since that day, when they signed names unknown, have 




given a retrospective signification to their signatures. 
The eye gazes with curiosity on their characters which 
seem to contain in a few lines the mystery of a whole life, 
the horror of a whole epoch. There is Chaumette, then 
a student ol medicine, " Bue Mazarine," No. 9. There 
is Maillard, the president of the September Massacres. 
Further on Hubert ; below Henriot the general of the 
executioners of the reign of terror. The slender and 
shape signature of Hubert who was afterwards the " Pere 
Duchesne," or " the Angry People," has the form of a 
spider which extends his legs to catch his prey. San- 
terre has signed lower down. This is the last name of 
note. The others are only the mob. You see how 
multitudes of hands, eager and trembling, hare im- 
pressed their ignorance or their rage upon this paper. 
Many of their hands even knew not how to write. 
Many a circle of ink. with a cross in the middle 
attests anonymous zeal A few women's names may 
be read. Many names of children may bo recognized 
by the uncertainty of the hand guided by another. 

The municipal body informed at two o'clock of 
the murders committed on the Champ-de-Mars, and 
of the insults offered to the National Guard sent to dis- 
perse the assembly. M. de la Fayette himself who 
headed these detachments had been struck by several 
stones thrown by the crowd. It was reported even that 
a man in the uniform of a national guard had fired a 
pistol upon him, but arrested and brought before the 
general, he had been generously pardoned ; this threw an 
heroic interest over La Fayette. Bailly hesitated now no 
longer to proclaim martial law and display the red flag, 
the last resource against sedition. On all sides the insur- 
gents alarmed by the aspect of the red flag floating from 
the windows of the H6tel-de-Ville, sent a dozen of their 
body as a deputation to the magistracy. The deputa- 
tion approached the hall of audience through a forest of 
bayonets. They demand that three citizens shall be 
given them. Their demand is not listened to. Hostile 
measures are decided upon. The mayor and the muni- 
cipal body descend the steps of the Hdtel-de-Ville mur- 
muring words of menace. The square is covered with 
National Guards and citizens. At the sight of Bailly 
preceded by the red flag a cry of enthusiasm bursts from 
the ranks. The public, electrified by its indignation 
against the clubs, was in one of those nervous shudder - 
ings which seize whole bodies as well as individuals. 

La Fayette, Bailly, and the municipal body put 
themselves in motion, preceded by the red flag, and fol- 
lowed by ten thousand National Guards. An immense 
multitude followed, by a natural attraction, this current 
of bayonets which slowly proceeded to the Champ-de- 
Mars. During this march, the other multitude, assem- 
bled since the morning around the altar, continued 
peacefully to sign the petition. They expected a dis- 
play of military force, but they did not believe in vio- 
lence. Their calm and legal attitude, and their long 
impunity during these two years of sedition, made them 
believe in an eternal impunity. They only regarded the 
red flag as another law to be despised. 

Arrived at the outer glacis of the Champ-de-Mars, 
La Fayette divided his army into three columns, Bailly, 
La Fayette, and the municipal body, with the red flag 
being at the head of the middle one. The roll of four 
hundred drums and the thunder of the cannons along 
the pavement announced from far the approach of the 
military. At the moment Bailly became visible, the 
crowd burst forth into mad cries against him, threatening 
with menacing gestures the National Guard. Pieces of 
earth, wet from the rain which had fallen, the only arms 
of this crowd flew towards the National Guard, reached 
the horse of M. de la Fayette, the red flag, and Bailly 
himself. Several pistols they said were fired from far 
upon them. Nothing, however, is less proved. Bailly 



caused the proper legal proceedings to be gone through. 
The crowd replied by shouts. With the impassive 
dignity of the magistrate, and the solemn sadness of his 
character, 3ailly ordered the people to be dispersed by 
force. La Fayette at first commanded his soldiers to 
fire into the air, but the people encouraged by this vain 
demonstration, and closing in again before the National 
Guard, a mortal discharge burst forth along the line, 
killing, wounding, throwing down five or six hundred 
men, the republicans said ten thousand. At the same 
moment the column gave way, the cavalry charged, the 
artillery-men prepared to fire. The path of their dis- 
charge would have been strewn with corpses. La 
Fayette unable to restrain his gunners by his voice, 
spurred his horse to the cannon's mouth, and by this 
heroic movement preserved millions of victims. 

In a moment the Champ-de-Mars was evacuated. 
There only remained the corpses of men and women, 
children thrown down or flying before the cavalry, and 
a few intrepid men on the steps of the altar, in the 
height of the fire and under the cannons' mouth en- 
deavoured to save the petition as sacred leaves. The 
columns of the National Guard and the Cavalry, pur- 
sued the fugitives to the neighbouring fields of the 
Military School. Hundreds were made prisoners. On 
the side of the National Guard not a man perished ; on 
the side of the people the victims are unknown. One 
party decreased the number to lessen the odium of an 
execution without a struggle ; the other increased it to 
strengthen the- resentment of the people. In the night 
which already fell, the corpses were swept away ; the 
Seine bore them towards the ocean. People are divided 
as to the nature of this execution, some call it a crime, 
others a severe duty ; but the popular name has been 
retained till the present day ; it is called the Massacre 
of the Champ-de-Mars. 

The National Guard returned to the heart of Paris 
victorious, but sad. You could see by their attitude that 
they marched between shame and glory, little certain of 
the nature of their deed. Amidst a few acclamations 
were heard muttered imprecations. They passed mourn- 
fully beneath the walls of that assembly whichthey had 
just defended, still more mournfully and silently beneath 
the walls of the palace whose King's cause they had not so 
much maintained as that of the monarchy. Bailly cold 
and impassive as the law, La Fayette resolute and icy 
as a system knew not how to impress upon this deed a 
higher sense than that of rigorous duty. The National 
Guard furled the red flag, stained with its first blood,* 
and dispersed, battalion by battalion, through the 
gloomy streets of Paris, more like gent tTarmes who 
return from an execution than an army returning from 
victory. Such was the day of the Champ-de-Mars. 



Utterarg Nottos. 



Feshu. A Poem. By Philip Jams* Bailey. Third 
Edition, with Additions. London, William Pickering. 

Mr. Bailey's noble poem we had the pleasure of re- 
commending to the public on its first appearance, 
through the pages of the " Eclectic Review/' and in 
other quarters. We rejoice to see it not only reach a 
third edition, but to reach it with those careful correc- 
tions and elaborations which a work destined to im- 
mortality deserves ; and we moreover rejoice that it is 
now published at a price which will bring it within the 
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reach of the multitude. Where indiTiduals are yet too 
poor to procure it, there is not a mechanic's library 
which ought to be without it. Philip Bailey is espe- 
cially a poet for the people. The soul of progress 
breathes through every line of his writings, and 
the sentiments with which it is throughout sentient 
and glowing are of that noble, pure, lofty, generous, and 
unworldly kind, which one would have breathed through 
the multitude as a 60ul of the most genuine regeneration. 
The wonder and delight with which we read this sin- 
gular and most beautiful production at first, have been 
only increased by our present reperusal. We are struck 
with amazement at the vast affluence of thought and 
imagery that flow like a great and inexhaustible river 
from the heart of the young poet— for very young was 
Philip Bailey when he published " Festus ;" nor are we 
less amazed at the range of experience which so youth- 
ful a mind could have reached, and that without lower- 
ing the standard of its feelings or the tone of its morals. 
It may seem bold, but we say it boldly, that we recollect 
no young poet, for many years past, whose wealth of 
mind appears so great, genuine, instinctive, and cx- 
haustless, as that of Philip Bailey. The fault of " Festus," 
in fact, is that uncommon one of exhuberant poetic 
affluence. In the creative power of imagination per- 
haps this is least shown. The cast and plan of "Festus" 
at once and altogether remind us of " Faust." Had 
there been no Goethe there would have been no "Festus," 
though there can be no question but that there would 
have equally been a Bailey. The flood of thought 
and feeling which fill •'Festus" must have burst 
forth, and would have filled and overflowed some 
other vehicle. Yet even "Festus" has its own 
machinery, and its own peculiar character. Lu- 
cifer does not confine his range with his intended victim 
like Mephistophiles, to this lower earth; he tra- 
verses all creation with him, and the cold and sceptical 
philosophy of Goethe stands rebuked before the more 
genial, spiritual, and transcendental genius of the young 
Englishman. The spirit of Bailey is at once cosmopo- 
litan and Christian, at once liberal as the light itself, 
yet firm in its faith in the divine destinies of man as the 
most orthodox. The orthodoxy of " Festus," in truth, 
is the true orthodoxy of the gospel — that which is built 
on love, and resting in triumphant confidence that God 
the Creator is God the Regenerator and perfector of all 
his rational creatures. He looks through the infinitude 
of the universe, and finds everywhere written infinitude 
of blessedness. We look on "Festus" as doing that 
which Faust failed to do, and correcting the grand fault 
of that great poem by lifting the spirit of the reader into 
a superior philosophy, the philosophy of faith and pro- 
gression. 

It is for this reason that we feel how essential it is 
that " Festus" should be made accessible to the mil- 
lion. Besides the charm of its poetic beauty, there is at 
once an embodiment of every great sentiment and aspi- 
ration of the age in it, combined with the cordial sun- 
shine of a belief that never fails for a moment, but adds 
to the experience of the man the all heaven-seeing 
assurance of the child. This is the tone that our labour- 
ing classes must recover before they will recover their 
merest social rights. The spirit of infidelity that has 
been diffused amongst them by half-informed agitators, 
has deadened their aspirations to a degree that is fatal to 
their whole cause. The tendency of the age, we re- 
joice to perceive, in its most intelligent classes, is to a 
spiritualism at once liberal and invigorating ; at once 
free from sectarianism and priestcraft, yet strong in its faith 
and hope. As that advances the cause of man at large 
will advance, and such works as "Festus" will be found 
amongst its most genial and efficient corroboratives. 
We have no room to quote as we could wish, but will 



satisfy ourselves with one extract, 
prayer in the crowd : — 



^ : 

It is fromFestus's 



" Grant us, All-maintaining Sire ! 
That all the great mechanic aids to toil 
Man's skill hath formed, found, rendered,— whether 

used 
In multiplying works of mind, or aught 
To obviate the thousand wants of life, 
May much avail to human welfare now 
And in all ages henceforth and for ever. 
Let their effect be, Lord ! to lighten labour, 
And give more room to mind, and leave the poor 
Some time for self-improvement. Let them not 
Be forced to grind the bones out of their arms, 
For bread, but have some space to think and feel 
Like moral and immortal creatures. God ! 
Have mercy on them till such time shall come ; 
Look Thou with pity on all lesser crimes, 
Thrust on men almost when devoured by want, 
Wretchedness, ignorance, and outcast life ! 
Have mercy on the rich, too, who pass by 
The means they have at hand to fill their minds 
With serviceable knowledge for themselves, 
And fellows, and support not the good cause 
Of the world's better future ! Oh, reward 
All such who do, with peace of heart and power 
For greater good. Have mercy, Lord ! on each 
And all, for all men need it equally. 
May peace and industry and commerce weld 
Into one land all nations of the world, 
Rewedding those the Deluge once divorced. 
Oh ! may all help each other in good things, 
Mentally, morally, and bodily. 
Vouchsafe, kind God ! Thy blessing to this isle, 
Specially. May our country ever lead 
The world, for she is worthiest ; and may all 
Profit by her example, and adopt 
Her course, wherever great, or free, or just. 
May all her subject colonies and powers 
Have of her freedom freely, as a child 
Receiveth of its parents. Let not rights 
Be wrested from us to our own reproach, 
But granted. We may make the whole world free, 
And be as free ourselves as ever, more !" 



Three Letters on Sanitary Reform and Agricultural Im- 
provement. By Chab.les ¥. Ellerman, Esq. Letter 
L, Drainage, Sewerage, Sp. London : Price and 
Hyde, Strand. 

Mr. Ellerman proposes a plan for conveying away 
the contents of water-closets for the purposes of agri- 
culture, in a separate pipeage from the ordinary contents 
of the sewers. This plan, which he explains by the as- 
sistance of a plate, is deserving of careful attention, and 
will, from the importance of the subject, no doubt 
secure it. He protests against the proposed plan of the 
New Commissioners of flushing the sewers, and doing 
away with all cesspools, as being a plan not to improre 
the public health, but to destroy it, and quotes the ex- 
pression of the people of the continent from Dr. Gran- 
ville — " You in England are as cleanly as possible, but 
then you swallow all that which we do not care about 
smelling ; you throw it out into the river and drink it 
immediately afterwards." 

It is only too true ; and it is not the best way to im- 
prove the public health by poisoning us all. What that 
best way is is the great question of social science at this 
moment. Ellerman 's plan gives a solution to an essen-, 
tial portion of it. ' 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 

By William Howitt. 

the giants' causeway. 

We mounted the mail at Belfast, myself and a young 
Scotch friend, Mr. Dempster, and set forward to visit 
the Giants' Causeway. Not aware that we should be al- 
lowed time to breakfast on the way, we secured that 
important point before leaving the inn. It was a piece 
of policy which appeared good and careful at the time, 
but which was destined to occasion us an Irish adven- 
ture. At the little town of Ballymena the mail drew up 
at the inn door to change horses, as we supposed, but in 
reality for the passengers to breakfast. 

" The coach breakfasts here, gentlemen," said the 
guard, as my companion and myself still retained our 
seats, while the rest of the passengers hurried down and 
into the inn. 

" We have breakfasted already," we replied. 

" Then you had better get down and stretch your legs 
a little," added the guard. 

" But they don't want stretchings— how long do you 
stay?" 

11 A quarter of an hour." 

" Then we will sit and look about us." 

No, you had much better get dpwn; you can walk on 
awhile if you like, and we'll take you up." 

44 Which way shall we walk?" 

" Straight a-head as you can go, that is our way. 
We'll soon overtake you." 

The old fellow appeared to take so much interest in 
our stretching our legs, that we at length complied with 
his desire, descended, and went right a-head, like two 
actual Americans. 

We had not advanced very far, however, when we 
came to where the street divided into two, and inquired 
which was the way to Ballymonny, the next stage. The 
reply to our astonishment was—' 4 Neither! you are 
coming quite away from the road, and must turn back." 

44 How far?" we asked. 

44 How far?" Why, to the coach inn." 

44 To the coach inn! Why we are come from it, and 
the guard told us to go straight a-head." 

44 The guard told you so! Oh, the old knave! Why, 
you should have gone round the house corner, and off 
to the left as fast as you could— that is the way to Bal 
lymonny.** 



In a moment we suspected that it was a trick on the 
part of the guard; and we ran back as fast as we could, 
but to our consternation the mail was gone! Luckily 
for us, the coachman, who went no farther than this 
stage, was on the look out for us, not having had his 
fee. There was only one way of regaining the mail, and 
that was to have a car and pursue it. The coachman 
called to a man going up the street, and told him our 
case. " Let these gentlemen have a car as fast as you 
can," said he, * 4 the mail is gone only five minutes." 

The man promised wonders. The car should be ready 
in two seconds, and such a horse ! we should catch the 
mail in no time. But after waiting a considerable time, 
and no car appearing, we told the coachman that before 
we paid him his fee, he must be so good as to show us 
the way to this carman's. Thither we went, and though 
nearly a quarter of an hour had already elapsed, there 
was no sign of horse and car. In fact, on proceeding to 
the stable, the man was coolly rubbing down the horse. 
He had been to hunt for a driver, who was coming, we 
need not fear, — we should soon overtake the mail — the 
blackguard it for lavina of us. 

But ior people in a hurry they might have been Ger- 
mans. We were on thorns, but the car man seemed on 
roses. " Oh! we need not fear — such a horse it was — 
we should be at the mail in no time at all." 

At length, out came the horse, and a fine hone it 
really was, and our driver, a regular Irish lad, appeared. 
The horse was put into the shafts with an air of im- 
mense bustle. We were told to get into the car as it 
moved off, for the horse was so spirited that it would 
not stand. We complied — we were ready to comply 
with anything — for the mail was bowling away over hill 
and dale towards Coleraine and Derry with our luggage, 
and whether we should see it any more, appeared less 
than probable. 

Great as was the car master's hurry, we were ren- 
dered somewhat suspicious by his having given the dri- 
ver some instructions, in a low whisper, as he passed 
him in the yard, and the effect of this whisper we soon 
experienced. 

44 Drive away, my boy,'* said we, 44 the mail has a 
long staTt of you." 

44 Faith! and won't I drive away too? Och! your 
honours shall see what the pretty creature of a mare 
can do. She's the finest baste in all Ireland, let the 
other be where she may. Och, and won't she go then !" 

But the mare, which was well able to trot fifteen 
miles an hour, went at about four. 
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" Put her on, man !" we exclaimed, " put her on, or 
at that rate you will not be at Ballymonny when the 
mail is at Coleraine." 

" Faith ! and don't I know what I'm a doing ! " said 
Paddy; and that he did know quite well. " Isn't the 
mail creeping along at five miles an hour, and arn't I 
going at eight. We'll be upon her in a twinkling, we 
will." 

" Put her on man !" we exclaimed again. " Give her 

head and she'll go." But Paddy kept a good tight hand 

| upon her, and it was quite plain that as he earned six- 

I pence a mile he did not mean to overtake the mail too 

I soon. That was the secret of the whisper. Paddy was 

! comfortably bound in his own mind for Coleraine, about 

twenty miles, or for Ballymonny, half the way at the 

least. 

" Our impatience augmented every moment. Paddy 
grew warm in his temper under our remonstrances, but 
kept a tight hand on the reina. We reached first one 
hill top and then another, but no mail was to be seen. 
" Drive man ! drive in heaven's name — we are losing 
ground every minute. Let the horse go : it would soon 

I take a different pace if you would let it." 

. "And don't I know the mare better than ye," 

( screamed Paddy. " And is'nt she going like the wind ? 
Would ye have me kill her, and all to catch the mail — 
i that we'll catch by and by sure enough." 

Our patience was exhausted. There was a stimulus 
I ' that would have been effectual, and which Paddy was 
| probably aiming at, which would have neutralized the 
! whisper at starting — and that was a single half-crown — 

• ■ but of this we never thought till it was too late — but 
I giving up the man we began to urge on the horse by our 

I ! voices and by a touch of the stick in our hand. At this 
I ! Paddy became frantic. 

J I "By Jasus ! and will ye make the mare dash us and 
I the car all to shivers ? She'll do it in a minute, I till ye, 

I I if you touch her with your sticks " 

I And he pulled her in with all his might. But at 
this moment we caught a sight of the mail rolling 
over a hill some two miles before us, and, paying no 
regard to Paddy, but telling him that he should either 

' drive on, or we would make the mare either shatter the 

• car or take another pace, we gave her tw/) or three good 
smart strokes as far as we could reach her, and away 
she went like the wind, spite of Paddy's shrieking like a 

' ' fiend, and hauling at the reins with all his might. But 
he soon saw that the game was up, and letting the mare 
go at her own speed, we began visibly to gain on the 
flying mail. As it rose on an opposite "hill, we shouted 

I and waved a handkerchief to let them know that it was 
us — but it took no notice — over the hill it rolled and 
disappeared. We were now soon over the hill onrselves, 
and on a long plain with the mail full in sight, but mak- 
ing no sign of seeing us, or of slackening its pace. The 
mare, however, flew along at a noble speed, and we 
gained on them. We shouted ! there was no answering 
shout — the guard, seated behind in his scarlet coat, ne- 
ver seemed even to turn his head. The thing was most 
provoking. They knew that they had left us, and ought 
to have been on the look out for us— but no — it seemed 
rather that they did not want us to overtake them. At 
all events they were excessively cool about it. As we 
made these remarks, Paddy, who had been sulkily si- 
lent for some time, now laughed out merrily, and said, 
'• Faith ! and is'nt the guard paid by her blessed Ma- 
jesty the Queen, and what need he care for the pas- 
sengers ? " 

The truth was out ! the guard, we recollected, was 
paid by the government, and no longer depended on fees 
from the passengers, and the effect of it seemed to be 
pretty apparent in the nonchalance with which he left 
us, and allowed us to pursue him. 



But we were now too near to be longer unnoticed. 
We were within call, and call we did, lustily. Still no 
notice. We drew nearer; — we came actually along- 
side of the mail, and demanded whether they meant to 
stop for us or not ! With the most unimaginable tang 
froid t the guard pointed to an inn at some distance on- 
ward, and said, "Go on there! We change horses 
there!" 

This put the climax to our indignation. We insisted 
imperatively, that they stopped instantly, and they did 
stop. 

We asked the driver his charge, and flinging it to him, 
climbed up, and cried " All right ! " But all was not 
right. The car driver who had missed a sixpence in the 
dust where it fell, came screaming after us, vowing that 
we had not paid him in full. 

"What have vou paid?" asked a gentleman on the 
mail. We told him. " It is too much " said he, " Drive 
on." But at the attempt to drive on the car driver clung 
to the mail like a monkey, and screeched like a cat-a- 
raoun tain, and at the call up seemed to start a dozen great 
ragged fellows as it were out of the ground. They all 
joined in the screeching, and in swinging their cudgels 
about their heads, and howling for justice for the car- 
driver. It was as wild and strange a scene as one could 
imagine. 

" What is all this about," said the gentleman who had 
before spoken, and who proved to be the Sheriff of 
Downshire. "Stop the coach! What have you got 
there, fellow ?" — 

" Five shillings." 

" Then you have *ot too much. Cease your bellowing, 
or come along to Ballymonny, "and I shall know how to 
deal with you." 

This seemed to cast considerable oil on the waters — 
and at this moment one of the ragamuffins picking up 
another sixpence — the clamorous crew fell behind, and 
we prepared to roll on. But here another difficulty pre- 
sented itself. There was no room. Our places were 
occupied ; and it turned out that the guard had had two 
passengers waiting by appointment from Gracehill — and 
had purposely got rid of us strangers at Ballymena to 
make way for them. The trick was too palpable, and 
the sheriff advised us on our return to Belfast to lodge a 
complaint against the guard, and assured him that he 
would certainly be dismissed. The man hoped to have 
out-gone us, and would probably have left our rug- 
gage at Ballymonny for us. The old fellow appeared 
struck with consternation at the advice of the sheriff', 
and at the intelligence that we were returning to Bel- 
fast. To complete this part of the story, on our return 
from the Giants' Causeway, we rejoined the same mail 
at Ballymonny, and proceeded with the guilty guard to 
Belfast. As we paused to chauge horses at one of the 
stations, the coachman came to us and privately begged 
that we would forgive the old guard — for that the evi- 
dence of two gentlemen was sure to go against him, 
and that he had a great plea for mercy attached to 
him — a large family. Duty to the public gave way be- 
fore this reason, and on the coachman's assurance that 
he had never seen him guilty of such a thing before, 
instead of a complaint against him, we satisfied our- 
selves with a piece of advice to him. 

This transaction, however, has hindered our progress to 
the Giant's Causeway, in the relation as it did in the 
reality. But we were now at Coleraine, and procuring a 
car, rolled away along the coast to the Causeway. To 
our left lay the ocean, and the rocky coast, and the 
Causeway seemed to fly before us, for we had continually 
to round the creeks and inlets of the sea. Finally, after 
seeming to approach Dunluce Castle half a dozen times, 
and then to d iverge as rapidly from it, we turned our 
backs upon it, and now were told that we drew near 



the Causeway, which lay out of sight a little beyond the 
village of Bushmills. Through this village the driver, 
however, passed and told us that we must go on to the 
Causeway Hotel, a large house in the fields full in view, 
and where all the visitors to the Causeway go. 

We found this a large, new, and excellent inn, so full 
as" with difficulty to gain an entrance. Looking around 
us here, there was nothing to lead us to anticipate the 
often heard-of grandeur of the Giant's Causeway. The 
country was flat, bleak, and very bare of wood. Having 
dined, we we were anxious to hasten to the Causeway, 
and were joined by a party of Americans whom I had 
met before. A guide, of whom there were numbers all 
eager to be employed, showed us the way across some 
green fields, and by a rapid descent down to the shore. 
Here we came at once amongst wild rocks, and to the 
margin of water so clear that its lowest depths were as 
visible as its surface. But there were no wonders such as 
we bad come to see. These a number of boatmen assured 
us we must go out to sea to see, and were very eager to 
haul out a boat and be off with us. We had inquired 
at the hotel what we ought to pay for a boat to see the 
whole, and were told that we might have a boat and 
men to row it for the whole day for eight shillings— our 
good fellows demanded ten. As it was now evening, 
wc told them that we would postpone the sea view till the 
morrow, and pay eight shillings for as much as we 
pleased rather "than ten for half an hour's row. The 
men were excessively importunate, that we should just 
go so far as to get a view of the headlands, assuring us 
that " the scene was very imposing." To which we re- 
plied that we could not doubt it, seeing that the scene 
we then saw was more imposing than we had beheld for 
a long time, namely— they themselves asking ten shil- 
lings for half an hour's row. At this the whole troop 
so far from being offended, burst into laughter, and 
offered to take us for half the money for the very good 
saying. Nay, the next morning as we approached them 
on the same spot, they appeared quite delighted, and 
exclaimed " See ! There come the gentlemen who said 
we were the most imposing features of the scene." 

That evening we walked down to the Causeway, for a 
part of the way wondering what there was to have made 
so much talk of, and saying " Oh ! this is nothing to 
Staffa." We came to two lofty conical hills standing 
out in the ocean called the Steucans, turned to our right 
along a footpath at the foot of the cliffs, and went on in 
great disappointment till turning a point, at once a very 
magnificent scene burst upon us. This scene is not the 
Giant's Causeway, but the lofty sweeps of cliffs that sur- 
round the CMhseway on the land side, and overlook it ; 
cliffs with tier above tier of basaltic columns, reared in 
the most superb style of grandeur. The Causeway itself 
at first disappoints you. You expect to find yourself 
walking on the heads of these basaltic pillars at the top 
of the cliffs — but the columns of the cliffs are not the 
Causeway. They are surmounted with huge masses of 
plain rock, and covered with earth, presenting above 
only the awful sublimity of any other precipice of equ«l 
height overlooking the sea. 

The Causeway, you are surprised to find, lies at your 
feet when you are down under the cliffs. It runs in 
three diverging directions called the Little, the Middle, 
and the Great Causeway. The mass of basaltic columns 
of which these are composed, does not at the shore rise 
many feet above the water, and gradually declines for 
about three hundred yards towards the water, which 
then covers the rest of it. In swelling tides, however, 
the whole are no doubt perfectly covered with the 
waves. 

Having, however, corrected your ideas of what the 
Giant's Causeway really is, you begin to be extremely 
interested in it, and the more you examine it the more 



your wonder and interest increase. You are walking 
on the heads of a congregation of columns, all cut off 
and levelled as it were for a giant pathway, and fitted 
together with a symmetry which no art could excel. 
The greatest number of the columns are hexagonal, but 
there is a variation in the number of their sides, as well 
as in the width of particular sides. All, however, have 
wonderfully in the time of their being in a state of fusion 
adapted themselves to each other, so as to make one com- 
pact mass, yet without in any case adhering together, 
or quitting the prevailing form. When we regard 
these as an aggregate of most accurately formed columns, 
consisting again of transverse sections joined as it were 
with a mortise and tenon, and rising from the depth of 
the sea, into a noble promenade, then indeed we 
began to feel a grandeur that we did not at first per- 
ceive. 

But, after all, though that causeway excites the won- 
der of the intellect, they are the succeeding scenes that 
strike the imagination with delight and awe. Precipices 
and headlands pushed forward into the sky soar up four 
hundred feet above you, and in solemn sweeps half en- 
close you on the wild and craggy margin of the solitary 
sea. After wandering and gazing on these noble objects 
till it was nearly dark, we retired to the inn, and the 
next morning, descending to the shore again, we took 
boat for a regular reconnoitring of the whole scene. 

We first stood westward to the great cave of Port 
Coon. This cave does not present the magnificence of 
the cave of Fingal, at Staffa, because it has not that per- 
fectly columner formation; but still it is a splendid 
cavern. The solid rock in the coup (Fail preseuts the 
aspect of a vast gothic aisle, and the water beneath you 
is diaphanous as air itself. Your boat seems to swim 
on air; and every corner of the submarine space is 
as discernible as that around and above you. The effect 
is novel and wonderful, and reminded me of the Grotto 
d'Anirra, near Pcstum, so finely described by Andersen 
in the " Improvisator e." We sailed under the cavern 
for a hundred yards, or so, in the calmest water, and 
seemed to be existing in some fairy world. There are 
other caverns in the neighbourhood, but none of the 
same magnificent extent. 

Returning towards the causeway, we now traversed the 
whole wonderful scene of soaring precipices, projecting 
headlands, and wild sea-worn rocks, which are included 
in the general name of the Giants' Causeway, and which 
cannot be contemplated without the deepest wonder, and 
the most singular sensations. They make you feel as if 
living in some world of ruins and of desolation, and the 
strange aspect of galleries and colonnades of regular 
columns aloft on the faces of the stern precipices, may 
well have suggested to the people the idea of giants, and 
their mighty works, and serial palaces. 

We cannot follow all the names of places and distinct- 
i?e features of these sublime scenes. They may be 
i'ound very carefully detailed in " Hall's Ireland," in 
•Curry's Guide Book," and in 'various tours. The 
boatmen tell you them as you go along. There are 
various ports, or imaginary harbours, formed by the 
successive indentures of the coast, as Port-na-baw, Port 
(iannaiy, Port Noffer, Port Reostan, Port Spania, Port 
L'leaskin, Port Fana, and the lityb But, for three miles, 
the whole coast is one series of wild and wierd magnifi- 
cence. The Giants' Organ, which you see above you, as 
you stand on the Giant's Causeway, is a stupendous 
range of basaltic pillars, like the pipes of some enor* 
nous organ, showing themselves aloft in the face of the 
precipice, reaching a height of upwards of a hundred 
/eet, and covered with a huge mountain mass. What a 
jeal of wondrous music does that organ send forth in the 
imagination, tuned by the winds, and roaring forth over 
i he midnight ocean beneath the hands of some stu- 
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pendous nature. But you sail on, and pinnacles 
and pillars salute you from grim eminences, and 
you thread your way amongst strange, stern, and 
worn, and dreamlike crags that stand aloft in this 
transparent ocean, which for ever dashes around them, and 
rocks your boat as with a pulsation of mysterious 
marine life. Steep, black promontories, and dark, re- 
ceding sweeps of adamantine wall, whose feet are in the 
ocean,. and their splintered heights in the sky, present 
their strange features one after another. Here large 
black rocks, with their spectral, mastlike columns of 
rugged basalt reared into the sky, stand petrified monu- 
ments, as they tell you, of the wrecked vessels of the 
Armada which perished here. The heron sits silently on 
their summits above, the penguin and the puffin sit as 
silent on the sea-rocks below. 

The iron-crags as vou float on assume all fantastic, 
half human, and grimly visionary shapes. The priest and 
his flock — the king and his nobles — the ghostlike scho- 
lar of the seas with his book of grey stone in his hand, 
weigh on your imagination with a phantom power, and 
make you cease to know whether you wake or dream. 
And anon, the sublime Pleaskin towers into view. Tier 
above tier of ranged columns stand on the dizzy front 
of the precipice, with strange intermixtures of black 
bands of horizontal stone, and red ocherous earth which 
seems as if it would crumble beneath the weight of these 
ponderous colonnades, or be washed down by the delug- 
ing tempests. All is vast, spectral, and strange. Aloft 
frown the ever varying and passing physiognomies of the 
everlasting eminences, and around you moans the ocean, 
and sweeps the melancholy wind. The eye ranges on- 
ward, catching still some new or savage scene of won- 
der — and you reach the land, filled with a magnificent 
chaos of images that will come back on the mind for 
years. 

Such are the impressions which a view from the sea 
gives you of the Giants* Causeway. But it has other 
and as noble views from above on land. It would re- 
quire many days to familiarize you with all its aspects 
and points of view. As you stand on the forehead of 
one of these sublime promontories, the distant Western 
Isles catch drearily the eye, and the busy steam-ship 
slackens its course, that its passengers may take a full 
view of this august spectacle , and there are few that 
do not pronounce it worthy of the divine hand that 
shaped it, and of all its fame. 



WAB. 

By Newton Goodbich. 

Friends of the free in spirit; Folly's foes; 
Denizens of the world of intellect ; 
Virtue's applauders; lovers of all power 
In meekness; advocates of truth; — whate'er 
The land ye tread, the air ye breathe, — to you, 
At this grand era, I, a simple bard, 
Weak in resources, o^v strong in love, 
Urge my brief plea,— -the might of gentleness. 

Ye're not your own. All things which vice can sink, 
Or virtue raise, have part in you, — the plant 
Ye rear, and care for, and all-potent mind, 
Which lives but by you ; with you, for you. Oh ! 
Will ye forego your high vocation's end, 
Though your inauguration be of Heaven, 
And suffer murd'rous error to sweep on, 
Uncheck'd, unmark'd, because the gaudy fiend 



Fashion, strews dazzling baubles on its path ? 
" Kill, kill ! bid husbands die, that wives may weep ! 
Teach sons and daughters hate and curses ! tear 
Babes from the breast for vultures ! spoil ! destroy ' 
Till waste and slaughter force affrighted realms 
To shriek your fame! " — Thus do the war-dogs howl. 
" Vengeance," the cities shout, and Wisdom seeks 
A home with Contemplation, in the shade : 
" War! " and destruction roars till Echo gives 
To fairest solitudes the ugliness 
Of strife, and not a rood but bears of blood 
Some fearful token. And who, blotting out 
The law, " thou shalt not kill," give God the lie, 
And goad us on to murder ? — earth's real lords, 
The tillers of the soil, Art's thoughtful sons, 
. Whose hands are puissant, whose hearts are brave, 
Or brainless nobles, who, too seldom seen, 
Too often heard of, pass their useless years 
In plotting our confusion, — who exclaim, 
" Die for thy country" while they live for selft 
Oh, we are scorn'd by slaves whose scope of wit 
Is but the cunning of an idiot ! 

And should we brook that princes, — things, per- 
chance, 
Which neither heed, nor know us — idly spend 
The purchase of our strength on bickerings 
Bred of vague humours, or — while, gall'd, we feed 
The doubly vile dependant, Avarice — 
Cry " danger," in the safest days of peace, 
And mock us with pretences ?-^-striplings, born 
To strut in feathers, and abuse the word 
" Courage," till, tired of toys, they fret themselves 
Into their graves, forgiven and forgotten, 
Or grey-beard courtiers, shaking feeble heads, 
May smile at our long effort to oppose 
This strange oppression, and pronounce us fools! 
But we are arm'd with knowledge, nerve, and faith; 
Are rich, though wretched; daring, though despised; 
And, led by justice, must, at length, prevail. 

Let them cry, " might is right,"— the might isourt ! 
Believe this paradox, or doubt my tale. 

" Beneath a lowly roof, around a hearth, 
Cheerful, though homely, gather'd, in grave talk, 
A little group of labourers are cheating 
Their leisure moments of monotony. 
Plying her evening care, the housewife treads 
With cautious silence ; stopping oft, to peer 
Into the countenance of one calm man, 
Who, seemingly absorb" d by other theme*, 
Hath mark'd their argument ; and, taking up 
Its broken thread, now, leads them through the maze 
Of feeling, on to pure benevolence, 
He reasons high, until the cottage clock 
Concludes the conference ; then, shaking hands, 
Wishes his poor apostles a good night ; 
Closes the door; and sits, to muse again! 

" And now a new day's dawn is brightly breaking ; 
And old employments claim the waking cares 
Of struggling millions. In a smithy's gloom, 
Moving among their trade's rough implements, 
A band of men, already at their toil, 
Improve the hour while richer mortals rest 
From mean debauchery, or sage debate. 
Standing before a forge's fitful glare, 
The fire-side teacher of last night, pursues 
His dingy calling ; with an action quick 
And steady, moulds the metal to his will ; 
And pausing not, — save once, when, in swift showers, 
Sparks from the anvil spread about the scene, 
To shut up in his brain some sudden hint 
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For subsequent reflection, — doth appear 
Form'd for unceasing labour. 

Weeks and months, 
Hare pass'd ; and that poor blacksmith is the guest, 
And glory of the nations. Monarchs hear, 
With wonder, his meek mission ; and the shouts 
Of hoping myriads, from each shore which bounds 
The broad Atlantic, tell the selfish few 
That all the people praise him ; for he speaks 
The still sublimity of that one thought 
Which is his being— universal peace — 
Till scarce a loving wish that's borne above 
But with it bears for him some ardent prayer, 

And such, with few exceptions, was the course 
Of dauntless genius in ev'ry age : 
The wise are nurtured in the lap of care : 
The strong of heart are from the school of toil : 
The peaceful are the strong; and gentleness 
Aye marks the mighty arm, or giant soul. 
And shall we, traitors to the holy cause 
Which hath upheld us, hear the paltry lie 
With patience, which holds passion forth as power ; 
Calls riches, birth, or rank, acknowledged right : 
And talks of sweet revenge ? — say, injured honour ! 

War! — 'tis the knave's resource; the madman's 

joy; 

The sage's grief ; the outcast's sepulchre : 
The widow's curse ; — the great abomination ! 
It beggars hope ; makes charity a jest ; 
Mars beauty : ministers to ignorance, 
And trifles with existence ! But the voice 
Which rules its fate is yours : ye know its crimes : 
Act as for Heaven ; before Posterity : 
Ask not, like cowards, liberty to love ; 
But calmly, firmly, say, we* U fight no more; 
And while around our standard, bold, ye crowd 
Cry, God for Freedom, Harmony, and Truth ! 



REMARKABLE DREAMS. 

WAHN1NOB AND PROVIDENCES. 

{Continued from page 136.) 

The following singular narratives have all been com- 
municated to us by a beloved octogenarian relative, and 
as will be seen have principally reference to the Society 
of Friends, among whose " older worthies" a belief of 
this kind was by no means uncommon, whatever it may 
be at present. 

A number of gentlemen, about fifty years ago, were 
sitting in the travellers' room of the principal inn of the 
old town of Leominster, and by chance there happened to 
be among them almost every variety of religious denomi- 
nation. This led to a conversation, in which an old 
clergyman of the Church of England remarked that 
there was more true religion in the little finger of old 
Thomas Waring, the Quaker, staymaker of that town, 
than in all the dean and chapter of Hereford, with the 
bishop included, though I say it, said he, who am 
mysejf a prebend of the church. My husband, who was 
one of the company on this remarked that he set very 
light by his diocesan, on which he replied, that he 
himself heard the right reverend father tell as great a 
lie as ever man told when he swore that he was called 
of God to take upon him the bishopric of Hereford, 



when all the world knew that it web only his cupidity 
and ambition which had raised him from a poor living 
to a rich one. 

The high encomium thus passed on old Thomas 
Waring, caused my husband to inquire something about 
him, when among other anecdotes the following was 
related. 

" Old Thomas Waring the staymaker, sate one evening 
in his shop among his work people, when it became 
strongly impressed upon his mind that he must set off 
directly to the town of Ross. It was winter time ; the 
days were short and the weather none of the best. The 
idea seemed so strange a one that he did all in his 
power to get rid of it ; he argued with himself for some 
time ; it seemed very absurd and wild, but he could not rid 
his mind of what appeared to be his duty. It was im- 
pressed upon him like a mission, and as he was one of 
those poor, simple and obedient spirits who once 
knowing the will of God implicitly obey it, he rose 
up from the seat where he sate at work, and giving 
orders that his horse should be immediately saddled set 
out. It was then four o'clock in the afternoon, and it 
was thirty miles to the town of Ross. He stopped at 
Hereford, which is about mid-distant to bait his horse, 
and in order that he might lose no time he fed it with 
an oatmeal mash, and immediately resumed his jour- 
ney. 

It was late in the night when he approached Ross, 
and still his business there remained unknown to him. 
In passing over the Wye, however, as he entered the 
town he cast his eyes upwards and saw in the darkness 
of the night, and amid the tall, dark houses, a light in 
an attic window, and immediately it was revealed to 
him that it was that very house to which he had 
been called, and that by going there all would be made 
clear to him. 

He lost not a moment of time, but riding directly up 
to the door! knocked violently ; no one came, and while 
he was waiting there he gave his horse in charge to a boy 
in the street, bidding him to take it to a brother 
Quaker's one George Dew's, and say that the owner of 
the horse would sleep at his house that night. Any one 
but a simple man, full of faith as old Thomas Waring 
was, would have expected the boy to have ridden off 
with the horse ; but the old man was a discern er of 
spirits, and the boy conveyed both the horse and the 
message faithfully. 

After waiting long there at the door a young woman 
opened it, and timidly asked what he pleased to want. 
He told her, in all simplicity that he could not tell, but 
that if she would listen for a few moments to what he 
had to say, perhaps she herself might explain it. She 
invited him in, and he then related to her the case 
exactly as it stands, remarking in conclusion " and 
having told thee this, I can only repeat that I know not 
for what lam come." The young woman was much 
affected and wept bitterly. 

"Sir," said she, in reply to his concluding words, 
" I can tell you for what you are come : you are come 
here to save me. I was gone into that upper room with 
the firm intention of putting an end to my life, which 
has become very miserable. Nothing would have pre- 
vented me committing suicide had not you come. God 
has sent you ! I am not altogether forsaken or aban- 
doned by him!" 

" Thou art not !" said the good man himself deeply 
affected, and from that he went on to pour hope and 
consolation into her afflicted spirit. 

The visit of Thomas Waring to Ross, was indeed not 
purposeless. 

n. 

An American female preacher was in Cornwall when 
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I was young, on what is called a religious visit to Friend* 
there. She was returning from Helston to Penryn. 
where she had been holding a meeting, and several 
Friends were in company in gigs and various kinds of 
carriages. On arriving at a considerable descent in the 
road, a large heavily-laden carrier's waggon was seen at 
a considerable distance slowly advancing towards the 
foot of the hill. At this moment she earnestly desired 
the friend who was driving her to stop, and also to de- 
sire the whole party to do the same, until the advancing 
waggon had ascended the hill upon which they were. 
The request seemed singular, but as it was made by a 
person who was considered to have, if not authority 
amongst them, at least a right to be attended to, a halt 
was made, and all eyes were fixed upon the waggon. At 
the foot of the hill the road was narrow, and there was 
a considerable piece of water on their right hand, at the 
very place where, had they driven forward, they would 
have met the waggon. Arrived at this point of the 
road, to their infinite surprise, and without any appa- 
rent cause, the waggon was overturned, and falling upon 
that side of the road where they would have been, en- 
tirely blocked it up. 

This seemed at once like an interposition of Provi- 
dence in their behalf, and turning to the American 
Friend, all eagerly inquired the motive for her request, 
which, though it had appeared a moment before so 
strange, had evidently been the means of saving the 
lives of some of them at all events. In reply, she told 
them that before leaving her own country she had a 
dream, in which she had seen this very spot, with the 
descending hill, the piece of water to the right, the nar- 
row road at the bottom, and the advancing waggon, 
which had been overturned in her dream, at the very 
place, and thus causing the death of many people. 
Coming thus forewarned to the spot, she had been ena- 
abled to foresee the danger and enable all to avoid it. 

The above was related to me by one of the party who 
was present. 

III. 

It is related of Thomas Scattcrgood, likewise a 

Treacher among the Quakers, and an American, that one 
unday, at Bristol, at the close of the morning service, 
he rose and said, that it was deeply impressed upon his 
mind to request that no one then present should absent 
himself from the afternoon gathering for worship.' He 
could not tell, he said, for what purpose he was required 
to make this request, but still the feeling of its being his 
duty was so deeply impressed upon him, that he could 
not be easy to omit it. The congregation separated, and 
the afternoon gathering was attended by all who heard 
him, with the exception of three young men, who had 
made an engagement to join a pleasure party on the wa- 
ter. The boat in which this party went out being up- 
set, all lost their lives. 

Very similar to this is the circumstance which is told 
of Martha Jioutli, a well-known preacher of the last ge- 
neration among the Friends of Manchester. She stated 
also before the dispersing of the Sunday morning meet- 
ing, that her mind had been also deeply impressed with 
the sense of some person who was absent from religious 
worship having met with death in an unexpected and vi- 
olent form, and that she could not be easy without pub- 
licly mentioning it. In the course of the day every 
one was amazed and awe struck to learn that a young 
man, a Quaker, who during the time of public worship 
had gone to bathe had been drowned, and that, as it ap- 
peared, at the very moment when the preacher's mind 
was under this painful exercise of suffering and death. 

IV. 
My great grandmother was a native of Ireland, and 
one of seven daughters ; aba married William Brownrigge, 



of Ormathwaite Hall, in Cumberland, and one of her 
sisters married Sir Thomas Esmond, of the county 
Wicklow. In this family of Esmond it was believed 
that always before the occurrence of deaths in the fa- 
mily, a skeleton figure, which on some occasions was 
said to drag a chain up the great staircase of the hall, 
gave warning of the event. 

The son and daughter of Lady Esmond, at that time 
grown up, came over into Cumberland on a visit to their 
aunt. One morning the brother entered the breakfast 
room with a pale and anxious countenance, and after 
being questioned of the cause, he was at length induced 
to relate, with great agitation, that on the preceding 
night he had been visited by that forewarner of death, 
which was well known to the house of Esmond, and 
which had announced to him a triple death in the fa- 
mily ; his mother's, he said was one, and his own and 
his sister's the others. Spite of the painful effect of these 
words and the secret apprehension they excited, all 
wished to laugh him out of his fears and his firm belief. 
The following day, however, brought news which 
startled every one ; a letter from Ireland announced the 
severe illness of the mother, and summoned her son 
and daughter home immediately. They embarked at 
Whitehaven for Ireland, but they never saw their mo- 
ther alive, nor yet did they reach Ireland ; the vessel in 
which thev sailed was wrecked, and they two perished. 
V. 

About sixty years ago there lived a very extraordinary 
man amongst the Quakers named Joseph Rule. He had a 
little independent property, and travelled about from place 
to place wherever ne "felt his mind drawn;" and therehe 
resided for the time, furnishing a room for himself with 
the utmost simplicity, according to his own view of 
what was right. His exterior man was very singular 
even among the Friends, who are singular to all the rest 
of the world. Like the famous Quaker preacher, Thomas 
Woolman, he had " a scruple" against all kinds of 
colour and dyes. ' Blessed are the poor in heart, foT 
they shall see God ;" this was the rule of his life, and as 
an outward emblem of the inward faith, he wore 
white garments; and everything he possessed, even 
to his furniture, was of this spotless and innocent 
colour ; and as, in his declining life, his hair and his 
beard, which he never shaved, were white as snow, these 
contributed still more to make his appearance singular 
and impressive. 

He was reckoned among Friends an effective, if not an 
eloquent preacher, and, wherever he went, large num- 
bers of people attended his preaching, perhaps no little 
attracted by his remarkable appearance. On one occa- 
sion, however, when he happened to be at Bristol, a 
number of young men censured his peculiar mode of 
dress, and expressed themselves strongly against his sit- 
ting at the head of the meeting, among the preachers, 
when, according to their ideas, he was such a ridiculous 
object, adding, that a seat behind the door would be 
much more becoming for him. 

This dissatisfaction of the young men reached the 
ears of Joseph Rule, and as he had no desire to hurt the 
minds of any one, he on the following Sunday, to the 
astonishment of every body, took his seat behind the 
meeting-house door, where he was scarcely visible. The 
young malcontents, no doubt, were a little conscience- 
stricken by this sight, but much more so when he rose, 
and, as was related to me by one who was himself a 
prime mover in the affair, delivered one of the most 
heart-reaching and beautiful discourses that ever left 
the lips of man ; the subject of which was, " That every 
thing is as nothing in comparison with the approval of 
God and our own souls." 

(To be continued. J 
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TESTIMONIAL TO WILLIAM LOVETT. 

On Wednesday last, a soiree was held at the National Hall, 
Holborn, to present William Lovett with a testimonial in honour 
of his services in the cause of liberty and popular progress. 
This testimonial consisted of a beautiful silver tea-service, 
and a purse containing one hundred and forty sovereigns. 
There was a large company, and though circumstances pre- 
vented the attendance of several of the expected guests, as Dr. 
Bo wring, George Thompson, Dr. Epps, and others, we observed on 
the platform, John Humffreys Parry, vho took the chair ; Mrs. 
Parry, W. H. Ashurst, Dr.Oxley, Charles Gilpin, Henry Vincent, 
Dr. Bateman, William and Mary Howitt, Mr. Linwood of Not- 
tingham, Richard Taylor, Mr. Smith the Secretary to the Anti- 
Slavery League, Frederic Rowton, and a number of other well- 
known advocates of freedom and universal intelligence. The 
meeting was ably addressed by the chairman, Mr. Linwood, 
Richard Taylor, Henry Vincent, and others. The Budget of 
Lord John Russell, and the struggle going on at the moment in 
Paris, did not fail to excite deserving comment, and to give 
occasion for the outbreak of the indignant feeling of the public, 
against the recreant despots of the day, more odious for their 
professed liberalism, who so shamefully attack the pockets, the 
liberties, and the lives, of those they have been selected to pro- 
tect. 

The following, drawn up by W. J. Fox, is the address ac- 
companying the testimonial. — " The Testimonial this day 
presented to William Lovett is intended both as an expres- 
sion of gratitude for public services, and of respect fox private 
worth. The Subscribers rejoice to feel that they cannot dis- 
tinguish between the patriot and the man ; but find that the 
self same qualities of integrity, purity, firmness, zeal, and be- 
nevolence, which have secured to William Lovett the lasting 
attachment of those who know him, have also been the cha- 
racteristics of his political career. Whether enduring the loss 

' of his goods, for refusing to he coerced into military service ; 
or that of his liberty, for protesting against the unconstitu- 
tional interference of the Police with the People ; whether 
founding the Working Men's Association, for the attainment of 
political rights, or the National Association, for the promotion 
of social improvement ; whether embodying the principles of 
democracy, in the memorable document called the People's 
Charter, or shewing the means of redemption in his v, ork, en- 
titled " Chartism, a new Organization of the People ;" whether 
cultivating by instruction, the intellectual and moral nature of 

_ destitute children, or by numerous addresses from the above 
named associations recommending Peace, Temperance, Justice, 
Love, and Union, to erring multitudes and nations ; in labours 
which will make themselves known, by their results to posterity, 
or in unrecorded scenes of friendly and domestic intercourse, 
William Lovett has been ever the same ; and may this memo- 
rial now presented to him serve as an assurance that the feel- 
ings of his friends, admirers, and fellow labourers in the cause 
of humanity are strong and unchanging, like the truth of his 
own character, public and private, by which those feelings have 
been produced. 

" It is the fervent wish of the Subscribers, that his future 
life may be long, happy, and successful, as his past has been 
true, honourable, and beneficent. 

" Signed on behalf of the Subscribers, 

J. Humffreys Parry, Chairman. 
I. F. Mollztt, Hon. Sec. 

GLORIOU8 TEIUMPH OF THB FRENCH PEOPLE. 

Once again, and for the third time, the French People have 
conquered their government I This time it is perhaps, the most 
glorious triumph which illuminates the History of the World. 
Mark the moral progress, men of England, and rejoice. The 
first French revolution was the carnage of a people bursting from 
slavery, and feeling only their wrongs and the strength of their 
arms. The second was a transition fact— half moral, half phy- 



sical — this is a most magnificent demonstration of moral power! ; j 
It is sublime in the united forbearance and fortitude of the ' 
million. Before the grand and combined demand of the people I 
for their rights, the iron soul of armies melts, and regal des- 1 1 
poUsm crumbles into dust ! The French people have vindicated 
the philosophy of Christianity. They have destroyed the tyrant's 
faith in armies— they have shewn that a soldier is still a man, and 
feels the foroe of truth and right in a people relying on God and 
themselves — still aimed when unarmed. 

Men of England ! you have now your duty to perform. Send 
your congratulations to your brother people of France. Let 
them know your joy in their triumph— a triumph for the whole 
world. You must do more. You will not be behind any nation 
in moral heroism. You have your own rights to rescue — your 
own sufferings to redress? Will it, and by union and the 
powers of the British Constitution — you muy condense into a few 
days years of ordinary reform. 

INSCRIPTION FOR THE PEDESTAL OP THE EQUESTRIAN 

STATUE OP THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON AT THB 

ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

Passenger who lovest thy kind, and dost really believe in the 
Gospel as God's announcement of " Peace on Earth and Good. ' 
will amongst Men" — pause — read— and seriously reflect I What 
is it that curses the nations, paralyzes commerce, makes widowB 
and orphans, and crushes the poor beneath enormous national 
debt ? It is the erection of monuments like these. Behold I 
This is the statue of the Big Butchcrman. Would'st thou know 
what it costs to create a fame like his ? Read the history of 
the great wars in which this man rose and flourished. There 
thou wilt find that to' thine own nation alone the cost of 
these wars has been upwards of These Thousand Millions 
of Money and to Europe of Five Millions of their Fel- 
low Men ! In reading these murders, monstrous as they are 
arouse thy faculties, stretch thy imagination to the utmost- 
make wide thy soul and thy understanding for the comprehen- 
sion of all the evil included in them — for it is enormous, and 
not easily conceivable. Lands over-run by human fiends with 
fire and sword, ; cities ransacked and demolished ; men mas- 
sacred ; women outraged ; children left destitute, and, the in 
dustrious millions made the miserable slaves of this huge debt 
of Moloch, groaning under it every day. Canst thou find one 
blessing that it has produced ? Canst thou not enumerate a 
thousand curses ? Nations impoverished instead of enriched ; 
trade ruined instead of promoted ; tyranny everywhere confirmed 
iustead of destroyed. The greatest of idiots is therefore the 
man who loves war ; the greatest monster he who erects monu- 
ments like these. He plants devilty in the earth ; he dooms 
millions of men to butchery ; he prepares widows and orphans 
by tens of thousands. Man sets his traps and laughs at the 
stupid animal that pulls the string, or, like the mole, roots out 
with its nose, the peg that brings down death ; but the devil 
sets a far larger trap for stupid man, and laughs as he too pulls 
the strings or roots out the peg of destruction. The Devil's 
Trap is War— the string is the bloody cheat of martial fame, 
the peg is a monument like this ! Behold idiotic self-murderer ( 
the very heavens blacken the imperial monument, and the Big 
Butcherman, turning his back on the seat of commerce, and 
seeming to snuff the air of desolation from the aristoeratical 
regions of the West, looks like the Moloch that he represents 
on earth. 

SECOND REPORT OP THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 

We owe to the Writ of Supercedeas which abolished the six Me- 
tropolitan Commissionsof Sewers, the appointment of the present 
efficient and influential Board, the institution of an ordnance 
survey of the Metropolis, and the vigorous commencement of 
cleansing the courts and alleys and undrained distiicts by ma- 
chinery, to the First Report of the Sanitary Commission. Re- 
sults of equal importance will flow from their Second Report. 
It has aptly come out during the progress of the 8anitary Bill 
through Parliament, and must materially strengthen the hands 
of Ministers in passing their measure. 

The objects of the Report may be characterised as threefold. 
The condensed statement of certain important facts established 
by the mass of evidence collected by the Commissioners. The 
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elucidation of the cause* which have piodaced and continue to 
produce the results thus established as existent ; and the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners as to the measures to be 
adopted with a view to improvement. 

The first portion of the Report is occupied with the subject 
of the impending arrival of Asiatic Cholera. We are assured 
that this disease, unchanged in character, continues steadily to 
advance; and we are moreover directed to observe, that the 
frightful increase of disease and mortality during the past year 
must lead us to theoonviction that we are in precisely that state 
which is favourable to the development of any epidemic which 
may attack us. That, moreover, the hind of diseases lately pre- 
valent, and now continuing in unabated intensity, are those 
formerly observed to be the forerunners of cholera — namely, 
influenza, typhus, and diarrhroa. The fact that the track of 
cholera is identical with the track of the two last diseases is also 
proved beyond a doubt. The low, damp neighbourhoods of 
rivers, the marsh countries, the undrained, crowded and filthy 
portions of cities, — these are the localities ravaged by whichever 
epidemic is prevalent 

Two important facts of a cheering character connected with 
the subject of cholera are also established and announced. The 
first is the absolute abandonment of the opinion that cholera 
is contagious, and hence the abolition of all attempts to stop 
its progress by isolation of the sick, &c. The evidence adduced 
in confirmation of its non-contagious character is decisive. The 
calamities of its actual presence (if it does appear among us) 
need therefore, no longer bo increased by panic fear, and the 
hardening of the heart against the afflicted. The second fact 
which we have characterised as cheering, is that cholera is not, 
as is usually supposed, a pestilence which attacks suddenly and 
without warning, and against which no precaution can shield 
us. It is incontestibly proved, on the contrary, that it inva- 
riably gives warning of its approach, being always preceded by 
diarrhna of the common kind, sometimes without pain. That 
this first stage of the diseaso which varies in intensity and 
duration in different subjects, is quite manageable by the or- 
dinary medical treatment, and a simple remedial treatment is 
prescribed. That the disease if thus taken in time would be 
capable of removal, but if allowed to pass into the second stage, 
becomes one of the most intractable and fatal diseases in the 
world. This fact proved by the universal experience of all in- 
telligent observers of the nature and treatment of Asiatic cholera, 
and clearly stated in the present Report as the result of the 
evidence collected by the Commissioners is a most important one. 

In passing from the ascertained fact of the presence of an 
appalling amount of diseaso and death to a renewed consi- 
tcration of the causes of it, the Commissioners leave the field 
they have already traversed, and going beyond the precincts of 
the great metropolis with its multiplied abominations, begin to 
wage a new war with the marsh lands in the vicinity, the ditches 
by which they are intersected, and all open roadside ditches in 
general. 

Having observed tho excessive mortality in the northern 
districts and certain of the suburbs, as compared with the cen- 
tral portions of the metropolis, we directed our attention to 
their sanitary condition, and we find — 

That large tracts of land, in Poplar, the Isle of Dogs, the 
tracts of land near the river Lea, and on the southern side in 
Surrey and Kent, by Greecnwich and Flumsted, are, what their 
names import, marshes; but marshes in an exceedingly bad 
condition ; and that much of the other uplands in the suburbs 
consists of stiff undrained clay land, excessively charged with 
moisture. 

That these marsh and undrained lands, are extensively inter- 
sected with open, ill-kept, and stagnant ditches. 

That there being no systematic land drainage, and no proper 
pre-appointed system for the drainage of land intended to be 
used for the Bites of houses, or of new suburban dwellings ; 
when new dwellings are constructed, a great part of the drain- 
age from the suburban houses is carried into these stagnant 
ditches. 

That in one of these marshes, the proportion of open ditch is 
18} to 450 acres, or one acre of ditch to 24 acres of land; 
stagnating and giving off emanations from the decomposition 
of animal as well as vegetable refuse. 

That marsh diseases prevail at times amongst the agricultural 
population of the Essex, Ptamsted, and other marshes ; and 
that after the wind hat prevailed for some time from these ill- 



drained lands in the direction of houses, marsh diseases are 
constantly noticed among the adjacent population. 

That there is no doubt that the mists and humidity arising 
from suburban ill-drained land, is carried amidst the habitations 
in the adjoining districts, on ordinary seasons, and exercises a 
pernicious influence on the health of the population. 

That these are conditions most detrimental to the sanitary 
state of London, we have not the slightest doubt. 

The chief recommendations of the Commissioners, as to 
practical measures of reformation are as follows, — 

The establishment of local dispensaries, where persons af- 
fected with the premonitory symptoms which may be called the 
first stage of cholera should be placed under immediate medical 
treatment. 

The establishment of Boards of Health, with a view to their 
assisting in carrying out in their several districts such measures 
as may be considered best adapted to check disease. 

That power should be given to the Commissioners of Sewers, 
enabling them to cover in all open ditches ; to drain roads ; and 
to substitute for ditches tubular drains in connection with the 
general drainage levels. 

That in connection with these works, facilities should be 
given to owners and occupiers to drain the marsh lands ad- 
jacent to the suburban districts by advances on loan. 

That where land continues in a state of marsh, compul- 
sory powers of drainage should be given and exercised in rcla- 
tionJo it. 

In the whole of this admirable report, we trace the combi- 
nation of powers brought to bear upon the subject by the two 
men whose services the country may now congratulate itself 
with the prospect of possessing to curry out the measures they 
recommend. Wc allude, of course, to Mr. Chcdwiclc and Dr. 
Southwood Smith. 

BRANCH OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AT PLYMOUTH. 

A large meeting took place on the evening of the 17 th, in the 
Mechanic's Institute, for the formation of a branch of this As- 
sociation, which has for its object, the promotion among young 
men of sound religion, apart from all sectarian considerations. 
It appeared from the addresses of a deputation which attended 
from London, that the society was first formed there, about four 
years since, by a few young men employed in a commercial 
house ; that it was a direct result of early closing, and, therefore 
another answer to the oft repeated aigumcnt that young men 
would misapply any time that might be given them. From 
these few beginners it has gradually extended it* influence, and 
has branches in most of the large towns, as Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Hull, Derby, Exeter, &c, it« operation* in 
every place being rewaided with the most inspiring suocc**. 
The means which they employ arc prayer meetings Bible read- 
ings and conversations, lectures and essays, in which various 
subjects are treated of in a religious manner, the distribution 
of appropriate tracts, and in fact any means which will loud to 
the promotion of Christianity. A managing committee, chiefly 
composed of employers, having been appointed, and a large 
number of names enrolled, the meeting separated. An inter- 
esting feature of this meeting, wan the presence and co-opera- 
tion of several ministers of different denominations. 

Plymouth, Jon. 21st., 1848. T. M. C. 
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THE FBENCH REVOLUTION. 

The great fact of the day which has cast every other 
into the shade is the wonderful outbreak of the French 
people. With the suddenness of a tornado, with the 
magnificent explosion of a volcano, without its prepa- 
ratory warnings, it has burst forth, and scattered the 
works and the workers of despotism into fragments. 
Event has followed event like so many flashes of light- 
ning, each a startling piece of history, and a warning to 
nations and to ages. There is no country that has done 
so much to destroy the evil prestige of kingship and the 
old philosophy of governments — the divine right to do 
-wrong — as France. In none of her achievements has 
she achieved so much as on this occasion. The grand 
fact which this third, and it is to be hoped, final Revolu- 
tion has developed— -that which strikes all minds with 
wonder and confidence, — is the stupendous moral march 
which that country has made since the year 1789. The 
struggles, the bloodshed, the bickerings, and the final 
fall into a military dictatorship, which marked the first 
Revolution, were not less demonstrative of the imper- 
fect moral growth and the inexperience of the people, 
than of the intense love af liberty which animated them. 
They felt all that they fad suffered, hew they had been 
degraded, and they burned for vengeance. They saw 
that they had all the world arrayed against them — a 
treacherous court at home, and a host of armed tyrants 
abroad trembling for their usurpations over the human 
family, and eager to stamp out with mflli*m« of iron and 
mercenary heeu the spark of liberty which they had 
kindled on their national altar—and they were exas- 
perated. Unaccustomed to government — misunder- 
standing each other— exposed to the desperate schemes 
of ambition kindled in bosoms that had leaned neither 
self-controul nor true public principles— they fell to the 
work of mutual destruction, and the multitude, yet raw, 
uneducated, and unchriitianized, gloried in the sangui- 
nary spectacle, and stimnlated the ferocity which led to 
the annihilation of liberty. 

Behold the mighty change ! Yean have not rolled 
over France without the advance of knowledge and 
the acquisition of a deep experience. Never had a peo- 
ple greater cause of quarrel ; never did a people con- 
duct that quarrel with a promptitude, a rapidity, and a 
success so wonderful ; with a forbearance so sublime. 
The king who had injured them was no hereditary king. 
In his case it was not an oppression Btmpty, but a trea- 
son, the basest and most detestable of treasons. After 
all that they had done, suffered, and achieved for li- 
berty ; after all their struggles, their bloodshed, their 
political martyrdom, and military conquests and re- 
verses—after all, ia met, that they had paid of life, of 
honour, of everything that is dear to man for their na- 
tional enfranchisement, they elected a constitutional 
monarch, and he betrayed them. The man to whom 
they entrusted the sacred deposit of their freedom, set 
deliberately about to annihilate it. He had nothing of 
the old monarchical humbugs to plead — there was none 
of the cant of right divine hanging about him as an 
apology for tyranny. He was the man of the people. 
Every atom of right, authority, and advantage that he 
possessed, was their gift. He stood there their own de- 
liberately chosen chief magistrate — the guardian of their 
liberties, and administrator of their laws. The man 
became a traitor — a traitor of the wont description — a 
traitor to his country and to the whole cause of huma- 
nity. He set about to build up everything that they, 
his country, his benefactors, had destroyed as the pesti- 
lence of the earth — to destroy everything that they had 
built up. Dead to the glorious distinction of being the 
first monarch of the new era of the world — the era of 
knowledge, truth, and freedom — incapable of compre- 
hending the greatness of his position, the freely-chosen 



King of free men— of the grandeur of his mission as the 
cherisher of the universal happiness, — a happiness 
based on achieved Christianity, the moral and political 
equality of all God's children, the knavish-minded 
charlatan, set about to restore all the beggarly elements 
of the old kingship of force, fraud, and oppression. His 
brute nature would sink itself to the brutish level of 
thrones built on bayonets, crosiers, and police. He de- 
stroyed the liberty of speech and of the press ; he con- 
verted his Parliament into a nest of the vilest corrup- 
tion ; he heaped up again all the ancient extravagance 
of expenditure and taxation; he turned his capital — 
that capital in which the boldest deeds of liberty had 
been done — the saddest sacrifices of patriotism had been 
made, where a throne had been demolished, and royalty 
chopped asunder by the guillotine, — that capital he 
turned into a rat-trap. His forts and armies were ar- 
rayed to blow resistance, even of millions, to the devil 
in an instant. He cooped in the people who chose him, 
and set him up above all his father*shouse — tocrush them 
into a bloody mass. He was busy with the old work of 
self aggrandisement— knitting and fitting together roval 
alliances— where he could not knit and fit, he welded 
them with the hammers of his huge military force. The 
man grew mad with his successful villainy, and reiving 
on the great intellect of one whom nature meant for a 
great man, he committed the last insane act of closing 
the safety valve of the popular engine when it was al- 
ready frying with the steam of indignant feeling; and 
the consequent explosion hurled hun, his monarchy, 
and hie whole 1100. to the destruction that they de- 
served ;— but which hat come like a judgment of God- 
sudden, terrible, and complete. 

Gould neither the ff""" n g king nor his cunning 
wii ^^ar just have looked across the channel and seen 
how oar rulers manage these matters f Could they not 
have seem that by leaving open the safety valve of 
popular complaint—allowing us to throw off our wrath 
m talk and newspaper declamation — they can go on for 
years, perhaps for ages, laying on us as much burden 
as they please. Could he not see that our government 
has loaded as with the debts of all Europe, crushed our 
commerce, swamped our colonies by monstrous mo- 
nopolies, filled our towns with misery, and Ireland with 
beggary and death — but have taken care hot to shut 
down the safety valve of complaint, or their fete would 
have been— what his is ? 

But the point which it concerns us to fix our eyes 
upon in this glorious demonstration, is the magnificent 
power of popular fortitude and wisdom which it has 
displayed to the world. A people rising in the face of 
100,000 soldiers, of a deadly cordon of fortifications, 
and of a murderous police in arms in the very heart of 
them, and dissipating all the might of arms, the force of 
governmental subtlety, and the splendour of royalty 
like a mere morning mist. The whole has gone to pieces 
with a suddenness that resembles nothing but the 
shifting of a theatric scene. .Is this then monarchy t 
How wretched a thing it is ! Is this then military 
power f How despicable it is ! Is this then a people 
exercising its will 1 How glorious ! 

If after this there be a monarch unpunished for his 
treason to the state, we may be sure that there is a 
people equally remiss. If there be liberty infringed 
there is a degraded nation ! The French have destroyed 
the last portion of the prestige of tyranny, and we owe 
them a debt which we can only repay by asserting our 
own rights as boldly and as nobly. We have seen in 
this country how the coward but greedy vampire of 
aristocracy shrinks and trembles at the first brave word 
of the nation. We saw it at the time of the Reform 
Bill— we saw it but the other day at the production of 
the audacious Whig budget— yet, we lie prostrate at this 
moment, enduring abuse, extravagance, and extortion, 
which we exclaimed against half a century ago. Tax- 



ation extends itself, but not the suffrage— retrenchment 
is a word actually lost out of the mouths of reformers. 
The aristocratic phalanx of placemen sit in all the bloom 
of unshorn patronage, pensions, salaries, and power, 
and the people pay nine-tenths of the taxation and 
starve. Look, fellow countrymen, across the channel, 
and let that national pride which has often led you into 
bloody contests with your Gallic neighbours at least in - 
spire you with shame at the glory which they have won 
from you in the contest for political liberty. 

What are the facts that are continually meeting our 
eyea in reading the details of this revolution?— The noble 
and christian Lamartine stilling the tempest of the 
multitude at the moment that he refuses to sanction 
" its usurpation of the rights of thirty five millions "— 
to sanction any government that is not the choice of all 
Prance. 

The Provisional Government decrees that the linen, 
clothes, eto. of the poor pawned for less than ten francs 
shall be given to them, and that the nation shall pay 
theeost. 

The Tnileries shall be the asylum of invalid work- 
men. 

National workshops are open for those who are 
without work. 

At Lisle the Prefect had announced a ball on the night 
of the 24th, but the crowd under the windows shouted 
" We do not dance upon the dead ! " 

On taking the Tnileries the people found a magnifi- 
oent image of Christ in sculpture. The people stopped 
and saluted it. " My friends," cried a pupil of the 
Eecie Poh/teohnioue, "This is the Master of us all! " 
The people took the Christ, and bore it solemnly to the 
church of St. Boch. " Citizens ! Off with your hats. 
Salute Christ ! " said the people, and everybody inclined 
in a religious sentiment. 

Who can wonder at what such a people has accom- 
plished. Well may the Democratic Pacifique, exclaim, 
" Noble people, who respect all that is sacred. Noble 
people, who bless the being who proclaimed the law of 
universal fraternity." 

Look on that picture and on titi*. A great people 
winning in two days the charter of their liberties from 
the hands of false rulers ; in the midst of slaughter and 
excitement acting out the poetry of religion ; another 
people once great, grovelling in misery and debt at the 
feet of the feeblest government which ever plundered 
and disgraced these realms. A nation must be lost in- 
deed which does not profit by the mighty lessons which 
have just been read to the world. W. H. 



FACTS FBOMTHE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 
Extension op thb English Manupactukiitg System, 

BY WHICH MSN ARE WOBXED UP INTO MaLEPACTOES. 

No, I. 

The Mbldeum Family, 

Goon fellows of the working, and no few of you of 
the middle classes, be looking out for a land of promise. 
Be prepared with a retreat for the future. The ground, 
as you must by this time perceive, is fast narrowing under 
your feet A thousand a day are added to your number, 
and so short axe you of elbow room, that I see many of 
you already have rubbed one another out at the elbows. 
But stomach room, you may say, is plentiful enough. 
The vacuum there does not get so rapidly filled. But 
this is a room that makes all other rooms doubly uneasy. 
If you are pressed so much from without, and have no 
considerable proppage within, there will be great danger 



of ribs or of patience giving way. In fact, you are 
daily being driven more and more into a corner that 
won't be able to hold you and your wants. Decide then, 
will you emigrate ? There are vast continents, Ameri- 
can and Australian yet, with huge and unoccupied 
deserts, and there millions of you will no doubt go. But 
again, ye that had rather stay at home, decide, for you 
may ere long have no home. I tell you the ground is 
fcst narrowing under your feet The Norman is in the 
land, and is every day extending his encroachments over 
the easy, sleepy, creeping, credulous, and ass-between 
two-bundles Saxon. The Norman when he came into 
this country, conquered it. He parcelled it out, and 
that which he could not occupy with his own castles and 
hunting grounds, he gave to his followers, the butchers, 
and cooks, and blacksmiths who followed him in his ad- 
venture, and here gave themselves out as somebodies. 
What they could not occupy with their castles and 
hunting grounds, they suffered the sleepy-headed and 
doltish Saxons to cultivate for them, and what there 
were not sleepy-headed and doltish Saxons enow to till 
they put into parchment possession, under the name of 
wastes, chaces, commons, and the like. By this means 
they have contrived from that day to this to monopolize 
all the land of all England. All the estates of any con- 
sequence in England are in the possession of thirty-two 
thousand of these Normans, or men who have contrived 
to get into Norman shoes. Now, as there are in the 
United Kingdom upwards of seventy-seven millions of 
acres of land, and only twenty-eight millions of inhab- 
itants, there would be, if the whole were equally divided, 
nearly three acres for every man, woman, and child of 
us, or reckoning, as is usually reckoned, four to a family, 
nearly twelve acres of land to every British family. That 
were a pretty little patrimony, independent of all other 
pursuits of trade, or merchandise, or literature. That 
is the natural patrimony of each of us— for spite of all 
artificial and usurping Normanic claims set up, every 
man, woman, and child, who is sent into this world for 
their specified term of trial, has an equal right to be 
supported by this globe on which he is located-— sup- 
ported by it in his stomach as he is on his feet. But 
out of this natural patrimony we are ousted by Normans, 
longswords, lawyers, pikes, parchments, pettyfoggers, 
crowns, coronets, canons, cannons, colonels, captains, 
corporals, pensioners, policement, priests, proctors, 
constables, and catchpoles, and all the sublime rabble of 
government and misgovernment that has grown upon us 
through seven centuries, as fast and thick as peat grows 
in an Irish bog. We are ousted, my good fellow Saxons 
and sleepyheads, and the whole of this rich possession 
has fallen into about thirty-two thousand hands, each 
averaging about two thousand four hundred acres in his 
possession, and some of them some hundreds of thousands. 
Things, faith ! are a little disjointed — a little dispro* 
portioned. It is an ugly hump-backed body this British 
body politic. 

But no matter ! We plodding, trading, sleepy-headed 
Saxons, don't mind that. We don't care who has the 
land so that we have the water. Let us alone with our 
ships and our foreign customers, and we shall do. But 
then the Normans would not let us alone even there ! 
We had a pretty set of customers abroad, and nothing 
would do but that our stupid clodpoles, and vagabonds, 
and drunkards, must be drilled into destructible machiues 
and sent out to kill our customers, and play the very 
devil amongst those who should have been buying our 
cloths and calicoes, our knives and forks instead of 
muskets and bayonets, and buttons instead of bullets. It 
was a fine game for tho Norman — but a dreadful scrape 
for the Saxon blockhead. We got the shot to pay, and 
the foreigners when they came to their senses got the 
trade. We ran into everybody's quarrels, and took to 
everybody's debts, and have got them, and much good 
may they do us! What good that is, let Manchester, 
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and Glasgow, and Paisley, Nottingham and Leeds, and 
all the manufacturing districts tell; and let all the 
merchants who have failed, or have stood with a good 
shaking, let the shopkeeper and everybody tell. We 
want everybody's custom, as we were formerly, like* 
the Irishman, anybody's customers, and nobody wants 
our goods. 

That is rather an awkward situation to be in ! What 
shall we do with the thousands and the millions that are 
starving for want of something to do, or for want of 
profit in what they do do ? " Ship them off! " says the 
clever Norman. " Clear the country of them — they are 
too many." Well, but there is another class that the 
Normans find too many. They have driven the trading 
millions out of nearly all their foreign resorts of trade, 
and they are just as busy driving the stupid, sleepy clod- 
poles off their lands. The manufacturers say, " our trade 
is ruined — we cannot maintain our swarming population 
in the towns ; pass an act by which a man may get a 
settlement anywhere." It is passed : any man who has 
resided any v+here for five years, there is his parish. 
But the clever Norman is too wide awake to be thus 
checkmated by the stupid, sleepy, easy, and lumpish 
Saxon. He cries, "Up and off with you every clod pole 
of you. Up with clcdpole wife and clodpole children, 
and find a dwelling where you can, for on my land you 
shall find no abiding place, shall gain no settlement ! " 
And so the war of extermination began, and so it is 
going on daily over all that was once merry, but is 
now miserable, England. Down go the cottages of the 
labourers, even of those who are necessary to till the 
land, and away they must march to any parish or any 
town that has so many small proprietors that they can 
not agree to exclude the poor from their borders. Down 
goes the old thatched cottage, and the little fence that 
hemmed in its rustic garden for ages. It would break 
the heart of a lover of the poetic and picturesque to see 
the venerable old porch and its clustering roses come to 
the ground in blinding dust ; and the row of bee-hives 
borne off and sold, and the bench on which they stood, 
and the honeysuckle bower under which they stood rent 
away and turned out of pieces of rural poetry in a twink- 
ling of an eye into lumber and rubbish. But there are 
other hearts, tender poetic ones it were enough to craze 
to see the old roof ripped off— that ancient load of 
thatch on which the houseleek has grown and in which 
the sparrow and the wren have built for scores and 
scores of years. To see the little windows in which 
many a sweet face has been seen tending some sweet 
flower, rose, or lily, or geranium, and from which aged 
countenances have looked forth, and in the glory of the 
scenes around, in hours of odorous summer, have seen an 
image of that heaven after which their weary and bereft 
hearts have yearned. 

. Little abodes of humanity however lowly ; little cab- 
ins of life and love, and a thousand bitter and sweet ex- 
periences ; little homes of men and women however 
simple, who stood their day of trial, and wept their por- 
tion of tears, and sent forth their sons to the field of toil 
or of blood, and their daughters to farm and town in 
servitude — all doing their share to carry on what loftier 
if not wiser men deem the duties of existence, and the 
maintenance of the health, wealth, and honour of this 
country, — simple and beautiful cottages of England, 
well might it melt the sternest heart to see you fall — and 
ere ye fall, the desolate family tear itself away from 
you — from the accustomed sod-seat in the open air, 
from the sweetbriar hedge, the wallflower border, the 
rosemary bush, and the little stream that runs murmur- 
ing by clear as crystal, and taking the dusty road 
plunge into the foetid alley of the distant town. 

Merciful heaven ! what a country is that which smiles 
like a paradise, and is fertile as the very garden of God, 
and which yet casts out all its inhabitants, but the soli- 
tary lordling and his liveried crew of menials. Is it to 



this that England, the wealthy and the fruitful, the in- 
comparable and the envied of all nations is come ! Is 
this the end and the only gain of all our toilings and 
moilings, our tradings and inventions, our parliaments and * 
colleges, our hosts of learned and illustrious men, our ,' 
victories and our vauntings ? That the poor for whom 
God builds worlds, and for whom Christ died, should 
be ejected to make room for great lonely halls that 
rarely see their owners, for game, keepers, squires and ' 
grasshoppers. < 

Mr. Prior in his life of Goldsmith doubts the very ci*" 
cumstance of the razing of Auburn. Men do not laJ 
waste pretty hamlets, and destroy substantial villages, 
he says. Mr. Chadwick could tell him a different tale ; we 
could tell him a different tale ; thousands and tens of thou- 
sands could tell him a different tale. The story of Au- 
burn is acted over again on the affluent plains of England 
every day and in every corner of it. Mr. Chadwick went 
down into the country to trace the effect o| the last law 
of settlement — and he found that labourers were in 
numbers of places obliged to walk from seven to ten 
miles and more daily to their work, and back again. 
They had been ordered out of the agricultural parishes 
where they worked, and their cottages had been des- 
troyed. They, therefore, had to take up their abode in 
the towns, and occupy houses in unhealthy, close 
situations, at double and treble the rental of their for- 
mer rural ones, where they often had had a garden and 
could raise a pig. He found that the constitutions of 
many of them were gradually sinking under this ex- 
cessive exertion, and this injurious change of abode. 
There are plenty of places to be named, where one 
parish consisting of small proprietors pays twenty shil- 
lings per acre to the poor rates, while the next, the pro- 
perty of some great man, does not pay one shilling, for 
he has carefully shoved out all the labourers, to settle 
amongst, and become chargeable to his poorer neigh- 
bours. 

There is no similar example of intense selfishness on 
the broad face of the earth. The lordly aristocrat who 
does it, has in nine cases out of ten gathered his wealth 
together by the worst of treasons to his country — by 
peculation under the guise of government, by fomenting 
bloodshed, and by pandering to royal licentiousness. 
He and his family have fattened on the salaries of all 
species of sinecure offices. His sons and his brothers 
are in command in army, in navy, in colony, and 
church. He reaps all the rental of miles of England's 
richest lands. He suns himself on its warmest slopes in 
proudest architectural state, he walks beneath the shade 
of woods which were meant by God for the haunt of 
the thousand hearts that need the refreshment of na- 
ture after the wear of social life, but which are shut 
against all but prowling keepers and four-footed things. 
Tet from this scene of beauty and abundance, he drives 
the few wretched tillers of the soil, and walk* and works 
them to death. May God grant him a better treatment 
on the poor man's estate in Paradise ! 

Some time ago I came, on the Scottish borders, upon 
an old herdsman asleep on the sunny ground. He awoke 
up as I stopped, and I entered into conversation with 
him. I praised the fine and cultivated country. " Yes," 
said he, " it is a fine country, but it wants no inhabit- 
ants. When these green and huge fields were open, 
when it was called a waste, it had its villages, and the 
poor man kept his cow, and the shepherd and the herds- 
man, or herdswoman, had each their own charge. But 
now the villages are gone ; the poor men's cows are 
gone. The poor men are gone — fifty families went last 
week to America, and were I not so old I would have 
gone too. As it is, I must range while I can over four I 
huge farms to herd cattle and count the sheep ; and 
every day the land wants fewer hands, for the duke nei- 
ther plants a tree nor makes a road, which might em- 
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ploy a poor man. In faith, the country is a fine coun- 
try, but it wants no inhabitants." 

The other day I rode across a fine tract of coun- 
try, which was familiar to me years ago. How 
beautiful did those old remembered scenes appear ! How 
sweetly did that little river wind along! How delightful 
were those airy hills and dark hanging woods ! How 
rich and flowery were those fields and odorous hedges ! 
But how strangely solitary! How those old villages 
were thinned out ! Those cottages in their little way- 
side gardens, under high old bushes and overhanging 
trees—where were they ? — Gone ! all gone ! Instead of 
the little garden crammed thick with cabbages, beans, 
peas, and potatoes, — there were blank white places 
where the grass had refused, as it were, in righteous 
scorn, to grow over the lime and the rubble of the de- 
molished tenements. As I went on I beheld an enormous 
rural palace building. It was for the rector, the near 
relative of the lord ! The living was rich, the tithes 
were enormous ! But to whom could this fat parson 
preach? He preached to nobody; he delegated that task 
to a journeyman soul-saver, at a pound a week. 
From so magnificent a mansion, how could he descend 
to the humble church and bid a few pursy farmers 
and leather-leggin keepers, and sleek silk-stocking va- 
lets — repent ? How could he bid the rustic labourers 
"repent, return, and live?" No, that was contrary to 
the depopulating policy — they must march off and half 
living, die by inches. 

I passed the parish church. Beautiful old fabric of 
old Norman days ! What a porch was that ! Why there 
were roses running and flowering to its very pinnacle ! 
What a little Eden was that churchyard! surrounded by 
its lofty trees, and its old ivied wall; and with rose 
bushes and graceful laurels flourishing amid its superb 
turf, and antique tombs. But the gates of this Eden 
were closed — like that of old. The stranger that would 
read its epitaphs and enjoy its cool solitude, 

Must fetch the sexton and his keys, 
Endure his talk and pay his fees. 

The poor man that would visit his wife's grave must do 
it on Sunday at service time. 

I went on; and everywhere were beauty and silence. 
Here and there might be seen a farm-house ; but rarely 
a cottage. The old stone-breaker on the road, in an- 
swer to my enquiries, replied with a shake of the head — 
"Queer times, Sir. His lordship pulls down all the 
cottages and never builds any. If you want to know 

where the labourers live, it is at R there," 

pointing towards the manufacturing town, a few miles 
farther. 

Such are. the grand processes of our modern, phi- 
losophy, Christianity, and wisdom. Let us trace their 
effects in the history of the meldrum family. 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Tranelated for " Howitt's Journal,*' 

FROM LaMARTINE'S " HiSTOIRE DBS GlRONDINS." 

(Continued from p. 151.) 

THE REMOVAL OF VOLTAIRE'S REMAINS TO THE 
PANTHEON. 

It was at the same epoch (the Bordeaux election) 
that the National Assembly ordered the removal of Vol- 
taire's remains to the Pantheon. It was philosophy 
avenging herself on the anathemas which had pursued 



the ashes of this great innovator. The body of Voltaire, 
who died at Paris in 1778, had been transported secretly 
during the night by his nephew to the church of the 
abbey of Sellieres in Champagne. When the nation 
sold this abbey, the towns of Troyes and Romilly dis- 
puted the glory of possessing and honouring the remains 
of the man of the age. The city of Paris, where he 
had rendered up his last sigh, claimed its right as a 
capital, and addressed a petition to the National Assem- 
bly, to demand that the body of Voltaire should be given 
up to them, and be deposited in the Pantheon, the ca- 
thedral of philosophy. The assembly adopted this idea 
with transport. 

On 11th June, the department and the municipal 
body went in procession to the barrier of Charenton to 
receive the body of Voltaire. It was deposited on the 
site- of the Bastille, like a conqueror reposing on his 
trophies. The bier of the exile was raised within sight 
of the crowd. A pedestal was formed for him of stones, 
torn out of the foundation of this fortress of ancient 
tyranny. Thus Voltaire dead, triumphed over the stones 
which had imprisoned him when in life. On one of 
these stones was read these words : — " Receive in this 
place, where despotism enchained thee, the honours which 
thy country ordains thee." 

The following dav, in a splendid sunshine which had 
dissipated the clouds of a rainy night, an innumerable 
crowd arrived to accompany the car which was to carry 
the body to the Pantheon. This car was drawn by 
twelve white horses four abreast; the reins of these 
horses, their manes decorated with gold and flowers, 
were held by men dressed in an antique costume, such 
as are seen on triumphal medals. This car bore a 
funeral couch on which was seen extended and crowned 
an image of the philosopher. The National Assembly, 
the deputies, the magistrates, the constitutional bodies, 
and the army surrounded, preceded or followed the 
sarcophagus. The Boulevards, the streets, the public 
squares, the windows, the roofs of houses, the very 
branches of the trees swarmed with people. The dull 
murmurs of vanquished intolerance could not compre- 
hend this enthusiasm. All eyes followed the car. The 
new belief felt that this was her victory, and that philo- 
sophy remained mistress of the field of battle. 

The order of this pageant was majestic, and spite of 
all its profane and theatrical pomp, an inward joy of 
intellectual triumph might be read on many counte- 
nances. Numerous detachments of cavalry opened 
the procession, as though henceforth arms even were to 
enter the service of intelligence. Then came drummers 
wearing crape, and beating a funeral march, accompa- 
nied by the firing of cannon, which rolled behind. Next 
the students of the Paris colleges, the patriotic societies, 
the battalions of the National Guard, printers and 
workmen employed in the destruction of the Bastille, 
the former carrying with them a travelling printing- 
press which printed on its way hymns in honour of Vol- 
taire ; the latter bearing chains, iron-collars, bolts, and 
cannon balls found in the dungeons and arsenals of the 
state-prisons. Then busts of Voltaire, Mirabeau, and 
Rousseau appeared. Upon a platform was exhibited the 
verbal-process of the electors of '89, that Hegira of the 
insurrection ; upon another the citizens of the Faubourg 
St. Antoitie exhibited also a model of the Bastille, the 
flag from the donjon, and a young girl, dressed en ama~ 
zone, who had fought at the siege of that terrible prison. 
Pikes, surmounted with the Phrygian cap of liberty, rose 
here and there above the heads of the multitude 
which followed. A paper on one of these pikes bore the 
following inscription, — " Liberty was born of this 
steel." 

All the actors, and actresses of the Paris theatres 
followed the statue of him, who, during sixty years had 
inspired them. The titles of his principal works were, 
engraved on a pyramid which represented his immortal- 
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ity. His statue made of gold, crowned with laurel, was 
borne by citizens clothed in the costumes of the people 
and the ages whose manners he had painted. A small 
coffer, also of gold contained the seventy volumes of his 
works. The members of the different learned societies 
and of the principal academies throughout the king* 
dom surrounded this ark of philosophy. 

Numerous bands of musicians, some accompanying 
the procession, others stationed along its route, saluted 
the passage of the car with exciting symphonies and 
filled the air with an harmonious enthusiasm. The 
cortege paused before the principal theatres; hymns 
were chanted in honour of his genius, and the multi- 
tude again pursued its march. Having in this manner 
reached the quay which bears the name of Voltaire, the 
car paused before the house of M. de TiUette, where 
Voltaire had died, and where his heart was preserved. 
Green trees, garlands of foliage and crowns of roses 
decorated the front of this house. Upon it might be 
read this celebrated inscription, — " His spirit is every- 
where and his heart is here" Young girls, clothed in 
white and crowned with flowers, covered the steps of 
an amphitheatre erected before the house. Madame de 
Villette, to whom Voltaire had been a second father, in 
all the splendour of her beauty and the emotion of her 
tears, advanced from amid them, and placed on the 
brow of the great man, the most .beautiful of all his 
crowns, the filial crown. Some stanzas of the poet Ch$- 
nier, one of the men who cherished most, and preserved 
till his death — the worship of Voltaire, burst forth at this 
moment, clothed in the religious tones of music. Madame 
de Villette and the young girls descended from the am- 
phitheatre into the street strewn with flowers, and 
walked before the car. The Theatre Francais which 
was then in the Faubourg St.Qermaine, had converted its 
peristyle into a triumphal arch. On each column was 
encrusted a medallion containing in letters of bronze 
the titles of Voltaire's dramas. On the pedestal of his 
statue erected at the door of the theatre was written, 
— " He wrote Irene at eighty -three, at seventeen JEdipe!" 

This immense procession of posthumous glory did not 
reach the Pantheon till ten at night. The day had not 
been long enough for this triumph. Voltaire's bier was 
placed at the Pantheon between the remains of Descar- 
tes and Mirabcau, the predestined place of this inter- 
mediate genius, between philosophy and politics, be- 
tween thought and action. 

This apotheosis of modern philosophy, in the midst of 
the great events which agitated the public mind, shews us 
clearly that the Revolution understood itself, and that it 
wished to be the inauguration of the two great princi- 
ples represented by this bier: intelligence and liber- 
ty ! It was intelligence who entered triumphant over 
the ruins of birth into the capital of Louis XTV. It was 
philosophy who took possession of the city and of the 
temple of Sainte-Genevieve. 

Voltaire, this sceptical genius of modern France, uni- 
ted in himself the double passion of the people of that 
epoch ; the passion of destruction and the thirst for in- 
novation; the hatred of prejudice and the love of en- 
lightenment This genius, not the most exalted, but the 
most vast in France, has, as yet, alone been judged by 
his idolaters or his enemies. Impiety has deified his 
vices; superstition anathematized his very virtues; and 
despotism, when it again seized upon France, felt that 
Voltaire must be dethroned before tyranny could be re- 
installed. Napoleon during fifteen years kept writers 
and journals in his pay to degrade, defile, and deny the 
genius of Voltaire. He hated the name of Voltaire with 
the hatred of physical force for the force of mind. The 
church, once re-established, could no longer permit his 
name to shine forth with resplendent glory : the church 
had a right to hate the genius of Voltaire, but not to 
deny it. 

If men are to be judged by their works, Voltaire is 



incontestibly the most powerful writer of modem En- 
rope. None other, through the sole force of genius and 
of will, ever caused so great a revolution in mind. 
His pen aroused a whole world, and shook to its 
foundations more than the empire of Charlemagne, 
the European empire of a theocracy. His genius 
was not so much strength as light God had not so 
much destined him to consume with fire as to enlighten. 
Wherever he entered, there he bore the light of day 
with him. 

Voltaire was born a plebeian in an obscure street of 
old Paris. Whilst Louis XIV. and Bossuet reigned in 
the pomp of absolute power and Catholicism at Ver- 
sailles, the child of the people, the Moses of disbelief 
grew up, close in their neighbourhood, unknown. Tlie 
throne and the altar had attained in Trance their apo- 
gee. The Duke of Orleans as Begent governed in an in- 
terregnum. 

The most perfect laxity of morals succeeded to the 
last years of monkish austerity of Louis XIV.'s reipi. 
Voltaire, as precocious in his audacity as in his genius, 
already began to play with those weapons of thought, of 
which later he made so terrible a use. The disbelief of 
this period arose out of debauchery, instead of out of 
enquiry. Independence of thought was more a freedom 
of morals than a conclusion of the intellect Tfcere was 
moral vice in this irreligion. Voltaire's mission was 
commenced by the ridicule and the defiling of holy 
things, which even in their destruction should be al- 
ways treated with respect. Thus originated that levity, 
irony, and too often that cynical spint in the heart and 
on the lips of the Apostle of Season. His journey to 
England gave assurance and gravity to his disbelief He 
had in ranee known only free thinkers, in London he 
became acquainted with philosophers. He was enthu- 
siastic, with the enthusiasm of discovery about this 
eternal reason. In a nature as active as is the French, 
this enthusiasm and this hatred would not remain 
merely speculative as in a northern intellect. Scarcely 
himself convinced, he wished to convince in his turn. 
His whole life became one act multiplied in a thousand 
ways, yet tending to one sole aim; — the abolition of 
theocracy and the establishment of tolerance and liberty 
in all modes of worship. He laboured at this work with 
all the gifts God had endowed him with, as well as with 
falsehood, cunning, slander and bitterness, and immo- 
rality of spirit; he employed all his weapons, even those 
which are interdicted by the respect of God and man; 
his virtue, his honour, his glory, were sacrificed to the 
overthrowing of the old system. 

From the day when he had resolved uoon this war 
against priestcraft, he sought out allies for himself. His 
alliance with the King of Prussia had no other cause. 
He needed thrones to uphold his cause against the 
priestly body. Frederick, who believed in the same phi- 
losophy, only carrying it still farther, even to Atheism 
and contempt of man, was the Dyonisius of this modern 
Plato. Voltaire redoubled his audacity under the pro- 
tection of this sceptre. He affected, or perhaps really 
felt, a reverence lor the absolute power of kings. He 
even went so far as to worship their very weaknesses ; 
he excused the infamous vices of Frederick, bowed be- 
fore the mistresses of Louis XIV. like the Theban 
courtesan who built a pyramid from the fruits of her 
debauchery, Voltaire never blushed at any prostitution 
of his genius, provided the wages of his compliance 
served to purchase enemies to priestcraft. He enrolled 
these by thousands throughout Europe, and especially in 
France. Kings still remembered the middle ages and 
thrones outraged by the Popes. They could not see the 
clergy, whose power was as great as their own over the 
people, without a secret hatred. Parliaments, the civil 
clergy, bodies formidable to sovereigns themselves, de- 
tested the clergy even whilst protecting their decrees. 
The warlike, corrupt, and ignorant nobility were, as a 
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body, inclined wholly to embrace disbelief, as relieving 
them from moral restraint. Such were the element* or 
this revolution in religion. Voltaire, with the glance of 
passion which i» even still more far-seeing than the 
glance of genius, comprehended the full spintof his age. 
He would not hare succeeded in making his age on age 
of reflection, but he could make it smile. He never at- 
tacked in the front, never undisguised, fearing to draw 
upon himself the rigour of the laws. The modem 
JBsop, he attacked under feigned names the tyranny he 
wished to destroy. He concealed his hate in the drama, 
light poetry, romance, history, and in hie very witti- 
cisms. His genius shewed itself in perpetual allusions 
comprehended by his age, but giving no warrant for at- 
tack to his enemies. This combat of one man against 
the priesthood, of an individual against an institution, 
of one life against eighteen centuries, was not, however, 
without a certain courage. 

Yoltaire did not suffer martyrdom in his person but 
he did in his name. He sacrificed it both during hi* 
life and after his death ; he condemned his own ashes to 
be scattered to the winds, and to not even find the asy- 
lum of a tomb. He endured long exile, in order to 
procure the liberty of combatting. At eighty years of age, 
infirm, and feeling himself about to die, he made hasty 
preparations for one more struggle and then expired for 
from the abode of his old age. The inexhaustible vigour 
of his mind never failed him for a moment. His gaiety 
rose almost into genius, and beneath this pleasantry of 
his whole life you yet feel's serious power of persever- 
ance and deep conviction. The brightness and vivacity 
of his wit, however, frequently concealed the profundity 
of his design. This devotion of his, is his virtue in the 
eyes of posterity. Yet he was not truth, only the pre- 
cursor of truth. One thing was wanting in him : die 
love of God. He perceived God through his intellects 
and he abhorred the phantoms which eyes of darknes, 
had mistaken for Him and adored in His stead. He 
rent in anger the clouds which hindered the Divine Idea 
from shining in its full glory upon men, but his worship 
consisted rather in the hatred: of error than in faith in 
the Divinity- The religious sentiment, that sublimest of 
all thoughts, that sentiment which enkindled by enthu- 
siasm ascends to God, as a flame uniting itself with Him 
in the unity of the Creator with His creations, this 
sentiment was not cherished in Voltaire's soul. And 
from this want sprang the evil results of his philosophy. 
It neither created morality, worship, nor charity ; it only 
decomposed and destroyed. Cold negation, mocking 
and corrosive it acted as a poison, it frose, it killed ; it 
did not vivify. It created sceptics instead of believers. 
The religious reaction was speedy and universal. This 
was to be expected. Impiety may cleanse the soul of 
superstitious errors, but it does not nil the heart of man. 
Irreligion is never destined to destroy a religion upon 
the earth. A new faith is needed to supersede an old 
faith. It is only a mora enlightened religion which can 
triumph over a deposed and corrupt one. The earth 
can never remain without an altar. 

(To be continued.) 



MZMOIB OP ANNA COBA MOWATT. 

By Maay Howitt. 

(Continued from p. 14ft ,) 

Partly in consequence of Mr. Mowatt's residence in 
Europe, and partly from an affection of the eyes, 
he gave up his profession of barrister, and was sub- 
sequently indnced to embark to a large extent in com- 
mercial speculations, when unfortunately one of those 
terrible crises occurring which convulse the whole mer- 



cantile world, he, together with thousands of others, 
found himself on the brink of ruin. m 

A time of dreadful anxiety succeeded : sleepless nights 
and days of uncertainty and apprehension. In a few 
weeks the worst, as they believed, was known, immense 
loss must be sustained, but still there was a chance of 
something being saved. Mrs. Mowatt who was extremely 
attached to their residence, where the brightest and hap- 
piest portion of her life had been spent, was willing to 
make any present sacrifice for the hope of returning in 
better days to this favourite place. 

Misfortunes, however, never come alone; and now, 
as if to prove the truth of the.adage, scarcely had they 
summoned a cheerful courage to look the future in the 
face, when a new sorrow, and one more appalling than 
all the rest, befel them. The affection of the eyes, which 
had first made its appearance in Germany, again se- 
verely attacked Mr. Mowatt. It was impossible for him 
now to re-commence his professional duties; his suffer- 
ings were of the most excruciating character, and for a 
long period from this time, he was unable to fix his eyes 
upon a book for above five minutes together. 

Here, indeed, was deep cause of anxiety and distress. 
It was a dark and a melancholy season ; yet still out of 
darkness comes light, and now the young wife, not yet 
twenty, determined to use some of those splendid gifts 
which God had given her to retrieve their shipwrecked 
fortunes, and to lighten, if possible, the load of misfor- 
tune which pressed so heavily on her husband. Hitherto 
her talents had been employed only to embellish life ; 
now they must be used to produce the very means of 
life; hitherto she had unconsciously been exercising 
and perfecting her powers amid the toy of youth and 
the ease of affluence, now their nobler uses must be 
tried amid the trials of adversity. God truly gives us 
no powers in vain ! 

Some time before these domestic events occurred, Mr. 
Vandenhoff had been giving dramatic readings in vari- 
ous cities of the Union, which had been extremely suc- 
cessful ; Mrs. Mowatt had herself attended those which 
he had given in New York. "We know already that she 
excelled in reading aloud, and in private she had been 
accustomed to read and recite for the amusement of her 
friends, and sometimes in lar$e assemblies. Her first 
idea therefore was to give publicly a course of readings 
of this class, the taste for them being very great in 
America. . 

She had, however, one difficulty to overcome in the 
very outset, and this was to induce her husband to enter 
into her plans, for without his full consent she could do 
nothing. At length this being obtained, she opened her 
views to a young sister, Mary, who had resided with 
her since her marriage, but so entirely did this sister, 
who was of a gentle and shrinking nature, disapprove, 
so violent was her grief and so earnest her efforts to dis- 
suade, that Mrs. ICowatt determined thenceforth to take 
counsel of no one, lest thereby her own resolution 
might be shaken. Silently and sedulously she set about 
preparing herself for the undertaking, and with the 
blessing of Heaven she hoped for success. She care- 
fully, therefore, made her selections of poetry from 
Scott, Byron, Milton, etc, to all of which she wrote ap- 
propriate introductions, making at the same time such 
other preparation as she considered needful. Her reso- 
lution and courage never failed her as long as she 
worked in secret; out so much had she been affected by 
her much loved sister's grief, that even when all her 
preparations were finished, and she ready to commence, 
she thought it best not to consult with her family— her 
father's disapprobation especially she could not brave. 

For reasons which every reader will perfectly appre- 
ciate, she fclt that she could uot commence this new and 
public life in New York, where she had been known 
under circumstances so totally different: she, therefore, 
selected Boston, the most intellectual city of the Union, 
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as the place of her debut. We have said already that 
in part she was induced to make these extraordinary 
efforts that she might keep the delightful home where 
she had enjoyed so much happiness. She still resided 
there — its furniture — its library — its beautiful grounds — 
its stables with her own and her young sisters' horses — 
its well-filled green-house — all remained untouched. 

Many incidents in the life of this interesting woman 
are like a page out of a romantic story rather than a 
passage from teal life ; this is one of them. From room 
to room she went gazing fondly on beloved and familiar 
objects, with a prayer in her heart that God would so 
bless her as to enable her once more to return to that 
dear home and to enjoy within its walls something of 
her former happiness. She walked through garden and 
grounds ; sate in her favourite seats ; caressed her ani- 
mals, and while her sister wept passionately, she her- 
self did not shed one tear. This was the very morning 
that she set out for Boston. 

That same merning she wrote a letter to her father, 
revealing to him her plans, with all her reasons in favour 
of them, and earnestly beseeching him not to distress 
her or to weaken her efforts by his disapproval. She 
begged of him to write immediately to her in Boston, 
that she might receive his letter before she made her 
first appearance in public, and thus, as it were, feel 
strengthened by his blessing. The dear sister, who was 
alone the depository of her secret, and who conveyed 
this letter to her father, parted with her at his very door, 
which she passed, without taking leave of her family, on 
her way to the railroad which conveyed her to Boston. 

Mrs. Mowatt's name was already favourably known to 
the press in this city by a number of fugitive poems ; 
and from the first, friends immediately gathered round 
her, cheering her by the assurance of unquestionable 
success. According to her earnest wish she received 
toe day before her appearance the much-desired letter 
from her father; as well as letters from other members 
of her family; the surprise of all, as might be expected, 
was great, but as regarded her father, from whom she 
had inherited her great energy and perseverance, he 
gave his unqualified consent, approving of her plans and 
encouraging her to the utmost. 

She had to make her debut in one of the largest pub- 
lic buildings in Boston ; and such was the excitement 
and interest already created in her behalf, that when 
she stepped upon the rostrum, she found herself standing 
before a brilliant assembly, which completely filled the 
whole building. Her heart almost died within her ; all 
at once she seemed to become aware of the momentous 
step she had taken ; everything was at stake. Had she 
not over-calculated her powers ? She had risked all to 
save her beloved husband and the remnants of his for- 
tune, and if she had deceived herself, and should now 
fail, it was a double ruin and disgrace. She had no 
one to aid her ! she stood there a stranger and alone, 
without even the aid of music to fill up any pause or 
allow her an interval of rest. These, however, were 
but the natural doubts of a moment. 

The audience, as we have been told, were intensely 
interested in her appearance, she looked younger, even 
than she was, and pale as a marble statue— the intensity 
of her feelings made her cold as death,— she was dressed 
m plain clear white muslin, with a natural white rose, 
her favourite flower, in her hair and her bosom. She 
put up a secret prayer to Heaven for success, and the 
next moment calmly commenced her reading. How she 
performed she herself had not the slightest idea, and 
wen the audience applauded she was too much ab- 
sorbed by her own deep feeling to notice it. It is said 
that she did not even tremble, and her lips, though co- 
lourless as her dress, never quivered. On coming out 
the people thronged about her ; they overwhelmed her 
with their enthusiastic approval; they congratulated her 
on her entire success— told her she would go through 



the whole Union with triumph, and would in the end 
make a large fortune. 

She had not shed a tear through the whole of their 
misfortunes, nor even on that sad morning when with 
her sister she took a last farewell of her beautiful home, 
now, however, the flood-gates of her feelings seemed 
opened. She rushed alone into her chamber, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees, thanked Heaven from the 
depths of her soul and wept abundantly • 

The sympathy of the whole city was with her. She 
repeated her readings night after night with increased 
success. Her heart was cheered and assured, and now 
she was naturally impatient to return to New York, that 
she might afford her father an opportunity of hearing 
her and witnessing her success. Her fame had already 
gone before her; and on her way thither she gave her 
readings at the city of Providence. The Americans have 
a much greater taste for and enjoyment in entertainments 
of this kind than we have, and the idea of realizing a con- 
siderable fortune by means of them appeared anything 
but chimerical. 

Her return to New York afforded the greatest plea- 
sure to her immediate connections and to the public in 
general: her father, too liberal and high-minded to en- 
tertain any petty pride, openly gave her efforts his sanc- 
tion — her numerous sisters did the same — but she had 
here to see a new phasis of human nature. 

Public applause and sympathy were with her ; new 
friends and admirers gathered around her; she was 
likely to become an object of universal love and admi- 
ration ; but many an old and beloved friend, who had 
flattered her'in prosperity, now was ashamed of and coldly 
deserted her ; the dearest friend she had, excepting her 
sisters, in her own family, one to whom she had looked 
up as almost to a mother, now totally dissevered herself 
from her; according to her conventional notions she had 
lost caste and was degraded. Oh, pride ! how cruel and 
one-sided thou art. She was cut to the heart, she who 
had bravely faced misfortune, and had shewn a courage 
through severe trial which surpassed that of a man, was 
disarmed and enfeebled by the unkindness of those she 
loved. Her health gave way ; she fell dangerously ill, 
and appeared to all to stand on the brink of the grave. 
Her medical men gave it as their opinion, that the 
shock which her feelings had sustained, and not her phy- 
sical and mental exertions, was killing her. A severe 
illness succeeded, which confined her to her bed for 
many months, and which consequently prevented her 
pursuing her public avocations. For two years she was 
a confirmed invalid. 

A great work, however, was wrought within her soul, 
which taught her submission and patience, and which 
shewed her that every trial, however severe, is permitted 
by the Divine Father as a means of purification and of 
attracting his creatures still nearer to himself. Under 
this influence she wrote the following little poem, which 
we select from a great number of others written at this 
time, and which all breathe the spirit of the humble and 
trusting Christian. 

THY WILL BE DON*. 

Thy will be done! heavenly King, 

I bow my head to thy decree ; 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

Its upward flight, great God, to thee ! 

Though I must still on earth abide, 
To toil and groan and suffer here, 

To seek for peace on sorrow's tide. 
And meet the world's unfeeling jeer. 

When heaven seemed dawning on my view. 

And I rejoiced my race was run, 
Thy righteous hand the bliss withdrew; 

And Mill I say " Thy will be done ! " 
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And though the world can never more 

A world of sunshine be to me, 
Though all my fairy dreams are o'er, 

And care pursues where'er I flee. 

Though friends I loved — the dearest — best, 
Were scattered by the storm away, 

And scarce a hand I warmly pressed 
As fondly presses mine to day. 

Yet must I live — must live for those 
Who mourn the shadow on my brow, 

"Who feel my hand can soothe their woes, 
Whose faithful hearts I gladden now. 

Yes, I will live-— live to fulfil 

The noble mission scarce begun, 
And pressed with grief to murmur still, 

AU Wise ! All Just ! " Thy will be done ! " 

During this long and severe illness the beautiful home 
which Mrs. Mowatt had made such extraordinary efforts to 
save, was sold, and though it had passed away from her 
for ever, so fondly did her affections still cling to it, that 
one of the first drives she took during her convalescence 
was to visit it. The stripped and deserted rooms had a 
melancholy aspect ; the gardens were neglected and 
overgrown with weeds ; it furnished the most complete 
contrast that could be conceived, to its former state. A 
pang went to the heart of its young mistress, and yet she 
returned to her less ostentatious home in the city, 
though sorrowful, yet submissive to the will of God, let 
it be whatever it might. 

About this time, her husband became the principal 
partner in a publishing business, and weak as she was, 
the whole force of her mind was turned to aid him in 
this undertaking. Wives like this, are truly what wives 
were meant to be, help-mates in the truest sense of the 
word. For some time she had written both in her own 
and under an assumed name in various newspapers and 
magazines. Under the name of Mrs. Helen Berkley, 
she wrote a series of articles which were popular from 
one end of the Union to the other ; which were trans- 
lated into German, and reprinted in London ; the titles 
of some of these are "Inconvenient Acquaintance," 
" Practitioners and Patients ;" " Sketches of Celebrated 
Persons," and the longest a one volume novel was en- 
titled " The Fortune Hunter." It may perhaps be as 
well to remark here that a keen satirical vein runs 
through most of these works which may be ascribed to 
the wounds which she had received from her worldly 
friends and which, while they had tended to open her 
eyes to the falsehood of the world, had made her clair- 
voyant as it were, to its faults and follies. 

The success of these works induced Mrs. Mowatt to 
write in her own name, and then curious enough, an 
attack was made upon her by some of the sapient cri- 
tics for imitating what they called " The* witty Helen 
Berkley." Besides these works we must mention ano- 
ther class which she prepared for her* husband's pub- 
lishing concern, many of them while she was lying upon 
her bed of sickness, the titles and numbers of which 
will astonish every one " On the management of the 
Sick," " Cookery for the Sick," "Cookery and General 
House-keeping," V Etiquette for Gentlemen," "Eti- 
quette for Ladies," "Etiquette of Matrimony," "On 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet," "On Embroidery," 
" A Book of the Toilette," this last little book, singular 
to say, bocame very popular from its containing some 
wonderful cosmetics the receipts for which were fur- 
nished to her by a relative, to whom they had descended 
as an heirloom, and which set the ladies, far and wide, 
to stew and boil the specified roots and ingredients for 
such cosmetics as had probably belonged to the class 
which Mrs. Primrose and her daughters prepared. Be- 
sides these, she abridged the Life of Goethe and Madame 



D'Arblay's Life and Letters. All the above and com- 
pilations with the exception of the two last, were ex- 
tremely successful, edition after edition was sold, and 
much money was made by them. 

We must now relate a little circumstance which ap- 
pears to us as remarkable as any which have gone before, 
and which proves that the conscientious discharge of 
duty, together with a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
form the basis of Mrs. Mowatt's character. A singular 
chance brought her acquainted with a family of British 
emigrants of the name of Grey, who, after having gone 
through a series of the most grievous sufferings, were then 
literally perishing with hunger in that land of plenty. 
The father was blind, and the mother, in an advanced 
stage of a mortal malady, was unable to support her 
family, which consisted of several children, the young- 
est about two years old. Mrs. Mowatt did not shrink 
from the picture of abject, hopeless misery before her ; 
on the contrary, all that we have heard of Sisters of 
Charity doing, was done in this case by this angelic 
woman ; she clothed, she fed, she comforted them ; she 
diffused light amid darkness, hope amid despair. 
Within a month of each other the parents died, and 
Mrs. Mowatt found three young orphans upon her hands, 
but she neither relaxed in her charity nor was dismayed 
by the weight or the responsibility of the charge. 

With the consent of her husband, who had nobly co- 
operated in her works of Christian love, they adopted 
the children to whom, having no family of their own, 
they had become greatly attached. To do all this how- 
ever much self-sacrifice and self-denial was needed ; 
but they had fortitude enough for this which is the se- 
verest trial of the sincerity of charity as well as of any 
other virtue. For the sake of these otherwise, friend- 
less children, she was willing to bear and to exert her- 
self, often beyond her strength. Among other things, 
we may mention that she made the clothes even of the 
boys herself and gave them all daily instruction. How 
noble is such a woman ! Far more admirable was she 
making, with her own hands, clothes for her orphans, 
than if she had remained the brightest ornament merely 
of wealth and fashion. Three years have passed since 
these excellent people have become responsible to God 
and man for these orphan children, and so far, this deed 
of Christianity has brought, and promises yet to bring, 
abundant blessings. The children are lovely in person 
and disposition, and devotedly attached to their benefac- 
tors. 

It was at this time that the works of Miss Bremer, 
through my translations, made their way into America, 
and afforded as much pleasure, and created as great a 
sensation as they have done elsewhere, and must of 
necessity do, on their first introduction wherever sound 
moral sentiment forms the foundation of social life. In 
Mrs. Mowatt's heart they met with the sincerest res- 
ponse ; for her mode of action had long been framed 
instinctively upon the principles advocated and incul- 
cated by Miss Bremer. No wonder therefore, that she 
seized upon them with the utmost avidity, and hence it 
is that her longest work, "Evelyn," written soon 
after this period, is formed so entirely upon the Bremer 
model. In this work as well as in the "Fortune 
Hunter." the intelligent reader will also become aware 
of the infusion of another and a nobler spirit, even than 
that of Miss Bremer — the spirit of Swedenborgian the- 
ology which had now been for some time embraced by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt. 

The history of this conversion, if so it may be 
called, is not less extraordinary than interesting, but 
we will hardly venture to communicate all we know, 
because the world is not yet prepared for the truths of 
spiritual life. At the important period to which we al- 
lude, a period of sickness and deep trial, knowledge was 
obtained through suffering, — ever one of our di- 
vinest teachers, which at once gave a new tone and a new 
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value to this world and the next The young wife be- 
came, as it were, the teacher of the husband, and as in 
former days, he had guided and tutored her intellect, 
she now awakened and instructed his nobler spiritual 



Unfortunately the publishing business in which Mr. 
Mowatt embarked, was unsuccessful, and new losses and 
disappointments for the time depressed them. But let 
no one despair until he have tried every power which is 
within him. Mrs. Mowatt had many resources yet. It 
had been told her that nothing which she could write, 
would be so productive as dramatic literature, for 
which every one who knew her, believed her eminently 
qualified. This induced her to make the attempt, and 
in the spring of 1846, she wrote her first comedy called 
"Fashion" which was offered to the manager of the 
Park theatre, New York ; no sooner read than accepted, 
and splendidly brought out 

The design of this piece was to satirise the life of the 
parvenues of America, and it is undoubtedly indebted for a 
great deal of its faithful portraiture of life and its keen sa- 
tire to the author's own experience and sufferings. To the 
surprise of the young writer, its success was unlimited; no 
American play was ever so brilliantly successful, and it 
still keeps its place on the stage. 

In Philadelphia it was also brought out and equally 
well received. The managers of the Walnut-street 
theatre where it was performed, invited Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowatt to that city, that they might witness its perform- 
ance. They accented the invitation and were enter- 
tained three days m the handsomest manner at the ex- 
pense of these liberal managers. On the night of the 
performance which Mr. and Mrs Mowatt were to attend, 
the bills presented to them were printed in Letters of 
gold on white satin. After the play, the audience 
having discovered that the young authoress was in the 
house, called for her most enthusiastically. For the 
first time she that night was compelled to rise from her 
box and bow to a theatrical audience, little thinking 
that in less than two months from that time she herself 
would become familiar with the stage, and make her 
curtsey before the footlights of that very theatre. 

After the play she was requested to go behind the 
scenes, to be introduced to the principal performers. 
It was a formidable thing, they were ranged upon the 
stage in a semicircle to receive her ; she made a little 
acknowledgement to all, as well as her embarrassment 
would permit, and the following day sent a present to 
each of the five ladies in 'the piece. One of these five 
it will be interesting to our readers to know, was Miss 
Susan Cushman, now so delightfully familiar to the 
British public 

The great success of this piece caused the managers of 
some of the principal theatres to make her very tempting 
offers to adopt the stage. Hie acting manager of the 
Park theatre had two years before, when he witnessed 
her dramatic readings, offered her the same induce- 
ments, but these, at that time, she indignantly refused. 
Her pride had not yet been wholly conquered, she had, 
however, since then, suffered a great deal, had gained 
far greater independence of character, more deter- 
mination o£ spirit and greater liberality of views. The 
shackles which had then, in some degree, bound her to 
society and i» slavish conventionalities were now 
broken. — She was tree and she dared to do whatever 
was not contrary to her own pure conscience* 

The only impediment which stood in hex way was the 
extreme delicacy of her health. However after con- 
sultation with physicians she obtained her husband's 
consent, and after considerable difficulty the consent 
also of her father, who simply said that if she had but 
the courage to do in public what he had seen her re- 
peatedly do in private, her success was certain. On the 
other hand, again came in the opposition of family con- 
nections ; threats, entreaties, prayers, and tears, were 



used to deter her. All this caused her so much pain 
and agitated her mind so fearfully, that to make an end 
of it, having gained the consent of her husband and 
father, she determined to expedite the final step that 
these distressing interferences might be ended. The 
time for her debk was fixed, only allowing about three 
weeks for the necessary preparatory study and instruc- 
tion in stage business, and through the whole of that pe- 
riod she was persecuted and annoyed by letters, and 
warnings; but having advanced thus far, no efforts 
would turn her back. 

She was to make her debtaat the Park theatre, in the 
" Lady of Lyons." The eventful morning of the re- 
hearsal came, and this is a more severe trial to a de- 
butante, than the actual appearing before the public. 

The gloomy theatre dimly lighted with gas almost 
chilled her. All the persons belonging to the theatre 
were collected round tie scenes ready to sneer or laugh, 
or with malicious pleasure to confuse the novice ; but 
Mrs. Mowatt, summoning all her energies, resolved to do 
her very best, and regardless of all nresent, to act her 
part, exactly as she would do it before the public at 
night; she took all by surprise, as they afterwards 
frankly confessed, and when the second act was finished 
each, in the kindest manner, did his utmost to help her 
—the very actors themselves applauded, which is the 
highest species of praise, because it is the most unusual. 
No one doubted the success which awaited her. 

(To be concluded next week.) 



CAPITAL PTJKISHMBNT. 

By Fabdbbic Bowton, 

Honorary Secretary to the Society far the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 

No. X. 

THB MORALITY OF HAHGZNO INHOCmfT MBK. CQWCLC- 
BION OF THB MOBAL ABGUHBTr. 

We have so far considered whether the legal destruc- 
tion of undoubted malefactors is justifiable : we will now 
Eroceed to enquire how far a punishment can be said to 
e moral that frequently despatches persons altogether 
innocent of the crime for which they professedly suffer. 
The fact that the gallows has destroyed many guiltless 
persons, is one of the strongest arguments that can be 
employed to prove the immorality of the practice. In 
professing to " copy with awe the one Paternal Mind/' 
we assume one important attribute of the Deity, and 
stupidly forget another, which is absolutely necessary 
for the right exercise of the first. We claim God's 
right to judge, but forget that we have not hie Faculty 
of Discernment. We brandish His sword of Omnipo- 
tence, and forget that we have not His eye of Omnis- 
cience. I see anything but morality in that : I see in it 
an infinite immorality. 

It seems to me a principle from which there can be 
no departure, that man can have no right to inflict any 
penalty which he cannot recall if hejfind that he has in- 
flicted it in error. The limitation of the human facul- 
ties is a natural sign that there should be a limitation, in 
human punishments. And when we farther reflect upon 
the horrible and atrocious mistakes which man nas 
made in the use of this penalty of death, we find out 
argument confirmed and enforced by experience toe, 
degree that makes our conclusion absolute. 

The ruler of one age thought that the Albigenses 
were criminals, and destroyed them ; the ruler of an- 
other deemed Protestants worthy of death, and burned 
them alive in Smithfield: a thira ruler ordered the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Within the last 160 yean, 
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40,000 persons have been found guilty of witchcraft hi 
Great Britain, and have teen killed t>y British rulers! 
What a fine moral judge must man be to make such 
awful blunders! 

But it is not so much of errors in the perception of 
crime that I would here speak, as of mistakes in the de- 
tection of the criminals. Men by hundreds hare been 
tried, condemned, and killed, for offences which they 
never committed at all — the real criminals escaping ! 
From the mournfully numerous list of such cases, I se- 
lect a few striking instances. 

In the evidence given by Sir Frederic Pollock, the 
present Lord Chief Baron, before the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners, it was stated that for a long period past, an 
innocent individual had been executed in England every 
three years. Sir James Mackintosh made a similar 
statement. And Sir Fitsroy Kelly has asserted that this 
is far below the real average : that since 1800 more than 
forty innocent persons have been destroyed. Sheriff 
Wilde, in his evidence before the same committee, gave 
some appalling accounts corroborative of these facts. 
They max therefore be taken for granted. But not to 
rely on general assertions, let us take a few well-known 
individual cases. 

At a public meeting in Exeter Hall, held in May, 1848, 
I heard Mr. O'Connell relate a circumstance of this 
kind. Three brothers of the name of Cremen, whom 
he had been employed to defend, were found guilty, and 
hanged, in Ireland ; their innocence being subsequently 
proved beyond a doubt. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Cork, in April, 
1845, Captain Sullivan mentioned a case which came 
within his own experience. Two young men, named 
Tobin and Burke, were, not long before, sentenced to 
execution for murder. When the time for their destruc- 
tion arrived, a quarter of an hour's respite was asked 
of the Sheriff, to enable the men to receive an answer 
to some enquiries which they said would prove their in- 
nocence. The delay was denied them, and they were 
hanged. The execution was scarcely over when a res- 
pite arrived. The enquiries set on foot had proved the 
entire, guiltlessness of the supposed criminals ! 

A case is on record of a young man being apprehend- 
ed on the charge of murdering his father. The old man 
was found dead, and the prints of the son's shoes were 
traced in the snow to and from the father's cottage; the 
shoes themselves being found by the officers under the 
prisoner's bed. He was hanged. Shortly after, his sister 
confessed the crime, and stated that she had put on her 
brother's shoes to avert suspicion from herself. 

Smollett, in his " History of England," has the fol- 
lowing sentence : — " Murder was perpetrated upon an 
unfortunate woman in the neighbourhood of London, 
and an innocent man suffered death for the offence ; 
while the real criminals assisted at his execution, heard 
him appeal to Heaven for his innocence, and in the cha- 
racter of friends embraced him while he stood on the 
brink of eternity." 

At Dublin, in 1728, a surgeon was found alone in his 
house, with his maid-servant murdered. He himself 
had blood on him. He was tried and executed. Seve- 
ral years after, another man confessed the deed. 

There is also to be noticed the well-known case of a 
murder on Hounslow Heath some years ago, for which 
no fewer than three different batches of culprits were 
hanged : the two first being eventually proved altoge- 
ther guiltless. 

In one of " Chambers's Miscellanies" there is an au- 
thenticated account of a father, William Shaw by name, 
who was hanged in Edinburgh for the murder of his 
daughter. Shortly after his execution, it was found 
that the daughter had committed suicide ! 

Jonathan Dymond, in his " Essays," speaks of six men 
being hanged at one Exeter Assize, all of whom were 
afterwards proved guiltless. 



In February, 1846, a man named John Gordon wis 
executed in Rhode Island, United States, for murder. 
His innocence was subsequently established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Three years ago an aged man died confessing the 
commission of a murder in Lancashire, for which four 
men had been executed several years before, vehement- 
ly protesting their innocence. 

At Ipswich, in 1846, a man named Howell was hanged 
for a murder which everybody is now persuaded he did 
not commit. Even the chaplain of the gaol (usually the 
last official to look on the merciful side of a case) as- 
serted his positive conviction of the man's innocence. 

The recent Report of the New York Committee on 
Capital Punishment— a very valuable document— says, 
" The last execution which took place in Columbia was 
of a woman for the murder of her child. Fifteen years 
afterwards an old woman on her death-bed confessed 
the crime." The same authority informs us that in 
May, 18S4, a man named Boyington was hanged for the 
murder of one Frost, and afterwards shown to have 
been guiltless. 

Let us think next of the vast number of instances in 
which poor innocent creatures have been saved only 
at the very last moment. 

Sheriff Wilde states, that in the space of nine months 
while he was sheriff, no fewer than five persons were 
respited on the ground of innocence, solely by his ex- 
ertions : two out of the five being respited at half-past 
eleven on the night before the day on which they were 
to be hanged at eight. 

The Christian Witnas records a case at York, 
wherein a reprieve was forgotten to be sent at the right 
time by the Under-Secretary of State, and only ar- 
rived as the men who were to be executed were actu- 
ally ascending the cart ! 

That dreadful case, too, must be fresh in the general 
memory, wherein Lord Denman found by a paragraph 
in a newspaper, that execution was about to be inflicted 
on a man who had actually been reprieved, but whose 
reprieve had not been forwarded by the Recorder ! 

A recent number of the Jackson Patriot (U.S.) has 
the following paragraph : — "In the Autumn of 1833, a 
man named Ebenezer H. Miller, was convicted of the 
murder of a squaw in Kent County, in Michigan, and 
sentenced to De executed. The gallows had been 
erected on which he was to be hanged, and only two 
days were to elapse before the sentence of death was to 
be put in force, when the governor commuted it to 
confinement for life in the state-prison. Here Miller re- 
mained three years. A man named Harvey, pretended 
that he saw the murder committed, and was the prin- 
cipal witness against Miller on his trial. Not long 
since, Harvey, on his death-bed, acknowledged that he 
was the guilty nerson, and that he had charged Miller 
with the crime, in order to shift the danger of the pun- 
ishment from himself." 

In 1838, a man named Horrebow, was charged at the 
Lambeth Police Court, with murder. Several witnes- 
ses positively swore that he was the assassin ; but just 
before his trial, a man named Robertson came forward 
and confessed himself the culprit. When the two mem 
were confronted, the likeness between diem was to as- 
tonishing, that they could scarcely be told apart. 

It is a singular, but undeniable fact, that on many 
occasions men have confessed themselves guilty of 
crimes which they never committed. In Sir S. Romilly's 
Memoirs, there is an account of a man named Wood who 
was accused of mutiny. Instigated by some insane 
motive, he acknowledged the crime, and was hanged. 
His entire innocence was afterwards established. Half 
a dozen persons, at least, have proclaimed themselves 
the murderers of the bar-maid in the Regent's Park, 
who was assassinated a few years ago. And a month 
or two since, a man named George Mills, voluntarily 
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accused himself of the murder of Eliza Grimwood, al- 
though it was afterwards proved that he was hundreds 
of miles from, London at the time when the deed was 
perpetrated. 

To the multitude of knotcn cases wherein capital 
punishment has been inflicted in error, we must add the 
vast numbers in which mistake may fairly be presumed. 
If, during the last half century, forty innocent persons 
have been murdered by mistake, how much larger must 
have been the proportion years ago, when capital in- 
flictions were ten times more frequent, and when the 
blood-loving administrators of the law were even more 
careless, and still less accessible to pity, than they are 
now ? The imagination shudders as it contemplates the 
vast " army of martyrs" thus slaughtered in error : and 
the heart sickens at the thought of the solemn assevera- 
tions of innocence which have so often been despised 
and disregarded, though uttered from the very scaffold 
itself. "What conception can be more utterly horrible 
than that of a guiltless man destroyed by his fellow-crea- 
tures, in spite of protestations made on the brink of the 
grave, and sworn to, with God for his witness ! 

" O ! as man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Flays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
Angels themselves might weep ! 

To think of the poor murdered creature in his " cold, 
cold grave;" of his wretched family vainly wringing 
their hands over him whom they shall see " no more at 
all for ever ;" and of a stupid, cold-hearted world look- 
ing callously on, and permitting the atrocity to be per- 
petrated in the holy name of justice — oh, it makes the 
blood boil in our veins with indignation, and the mind 
recoil upon itself, stunned with overwhelming horror ! 

Our opponents mock us by pretending to deplore 
these " accidents" as much as we do. " To err is hu- 
man," the hypocrites tell us. •' No human institution 
is infallible— who can always be right ?" Murderers ! 
by your own logic you stand condemned. If you are 
fallible, how dare you deal the judgment of the Infalli- 
ble ? If you are liable to err, how dare you inflict an 
irrevocable doom ? If your arm may smite the wrong, 
how dare you pretend to wield the discriminating sword 
of God ? Oh, by your own shewing you are the very 
worst of assassins ; for you murder with your eyes 
open, and in defiance of the light which you admit your- 
selves to possess ! 

But what is that which you croak back to me in 
reply ? " You do your best to avoid mistakes ? — You 
take every care, and make every enquiry, that may 
preclude the chance of error ?" It is false! The re- 
verse is the fact. Government shows no anxiety on be- 
half of life. Less care is manfested respecting life than 
is shown for even the meanest species of property. In 
cases where only the value of a sixpence is involved, 
there exists a right of appeal after judgment : but in 
cases of life and death, the right is emphatically re- 
fused ! — from the sentence there can be no appeal what- 
ever. It is true that the crown possesses an overruling 
prerogative of mercy : but official apathy stands be- 
tween it and the subject, and nothing can be more diffi- 
cult than even to get a case noticed by the executive. 
There is plenty of evidence to prove the extraordinary 
difficulty which stands in the way of those who seek 
the revision of a capital sentence. Mr. Samuel War- 
ren, in his recent tale called "Now and Then," has 
graphically described such an attempt : and nothing can 
be more narrowing than the cold-blooded indifference 
exhibited by the minister of state to whom the appeal 
is made. And the picture is no fiction. It is as true as 
facts can make it. It is next to impossible to get the 
attention of the proper authorities fixed upon such 
cases : and the coldness, impassiveness, carelessness and 



obstinacy of the "powers that be" on such occasions 
would scarcely be believed but for an overwhelming 
mass of testimony from all quarters to its truth. Mr. 
Wilde, speaking of two innocent men who were ordered 
for execution, says, — "After several communications 
with Sir Robert Peel, and not until half-past eleven 
o'clock on the night before they were to be hanged, was 
I able to procure a reprieve !" In the melancholy case 
of Chalker, at Ipswich, even an hour's delay was refused, 
notwithstanding a positive assertion that the man's 
innocence could be established: and the victim was" 
hanged, though afterwards proved to be guiltless. Not 
to speak of other cases, the recent execution of Hutch - 
ings at Maidstone, may be finally referred to. When 
the application for delaying his execution was made, 
the Secretary of State was not to be found, — and the 
matter was left to the tender consideration of an under- 
secretary, who, after granting a two hours* respite, 
finally ordered the man's destruction by sending a ver- 
bal message to the South Eastern Telegraph-keeper, 
that the execution was to be proceeded with ! Surely 
the wires must have burned with the consciousness of 
guilt as they carried the infernal message ! 

One or two more considerations, and I close the 
moral argument against the gallows. 

In the first place, can the ruler have, under any cir- 
cumstances, a moral right to inflict a punishment which 
is undeniably demoralizing in its tendency ? If, as is ad- 
mitted by all, evil is found to result from the practice 
of hanging, where is the moral code that will justify 
man in its use ? To do evil that good may come, is uni- 
versally forbidden in all systems of ethics. 

Secondly, the punishment of death is immoral (that 
is, unjust between man and man) because it inflicts an 
eternal penalty upon a human offence. I am not now 
about to enter into the question of religion : that I 
leave for future chapters : but I simply urge the con- 
clusions of philosophy. That the soul enters into a 
new and unalterable state at death, reason affirms, as 
well as Revelation : and consequently he who kills the 
body sentences the soul. Now the crime punished is 
simply a question between man and the culprit : the sin 
of the act he is not called upon to measure. I maintain, 
then, that the crime committed being only a human of- 
ence, it should only be subject to a human penalty : and 
death being a divine one, it is, consequently, not at 
man's disposal. 

Thirdly, there is the following grave question to be 
answered : — Have we a moral right to destroy a fellow- 
creature for immorality, whom we have taken no pains 
to instruct in the paths of goodness ? We make no at- 
tempt to moralize our people, and yet we pretend to 
punish their wickedness. From what class come our 
criminals? From the untaught. And whose fault is it 
that a people remains unenlightened? Is it not the 
State's alone ? Yes, it is. And for every crime commit- 
ted in darkness, the neglectful State, and not the neg- 
lected culprit, is morally accountable. We leave ih£ 
child to wallow in filth and ignorance, and we hang him 
when in the necessary course of events, he becomes an 
abandoned and desperate man. Let us manfully think 
of this, and prate no more about our morality until we 
have mended our foolish and cruel neglectfulness. Let 
us educate the children, instead of strangling the men : 
let us lead them to be good, instead of leaving them to 
be destroyed when bad : let us ensure their morality 
instead of trumpeting our own ! 

But now to ascertain the full result of our enquiry 
into the morals of this matter. 

Starting with positive proof that the infliction of death 
by man on man as a punishment, is a practice not 
merely inexpedient, but largely and frightfully injurious, 
we have nowyuither seen,— That no plea of the inherent 
sinfulness of murder can justify the use of the gallows 
against the criminal, for sinfulness consists in motive, 



and motive is beyond man's ken : — That man has no 
right, under any circumstances, to kill his fellow being: 
— That the punishment of death is immoral in nature, 
being vindictive and revengeful in spirit : —That the im- 
morality of the gallows is further proved by its neglect 
of the chief end of punishment — Reformation: — That it 
is in the highest degree immoral for incapable man to 
assume the right of inflicting a penalty which only God 
can properly enforce:-— That by often destroying the in- 
nocent instead of the guilty, the gallows proves itself as 
immoral in effect, as it is clearly seen to be in tendency ' 
and that it cannot be moral to kill a culprit whom we 
have taken no pains to instruct in good. Every new view 
of the subject, therefore, leads us inevitably to this con- 
clusion—That it is as immoral to kill our fellow-men as 
it is proved to be inexpedient. 

Be it ours, then, Brethren ! boldly to adopt new ideas 
upon this subject. Let us no longer entangle ourselves 
in sophistical pleas concerning the demerit of crime — 
man's moral right to judge the motives of his fellow- 
men — the Divine Commission of the ruler, and so forth. 
Let us recognize in the term morality simply this — Our 
duty to our fellow men ; and when a brother falls into 
the gulf of crime, let us treat him at a brother, and not 
as a brute. Let us promptly bind him for the future : 
but let us not look with the revengeful eye of a savage 
on the past. We will detest his crime ; we will mark 
our horror and hatred of it : we will avoid it ourselves, 
and we will lead others to avoid it : but we will at least 
restrain our hands from exterminating him, lest when 
his accusing spirit stands confronting ours at the Eternal 
Judgment-seat of God, the blood of his neglected and 
unpitied soul should fall upon our heads who destroyed 
it! 

(To be continued.) 



REMARKABLE DREAMS. 

WARNINGS AND PEOVIDENCES. 

(Continued from page 158.) 

After the meeting, most, if not all, the young men 
went up to the humble dwelling of the hitherto despised 
teacher, besought his pardon, and begged, as a proof that 
it was freely given, that he would in future take his seat 
as formerly in the higher part of the meeting-house. 
They were greatly struck by the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of his dwelling, which, till then, they had never 
entered, and by the affectionate and childlike spirit of 
the old man. He freely forgave them, saying, in con- 
clusion, " Trouble not yourselves, for it matters not, my 
dear lads, where I sit, so that my Great Master will but 
own me!" After that time, however, he resumed his 
seat among the established preachers. 

As I have said, he removed frequently from one place 
to another, having made his will, leaving his little 
property to the poor Friends of the place wherever he 
might die. Where his death really occurred I know 
not, but he was buried at Jordans, where lie William 
Penn, Thomas Ellwood, Isaac Pennington, and other 
" ancient worthies" of the Society. He was buried late 
in the spring, in a remarkably tine and warm season, 
and it is related as a singular coincidence, if nothing 
more, that as the coffin was borne to the grave, a sudden 
and gentle fall of snow covered it and the bear- 
ers as with a garment of white, which did not fail of 
producing an effect on all who beheld it. 

IV. 

George Dilwyn was an American, a remarkable 
preacher among the Quakers. About fifty years ago he 
came over to this country on what is called a " Religious 
Visit," and being in Cornwall where I then was, and at 
George Fox's in Falmouth, soon became an object of 
great attraction, not only from his powerful preaching 



but from his extraordinary gift in conversation which he 
made peculiarly interesting from the introduction of 
singular passages in his own life and experience. 

His company was so much sought after that a general 
invitation was given by his hospitable and wealthy en- 
tertainer to all the Friends of the town and neighbour- 
hood to come and hear and see him, and evening by 
evening their rooms were crowded by visitors who sate 
on seats side by side as in a public lecture room. 

Among other things he related that during the time 
of the Revolutionary war, one of the armies passing 
through a district in which a great number of Friends 
resided, food was demanded from the inhabitants, which 
was furnished to them. The following day the adverse 
army came up in pursuit and stripped them of every 
kind of provision that remained, and so great was the 
strait to which they were reduced that absolute famine 
was before them. Their sufferings were extreme, as 
day after day went on and no prospect of relief was 
afforded to them. Death seemed to stare them in the 
face, and many a one was ready to despair ; the forests 
around them were in possession of the soldiers, and the 
game which otherwise might have yielded sustenance 
was killed and driven away. 

After several days of great distress they retired at 
night still without hope or prospect of succour; how 
great then was their surprise and cause of thankfulness 
may be conceived when, on the following morning, im- 
mense herds of wild deer were seen standing around 
their enclosures, as if driven there for their benefit. 
From whence they came none could tell, nor the cause 
of their coming, but they suffered themselves to be 
taken without resistance, and thus the whole people 
were saved and had great store of provision laid up for 
many weeks. 

Again a similar circumstance occurred near the sea 
shore, when the flying and pursuing army had stripped 
the inhabitants, and when, apparently to add to their 
distress, the wind set in with unusual violence from the 
seadrivingthe tide inland far beyond its ordinary bounds, 
so that the people near the shore were obliged to abandon 
their houses, and those in the town to retreat to their 
upper rooms. This also being during the night greatly 
added to their distress — like the others they were ready 
to give themselves up to despair. Next morning, how- 
ever, they found that God had not been unmindful of 
them, for the tide had brought up with it a most extra- 
ordinary shoal of mackerel, so that every place was filled 
with them, where they remained ready taken without 
net or skill of man, a bountiful provision which sufficed 
for the wants of the people till other relief could be ob- 
tained. 

Another incident he related which occurred in one of 
the back settlements, when the Indians had been em- 
ployed to burn the dwellings of the settlers, and cruelly 
to murder the people. One of these solitary habitations 
was in the possession of a Friend's family. They lived 
in such secure simplicity and had hitherto had so little 
apprehension of danger that they used neither bar nor 
bolt to their door, having no other means of securing 
their dwelling from intrusion than by drawing in the 
leathern thong by which the wooden latch inside was 
opened from without. 

The Indians had committed frightful ravages all 
around, burning and murdering without mercy. Every 
evening brought fresh tidings of horror, and every night 
the unhappy settlers surrounded themselves with such 
defences as they could muster, scarcely being able to 
sleep, even then for dread. The Friend and his family, 
who had hitherto put no trust in the arm of flesh but 
had left all in the keeping of God, believing that man 
often ran inhis own strength, had used so little precaution 
that they slept without even withdrawing the string, and 
as yet uninjured. Alarmed, however, at length by the 
fears of others, and by the dreadful rumours that sur- 
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roundedthem they yielded to their fears on one particular ' 
night, and before retiring to rett drew in the string and 
thus secured themselves as well as they were able. 

In the dead of the night the Friend who had not been 
able to sleep, asked his wife if she slept; she replied that 
she could not for her mind was uneasy. Upon this he 
confessed that the same was his case, and that he be- 
lieved it would be safest for him to rise and put out the 
string of the latch as usual. On her approving of this it 
was done, and the two lay down again commending 
themselves to the keeping of God. 

They had not lain down thus above ten minutes when 
the dismal sound of the war-whoop echoed through the 
forest, filling every heart with dread and almost im- 
mediately afterwards they counted the footsteps of seven 
men pass the window of their chamber which was on 
the ground floor, and the next moment the door string 
was pulled, the latch lifted, and the door was opened. 
A debate of a few minutes took place, the purport of 
which, as it was spoken in the Indian language, was un- 
intelligible to the inhabitants, but that it was favourable 
to them was proved by the door being afterwards shut, 
and without having crossed the threshold, the Indians 
retired. 

The next morning they saw the smoke rising from 
burning habitations all around them; parents were 
weeping for their children who had been carried off, 
and children lamenting over their parents who had been 
cruelly murdered. 

Some years afterwards when peace was establish- 
ed, and the colonists had occasion to hold conferences 
with the Indians, this Friend was appointed as one for 
that purpose and, speaking in favour of the Indians he 
related the above incident, in reply to which an Indian 
observed that by the simple circumstance of pulling out 
the latch-string, which proved confidence rather than 
fear, their lives and their property had been saved, for 
that he himself was one of that marauding party, and 
that they had remarked one to another on finding 
the door open. " These people shall live ; they will do 
us no harm, for they have put their trust in the Qkejlt 
Spieit!" 

(Tobecontinxted.) 



A DESAM, AND A WARNING. 
By Edward Youl. 

With the paper in my hand, 

That told the news from France, 
I seemed to understand, 

In a dream, or in a trance, 
These words by thousands said, — 

Thousands of gloomy men, 
And when that dream had fled, 

I dreamed the dream again. 

•• We've not a crust to eat, 

And not a crust can gain ; 
We wander in the street 

With madness in our brain : 
Our hands no man will hire, 

Our skill there's none will try ; 
With head, throat, heart on fire, 

We see the great zo by. 
Of sustenance for all 

The fertile earth has store : 
Our wrongs for vengeance call, 

We will endure no more. 

" Speaks France unto the world 
With mighty earnest voice ; 

Her red flag is unfurled, 
Her poorest sons rejoice ; 



For their have daily bread, 

Won by their own right hand, 
And no man goes unfed 

In a republic land. 
We to despair are brought. 

For no one heeds our cries ; 
Our soul feeds desperate thought, 

There's meaning in our eyes. 

" Beware, for daring men, 
Can compass daring deeds : 

Tou may snoot us down, but ten 
Will rise for one who bleeds. 

Nor think your soldiers true ; 
A warning take from France ; 

Te are weak, and ye are few ■ 



In my dream, if I dreamed, or trance, 
These terrible words were said 

By thousands of gloomy men ; 
And when that dream had fled, 

I dreamed the dream again. 
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Australia Felix, or, a Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Settlement of Port Phillip, New South 
Wales, etc. By William Wbbtoakth. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Mr. Westgarth's volume is well timed and well writ- 
ten. The tendency of emigration towards Australia, 
which the reverses of these colonies checked, is now 
again, from their improved and steady condition re- 
viving. The pressure at home will materially increase 
this, and for those who are making the necessary en- 
quiries as to the advantages offered to emigrants by 
different regions, we know no work which gives a more 
complete view of that of which it treats than Mr. West- 
garth's. We have in this volume everything that is ne- 
cessary to give any one a full and we believe, a sound 
and safe idea of the country, the climate, the Abori- 
gines, the colonists of Australia, and the present open- 
ings for emigrants there. We have not seen so clear 
and satisfactory a history of the wild speculation and 
consequent prostration of the colony of Port Phillip 
from 1840 to 1844, as Mr. Westgarth gives. He particu- 
larly recommends that colony to emigrants, and we 
think with reason ; and he furnishes them with its his- 
tory, both civil and natural, and its capabilities as a 
field for emigration, with all that relates to its pastoral 
life, squatting system, wool trade, vine growing, and 
general condition of society. When we call to 
mind |that Australia has only been colonized about 
sixty years, we are amazed beyond measure at its present 
wealth, and population, and that amazement is only 
augmented by the rapid progress of the very recent set- 
tlements of Tan Diemen's land, Port Phillip and Ade- 
laide, the mineral wealth of the latter colony recently 
discovered, wonderful as it is, being not a whit more 
wonderful than the wealth of wool which Australia 
pours into this country. Twenty years ago only, as ap- 
pears by a table printed by our author, there were im- 
ported into Great Britain twenty-seven million pounds of 
wool. Of these twenty-five millions were from foreign 
countries, two millions only from our own colonies. In 
1846 the amount was sixty-four million pounds, of 
which thirty-four were imported from foreign nations, and 
thirty millions, nearly one half, from our own colonies, 
three-fourths of this amount being from Australia alone. 
It may give an idea of the giant strides of the wool 
trade of Australia with us to state, that it has advanced 
every five years at this rate, two, four, ten, twenty-two, 
and thirty millions of pounds ! What shall not the fu- 
ture intercourse of Great Britain and such colonies be 
under a wise system of emigration and government ? 
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PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OP FRANCE. 

Fellow-men, 

The last few hours have been crowded with Events 
im your City, of mighty import to the well-heinf of Society 
throughout the world* 

By unwise policy, your Government has preoipiutod your 
nation into a txmimotion, the immediate results of which it is 
impossible to foresee. Wiee concessions to righteous demands 
would have eared yon from a eivil war, and the powers that he 
from the guilt of shedding blood. 

You hare, however, taken your stand, Jnstios haa prevailed, 
and thus far yon have been triumphant* As a warning to ru- 
lers to avoid the folly and infatuation of declaring either that 
Reform ia unnecessary, or being neoeeeary, that it shall not be 
conceded, may the events of Paris during the last few days be 
an everlasting memorial. 

Pboplb or Fjumcs, — The dignity and stability of a great 
Revolution consists in its being effected, first, for a great object ; 
and secondly, without physical force, in the destruction of pro- 
perty and human life. We owe you a great debt for the stand 
which yon have made against Oppression ; but we entreat yon 
to consummate the struggle thus commenced fe the spirit of 
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The work of Reformation throughout Europe and the world 
is proceeding with rapid strides. Let us hasten to consummate 
It, and shew that whilst we abhor internal strife, we also detest 
international oonflict, and desire by an interchange of good 
offices, and the products of our labour, to exhibit our belief in 
the truth that " Ood hath made of one blood all nations to 
dwell upon the face of the earth." 

Finally, we wish you God Speed. Be Peaceful, be Faithful, 
he Firm, and Justice must triumph. 

Persons approving of the above Address are requested to send 
Communications on the subject to the Committee, at Mr. Ef- 
fingham Wilson's, Royal Exchange, immediately, in order that 
steps may be taken to realize it forthwith. 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY TO TEMPERANCE, 
To the SUdor of HowiWs Journal. 

Sir,— I have to thank you in r my own name, and in that of 
many advocates of temperance, for various admirable articles 
in your Journal, on the nature and consequences of even what 
is called the moderate use of alcoholic beverages. Perhaps you 
will do me the favour of inserting as a corroborative of these, 
the following important testimony which the leaders of the 
medical profession in this kingdom have granted to my request, 
and that of my friends. 

We are of opinion, 

L That a large portion of human misery, including poverty, 
disease and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholio or fer- 
mented liquors, as beverages. 

II. That the most perfect health is compatible with total ab- 
stinence from all such intoxicating beverages, whether in the 
form of ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, eider, etc., 
etc. 

III. That persons accustomed to such drinks, may, with per- 
fect safety, discontinue them entirely, either at once, or gradu- 
ally after a short time. 

TV*. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholio liquors 
and intoxicating beverages of all sorts, would greatly contri- 
bute to the health, the prosperity, the morality, and the happi- 
ness of the human race. 

The document has been signed by the following eminent au- 
thorities,— 

Neil Arnott, Physician to the Queen, and author of " Ele- 
ments of Physios." 

John Bostock, M.D. 

Richard Bright, Physician to the Queen. 

Sir Benjamin C. Brodle, Bart., Sergeant Surgeon to the Queen 
and Surgeon to Prince Albert. 

Sir W. Burnett, Physician General to the Navy. 

W. B. Carpenter, M.D., Professor. 

W. F. Chambers, Physician to the Queen and Queen Dowager. 

Sir James Clark Bart., Phyttelan in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert. 



James Copland, author of " Dictionary of Medicine." 

William Fergusson, Professor. 

Robert Ferguson, Physician Aoooaoheur to the Queen. 

John Forbes, Physician to the Queen's Household, Prince AU 
bert, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

R. D. Grainger, Lecturer. 

W. Augustus, Esq., M.B. Cantab. Professor, King's College. 

Marshall Hall, M.D. 

Henry Holland, Physician to the Queen and Prince Albeit. 

W. H. Judd, Surgeon to Prince Albert. 

O. Aston Key, Surgeon in Ordinary to Prince Albert. 

P. M.Latham, M.D., Physician to the Queen. 

Sir James Mc. Origor, Bart, Director General Army Medi- 
cal Department. 

J. A. Paris, late President Royal College Physicians. 

Jonathan Pereira, M.D., Lecturer. 

T. J. Pettigrew. 

W. Prout, M.D., (Bridgewater Treaties). 

P. M. Roget, MJ>. (Bridgewater Treatise). 

Joseph Toynbee. 

Andrew Ure, M.D. 

Besides these, a large number of the principal medical gen- 
tlemen in the Empire have given their concurrence to the cer- 
tificate, and an anxious desire to make this communication for 
your convenience as short as possible, prevents me giving those 
valuable names at length. 

There are 1,214 signatures of medical men from diflerent 
places, Including '175 in London; 116 in Glasgow; 26 in 
Edinburgh; 192 in Liverpool ; 75 in Manchester ; 82 in Not- 
tingham. 

The certificate is in the course of being further signed 
throughout the Kingdom. And I may add, that two powerful 
articles have lately appeared confirming the salutary, though 
unpopular doctrine, contained in your publication, vis., one in 
the last January number of the British Journal of Homeopa- 
thy, and No. 48, of the British and Portion Medical Beview, 
lam, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

John Dumlop, 
Founder of the Temperance Movement in Great Britain, 
London, Feb. 1848. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM THOM, THE WEAVES POET OF 
nrVSKUBY. 

The news of the death of poor Thorn haa just reached us. 
He) died at Dundee on the morning of Monday, the 28th of 
February. Of course, as a poet, especially of the working 
class, he died, as he had long lived, in poverty and distress. It 
Is but a few months since he quitted the metropolis, where, hav- 
ing been introduoed as a lion, he was left to exist as a lamb — 
shorn to the quick— and finding London pavements a hard pas- 
ture. Nothing can be so cruel, however well meant aa these 
transplantations of rural working poets from their own haunts 
to the haunts of wretchedness in London, into which they 
sooner or later are doomed to drop. Thorn experienced this 
cruelty to the utmost A momentary and unnatural elevation, 
a long depression of funds, of spirits, and of health. By the 
aid of some true and warm-hearted friends, he was enabled to 
quit the ungenial metropolis for his native country, but it ia to 
be feared, not till "the last slice of his eonstitution," to use 
Burns's phrase, was gone. 

Need we add, that he has left a widow in extreme distress, 
and that no good Samaritan eould more fittingly indulge in his 
or her diviner feelings than by sending assistance toCroft's-lane, 
Hawk-hill, Dundee, where poor Thorn now lies. Any contri- 
butions forwarded to this office, shall be handed to the widow 
without loss of time; but Post-office orders transmitted at 
once to Mrs. Thorn would render the most speedy aid. Of 
Thorn, as a poet, we shall speak farther in our series of the 
Poets of the People. 

EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

If those who are anxious to emigrate will take heed to the 
following facts, they will save themselves much time and 
trouble :— — 

Emigrants must be men and women of good moral character ; 
not above 40 years of age ; single women under 18 years of age 
cannot go without their parents; all must have been vaccinated, 
or have had the small-pox. £1 must be paid for every 
person above 14 years of age, and 10s. for every child above 1 
and under 14. Bach emigrant must take his, or her, own 
sheets, towels, and soap. Been man must take six shirts, six 
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pair of stockings, two pair of shoe*, two complete suits of ex- 
terior clothing. Each female must take six shifts, two flannel 
petticoats, six pair of stockings, two pair of shoes, and two 
gowns. 

All who may resolve to go out to the Colony must fill up a 
printed application, with baptismal and marriage certificates. 
It is much to be regretted, that those who are paid for their la- 
hour, and take upon themselves the responsibility of managing 
the Emigration Scheme, are at so little trouble to reach and 
teach such as are willing to emigrate. Hundreds who are most 
anxious to visit a foreign land in search of bread, have never 
heard of either the Emigration Office, at 9, Park-street, West- 
minster, or of Stephen Waleott, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Emigration. 

As emigration is a matter of vital importance to tens of thou- 
sands now, it is satisfactory to know that the Australian colo- 
nies are every day progressing in wealth, comfort, and prospe- 
rity. We this week notice the excellent work of Mr. Westgarth, 
on Port Phillip, a work on which, from our own knowledge, 
we can bid our readers rely. We may also quote this sentence 
from a letter just received from our brother, Dr. Howitt, resid- 
ing at Port Phillip. " If you can do anything to forward emi- 
gration to this place, pray do it, as we are sadly off for ser- 
vants. Female servants, and very indifferent ones too, are get- 
ting from £25 to £30 a-year. They are, you may conceive, more 
mistresses than servants under such circumstances. All classes 
are doing well here at present, and we only want separation 
from Sydney and emigration, to make Port* Phillip the most 
flourishing of the Australian Colonies." 

WAR. — ITS ENORMOUS COST AND DIABOLICAL DOINGS 
IN EPITOME. 

Since the accession of William III. to our throne, at the Re- 
volution of 1688, the principalities and powers of Satan have 
been propitiated by this Christian (T) country, in a series of wars, 
or royal commissions for wholesale murder, which have cost the 
people of England Eighteen hundred and seventy-six millions, one 
hundred and thirty thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds ! This calculation reaches no lower, than the .close of 
George III. During that sanguinary reign alone, our wars in- 
curred the monstrous expenditure of Seventeen hundred millions 
of pounds.' 

The amount of human lives sacrificed, as part purchase of all 
this perverted wealth, carinot be exactly computed ; but at least 
from four to five millions of our fellow-subjects must have sold 
their life-blood, a libation to the accursed Moloch, beneath 
whose crushing chariot wheels, our mighty " men of valour " 
have ruthlessly flung their drilled slaves, in reeking hecatombs 
of slaughter. 

The moral responsibilities of governments and people — the 
fierce cruelties— the outrage and the plunder — the misery, des- 
titution, and multiform agonies, involved in these wars— are 
not subjects for calculation. None but the Onmisoient can esti- 
mate their awful sum total. Angels may wcep^-nian shudders 
—demons jubilate, over the pages which record a portion of 
those horrors — but the folly and criminality of deliberately pre- 
paring matter for future chapters in that red and fiery record, 
are considerations well within our grasp. As intelligent crea- 
tures, as members of the social and political community, and 
yet more emphatically, as professors of the Christian faith, we 
are bound to weigh this question seriously, deliberately, and re- 
solutely. Having made up our minds, let us speak out the 
tooth among our fellows, and make it heard by our rulers, 
through those constitutional speaking-trumpets, whose voice, 
however unwelcome, they cannot refuse to heed. 

As a mere question of finance, to a country groaning, and all 
but giving up the ghost, under an unexampled pressure of tax- 
ation, it might stagger even a Field Marshal, were he persuaded 
to dot down the following facts and figures. 

At the Revolution of 1688, our National Debt was £664,263. 
At the peace of 1816, it had bloated itself, by legitimized hu- 
man butchery, and all the unutterable abominations inseparable 
from campaigns and sieges, into more millions than its former 
thousands— vis., £864,822,461. To pay the Interest incurred 
by this infamous squandering of our national resources, we have 
to raise by merciless taxation, year by year, the appalling tri- 
bute of £28,341,046, being Twenty-seven millions, six hundred 
and seventy-six thousand, seven hundred and eighty-three pounds 
more than the whole principal sum due, in the reign of Wil- 
liam KL 

Will any honest man undertake to shew, by way of a small 
set-off against these ruinous liabilities, that all the slaughter, 



misery, and demoralization, which originated them, have given 

us a single shilling's worth of solid benefit, past, present, or 

prospective? Fellow-courteymrn* \ Think ox tuesk tiiinq*. 

February, 1848. Elijah Wakixg. 

OPENING SOIREE OF THE HACKNEY LITERARY INSTITU- 
TION. 

The Hackney Mutual Improvement Society having the free 
use of the Manor House Rooms, most liberally offered them by 
Mr. John R. D. Tyssen, have been induced to enlarge their As- 
sociation, and met for the first soiree on February the 24th. 
These large rooms were filled to excess. Besides plenty of sing- 
ing and music, accompanied on the piano by Mr. Terry, and 
solos played on the harp and concertino by Miss Blanshard and 
Mr. Sedgwick, there were splendid exhibitions of Dissolving 
Views and Chromatrope, and many beautiful works of art, 
amongst them specimens of the Art-Manufactures of Felix Sum- 
merley, forwarded by Mr. Cundall, of Old Bond-street. 

This Institution, possessing a library, and having reading 
and conversation rooms, and lectures, and classes for various 
studies, bids fair to be of the greatest benefit to the neighbour- 
hood. 

SUICIDE OF DR. HORACE WELLS. 

This gentleman, who was living at New York, and claimed 
to be the discoverer of the power of Nitrous Oxide to destroy 
sensibility, and, therefore, of its use in surgical operation*, 
committed suicide at the latter end of January. The cause of 
this act is singular. The American newspapers stale that he 
had received a letter from the Paris Instiiute, awarding him 
20,000 francs for his discovery, the highest prize ever given by 
the Institute. Dr. Wells appears to have been of an txcitab.e 
temperament, and this distinction, in combination with the ef- 
fect of the frequent inhalation of the pas, produced a state of 
phrenxy in which he was induced to go out with an acquaint- 
ance, and afterwards by himself and throw oil of vitriol on the 
women of the town parading the Broadway. For this he w a* 
taken into custody; and his feelings of remorse on coming to a 
different, if not a sober mood of mind, drove him to destroy 
himself. He has left a wife and child. 

DEYONPORT MECHANICS* INSTITUTE. 

This Institution was founded in 1825, mainly through the 
munificence of Mr. Burnett, then a mercer of the town. It 
continued its labours many years without any striking d!?tinc - 
tion, except what has since proved such, the membership of 
Mr. Adams, the discoverer of the planet Neptune, who wet 
educated in Devonport, was Ion? a member of thi* Society, 
and in a letter lately expressed to its managers the benefits ho 
derived, particularly in his astronomical .studies idling, that 
his first acquaintance with fluxions wn« m.ide through a lar>\ 
in its library. About four years ago the Lord of the Mauc r 
gave a suitable plot of ground, and a lar^o txi\C. elegant bmldiiic 
was erected, and opened by a Polytechnic K::hibitivn. I'rrvlau-s 
to this period there were 60 members, and its income wa& £-*."•. 
It now includes 800 members, and has an income of. £500, with 
on effective system of classes, a good library, and musa:::t- 
Tho Society has lately resolved on raiding a fund for a Poor 
Scholar's Endowment, so that any poor but deserving mer.ibc r 
may study at the. University ; and Mr. Hurnard, the Cmi : 1: 
sculptor, has been employed to execute a m.irbie b»>t of Mr. 
C. R. Smith, its Hon. Sec.j to be placed in the Lcct-.uc Hall. 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension or trb English ICanvfjlctubxvq Ststsm, 

BT WHICH MSN A&B WOBXBD UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 

No. I. 

Thh Mbldbum Family. 

Jambs Mbldrum was a labourer. He was of the race 
of labourers ; he might almost be said to be of the variety 
labourer; for there are as complete and contrasting varie- 
ties established by long habit in the human race, as in 
any of the inferior animals. A carthorse is not more dis- 
tinct from a racer, than a regular hereditary clodpole 
from a fine gentleman. Circumstances have made them 
both physically and intellectually. What a mere piece 
of agricultural machinery is the labourer in many rural 
districts ! From age to age his line has descended on the 
same spot, doing the same things, and knowing them 
only. Of all the great movements and events of the 
world beyond his parish he knows nothing. To plough 
and sow, to reap and mow, to wash sheep in summer, 
and thrash out the corn in winter. To clean ditches and 
plash hedges — to eat, drink, and sleep, so the world 
goes round and he goes round with it, like any other 
natural fixture of the scene, tree, stone, or pasturing 
cattle. He is truly of the earth,— earthy. 

Such is the labourer in many a thoroughly farming, 
obscure place. From age to age "nobody has cared for 
his soul. ' True, there may be a church in the parish 
or there may not. In many a great corn-BTowing parish 
there is no such thing, and where there is, and the la- 
bourer gets to it—it is to take a good sound nod rather 
than to hear the sermon. Nothing but the stimulus of 
the open air can keep him awake. 

But this is the creature of the wold and the wild. In 
other agricultural parishes, the weekly attendance at 
church or chapel, the parish and the Sunday school, and 
the newspaper read at the barber's shop or the tillage 
inn, have sent some light into the darkness, enough, at 
least, to let the labourer feel that he is a wretched crea- 
ture. Ay, well may this class talk of the good old times. 
There were good old times for them. It is no Cable. 
Times when each had his old-fashioned thatched cottage, 
his garden, his pigstye, and if, as often was the case, 
on the edge of a common — his cow t Those were the 
times for the labourer. His mind, indeed, did not 
stretch beyond his own neighbourhood, nor had it need: 
there lay all that he required in life — peace, plenty, and 
contentment. He worked hard, and he fed well. He 
paid to his club against sickness and old ace, and for 
the rest life itself was an enjoyment that filled his whole 
living horizon. In the quietness and freshness of the 
country his days sped on not without their humble plea- 
sures. In the old-fashioned equality of the village so- 
ciety he was at ease. The squire, if squire there 
Were, was too far aloft to trouble his thoughts. But the 
parson had a friendly word for him when they met, and 
the farmer was a sort of old patriarch that was respected, 
but yet familiarly addressed. At his table thevsate at 
sheep-shearing, at harvest time, and amid Christmas 
jollities. 

Proud thus to meet his smile*, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 

Such were the days, — of days long past I sing, 
When pride gave place to mirth without a sting ; 
Ere tyrant customs strength sufficient bore 
To violate the feelings of the poor ; 
To leave them distanced in the maddening race, 
Where'er refinement shows its hated face : 



Nor causeless hated ; — 'tis the peasant*! curse. 
That hourly makes his wretched station worse; 
Destroys life's intercourse ; the social plan 
That rank to rank cements as man to man : 
Wealth flows around him, fashion lordly reigns ; 
Tet poverty is his, and mental pains. 

Methinks I hear the mourner thus impart 
The stifled murmurs of a wounded heart : 
" Whence comes this change, ungracious, irksome, cold! 
Whence the new grandeur that mine eyes behold ? 
The widening distance which I daily see, 
Has Wealth done this!— then Wealth's a foe to me : 
Foe to out rights ; that leaves a powerful few 
The path* of emulation to pursue : — 
For emulation stoops to us no more : 
The hope of humble industry is o'er : 
The nlsaulasi hope, the cheering sweet presage 
Of Attars soaaforts for declining age. 
Can my sons Share from this paternal hand 
The prq/U* will the labours of the land? 
No : though Is4algent Heaven its blessing deigns, 
Where's the email farm to suit my scanty means ! 
Content, tie Poet sings, with us resides ; 
In lowly sou like mine, the damsel bides ; 
And will he there ia\ raptured visions tell 
That sweet Costbkt with Waht can ever dwell ! 
• • • • Bloomtold. 

Such was Ike condition of things in the days of Robert 
BloomfiekL Such was it in our own. We remember the 
retreating glimpses of it. We have seen poor men happy 
at the farmer's table; we have seen them happy in the 
farmer's fields. Nature and the society of their old friends 
were full of joy to them. The labourer banking up his 
fences in the early spring felt nature at his heart, a* 
he saw the growing bad, and smelt the delicious violet. 
In the green growing corn with the lark carolling in the 
blue bright sky above him, he weeded out the golden 
charlock, and with his neighbours chatted and joked 
over the past and present life of the village. The hay- 
field, the harvest-field, they were as gladsome as any 
poet has described them. But in James Meldrum's days 
the " Peasant's curse/' as Bloomfield calls it, had fallen 
considerably over the country. Squires were grown into 
lords, and had become tar grander than were their own 
fathers. Fanners were grown squires, and little farms 
had vanished. The commons too had vanished; and the 
clearing system had commenced, by which cottages gra- 
dually disappeared, and villages dwindled into a few scat- 
tered cottages, and large farms and Urge parks presented 
a melancholy stateliness. Where it was not so easy to 
clear off the population, union workhouses raised their 
new-fangled heads, and filled the hearts of the peasantry 
with new-fangled wonder and alarm. 

Things, however, were far from having come to the 
worst, and there were, here and there, pariaherthai to 
a certain degree had escaped the rapid progress of the 
modern plague of arietocnUism — a deadly spirit, glitter* 
ing and cold as polished silver—insinuating itself into 
every grade, from the peer to the pedlar. 

Beecup, the village in which James Meldrum lived, lay 
about seven miles and a half from the pretty town of 
Reading Here he was born, and here he had lived all 
his life, as his ancestors had done before him. The Til- 
lage lay scattered round a considerable green, which 
could hardly be called a common — it was too small, jet 
allowing afijie breathing space amid the woodlands, which 
stretched for miles around it. A deep, clear, but some* 
what sluggish, river flowed not far from the village, and 
a hall built in the last century, but rarely inhabited by 
its possessor, gave a character to the otherwise rather 
flat scenery. 

'Meldrum had an old thatched cottage and a good, 
large garden at the edge of the green, and at the time 
we begss> to take notice of him was about fifty years 
of age, and reckoned a very well-to-do man. He 
worked for a farmer not a quarter of a mile from his 
* 
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own home, and earned twelve shillings a week. True, 
this was not a sum to constitute a very well-to-do man, 
but James Meldrum had what is called a very notable 
wife. A quiet, tall, thin, but sensible plodding woman 
' j was Mrs. Meldrum, and she not only helped her hus- 
! | band and the three children, a girl and two boys, fast 
growing- up, to keep the garden in order of evenings 
after they came from work, but she kept a little shop. 
The two boys too were employed to drive plough and 
the like, and added to the family income. The Mel- 
drums were a well-to-do family. 

The squire, we have said, came rarel jrto the halL 
In fact he wa»a minor, and had been at distant schools 
and universities, and now was on his travels abroad. 
There was a talk of his coming, on his return to live 
at the hall, but that time was not yet arrived. The 
steward was an old gentleman farmer — who had been 
steward to his father, and who, though he had gradually 
advanced rents, was by no means rigid or extortionate. 
The clergyman was also an old man who, duly preached 
on Sunday, and on week-days was seldom seen, for he 
was a great botanist, and was never so happy as when 
rambling over the distant heaths, and through the woods. 
Things went on pretty easily at Beecup. 

Nay, the Methodists, who were then on the look out for 
all neglected localities, had found their way into Beecup, 
and soon won three-fourths of the people. They had 
an old barn converted into a chapel. One or two of the 
farmers, who secretly grumbled at the tithes paid to the 
vicar, were favourable to them, and said it was quite 
right that while tho old clergyman only troubled him- 
self to gather weeds, and such like rubbish, somebody 
should look after the poor people's souls. There was 
wanted a Sunday school in the village, and the Metho- 
dists had one in their chapel. So things went on 
smoothly. The old vicar never troubled himself about 
either chapel or school. He was just as kind and friendly 
to those who went to the chapel, as those who came to 
the church, when he saw them at all. The steward 
never troubled himself about any one, so that they paid 
their rents, kept up their fences, did not run out their 
lands, or meddle with the game. 

James Meldrum was a Methodist — he was a class- 
leader amongst them. In his youth he had been a wild 
young fellow, as wildness goes in such places. He had 
been associated with a knot of the wildest young fellows 
in the place. Had been a great frequenter of wakes, 
fairs, and dancing parties. There was no face better 
known at the public house, than his, and in all matches 
of boxing, wrestling, foot races, cricket, nine pins, and 
the like, he was most active. Twice he had enlisted 
when not very sober at " The Statutes," but had been 
bought off, by a collection amongst his comrades, and 
there were whisperings of certain exploits in which he 
had a hand, which, if well proved, would have given 
the law a rough hold of him. 

When the Methodists first came into Beecup, Meldrum 
had been one of a set who took a particular delight in 
annoying and disturbing them. All those country tricks 
and plots which were so commonly played off on the 
Methodists, were played off here, and Meldrum was one 
of the ringleaders in them. On one occasion squibs and 
crackers were laid, and so connected with a train of 
gunpowder, that when all the people were down on 
their knees in earnest and vociferous prayers in the 
evening, they were sent off, and bouncing and banging in 
the faces of the astonished worshippers, produced the 
most excessive alarm and outcries, to the infinite de- 
light of the rogues without. On another occasion, by 
means of a key, made by the blacksmith's apprentice, 
they had on a Saturday night, introduced a pig into the 
pulpit, which being enormously fed by them at the 
time, had slept as sound as a top till the moment that 
the preacher was about to enter the pulpit, when roused 
by the coming in of the people, it had pricked up its 



ears, and astonished the audience by several mysterious 
grunts, and was not discovered till the unlucky preacher 
ascending the pulpit steps, and opening the door, it 
rushed out between his legs, and both pig and terrified 
minister rolled down the stairs together, amid a 
mingled uproar of affright, indignation and laughter from 
the ungodly conspirators, most scandalous to the place 
and occasion. 

At another time, they had scattered snuff all over the 
floor, so that, as the people moved about, and especially 
as they knelt down to pray, it was stirred up Cy the 
clothes, especially the women's and there was nothing 
but an universal sneezing, that wholly spoiled the meet- 
ing, though the persecuted people stood it out like mar- 
tyrs. Another time when the old woman opened the 
doors of the chapel at the last minute for the Sunday 
morning service behold there was not a Beat left in the 
place, and the people had to stand the whole time, 
these young fellows having carried them out, and sunk 
them with stones in the neighbouring Loddon. 

But for all these pranks young Meldrum paid a severe 
penalty. On one occasion when he had gone to scoff, 
he remained to pray. The preacher drew such a picture 
of the state of such as himself, was such a lively geo- 
grapher of certain regions of retribution with all their 
burning brimstone rocks, fiery serpents, and fiends much 
more familiar than agreeable, that James Meldrum was 
terrified and thunderstruck at the certainty of his own 
damnation. It was in vain that he attempted to drown 
his fear in drink, or to laugh it off. It followed him 
into the field at his work, and wrung from him an al- 
most bloody perspiration. It haunted him at night, so 
.that he dare not go out after dark, aud in his dreams till 
he awoke in the most terrible alarm. His health for- 
sook him, he trembled as with an ague, and the same 
sanguine temperament which had made him foremost in 
these disgraceful doings, now drove him to desperation. 
He had rushed out one night spite of his former terror, 
and hurried down to the river's bank. There, at the 
moment that, at the bottom of a deep and hollow lane, 
he reached the river, and was about to fling himself 
into its gloomy flood, a voice close to him cried, " Halt !" 
a strong grasp was laid on his arm, and he saw the fea- 
tures of the well-known Methodist minister, examining 
his with a sharp and searching sternness. He saw them 
as clearly as if it was day, though it was pitch dark — 
for a fire seemed to blaze over them from his own heated 
brain. 

" Meldrum ! is that you ?" exclaimed the preacher. 
" What ! has the devil then got such hold of you as to 
drive you to a destruction like this ? What ! was he 
not sure enough of you to let you run on a while longer in 
doing his work, but he must have you leap at once into 
hell? No ! he was no* sure enough of you if he gave you tiino, 
for he knows God's long-suffering, and that he would one 
day or another snatch you as a brand from the burning. 
And he'll do it ! It is for this that he has sent me to 
meet you at this moment, though I only thought I was 
going to visit and pray by a poor sick brother in your 
village. The Lord be praised for his mercies." 

At this unexpected encounter and address, Mel drum's 
knees failed ; he sunk down upon them before the 
preacher, and in an agony implored him to tell him, " if 
there were any hope for him, if God could forgive such a 
dreadful sinner." 

" Can he?" said tho preacher. "What can he not 
do ? What does he not do every day ? What did he 
send his beloved son to this wicked world for but to 
seek and to save all that were lost ? Rise young man, 
and go with me to the village — God is still stronger 
than the devil. — He can, and he no doubt will save 
thee, or he had not sent me just in the nick of time. 
His ways are merciful." 

Meldrum/ walked back, listening to the words of the 
very man whom he had insulted by putting the pig into 
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the pulpit, and had tried to alarm, by making hideous 
groans as he went, after a late meeting at night, through 
the woods close to this spot. He thought that such a 
wretch as himself could never expect salvation, but the 
preacher told him that only the more clearly showed 
God's favour and mercy, and added to his glory. In 
short, within a week, Meldrum was down on his knees 
in the middle of the chapel floor, confessing all his sins 
and follies, in the midst of the people he had ridiculed 
and persecuted, and who now, kept ejaculating aloud, 
11 Wonderful ! Christ Jesus be praised ! Amen ! Ano- 
ther brand plucked from the burning ! 0, thou lover 
of souls we magnify thy name !" etc., etc. 

"The great conversion of James Meldrum the 
mocker," was soon sounded through the Methodist 
meetings far and wide. It figured in the magazine — 
it became the burden of a tract ; and Meldrum himself, 
as zealous in religion as he had been against it, gradu- 
ally rose to be a leader amongst these people. Nor was 
this accomplished without a full repayment of the per- 
secution he had inflicted. He had it now himself from 
his former comrades. He had it in the most pitiless 
ridicule, in the most irritating insults ; in the names of 
sneak and coward, and saint and hypocrite, when he 
came near them. Iu the village street he had continu- 
ally run the gauntlet of their gibes, and sometimes of 
their rough attacks. They knocked off his hat — asked 
him to preach them a sermon, imitating the tone and 
manner of the Methodist preachers, would come out of 
the ale-house, and put a tankard to his mouth saying, — 
" Off with that sanctified, cantified mask, Meldrum. 
Tou once could be merry enough. Come, drink man, 
and be yourself again." At other times they would 
- challenge him to fight, and fetch him a blow to exas- 
perate him, and pursue him with the names of coward 
and fool. 

Through all this Meldrum went with the spirit of a 
martyr. He deigned them no word, but kept on his 
way, as well as they would let him, in solemn silence. 
They tried another plan of annoyance. There was a 
great, strong, wild fellow of the name of Berkhamshire, 
but who was much better known bv the name of Big 
Bow-wow, for his sometimes suddenly crying bow- 
wow to the children to frighten them as he came behind 
them, when half or wholly in his cups. Big Bow-wow 
was one of those men who are to be found everywhere. 
Of a large handsome person, and endowed with, an 
amount of natural wit and talent, that properly trained 
and directed, would rise to distinction anywhere ; but 
which lost in some obscure scene, and having no early 
guidance, throw out their strength, in an exuberant 
wildness and utter neglect of any restraint of consci- 
ence or principle, that makes them at once the wonder 
of the ale-house circle, and indeed of any one who 
comes to close conversation with them, but whose life 
is one long disorder, and their end ruin. 

BigBow-wow led a life of utter libertinism. He laughed 
at the restraint of marriage, and made conquest of 
some of the finest women of the neighbourhood. He 
affected to treat the Bible as a mere table, and had by 
the end all those quibbles and objections which have 
travelled from the pages of Voltaire, Volney, and that 
school, into the remotest corners of the country, and 
into the minds of those who never could read a line. 
He loved to puzzle the villagers with the question, 
whether the hen or the egg was made first; and to ex- 
plain the story of Jonah by representing the ship in 
which he sailed as a public-house with the sign of the 
ship, out of which he was thrown for not paying his 
shot, and the whale which swallowed him up as another 
public-house .of that sign where he drunk three days, 
and was then vomited up, or cast out by the landlord 
for the same cause. 

With all his lawlessness and wickedness, Big Bow-wow 
had at the same time a degree of good nature, and a 



manner that easily won on those that he came near. 
Falling in, therefore, with Meldrum, he affected to 
listen to his reproofs of his loose life, and his warnings, | 
and Meldrum endeavoured to persuade him to come to 1 
the chapel and begin a new life. At this Big Bow-wow | 
only laughed and shook his head for some time, but 
after much entreaty and many conversations he at length 
went, and seemed to be much impressed, grew very 
serious, and went often. The conversion of such a 
reprobate was, of course, a matter of uncommon tri- ' 
umph. Big Bow-wow was much caressed, and at length 
admitted to^feldrum's class. When Meldrum had 
Questioned some of the other brethren etf the state of 
their souls and given them suitable advice, the turn 
came to Big Bow-wow. Amid the assumed gravity of that 
expressive countenance, any one but the simple and en- 
thusiastic James Meldrum might have seen the sup- 
pressed signs of a mischief that was about to burst forth 
at the first word, and no sooner did Meldrum congratu- 
late him on seeing him there, and ask him how he felt 
now in his mind, anticipating a hasty glance at his past 
life, and a very song of holy triumph on his present con- 
verted state, than the incurable wag exclaimed, "Eh, 
James ! what rogues thou and I have been. Eh ! if all i 
that we have done could be known lad, why it would 
hang us both. Dost thou remember — " 

"Stop!" cried the terrified Meldrum— " Stop bro- 
ther ! — so open a confession here is not needful. Enough 
that thou hast repented — all that is now erased out of 
the book of God's remembrance." 

" Ah, James ! art thou sure of that ? Hast thou seen 
the book itself ? I wish to God it may ! But I doubt 
it. Oh ! I doubt it sorely ! Dost thou remember that 
packman that we — " "Stop — stop, man" reiterated 
Meldrum, with the utmost vehemence, " Stop, I com- 
mand thee — pollute not the ears of the innocent with the 
crimes and the deeds that are repented of. Enough, 
enough that they are repented of, clothed in sack-cloth 
and ashes, trodden on, disdained, and detested." 

"Trodden on, disdained, and detested!" re-echoed 
Big Bow-wow ; " Ay, but never to be washed out of my 

heart and remembrance — oh! that robbery of 

that cheating of Hit the fair, that drunken blas- 
phemous rioting at oh ! they'll hang us both 

lad, if they are known, and I must out with them. I 
must make a clean breast of it." 

Meldrum pale as a ghost, and endeavouring to drown 
the fellow's voice, by as loud remonstrance, clapped his 
hand on Big Bow-wow's mouth, and cried with tones of 
thunder, " Cease villain, I command thee, cease. It is 
false ! It is a vile heap of lies. Bad enough have we 
been but when did we rob ? when did we cheat ? when 
did we " 

Dost thou not remember?" cried Big Bow-wow, de- 
lighted at thus having contrived to ridicule Meldrum 
before his class, and his whole face and form 
seeming to glow with the enjoyment of it. — >" Dost thou 
not remember ? — then I will tell thee." 

But Meldrum at this fresh menace called on his breth- 
ren to help him to turn this wolf out of the sheepfold — 
and with many a struggle, and still vociferating a stream 
of crimes as committed by Meldrum and himself enough 
to have muddied a huge river, the fellow was pitched 
into the street and the door closed upon him. 

If the roof of Meldrum's house in which they were 
had fallen in, or the floor had rocked and gaped to 
swallow them up, the company could not have been 
more astounded. A silence like that which follows the 
shock of an earthquake followed. The members of the 
class gazed at one another in wonder, and James Mel- 
drum sunk exhausted in a chair. 

The class was broken up for the time — the members 
hurried to depart. " Vile man! " ejaculated Meldrum, 
as reverting mentally to the scene. " Vile man ! " 
echoed the departing guests, with an abstraction that 
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left a painful uncertainty whether the words applied to 
Big Bow-wow or to the unhappy class-leader. It was 
not long before it was seen that some of the venom fell 
on the latter. There will never be found a slanderer 
without numbers eager to believe him. The scandal 
created ty Big Bow-wow took effect. There were some 
of Meldrum's brethren and sisters who were or affected 
to be excessively shocked and alarmed at the things laid 
to Meldrum's charge. He was called to a strict account ; 
there were many meetings, many scrutinies, many clo- 
settiugs with ministers and class-leaders, and many 
heart-burnings. James Meldrum was shorn down as 
by the blast of an evil power. He went about dark in 
countenance, as it were, withered and shrunk up in body, 
and with a silence of step which proclaimed him a dis- 
graced man. Without, the laughter and scorn of the 
enemy was unbounded. The exploit of Big Bow-wow 
was the theme of every ale-house the country round, 
and Meldrum could be seen nowhere without sarcastic 
jokes being flung at him, and the confessions of Big 
Bow-wow being repeated with derision. This persecu- 
tion followed him into the very work-field and the barn, 
and the evident shyness of his religious brethren, and 
his being reduced from a class-leader to an ordinary 
member told to the world that his enemies' accusations 
had not fallen without effect. 

Time, however, cures many evils and sets many 
wrongs right, and at the period of our first acquaintance 
with James Meldrum he was once again the leader of 
his class. The preachers, who came from a distance, 
made his house their head quarters. He was steady as 
time in his work. His two sons were out in farm 
service in the neighbourhood. His wife's shopkeeping 
seemed to flourish. The members of his society seemed 
to look up to him, and many pleasant " love feasts " 
and as pleasant tea-drinkings on Sundays and holidays 
at each other's houses, seemed to proclaim that the 
union introduced by religious conviction was the key to 
the true enjoyment of life. 

(To be continued.) 



MEMOIR OF ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

By Mart Howitt. 

(Concluded from p. 170J. 

The important morning of her debU was come, and 
without having the least misgiving she felt how momen- 
tous it was. She reviewed her past life, and saw that 
the very hand of Providence seemed to have ordered all 
things, from her earliest childhood, to prepare her for 
this great step. She had been an actress long before she 
had entered the walls of a theatre. She analysed her 
motives, and the more she understood the true springs 
of her action, the more indifferent she became to 
the scorn of the senselessly proud, who could not com- 
prehend that there is no degradation where there is no 
sin. She felt that in dedicating her powers to the stage, 
she was but fulfilling her destiny as willed by Heaven, 
and this conviction gave to her an unwavering courage. 

The day of her debttt was spent with her sisters in the 
preparation of her dresses ; all were unusually silent, 
and through the whole day scarcely was an allusion 
made to the event of the evening. As she drove to the 
theatre she passed her father's house, where handker- 
chiefs were waved, and tearful eyes watched her depar- 
ture. We have not mentioned that the father, since the 
death of his first wife, had taken a second, and this most 
kind and excellent woman sympathized with and 
strengthened her step-daughter in all these important 



circumstances of her life. The father, however, and 
one only of the sisters had courage to be present at her 
public trial. 

As a little peep behind the scenes it may be interest- 
ing to our readers to know that, firm and collected as 
the young actress had been during all the necessary pre- 
paration, her courage failed her at the last moment, 
when dressed as Pauline, she seated herself on the 
couch on which she is discovered as the curtain rises. 
The moment the tinkle of the bell was heard as a signal 
for the curtain to rise, the full importance of the step 
she had taken rushed upon her mind ; she felt as if she 
were losing all self-possession ; a horrible stifling sen- 
sation oppressed her, and starting up she exclaimed — 
"No, no! Not yet! I cannot!" Everything seemed to 
swim before her eyes, and for a few seconds she totally 
forgot what she had to say and do. The actors and the 
manager, in the utmost alarm, crowded round her, trying 
in vain to soothe and reassure her. How it might have 
ended there is no knowing, had not one of the first co- 
medians, who had rallied her in the morning on being 
frightened when the trying moment came to which she 
had indignantly replied that her motives would give her 
courage, made his way through the surrounding and 
terrified crowd, saying, in his most comical manner, 
" Didn't I tell you so ! Where's all the courage now ? " 
There might be little in the words themselves ; but the 
ludicrous expression of his countenance and manner re- 
stored her at once. She remembered her resolution; 
she thought of her husband and her father, who, with 
the rest of the audience had heard the bell ring, and 
must now be alarmed at the delay. 

"Let the curtain rise," she said, and the manager 
dreading a relapse took her at her word. The audience 
received her with the utmost enthusiasm, and two mi- 
nutes after she was enacting her part with as much calm- 
ness and ease as if it had been for the fiftieth instead of 
the first time. 

• When the play was ended and she was summoned be- 
fore the curtain, the stage looked like an unbroken par- 
terre : bouquets, wreaths of silver, and garlands of lau- 
rel covered it. Nothing could equal the rapturous 
cheering of the audience; and even the ladies rose en 
masse to salute her, a compliment which had n§ver be- 
fore been paid to any actress in that theatre. 

Behind the scenes the actors and actresses were 
equally kind and warm in their congratulations. These, 
however, were not the triumphs to repay her for all she 
had suffered ; the real repayment came a lew hours 
later, when she drove from the theatre to her father's 
house, on her way to her own. At her approach, her 
affectionate parent, followed by her step-mother and her 
sisters, rushed down the steps to meet her, his face 
beaming with joy, and his whole frame trembling with 
agitation. He clasped her in his arms, covered her with 
kisses, and called her by a thousand tender epithets. 
Then it was that she first felt and enjoyed her success. 
Hitherto it had been too much like a dream ; there had 
been something strange in the shouts of the multitude, 
they had confounded and stunned rather than delighted 
her, but the voice and caresses of her beloved father 
were a sweet reality. 

The next morning the public papers, unbought and 
unsolicited, contained long and laudatory articles and 
most glowing descriptions of the scene. The wonder of 
all was, that a woman, without long years of study, 
stepping at once, as it were, from private life upon the 
stage should obtain a success so unequivocal and com- 
plete. But had not she been preparing and studying 
from her very childhood, and that with natural gifts, 
which, like inspiration, made the true rendering of the- 
atrical character at once correct and effective ? 

From this moment her fortune was made. Highly 
profitable engagements were offered to her all over the 
country, and at once giving up their house in New 
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York, Mrs. Mowatt* attended by her husband, com- 
menced travelling. Her reception in New York was 
but a foretaste of what was to follow, for in etsry 'con- 
siderable city in the Union her success was equally 
great. 

All this, however, would hare been imperfect satis- 
faction had not a third blessing been added. Her health} 
which had sd long been delicate, gradually improved* 
At first she was so often overcome by her exertions, as at 
times to faint on the stage; yet Bllll she persevered, be* 
lieving that she was constitutionally adequate to all the 
fatigue ; and so it ultimately proved • What* however, 
was the feeling at that time regarding her health may be 
understood by the following little incident, Which con- 
siderably affected even herself at the moment. 

She was playing Juliet, and was arrived at that part 
where the heroine lies in her deep sleep of apparent 
death in the tomb, waiting for Romeo to burst it open. 
Two scene -shifters outside, as if they might really have 
supposed her in the death-like swoon, began talking of 
her. 

" She'B a good little soul! " said one. 

" Sure, and that she is," replied the other* " and it's 
where she's lying now she'll be lying soon in reality, of 
you may say I can't tell when I see one booked for the 
other world ! " 

In spite of this prediction, and many another from 
wiser heads than that of the poor scene-shifter* her 
strength increased rapidly, and she could soon enact a 
five-act piece without any apparent exhaustion. The 
truth was, that anxiety and care, which wear out the 
human frame much more than physical labour-, were now 
removed. The oppressed chest seemed to expand ; and 
the pultrtohary symptoms, which had caused so much 
anxiety, almost entirely disappeared. The physicians 
attributed one cause of amendment to the use of the 
voice; but we maintain that freedom from "'carking 
care," combined with change of air and scene* the 
smiles of fortune, and a mind at peace with itself* were 
the true means of this amended health. How many 
thousands of meekly suffering invalids, now " booked 
for the pther world," might have a long lease of life 
given to them were but existence made easier, and the 
burden of its daily anxieties removed from their wearied 
hearts. 

Within the first twelve months she fcia^ed above two 
hundred nights, and her popularity was greatly on the 
increase. From all quarters of the Union she received 
invitations, most Of which were accepted. Ih the re- 
moter parts maity curious incidents occurred, which 
could only happen m such a state of society; among 
others which we have heard her relate with infinite hu- 
mour, is the following:— 

Whilst in Savannah " The Stranger " was announced 
for her benefit. On the morning of the rehearsal she 
was informed that ihe two children who usually per- 
formed the part of Mrs. Battel* children were ill, and 
that every effort to procure others had failed, as the pe^ 
rents would not allow them to appear in public. Here 
was a dilemma. To alter the play would displease the 
audience, to play without the children, who are so im- 
portant in the last act, was impossible. In the midst of 
this difficulty, Mrs. Mowatt's dresser, a young and 
pretty mulatto, begged to speak to her privatery. When 
they were alone, she began, " I see that you are very 
troubled, Ma*am, about the children; so I thought I'd 
just let you know that Fve a couple very much at your 
service." So far, good. But then Mr*. Rattm- was a 
white woman. This difficulty was suggested to the 
mulatto mother. " Oh ! toy children are hot esfy 
black," answered she, " seeing as how their father was 
altogether white." 

As a last resource the children were sent for, when a 
very pretty little boy of about three, and a still hand- 
somer girl of five were brought. Their complexions were 



not darker than that of many brunettes, and their hair 
fell in long and silky ringlets. In European countries 
they would have been beautiful children for the occasion 
and even hers the young actress hoped, that with 
the aid of a little rouge, their origin would not be de- 
tected and she was satisfied. 

Night came, the children were brought early to Mrs. 
If owatt's dressing room, and their little picturesque toilets 
made as she thought most satisfactorily. They were 
carefully instructed in their parts, caressed kindly, 
feasted on cakes and sweetmeats, and promised all sorts 
of rewards if they behaved well. As Mr$. Bator** 
children do hot make their appearance until the last 
act* and as these little novices were all unused to such 
late hours* and were growing sleepy early in the even- 
ing, a bed of shawls was made up for them in one, cor- 
ner of the dressing room, where they were to sleep till 
they were wanted. 

To make the remainder of the anecdote intelligible it 
is necessary for the reader to know, that if any coloured 
person is found in the streets after nine o'clock without 
" a pass*" he is conveyed by the police to the watch- 
house. Towards the close of the fourth act, the chil* 
dren were woke up* and this as gently as possible. They 
stared about them very wildly, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that they could be made to compre* 
hettd where they were* or what they had to do. Their 
little bodies and minds seemed saturated with sleep-, 
and it was next to impossible to do anything with them. 
At length, however, the heavy lids contrived to keep 
open ; their hair was smoothed, their dresses arranged, 
and the curtain rose for the fifth act. 

In the first scene it will be remembered that Francis 
lead* the children across the stage, and after the Baron has 
met him and exchanged a few words* they are taken 
into the cottage on the left. On walked Francis holding 
a little one by each hand; but no sooner had he reached 
the middle of the stage, than the poor little girl* catting 
a bewildered look at the audience, uttered a load 
scream, and bursting from Francis, darted up and down 
the stage trying in Vein to find an outlet. The whole 
house burst into a fit of laughter, and applauded with 
all their might; this terrified the poor child still more, 
and Francis kept rushing about after her, and dragging 
her little brother also from side to side, which frightened 
him, and set him crying vehemently* Oh this he caught 
him up under his arm, and being thus less impeded in 
his movements, soon secured the eider child. His ob- 
ject now was to getthem into the cottage, but here a 
fresh difficulty occurred. The poor terror-stricken chil- 
dren were seized with a new apprehension and awe, as 
we have said before, peculiar to people of colour ; 
young as they were* they knew the oppressions of thssr 
race, and dinging to Francis, they cried out together,— 

" Oh t don't ee put me in oe guard*hou*e ! Don't ee 
put ore in ee guard house ! " 

Their accent and this peculiar cause of terror* be- 
trayed at once their origin ; the audience grew almost 
frantic in their mirth. Poor Francis made a desperate 
plunge into the cottage, but the audience were not 
quieted by his disappearance, and through the raw witt- 
ier of the play, they could scarcely oontroul their 
laughter. Of course to re-produce the children was not 
to fa thought oft and that which at first was considered 
an impossibility was done ; the play was acted without 
them. 

Another anecdote of a very different kind, and refer- 
ring to this same play in which Mrs. Ifowatt was act- 
ing in another city, is worthy of relation. 

During the performance of the last scene in " The 
Stranger," where Mn. Hotter appears before her hue- 
band and confesses her crime, the audience were sod* 
deniy thrilled by a piercing shriek uttered by a lady in 
the dress circle. A bustle ensued $ she was conveyed 
out by her friends, but even then her hysterical sobs 
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rang through the house. The play was of course con- 
tinued and concluded. The next morning a gentleman 
called upon the, actress, and explained the event of the 
preceding evening in the following manner. The lady 
on being carried home in a state of great agitation, ac- 
companied by her husband and friends,, confessed, as 
soon as she was able to speak, that she herself had been 
on the eve of committing the same crime as the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Haller ; that the gentleman with whom she 
had promised to elope, was at that time in the same 
box with her, but that the play had struck her so to the 
heart, and had shewn her so fearful a picture of her own 
depravity, that her overpowering emotion during the 
performance was the consequence. Thus was she saved 
from the commission of a great crime. 

Again: — One night when they were playing the 
''Bride of Lammermoor," the audience became so ex- 
cited that they gradually rose from their seats, and when 
Lady Ashton shewed Ravens wood the contract which Lucy 
had signed, and which made her the bride of another, 
a man in the audience cried out in a voice broken with 
emotion, — 

" Tear it up Havens wood ! Oh ! tear it up !" 

In the year 1846, Mrs. Mowatt, after having gone the 
tour of the United States, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Davenport. Mrs. Mowatt had already found, as every 
actress must, that she could play much better when the 
principal male character was performed by a person who 
understood her style, and who was as much engrossed 
by his part as she herself was by hers. It was there- 
fore necessary that a gentleman should travel with them 
for this purpose, but many requisites beside talent 
were needed. In Mr. Davenport, happily, all were com- 
bined, he was a man of high moral character, and his 
gentlemanly manners, added to his unquestionable 
powers as an actor, caused Mr. Mowatt to make the 
offer to him, which he accepted with great pleasure. 

Mrs. Mowatt commenced therefore, her second thea- 
trical year, playing in company with this gentleman. 
Mr. Davenport was already held in high esteem by the 
American public, and in concert with Mrs. Mowatt, he 
grew more and more in favour ; his quiet, earnest, and 
truthful style of acting, making a deep impression wher- 
ever he was seen. A theatrical- tour was again com- 
menced. Everywhere they were feasted, and ftted, and 
loaded with rich presents, poems, complimentary let- 
ters, and every possible mark of public and private 
approbation were showered upon them. 

Their voyage up the Misissippi was delightful. We 
will endeavour to communicate to our readers some of 
the pleasure which the relation of it afforded to our- 
selves. 

The journey to Louisville occupies about five or six 
days, so that everything is done to make the voyage as 
agreeable as possible ; the steam-boats resemble float- 
ing hotels of the most sumptuous description ; costly 
furniture fills the large state room; the walls are 
covered with immense mirrors ; an excellent piano is 
always to be met with, and the tables are spread with 
every delicacy of the season. A band of music is in 
attendance to which the company may dance in the 
evening, and the toilets of the ladies are carefully made, 
two, and even three times in the day.* In spite how- 
ever of this latter formality, all actual ceremony is cast 
aside, and everybody tries to be as agreeable as possible. 
On the occasion to which we allude, when our friends 
were passengers in one of these magnificent steamers, 
Henry Clay was also one of the company, and added 
greatly by the brilliancy of his conversation, to the 
general pleasure. 

The whole journey was the most delightful that can 
be conceived. At all the principal towns where they 
stopped, they were cheered by the crowds on land; the 
weather was the most brilliant imaginable, and the 
talents of all the company were called into requisition, 



not only to divert themselves, but also in honour of 
their distinguished fellow traveller, Henry Clay. They 
sang and danced, told amusing stories, And recited 
poems. Of course Mrs. Mowatt did her share; but the 
one who contributed most to the universal delight and 
entertainment, by singing songs, telling stories, etc., was 
Mi-. Davenport. This gentleman is gifted with an infi- 
nite store of humour and this was invaluable. One 
evening, for instance, when the company were more than 
usually merry, and were dancing in the great saloon, 
the eyes of all were suddenly attracted by a singular- 
looking Yankee, dressed in a somewhat caricatured 
"down-east" style, with red hair, short jacket, striped 
pantaloons, and his hands thrust as far as they possibly 
could be into his pockets. 

He was not recognised by the company in general, 
and the voice was so completely disguised, that even 
his most intimate friends the Mowatts' would not have 
known it, had they not seen that same disguised face 
once before. He made his remarks, in true Yankee 
style, on the company before him, aloud to a friend, 
who was in the secret, asked to be presented to Henry 
Clay, and in answer to that gentleman's questions, told 
him long stories in which he pretended to relate his own 
history and experiences in the world of fashion. Henry 
Clay and everybody else on board were thrown into con- 
vulsions of laughter, for several hours, upon which the 
Yankee, pretending to be offended took his leave. 

On the following day, which was their last, Mr. Da- 
venport in his true character, gained much applause by 
singing a song which Mrs. Mowatt had written in ho- 
nour of their distinguished fellow traveller. Mr. Clay 
had already known Mrs. Mowatt for a long time, and 
had always taken the deepest interest in her wlfare and 
her success as an actress; and many of the letters which 
this lady has brought with her to Europe were from his 
pen. 

The voyage came to an end, and the whole company 
separated with regTet. 

Our theatrical friends were now at Cincinnati, in the 
state of Ohio, and here we may mention a circumstance 
which redounds greatly to the credit of the American 
people, and which justifies the belief which wc proudly 
entertain that no where, in the bosom even of the most 
scrupulously correct society, could women be found of 
a purer or nobler character than those female ornaments 
of the stage which we have received from America. 
There exists throughout the United States a strong de- 
sire to purify the theatres, and to make them all that 
they are capable of becoming — that is, not merely 
places of amusement, but of the highest instruction. In 
Cincinnati this desire was acted upon, and although they 
had already a very handsome theatre, another was 
erected, which it was intended should be of this still 
more elevated character. To this building was given the 
literary name of an Athenaeum, and Mrs. Mowatt and 
Mr. Davenport were requested to open it, the inaugural 
address for which was written and delivered by this 
lady. So completely indeed did this new theatre answer 
all the wishes of its friends, that it was crowded night 
after night, even by persons who hitherto could never 
be persuaded to enter the doors of a theatre. Many and 
valuable testimonials of kindness were bestowed upon 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport before they left ; to the 
latter a handsome gold watch and chain, with a compli- 
mentary inscription, was presented by the young men of 
the town at a public supper which they gave to him. 

After a series of engagements of the most profitable 
description, and accompanied by every possible token of 
public admiration and esteem, Mrs. Mowatt returned to 
her father's house in New York, then her only home; and 
in July (1847) her husband sailed for England to make 
arrangements for her appearance in this country. It was 
believed that the voyage would perfectly establish her 
health, and her countrymen wished that she should re- 
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ceive the stamp of approbation from the parent-country, 
the opinions of 'which they venerate so highly. 

All her numerous sisters, with the exception of one 
whose domestic circumstances would not permit it, as- 
sembled to celebrate a joyful reunion at the paternal 
hearth. It was a happy time, and frequently they for- 
got that they were not once more thoughtless children 
with no other interests or hopes than those which con- 
centered them in one common-home. 

During this time Mrs. Mowatt wrote a five-act drama 
called " Armand; or, the Child of the People," the plot 
of which she had sketched cut while travelling, and 
which was already engaged by the manager of the Park 
Theatre. Early in September, Mr. Mowatt returned, 
and on the 1st of November she was to set sail for 
England, and to make her first appearance in Manches- 
ter. The new play was completed, but there was only 
time to produce it in two cities, New York and Boston, 
whence they were to sail. It was instantly put in re- 
hearsal, and produced after little more than a week's 
preparation at the Park theatre. 

The day of its first appearance, in that New York 
where she had experienced such singular vicissitudes of 
fortune was, as may be expected, one of great excitement 
to her ; her sisters, who had returned to their homes, 
again arrived to witness its representation, and she who 
had so important a part to act that very night was, at 
the moment of dressing, in a complete bewilderment of 
anxiety and joy. 

The success of the play was brilliant in the extreme, 
and the young author and actress returned to her fa- 
ther's house, as she believed the happiest of human 
beings. 

The play was acted every night for the rest of the en- 
gagement. They then went to Boston, where it was in- 
stantly produced, and its success there was equally 
great. We have heard her speak with emotion of the 
last night that she appeared before an American audi- 
ence. It was her benefit night, and so great was the 
public enthusiasm about her, that crowds were turned 
away from the door, there not being standing room even 
left. When at the commencement of the second act the 
heroine (Mrs. Mowatt) runs laughingly upon the stage 
as a May Queen, she was so overpowered by the sight of 
that crowded audience and their unusually long and 
rapturous greeting, that she could not speak. In a mo- 
ment the thought flashed across her mind that perhaps 
she might never again stand before them ; she remem- 
bered their ever increasing kindness ; their unchanging 
encouragement; and above all, she thought of the friends 
who had watched over her with affectionate anxiety — 
how much will not the thought of a moment contain ! 
and unable to controul her feelings, she burst into tears. 
They applauded; they tried to re-assure her, and many 
wept with her; but it was not easy for her to recover 
herself, spite of the violent efforts which she made. The 
good people of Boston, however, were never more her 
friends than at that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt, accompanied by Mr. Davenport, 
arrived in Liverpool on the 15th of November, and on the 
7th of December they made their first appearance in this 
country, at Manchester. The inhabitants of this intelli- 
gent town have a high appreciation of the stage, and 
next to a London audience that of Manchester may take 
its rank for critical judgment. Their reception of the 
American strangers was of the most cordial and flatter- 
ing kind; and without waiting to hear what some great 
Aristarchus in London w*ould say, as too many of our 
provincial critics in art and literature often do, pro- 
nounced upon them the most unqualified praise, and sped 
them on their way to the capital with their best wishes. 

Knowing hardly any one in London, and almost with- 
out announcement, Mrs. Mowatt made her first appear- 
ance in this city on the 5th of January, at the Princess's 
Theatre, in the " Hunchback." The engagement of her- 



self and Mr. Davenport at this theatre continued for se- 
veral weeks, during which time Mrs. Mowatt appeared, 
among other characters, in Juliet, in Rosalind in " As 
You Like It," and Beatrice in " Much Ado about No- 
thing." 

The severest trial of an actor's powers, as is well 
known, is Shakespere; none but talent and genius, akin 
to that of the great poet himself, can fully comprehend, 
much more impersonate, his wonderfully drawn concep- 
tions. Our American friends have been subjected to this 
trial and have stood it. They enact faithfully and wor- 
thily our own Shakespere, and this will endear them to 
British hearts. 

Coming before a London public without flourish of 
trumpets ; almost unannounced and unknown, from 
America too, where they speak our own language, and 
not either French, German, Italian or Swedish, Mrs. 
Mowatt has instantly been acknowledged as an actress, 
of no ordinary stamp. She will rise higher still, for, as 
yet, we have not seen her do her best. We know not 
what she can do ; in fact we believe, as yet she her- 
self does not know the extent of her own powers. 

A future engagement under, as we hear, very favour- 
able circumstances, will bring her out in her own play t 
and at this moment, when all eyes are turned to France, 
how well timed would be a play in which a child of the 
people triumphs over even the power of a king. In that 
case the public will have an opportunity of witnessing 
what we believe, has not been seen since the days of 
Mrs. Inchbald, an actress performing in her own five-act 
play. 

How excellent in character, how brave-hearted in 
adversity ; how energetic, unselfish, devoted, is this in- 
teresting woman, to say nothing of her extraordinary 
powers of mind, our readers arc capable of judging from 
the foregoing memoir. 

Of some of her qualifications as an actress we cannot 
do better than use the words of a competent authority 
whose opinion lies before us. " The great merit of Mrs. 
Mowatt's acting is the force and refinement of imagin- 
ation which she displays in the embodiment of charac- 
ter. Her mind is uncommonly flexible, and rises or 
falls into the mould of character with singular ease. 
She reproduces the creation of the poet in her own 
imagination — makes all its thoughts and emotions real 
to herself, stamps on the impression of each the pecu- 
liar individuality she is representing, and loses all sense 
of herself in the vividness of her realization of the part. 
She ensouls as well as embodies her characters. In the 
most important intellectual requisite of acting, we there- 
fore think her pre-eminently gifted ; and from the ex- 
treme ductility of her imagination, she is capable of in- 
definite improvement in her profession, and of embody- 
ing, eventually, almost every variety of character. To 
this great mental advantage she joins singular advantages 
of person. Her form is slight and graceful and her face 
remarkably lovely, not only from expression, bnt from 
possessing all the ordinary requisites of beauty, remark- 
ably fine hair, eyes, complexion and features. Her 
voice well justifies the impression which would be re- 
ceived from her appearance. In its general tone it has 
a clear sweetness, and it is capable of great variety of 
modulation. She does not seem herself aware of all its 
capabilities, or to have mastered its expression. In 
passages of anguish, fear, pride, supplication, she often 
brings out tones which seem the echoes of the heart's 
emotions. — It is said that this is wonderful in her im- 
personation of the ' Bride of Lammermoor.' The 
exquisite beauty and purity of her voice are, however, 
best evinced in the expression of sentiment, and pathos; 
in the clear, bird-like carol of inward content and 
blissfulness, in the expression of the soul's best and 
brightest affections." 

To the above may be added, that she has an intense 
love for her profession, and a high estimate of the uses 
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it was destined to perform. She feels her destiny in her 
profession, and hence with her entire soul, she wishes 
to ennoble it. 

We wish that our space allowed us to enter into the 
merits of her various representations, but we are not 
theatrical critics, our object is to introduce a noble 



woman, and an excellent actress to our numerous 
readers, and to bespeak for her that esteem and admi- 
ration, which the good and the nobly gifted always de- 
serve and always shall receive at our hands. 

Of Mr. Davenport, of whom we think most highly, 
we shall probably speak at large on a future occasion. 
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LAMABTINE. 

(Translated from the French o/M. db Cormenin.) 

By GooDwrif Barmby. 

" In loving, praying, singing, see my life. " 

Lamaitixs, 1820. 

" Social labour is the daily and obligatory work of every one 
who participates in the perils and benefits of society." 

Laxabtuce, 1839. 

Alphokse de Lamartine was born at Macon, the 
21st of October, 1790: his family name was De Prat; 
he has latterly taken the name of his maternal uncle. 
His father was major of a regiment of cavalry under 
Louis XVI., and his mother was daughter of Madame 
des Bois, under governess of the Princes of Orleans. At- 
tached thus to the old order of things, his family was 
broken down by the Bevolution, and his most early re- 
collections carried themselves back to a sombre jail, 
where he went to visit his father. Those most wicked 
days of terror passed over, and M. de Lamartine retired 
to an obscure estate; at Milly, where his young years 
calmly glided away. The remembrance of the domestic 
serenity of his first days has never been effaced from his 
mind, and at many a later time of his life, as a traveller 
and as a poet, he has invoked the sweet images of that 
humble tower of Milly, with its seven linden trees, his 
aged father, his grave and affectionate mother, his sis- 
ters who were nourished at the same womanly bosom, 



and those grand trees full of shade, those fields, those 
mountains, and those valleys, the mute witnesses of the 
games of a free and happy childhood. 

" My mother," says he somewhere, " received from 
her mother on the pillow of death, a beautiful Bible be- 
longing to the Crown, in which she taught me to read 
when I was a little child. That Bible had engravings on 
sacred subjects in every page. When I had recited my 
lesson well, and read with few errors, the half page of 
Sacred History, my mother uncovered the engraving, 
and holding the book open . upon her knees, prompted 
me to look, and explained it to me for my recompense. 
The silvery affectionate sound, solemn and passionfiil 
of her voice, added to all that which she said a power- 
ful, charming, and love-like accent, which rings again 
at this moment in my ears, alas ! after six years of si- 
lence ! " Do you not see here the beautiful child with 
large blue eyes, who was to be Lamartine ? Do you not 
see him leaning on the knees of his mother, listening to 
her speech, opening his mind to all the harmonies of 
oriental nature, and drawing from the book of books his 
first instincts of poetry. 

Soon was the child obliged to quit his paternal roof; 
they sent him to finish his education at Belley, in the 
college of the Fathers of the Faith. The religious germs 
which were sown by his mother, developed themselves 
strongly, in that melancholy solitude of tie cloister : the 
beautiful episode of Jocelyn is full of remembrances 
imprinted by the calm and austere life of that holy resi- 
dence* 
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After his departure from college, M. de Lamartine 
passed some time at Lyons, made a first brief excursion 
into Italy, and came to Paris during the last days of the 
empire. Brought up in the hatred of the imperial re- 
gime, M. de Lamartine made his entry into the world 
without well knowing to which side he should turn his 
steps. Far from maternal ciire, forgetful sometimes of 
those severe precepts inculcated into his mind, the 
young man, they say, gave himself up a little to the in- 
citations of vice, dividing his hours between study, and 
the distractions incident to his age, gadding off to make 
] j merry with Jussicu in the wood of Yincennes, and cut- 
|i ting into whistles the bark of oaks; while dreaming id- 
' ! ready of literary, especially of dramatic glory, and well 
; received by Talma, who was pleased to hear him recite, 
t with his vibrating and melancholy voice, the unpublished 
,'! fragments of a tragedy on Saul. 

I In 1813, the poet revisited Italy: the greater part of 
j ; his " Meditations" were inspired by its beautiful sky, and 
j j that delicious pacrc of the " Harmonies," entitled " First 
i! Love," was sounded forth, it is believed, by some sweet 
i first mystery of the heart buried within a tomb. At the 

I fall of the empire he ottered his sen-ices to the ancient 

I I race, who hf.d had the blood and the love of his fathers, 
and was entered in a company of the guards. 

After the Hundred Days, M. de Lamartine quitted the 
service. One passion absorbed him entirely — that pas- 
sion made his glory. Love came and agitated the foun- 
tain of pocsie which slumbered in the depths of his soul. 
It was needful to open a passage for the gushing wave. 
The object of that mysterious passion, that loving and 
loved Elvira was snatched from his arms by death. She 
lived again in his verses. Lamartine sung to rive eter- 
nity to her name, and France consecrated him ner poet. 
This was in 1820. The mythologic, descriptive, and 
refined versifiers of the Voltairian school, had so com- 
pletely murdered poetry, that one wished for no more. 
A young man, scarcely recovered from a cruel illness, 
his visage paled by suffering, and covered with a veil of 
sickness, on which could be read the loss of a worship- 
\ e 'ftl being, went timidly hawking about, from booksel- 
lers to bookseller's, a poor little copy book of verses, 
agCt with tears. Everywhere they politely shifted off the 
poetry and the poet. At last a bookseller, less pru- 
-dent, or perhaps engaged by the infinite grace of the 
young man, decided to accept the MS. so often refused. 
The good-natured bookseller was, I believe, named Ni- 
colle. Thanks to you, M. Nicolle. Posterity owes you 
a remembrance. Who knows, but that without you, the 
discouraged poet' would perhaps have hurled, into the 
flames his precious treasure, and the world might have 
lost Lamartine. 

The book was printed, and thrown, without name, 
without interest, on that stormy sea, which then as now, 
swallowed up so many thousand volumes. You remem- 
ber it in its modest 18mo. t thrown perhaps by chance 
into your hands when you were fifteen, with a hopeful 
soul and a loving heart. No name, no preface, nothing 
. pastoral, nothing warlike, nothing noisy — " Poetic Me- 
ditations" only. You have opened it carelessly; yon 
have glanced at the first two lines — 

Often on the mountain by an ancient oak-tree brown, 
At the setting of the sun I have lain me sadly down. 

You have found that it is not very bad. You have con- 
tinued—you are arrived at the last stanza — 

When falls into the meadow the autumn forest leaf, 
The evening breeze uplifts it, and whirls it to the vale, 
And I, alas, resemble that fading leaf of grief, 
Like it, I am borne along by the stormy northern gale. 

Your soul is moved; you have proceeded further, the 
emotion has redoubled; you have gone on to the very 
end, and then you have raised a long cry of admiration, 
you hare wept, you have hid up the book under your 
cushion that you may re-read it again ; for that chaste 



melancholy and veiled love, it was yours; that reverie 
soft and sweet, it was yours; that fretting doubt, it was 
yours ; that thought sometimes smiling, sometimes fu- 
nereal, passing from despair to hope, from dejection to 
enthusiasm, from the Creator to the creature ; a thought 
vague, uncertain, and floating, it was your thought— -to 
you, to us, to all, it was the thought of the age, which 
had been hived up in the depths of the soul, and which 
at last had found a language and a form ; and what form ? 
A rhythm of celestial melody, a ringing verse full of ca- 
dence, and sound which vibrates as sweetly as an Eolian 
harp trembling in the evening breeze. 

Every thing possible has been said on this first work 
of the poet's. All the world knows by heart the " Ode 
to Byron," the " Evening," the " Lake and Autumn." 
In four years, 45,000 copies of the " Meditations'* were 
circulated. Five years afterwards the sublime voice of 
" Rene " found an harmonious echo, and with one bound 
only M. de Lamartine placed himself on the same pedes- 
tal, by the side of the demi-gods of the epoch, Chateau- 
briand, Goethe, and Byron. 

This literary success, the most brilliant of the age 
since the Gmitaof Christianity, opened toM. de Lamar- 
tine the career of a diplomatist. Attached to the em- 
bassy at Florence, he departed for Tuscany, and there 
in its land of inspiration, in the midst of the splendours 
of an Italian festival, it is said that he heard a foreign 
voice — a tender and melodious voice, murmuring in his 
ear, these verses of the " Meditations " — 

A hopeless return of the bliss which has flown, 
Perhaps in the nrturc is stored for me still, 

And perhaps in the crowd a sweet spirit unknown, 
Will answer me kindly and know my soul well. 

The soul of the poet was known, he found a second El- 
vira, and some months after he became the happy hus- 
band of a young and rich English woman, entirely smit- 
ten with his person and his fame. 

From that time to 1825, the poet resided successively 
at Naples, as Secretary of the Embassy, some while in 
London in the same office, and then returned to Tuscany 
in the quality of a Charge d'Affaires. In the interval 
his fortune, already considerable from his marriage, in- 
creased again through the inheritance of an opulent un- 
cle, but neither diplomacy nor the splendours of an aris- 
tocratic existence were able to tear M. de Lamartine 
from the worship of poetry. 

The " Second Meditations" appeared in 1823. There 
was noticed in this new collection, a more correct, 
more balanced, more precise versification. The poet 
had been abroad in the domain of the soul. Grand his- 
toric facts had furnished him with noble inspirations. 
The '• Ode to Bonaparte," " Sappho," the " Preludes," 
and the " Dying Poet" were admired. This volume was 
also well followed by the " Poetic Sketch of Socrates,** 
and by the last canto of the " Pilgrimage of Childe-Ha- 
rold." In these verses, intended to complete the epic 
of Byron, the poet finished with an eloquent tirade on 
the abasement of Italy : — 

Pardon me, shade of Rome ! for seek I must 
Elsewhere for meu, and not in human dust. 

This apostrophe appeared offensive to Colonel Pepe v a 
Neapolitan officer. In the name of his country he de- 
manded satisfaction from M. de Lamartine. The poet 
defended his poetry with the sword, and received a se- 
vere wound, which for a long while put his life in dan- 
ger. When scarcely recovered he hastened to intercede 
with the Grand Duke in favour of bis adversary. 

After having in 1825 published the " Song of the Sa- 
cred," the poet returned to France in 1829, and in the 
month of May of the same year appeared the '* Harmo- 
nies, Poetic and Religious." In that work, the intimate 
revelation of his every day thought, M. de Lamartine 
puts everything into metre. Since that sweet hymn of 
First Love to that gigantic invocation of all human mis- 
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chief, (verba novissima), the poet had run oyer that vast 
poetical gamut which flowing from reveries, mounted as 
high as enthusiasm, or descended as low as despair. Less 
accessible to the vulgar on account of their psychologic 
intuition, and thrown besides in to the midst of a great po- 
litical commotion, the " Harmonies" remained the book 
of classic souls, the book which they loved to look over 
in the silent hours when they collected themselves, to 
listen for the inward voice. 

M. de Lamartine was received at the Academy, and 
when the Revolution of July broke out, he departed for 
Greece in the character of Minister Plenipotentiary. The 
new government offered to preserve him his title. He 
refused, but remained to say farewell to three genera- 
tions of kings, forced by fatality to a new exile. Like 
M. de Chateaubriand, the poet dreamed that after the 
three days, there would be an alliance of the past and 
of the future, over the head of a child. Destiny decided 
otherwise. His tribute of sympathy once paid to the 
unfortunate great, M. de Lamartirc dashed gallantly 
into the new road opened to the mind by the Revolution 
of July. 

" The past is nothing more than a dream," said he, 
" we must regret it, but we ought not to lose the day in 
weeping to no purpose. It is always lawful, always ho- 
nourable, for one to take his share in the unhappiness 
of others, though he ought not gratuitously to take his 
share in a fault which one has not committed * * * 
He should return into the ranks of his fellow citizens, to 
think, to speak, to act, to fight, with his country— the 
family of families." 

Here then commenced the revelation of a tendency in 
U. de Lamartine until then unperceived. '* In loving, 
praying, singing, see my life," said the happy lover of 
Elvira, but lo ! after having led us to the threshold of 
the mysterious sanctuary of the heart, whereof he 
knew all the secrets, If. de Lamartine, smitten with a 
love for the outward life, aspires to the storms of the 
tribune, descends the heights of the empyrean to enter 
the fbrum, and wears the parliamentary toga as well as 
the poetic robe. His first step in this new career was 
marked by a check. The electors of Toulon and Dun- 
kirk refused him their suffrages. They had not forgot- 
ten the discourteous verses which were addressed by 
him to their vassal, the poet Barthtlemy. The public 
mined by it an epistle sparkling with beauties, in which 
from the height of hts # glory l£. de Lamartine crushed 
the author of " Nemesis." 

Some while afterward he decided upon putting into 
execution the project of his whole life, and on the 20 th 
of May, 1842 he was at Marseilles, ready to embark for 
Asia. 

After a travel of six months, M. de Lamartine re- 
turned from the East, with grand ideas, and a beautiful 
book, a treasure alas 1 right dearly bought, as he had 
lost there his only child, his fair Julia, whom the noble 
heart of the father, and of the poet wept for, hke Ra- 
chel who would not be comforted. The book of M. de 
Lamartine had a very confined success. It Beeras as if 
the critics, and the public had taken in earnest the 
modest lines of the preface, in which the author cheap- 
ened his work, but although unsatisfactory to the pub- 
lic, to the critics, and to M. de Lamartine, those pages 
do not appear so negligent to us, as they wore said 
or believed to be. Apart from the justness, more or 
less contestrbte, of the political views, it is certain that 
if richness of style, elevation of thought, freshness of 
imagery, and besides all that rapid and varied succes- 
sion of scenes the most moving, constitute a beautiful 
work, the " Travels in the East," is a book which will 
not die. 

Religion, History, Philosophy, Politics, each contri- 
bute to this book. Let us try to analyse it rapidly. — 
And at first we eee a man, -rendered happy by glory, by 
opulence, by the heart, by sacred affections of the do- 



mestic fireside, by the sympathies and admiration of the 
crowd, who bids adieu to all which he loves, takes by 
the hand his wife and his daughter, equips a vessel and 
entrusts to the waves those two portions of his heart ; 
and all this because when a child, he read the Bible on 
his mother's knees, and that a commanding voice cried 
to him, without ceasing, — " Go, weep upon the moun- 
tain where Christ wept ; go, sleep beneath the palm 
where Jacob slept!" And then when the anchor is 
weighed, when the wind filled the sails, how people 
followed with anxiety the ship that bore a noble woman, 
a gracious child, and the poetic fortune of France. 
How they read with pleasure all the details of interior 
arrangements. How they loved the anxieties of the 
husband and father, — that crew of sixteen men who be- 
longed body and soul to the poet, that library of five 
hundred volumes, that tent raised at the foot of the 
main mast, that arsenal of guns, of pistols and of sa- 
bres, and those four cannon charged with barrel shot 
" I have to defend two lives which are dearer to me than 
my own," said M. de Lamartine, with mingled solicitude 
and fierceness. In the passage from Marseilles to Bey- 
ruth, the voyager wrote his book day by day, at the 
back part of his cabin, or at e\ ening on the deck amid 
the rolling of the vessel. It is a varied mosaic confused 
but attractive, with moral reflections, with reliances 
looking backward at the past, with babblings of the 
present, with thoughts thrown towards the future ; the 
whole intermingled . with landscapes, the colours of 
which might have been envied by Claude Lorraine. The 
poet notes as he passes, the ship flies, the waves flow, 
and meanwhile valleys, mountains, monuments, men, 
sea, and sky, all are seized and fixed by the aid of a 
goose-quill, and described with an inexpressible charm. 
The interest goes on increasing. The varied episodes of 
maritime and oriental life accumulate. Nothing is de- 
ficient in the drama — not even the catastrophe. For 
each time that the name or image of Julia comes under 
the pen of M. de Lamartine, they cause an oppression 
of the heart, and we sympathize with the passionful ac- 
cents of a father, who broods with love over his beauti- 
ful child, and is pleased to paint her as " Detached from 
amid all those harsh and masculine figures, her locks 
unbound and falling on her white robe, her beautiful 
rosy face, happy and gay, surmounted with a sailor's 
straw hat tied under her chin, playing with the white 
cat of the captain, or with a nest of sea pigeons, woke 
up as they were sleeping on the carriage of a cannon, 
while she furnished crumbs of bread to their taste." 

Alas ! now we behold the coast of Asia, we see Liba* 
nua, we see Beyruth, the fatal town, the town in which 
Julia was to die. The voyager disembarks. He buys 
five houses for his wife and daughter. He leaves them 
to enjoy all the magnificence of oriental life, and de- 
parts for Jerusalem, with his own escort of twenty 
horsemen. The sheiks of the tribes come to meet him. 
All the towns open to him their gates ; and their go- 
vernors answer for his safety with their heads, accord- 
ing to the will of Ibrahim Pacha. Lady Stanhope, 
that miniature Semiraraia, half sublime, and half fool- 
ish, predicted him marvellous destinies, and the Arabs 
delighted with the beautiful and imposing figure, tall 
in height, straight, and sparkling with arms, of him 
who passed at a gallop with twenty horsemen over the 
desert, bowed the head to him they called the Frank 
Emir, the French Prince, or simply the Emir, who was 
that poor poet who had hitherto vainly prayed the oil 
merchants and the manufacturers of sugar from beet 
root, to please to open for him the doors of the cham- 
bers. 

We should never finish if we were to stay as we 
wish over all these beautiful pans, each of which is 
in itself a picture. Is there in the world a scene more 
gracious, more picturesque or more novel than this ? 
M. de Lamartine is reclining upon the odorous slopes of 
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Carmel, in the finest vegetation in the earth, by the 
side of Lilla, " that beautiful daughter of Araby, whose 
long fair locks falling over her naked bosom, -were 
braided on her head in a thousand tresses which rested 
on her bate shoulders amid a confused minglement of 
flowers, of golden sequins, and of scattered pearls." 
All at once there came mounted on a swift charger, one 
of the most celebrated poets of Arabia. He had been 
apprized that he should meet there a western brother, 
and he is come to joust with him. Our poet accepts 
the defiance. The child of Asia, and the child of Eu- 
rope collected themselves, and rivalled each other as to 
who should find the most harmonious chaunts to cele- 
brate the beauty of Lilla. The mean and shrill tongue 
of our France entered into the lists with the supple and 
harmonious language which Job and Antar spoke, but 
thanks to M. de Lamartine, France was not vanquished. 

It is amid like enchantments that the poet leads us in 
his train, across Greece, Syria, Judea, Turkey and Ser- 
via. The eye is as if dazzled by all these faery passa- 
ges, by all these scenes of war, of peace, of grief, of 
joy, of repose, of love, which it sees on all sides flit 
before it. The Itinerary of Chateaubriand is at the same 
time the book of a poet, of an historian, and of a philo- 
sopher, in which he examines the ruins of centuries, 
and enquires ' of them if they possess the secret of the 
times which live no more. Thjat which is prominently 
in relief in the book of Lamartine, in spite of Lamar- 
tine himself, is the poet. His work is pre-eminently 
that of a religious and passionate artist, exploring the 
beautiful under all its forms, seeking in life all its splen- 
dours, in art all its promises. 

Soon the traveller thought of returning. The Dun- 
kirkers, had dispatched him, over the sea, a legislative 
commission. He prepared himself for departure, sad 
and broken hearted; for the same ship which had 
borne his beloved Julia thither, racing, laughing, and 
joyous on its deck, had to recross the ocean, carrying 
the poor child, cold and sleeping in a shroud. To save 
himself and the mother of his daughter the grief of a 
contrast so heart-rending, Lamartine returned to France 
in another vessel. 

On the 4th of January, 1834, he appeared for the 
first time, at the tribune in the discussion on the ad. 
dress. Which will he be ? said they. Will he be Legi- 
timist or Radical? Bight-centre, or left-centre, third 
party, or juste-milieu ? He preferred to be Lamartine. 
Refusing himself all political classification, he spoke of 
justice, morality, of tolerance, of humanity, in the spe- 
cial language which God has given to poets. The law- 
yers of the Chamber judged him a little vague, the mat- 
ter-of-fact men found him too diffuse, the statesmen 
declared him impalpable, but however all the world heard 
him with that emotion which ever attends a noble and 
harmonious speech when it emanates from the heart of 
a good man. 

Since his entry to the Chamber, M. Lamartine, has 
not abandoned the worship of his first, of his most glo- 
rious years. He has attempted to march in rank, the 
inspirations of the poet, and the duties of the deputy. 
In 1835 he published, the poem of " Jocelyn," a mag- 
nificent picture of passion sacrificed to duty. For the 
first time he invoked the aid of modern history and 
dramatic position, brilliant auxiliaries which served 
him with kindness. Criticism has reproved him with 
incorrectness of style, and negligence in the texture of 
this work, but the public again found its poet, whole as 
ever, in the beautiful pages which reflected the rugged 
and savage nature of the mountains of Bauphmy. 
After Jocelyn, Lamartine gave us, the "Fall of an 
Angel," the second episode of that vast epopeia, with 
which he was inspired by the east. 

This was followed by his poetic recollections. These 
works were not so well received by the critics, and in 
the introduction to the latter, M. de Lamartine professed 



to despise mere poetic inactivity, and to aspire to social 
labour for the advance of society. 

At the same time that Lamartine thus met unaccus- 
tomed repulsions in the literary world, he grew greater 
at the tribune. The Oriental question furnished him 
with an occasion for developing his ideas on the bases 
of a new European system. A warm and eloquent attp.ck 
on the punishment of death ; some generous words in 
favour of foundlings; a beautiful improvisation in 
which he contended for classical studies, against a rougch 
jouster, M. Arago, who combatted for science, made 
Lamartine known in the tank of a chief of a column, 
collected around him a little phalanx of choice men, and 
this aggregation was decorated with the name of the 
Social Party. 

What then is this social party ? What moreover is 
the political idea of Lamartine ? Placed outside the 
times, the interests, and the men of yesterday, the po- 
litical system of the poet it is difficult to succinctly and 
precisely analyze. To the eyes of Lamartine, in the 
various commotions which had agitated France since 
'89, there was not only a political and local revolution, 
but also a revolution, social and universal. These par- 
tial overturnings were nothing but the prelude to_ a 
general transformation, and the world appeared to him 
to be soon called to a complete renovation in its ideas, 
in its manners, and its laws. Under this point of view, 
the doctrine of Lamartine approaches that of St Simon. 
He repudiates not this likeness. He had proclaimed it 
some while before. "St. Simonism" said he "has 
something in it of the true, of the grand, and of the fruit- 
ful, the application of Christianism to political society, 
and the legislating in favour of human fraternity. In 
this point of view I am a Saint Simonian. That which 
was deficient in that eclipsed sect, was not the idea, was 
not the disciples : it wanted only a chief, a master, a 
regulator. The organizers of Saint Simonism deceived 
themselves in declaring at once a deadly war, 
against family, against property, against religion. . .They 
could not conquer the world by the power of a word. 
They converted, they agitated, they worked, and they 
changed, but when an idea is not practicable it is not 
presentable to the social world. 

There remains to be known, however, what is the 
practical system which M. Lamartine presents to the 
social world, that system he thus expresses : Ton say 
that all is dead, that there no longer exists either faith 
or belief. There is a faith, — thaf faith is the general rea- 
son, the word is its organ, the press is its apostle ; it 
wishes to remake in its image, religious civilizations, so- 
cieties, and laws. It desires in religion, God one and 
perfect as the dogma : eternal morality as the symbol : 
adoration and charity as the worship—in politics, hu- 
manity above nationalities — in legislation man equal to 
man, man brother of man, Christianity made law." 
Such is the political testament of Lamartine. That 
which the poetic publicist desires, that is to say univer- 
sal fraternity, and a terrestrial paradise, is truly what 
all the world wishes as well as himself. The question 
is, to know by what practical means the world is to be 
placed in this position. 

In that which is connected with exterior politics, La- 
martine's thought is not more practicable, but it is more 
neat and precise. It may thus be reduced to its most 
simple expression. * * • Europe is gorged with 
inactive capacities and powers, which imperiously de- 
mand social employment ; but at the same time when 
the excess of life overflows among us, there is working- 
in the East a crisis of an inverted order. A grand vac- 
uum offers itself there for the overplus of European 
faculty and population. What is to be done then is toy 
turn upon Asia the surplus of Europe. How is this ideal 
to be actualized? Lamartine says, that a European I 
congress should be assembled, to decree that immedi-J 
ately after the fall of the Ottoman Empire, (and he sees* 1 
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it already on the ground) each power should take pos- 
session of a part of the East, under the title of a protect- 
orate ; should found on its coasts model towns destined 
to relieve Europe of its exuberant population, should 
lead thither the indigent by the attraction of a benevo- 
lent, equitable, and regular organization, and should 
appeal thus insensibly to Asia in the way of conversion. 
" In twenty years," adds Lamartine, " the measure 
which I propose would have created prosperous nations, 
and millions of men would be marching under the aegis 
of Europe to a new civilization." But remark that this 
theory presented here in the state of a skeleton, is 
adorned with a magic of style so attractive, that the 
spirit allows itself to be gently led towards the angelic 
dream of the candid soul of the poet. We nearly forget 
that to realize this system, which unrolls itself in twenty 
pages, there would be required nothing less than to 
change by a stroke of a wand, minds and men, to over- 
throw empires, to make continents approach each other, 
and to join by the bonds of mutual and durable sym- 
pathy, races formed upon centuries of mortal enmities. 
But M. Lamartine accomplishes all these things in twen- 
ty years, and with a stroke of the pen. Another ten 
centuries, and perhaps this audacious Utopia will be- 
come a manorial right. Thus goes the world ! While 
the crowd is painfully forced to enlarge the wheel-rut 
deepened by the generations passed, expecting that it 
will leave to the generations to come the continuation 
of its work, the poet, intrepid, and indefatigable enlight- 
en er f raises himself to his height above the times, and 
cries to the crowd, "Come to me." "I have not thy 
wings," answers the crowd. The poet, uncomprehend- 
ed takes his flight, and the crowd which could not com- 
prehend, returns to its work. 

In a later analysis, there is in the exceptional position 
of Lamartine, amid the parties and ambitions which di- 
vide the country and the chamber, a character of dignity 
and grandeur, which well becomes the poet. Notwith- 
standing his speech is vague, indecisive, and ill at ease, 
in the narrow and ephemeral questions, which each ses- 
sion sees born and die, yet that speech enlarges, fortifies, 
and unrolls itself harmoniously coloured and imposing, 
whenever it has to vindicate the rights of intelligence, or 
to defend the eternal principles of honour, of morality, 
and of charity, on which rest all human society. We 
recall that stormy day when a late minister had to resist 
nearly alone the united efforts of the most powerful 
orators of the chamber. The minister succumbed. La- 
martine believed he saw in the energy of the attack, a 
spirit of systematic hostility, of covetousness, or of 
rancour. His poet's heart was indignant; he descended 
into the arena, re-established the combat, and made an 
appeal to the country to decide the victory. That in- 
fluence which Lamartine sometimes exercises in the 
debates of the chamber, is less due to the eminent ora- 
torical facilities which he possesses, than to the morality 
of his life, to the elevated instincts of his nature, and 
above all to the calm, disinterested, independant, and 
noble attitude, which he has ever preserved since his 
entry into the political career. 

The poet of Elvira has in his general appearance a 
something which recalls Byron. There is the same 
beauty of face and look, there are the same habits of 
elegance and of dandyism, the same tournure, a little 
trimmed, a little English, perhaps, but perfectly noble 
and distinguished ! If you join to this to complete the 
resemblance, the train of a great lord, a sumptuous hotel, 
horses of pure race, a magnificent chateau, you can then 
conclude that since Tasso and Camoens, the times are a 
little changed, and that one is permitted in our days to 
be a great poet without dying in an hospital. 



Chamber of Deputies the more he has seen cause to with- 
draw his confidence from the King and Guizot, to op- 
pose them, and warn the country of the necessity of a 
firm stand for liberty. For this his eloquence has b en 
zealously and splendidly exerted in the Chamber ; for 
this he established the Journal Bien Publique; but 
above all, for this has he written his great work the 
history of the Girondists, which has unquestionably done 
more than any other cause to urge on the era of the Re- 
volution. During the paroxysm of this great and won- 
derful change, Lamartine has maintained all expectations 
formed of him. Wise, firm, benevolent, and disinter- 
ested, he resisted the rash claims, while he has advo- 
cated the just ones of the people. To him, perha p 
more than any other of the present leaders of France, 
it is owing that so stupendous a crisis has been passed 
with so little outrage, and so much noble forbearance. 
His power upon the multitude in its most agitated mo- 
ments reminds us of that of Cicero. From his true 
Christian faith, and the high and generous principles 
which he has derived from it, we look for the introduc- 
tion not only of greater stability into the new govern- 
ment, but for a higher policy both domestic and foreign 
than has yet distinguished state morality. 



With the late political position of M. de Lamartine 
the public is familiar. The longer he has sate in the 



SONNET, 

On the Third French Revolution, 

By Ebenezer Elliott. 

Cold sneerers,dead to pity, lost to shame ! 
It came, it cometh, " the tremendous gloom " 
That hurl'd the sire-dethroner to his doom : 
God whispers — hark! he names "The dreaded Name 
Of Demogorgon ! " * Still your wolfish laws 
Bare chain'd Prometheus to your vulture-claws ; 
And hope ye to escape the torturer's fate ? 
Though long delay'd, it cometh, as it came ; 
It cometh ! and will find you " taught too late," 

Soul -chaining, chain'd in soul, repentant never, 
Darkest, yet darkening. Then, the fated frown 
Will cast ye deep beneath all darkness down ; 
And brighten'd by your infamous renown, 

All other infamy look bright for ever. 



A WORD IN SEASON, TO WHIGS IN OFFICE. 



Blush 1 faithless Whigs — your opposition cry — 
" Reform ! — Retrenchment" — stands, a posted lie ; 
Since Power has brought your craven nature out, 
While for new taxes, and old cheats, you shout. 

Of Tories sick, but sickening more of you, 
State quacks alike — we bid you both adieu ; 
And caring nought for names, however great, 
Seek honest ken, to rule, and save, the state. 

Feb 26, 1848. 
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SCENE NBAB THE HOTEL DES INYALIDBS IN 
PABIS. 

Written in September 1847. 

By William Kennedy. 

A obey musketeer met a carbineer — 

" Halt, comrade — hot weather — a word in your ear ! 

Let's talk of old times o'er a can of March beer ! 

I've got a broad piece of the year Ninety-three — 
We'll teach it to dance, for the honour of France — 

A signal to any stray brother you sec ! 
That lancer bring here, and that bluff cuirassier — 
Hussar and chasseur, and the light voltigeur — 
Of yon limping gunner of Drouot's make sure — 
Aey're all of 'em welcome to you and to me ! 
" No ninchers were we, at the baptism of fire ! — 
Good fellows — close ranks — to the old table nigher — 
This father of flagons is all we desire ! 
Now each to his can, and follow my plan 
Of pledging the absent — (a heavy tear ran 
Down a hoary moustache) — ' Friends I drink to the 

Man!'" 
Bottom up are the cups — Not a word more is spoken — 
'Twas long ere the soldierly silence was broken. 
" A man among men ! What a pitiful pass 
That he should go mate with the Austrian lass ! 
Too early ashamed of the people who made him — 
Awakened too late to the ties which betrayed him ! 
Hoche, Kleber, Dessaix, and the gentle Marceau 
Would they have joined hands with the race of our foe? 
Beneath the bright folds of our own Tri-color, 
Were beauties in plenty — What wanted he more ? 
If he longed^ of a Hero to keep up the line, 
The Army had daughters — rare gems of our mine ! 
Well crash went the Empire— a castle of cards — 
For us, and for ours — my faith! what rewards J 
The best of us bundled aside, like old shoes — 
Fill up, and drink gaily — • Confusion to Jews, 
And all who fair play and promotion refuse!' 
" These times (over peaceful) are better for France, 
But somehow our country is slow to advance; 
Yet the King of her choice has a heart for a friend, 
And for us the poor soldiers his crown that defend — 
A health to the King ? and good luck to his sons, 
Who do the rough work 'midst the thunder of guns I 
Those sons serve him freely, in limb and in life, 
If he'll only remember that France is his wife — 
And that, of her children, the best are alone 
Entitled to garnish the steps of the Throne ; 
No favour to title, or fortune, or kin, 
For all a fair Btart, let the worthiest win ! — 

Should he leave this undone, 

You'll find, when I'm gone, 
An unfinished job France again will begin ! 
" A sorry mistake did our Corporal make — 
No niggards were we of our blood for his sake — 
Thy heart, Josephine, it did bitterly ache ! 

I swore — silly ass! 

It could ne'er come to pass — 
What ; he woo the hand of the Austrian lass ! 
" 'Twere well if our chiefs, when prosperity shines, 
Would hear the old grumblers who growl in the lines — 
If leaders were led by the voice of the ranks. 
Parbleu! they would sport fewer mischievous pranks ! 
" A sweetheart I had when I heard the sad news, 
And sobbed a farewell in the Court of Adieus ! * 
And I thought, when the sun of our triumphs was set, 
Had he only loved France as I loved my Annette, 



* The Court of Adieu*— formerly the Court of the White 
Hone, at Fontalnbleau — a scene of painful leave-taking be- 
tween Napoleon and part of hla devoted followers. 



He ne'er on the Danube had looked for a bride- 
He ne'er had sunk down from his zenith of pride— 
His days had been closed where their glory began, 
And we had received the last sigh of the Man ! " 



Ufteratg Notice. 

Medical Reform. The article on Medical Beform which 
appeared in No. XXI of the British and Foreign or 
European Quarterly Beview for July, 1840; Letters 
on Medical Subjects, published in the Lancet, etc., 
and evidence given before the Metropolitan Sanitaiy 
Commission. By W. Simpson, Esq., Surgeon. 
2nd edition : enlarged. London ; Renshaw, Strand. 

What institution is there in this country which does 
not need the hand of a thorough and searching reform ? 
It is clear from the able pamphlet of Mr. Simpson that 
the system of granting Medical Diplomas in Great Bri- 
tain is a disgrace to the country. We are glad that 
there is a Committee of enlightened medical men en- 
deavouring to bring this state of things before Par- 
liament and the country. "They will be sur- 
prised " says Mr. Simpson, " to learn that there are 
nineteen graduating bodies, differing widely from each 
other in their requirements of qualifications for can- 
didates, as well as in their power of conferring titles, 
not one having the power to give authority to practice in 
all the branches of medicine, or to protect the public 
from the danger and loss of life consequent on reckless 
ignorance and empiricism. Instead of being beneficial 
to the public or the profession, they have a directly op- 
posite effect. They are marts for the sale of diplomas, 
pieces of machinery subservient to the purposes of self- 
interest, usurped by the few to the injury of the many. 
If such corrupt bodies cannot be abolished, we would 
insist at least, as a protection for the public, that the ex- 
amination in each should embrace the whole range of 
medical practice ; that the license should be uniform, 
and confer an equal right in every part of the British 
Empire : that the poor as well as the rich should be pro- 
vided with competent advice in the hour of suffering." 

Certainly, a diploma granted by a competent authority 
ought to enable a man to practice anywhere. If he be 
not fit to practice anywhere, he is fit to practice nowhere. 
The remedy for the gross abuses and monopolies that at 
present exist is proposed to be effected by the establish- 
ment of one responsible and competent tribunal in each 
of the three kingdoms, without whose license and en- 
rolment no person shall be legally acknowledged as a 
medical man ; that such license shall be granted in 
every case upon precisely similar exercises, examina- 
tions, and fees, to be specified by law, and that it shall 
confer equal privileges throughout the British dominions, 
care being taken, of course, to remunerate the member* 
of the licensing board by salaries, and not by any direct 
interest in the number of persons licensed." " 

It is proposed, moreover, to admit courses of studies 
at foreign schools of medicine of high repute as valid in 
examinations, as these schools do to courses of studies 
made in ours. These propositions arc too rational, lib- 
eral, just, and necessary, not to make their way with 
the public, and with government, spite of the interests 
of close corporations who now make a trade in medical 
licenses. 

For a mass of varied information on this and other 
subjects in immediate connection with it, we refer the 
reader to the pamphlet itself. Wc are glad, amongst 
other things, to see Mr. Simpson testifying to the im- 
portance of the public labours of Mr. Walker, as regards 
our biirving-grounds and modes of interment , a subject 
which the pressure of many matters has hitherto pre- 
vented us giving the attention to that we have desired. 
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THB F&BSBXT XOMBNT. 

The French Revolution has produced throughout Europe 
the effect of a miracle ; It has passed through it like the instant 
thrill or the electric telegraph. The slumbering fires of dis- 
content at onoe blaze up, and a ferment is commenced which 
will work more wonders than we yet can fore-see. Italy already 
on the high march of reform, is elated by the news. Tho King 
of Naples— hanging back in the fulfilment of his promised 
constitution — moves on. The north of Italy looks to France 
for aid, and to Austria with defiance. The universities raise 
the song of young-blooded patriotism. Spain is agitated to the 
centre ; Germany arouses itself to seize the crisis it has long 
waited for, In order to wrest its rights from its tyrants. The 
King of Prussia at once declares that he will not interfere with 
France. He is wise — for he knows that this alone can save 
from France his Rhenish Provinces on which it has long cast 
a desiring eye. He is wise — for he knows that far more at 
home is demanded than his mock constitution. He is wise — 
for the Poles are in his rear keenly recollecting their wrongs. 
The gambling old duke of Ilesee Cassell is chased away ; and it 
is laughable with what haste the Grand Duke of Baden flings to 
his people that freedom of the press and the trial by jury which 
they hare for a dozen years endeavoured in vain to obtain from 
him. Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau raise the ominous flag ; even 
the so-called free city of Hamburgh is agitated, and talks of re- 
form. Behind Austria peep up the keen expectant heads of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Poland once more lifts hers, and 
waits to lend a hand. Millions of men aro eagerly discussing 
the question of the great and decisive moment to snatch tho 
long denied rights from the hands of dastard despotism through, 
out the continent — what do we here ? The question is the 
moat momentous one that can be started ; it demands our most 
serious contemplation. 

In no country is sound and extensive reform more necessary. 
Under the delusive show of freedom in speech and press, the 
most genuine despotism is maintained. We are ground by 
debts and taxes, and the very political sect that came into of- 
fice nearly three years ago as the avowed champions of reform 
and retrenchment, sits comfortably on the national coffers, and 
entertains no thought but how to All them for its own benefit. 
Through thirty years of peace the English nation with a patient 
stolidity unexampled in any other people, has sate with' open 
month expecting the hypocrites of reform to drop some grain 
of it into it. Is this to go on for ever t Can it go on for 
ever T Look at the present condition of things. Taxation in- 
creased and increasing instead of diminishing; trade dwin- 
dling; manufacture paralyzed; the people starving; Ireland 
perishing of famine. 

Under these circumstances what fs the effect of the French 
Revolution T Has it woke us up aa it has the continental na 
tlons, to seize the moment, and demand the long promised re- 
forms ? No. A burst of parliamentary discontent with the pro- 
posed addition to the Income Tax, has, for a moment, scared the 
minister, and made him lift his harpy talons temporarily from the 
spoil he was about to snatch,— but where is the general demonstra- 
tion on behalf of those reforms which all have so long agreed 
are necessary to our very existence as a nation ? We look for 
it in vain. Where are the leaders of the people united to ani- 
mate, organize, and guide them on to their just and legitimate 
object? We look for them in vain. We see an aristocratical 
parliament which dreads reform as it dreads death, thinly in- 
termingled with a number of avowed reform members who do 
not intermingle with each other. There is a body without a 
head, a spirit without concentration or purpose. Without, 
there is a large and wealthy middle class, dead to the spirit of 
a genuine reform, as they are blind to the dangers that its neg- 
lect will one day bring upon them. 

This is the frightful condition of things in England. We 
call it frightful, because suoh is the huge maas of want, unem- 
ployed strength, disappointed hopes darkening into despair, 
patience rapidly changing into desperation ; and such is the 
want too of that education amongst millions which France, 
Germany, and even Austria have been receiving iu the hands of 
their government*— that In the contagion sneighbourhood of the 



great French Revolution — we have all the moral and immoral 
element* of a terrific explosion under our very feet, without 
any safe-guard but an army, which, from its very origin and 
constitution — the off-scouring and scavenger scrapings of the 
nation — not the conscript draught from the very heart of the 
people— is no safe-guard but an aggravation of our evils— a 
preparation of brute butchery and national calamity. 

Under these circumstances what are the facts which indi- 
cate the effect on the working population. Exactly such as we 
might anticipate. The better and more enlightened portion — 
destitute of leaders in whom they have a well-grounded confi- 
dence lie still, while the imbruted portion comes forth and gives 
us an imbruted imitation of the French outbreak. We have 
its tail and not its head— the destructive and plundering fea- 
tures, not the patriotic. All that is great, generous, and en- 
souled with a sublime national purpose is missing — we have 
only the revolting and the base. But who shall say whether 
it will stop here ? Who shall say that as the reform fermentation 
gains strength on the continent, it shall not also grow here, 
and bring into its sphere all the oppressed masses of the king- 
dom. 

In such a moment, however tho belter portion might strive 
against it — we can contemplate nothing more tremendous, 
nothing more terrible and ghastly than a universal outbreak of 
the masses in this country The contempt with whioh they 
have hitherto been treated; the miseries they have so long 
been left to suffer ; the immense mass of wealth exposed to 
their hands, and the brute resistance to be expected from the 
enlistment-raised, and barrack-moulded soldiery, present a pic- 
ture to the imagination, too horrible to dwell upon. 

But it rests with the middle classes, with the property and 
educated classes to determine whether this tableau of horrors 
and devastation shall present itself or not. On them lies the 
responsibility of neglected millions and deferred opportunities 
of redress. On their heads will be the blood, when blood shall 
be shed, if they do not with timely prudence, come forth and 
make common cause with the people, if they do not re- 
solve to prevent Revolution fry Reform. 

That man is not the wise man who says, — «• Hush I be still I" 
For there will, beyond a certain point, be no hushing, no keep- 
ing still. That man is a wise man who says to ail " seize the 
moment of enthusiasm ; unite in public meetings ; gather to- 
gether your leaders ; your tried and prudent, though deter- 
mined men. Invite your wealthy neighbours ; your masters, 
shopkeepers and manufacturers, to join you and lead you to 
success. Invite them to make head, backed by the huge body 
of the people, and force from without on your ministry and 
parliament, a thoroughReform. Do this, and the thing is accom- 
plished. The Government of England could not withstand 
such a demonstration for a day. Be content with nothing short 
of all the great reforms which the Whigs pledged themselves to 
twenty years ago; and first and foremost, the suffrage to 
every man of sound mind and twenty years of sge, as the 
foundation and the guarantee of all other reforms. 

France has granted this already — England cannot refuse it, if 
demanded in a manner whioh becomes a great people. 

For our part we shall listen to neither the counsels of the timid 
nor the rash. We shall excite our readers as vehemently as pos- 
sible for thorough Reform as the sqfeouard agmntt Revolution. 
We shall continue to say to the people — demand your rights — be 
careful not to commit wrongs. To the middle classes — lead the 
people to their just claims, or blame yourselves if they aet 
without your counsel and sympathy, and commit in their ex- 
asperation, wounds on the body politic and in the cause of li- 
berty, which may require ages to heal. We have in this king- 
dom vast wealth, vast intelligence, a strong spirit of indepen- 
dence, we want only one thing, and that is, a spirit of prompt 
resolve and of generous cohesion. We should maroh to imme- 
diate and most safe victory if we could only lift our feet high 
enough to cross over the innumerable gutters of sects and 
parties, and fixed our eyes steadily on the great goal of Public 
Good. W.H, 

AWFCL CONDITION OF THB WEST OF UtSLAND. 

Ballycastle, county of Mayo, 

February 20, 1848. 
My dear Friend, 

Here I am in a miserable little town on 
the north-east coast of this wretched country. I am just now 
engaged in a tour of inspection for the Friends' Central Relief 
Committee, and as I have a spare evening before me, I think I 
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may as well spend a part of it in setting your readers right on a 
point on which the American lady, Asenath Nicholson, has misin- 
formed them in a late number of your Journal. I allude to her 
statement, that whilst the people around Belmullet (in the ba- 
rony of Erris, in this county) are starving, the Friends' Relief 
Association have a quantity of food rotting in the Commissariat 
Stores of that town. This is not correct. The Friends have not 
had any food in stores of their own in that town since the 12th 
of last June. Since that time, and for some time before it, the 
cargoes consigned to their care from America have been given 
up by them to the Commissariat Stores nearest the place of land- 
ing, the Department making itself indebted to the Friends' Be- 
lief Committee for an equal value of provisions in any part of 
Ireland. By this arrangement, all expense and responsibility 
of storage and conveyance was saved, and the operations of the 
Association greatly facilitated. They were enabled to substi- 
tute rice, of which little or none was directly consigned to their 
disposal, for other kinds of provisions that did not answer so 
well for distribution to the sick or convalescent. In short, they 
had all the Commissariat Stores in Ireland at their command, 
so that they were enabled to select the kind of provision for dis- 
tribution which best suited the necessities of the locality requir- 
ing relief. The Committee of the Friends' Belief Association 
have been indefatigable in their labours since the famine com- 
menced. To my own knowledge, some of the largest donors 
have been the hardest workers, and have given an amount of 
time and attention to its affairs, that ten times all the money 
they contributed could not have purchased from them. Know- 
ing this Committee as I do (I am not one of their number,) I 
feel somewhat indignant that their zeal and fidelity should be 
impeached from mere hearsay, and on very insufficient enquiry. 

To no part of Ireland has the attention of Friends been di- 
rected more unceasingly ; nor has any part reaped so largely of 
the bounty placed at their disposal as this. And yet it is quite 
true that the people are starving. Scattered in their miserable 
villages (not to be exceeded in aboriginal wretchedness in any 
part of the globe, climate and latitude being considered,) over u 
vast wilderness of barren and boggy mountain and moorland, they 
are too numerous and too fur apart for any machinery of chari- 
table associations or Poor Law Acts to reach them. The villager;, 
in a circuit of thirty miles of the wettest and most wretched 
country you can imagine, arc convened once a week for their al- 
lowance of a pound of meal per day for each adult. Many can- 
not come— many arc not present when the roll is ca led over — 
many cannot succeed in establishing their claims — many arc 
shut out, as they say, " by favour and faction" — that is to say, 
by the partiality of the relieving officers* subordinates or vice- 
gerents, who are often of necessity natives of the locality, and 
therefore the very worst that could be selected. The upshot of 
the whole matter is, that there is, an amount of ragged, squa- 
lid, haggard poverty, starvation, and death, in this part of 
Ireland, that I solemnly believe could not be parallelled in any 
part of the globe, — such as could not be conceived by one who 
had not seen it. 

Yesterday I walked twenty miles in The Mullet, on the west- 
ern coast of this county, and the sights I saw would make your 
blood curdle. I saw a woman who had been found starved on 
the road-side carried to her grave by four men. The body lay 
in an abominable black filthy sheet, the bare legs hanging down 
before and the head behind. The face was hideous, — as you 
might imagine a corpse would look after a month's burial. I 
followed the procession, which consisted of the four bearers 
and a woman, over the sandy hill of Tarmon to tho burial-ground 
near the village of Fallmore, at the extremity of The Mullet and 
opposite to the mountainous Island of Achill. There the poor 
corpse was laid, wrapped up in the black sheet for a shroud, in 
a grave not more than two feet deep in the sandy soil. Some 
men who gathered round asked me more than once, " Ah then, 
sir, is'nt it a poor case to see a christian buried in this way with- 
out a coffin 1 " There is no people among whom the rites of se- 
pulture were more highly thought of than the Irish peasantry. 

In the villages of Lurgevierd and Fallmore I saw an infinity of 
the sorest distress — such as no pen could paint. If all the 
funds remaining in the hands of the Friends' Relief Committee 
were employed in fully feeding the population of the barony of 
Erris alone, to the exclusion of the claims of the rest of Ireland, 
I don't believe they wonld last a month. It is a matter of ex- 
cessive difficulty to support an enormous, helpless, unproduc- 
tive, semi-civilized, population like that which, in the midst 
of the greatest physical and moral destitution, swarms on the 
western coast of Ireland. The Friends' Association leaving 
this to be effected, as best it may, by the superior means of the 



Poor Law and the British Association, axe confining their own 
efforts chiefly, though not wholly, to the encouragement of 
fisheries, domestic manufactures, and other means of perma- 
nent industrial support. This is a very important object. Until 
the people are taught to help themselves, they cannot be as- 
sisted or fed to any purpose. They knew almost nothing here- 
tofore, except how to plant, dig, and eat potatoes and oats. A 
more unskilled race was not to be found than they were and 
are. I speak of the west coast chiefly. 

What a dreadful blow to such a country and such a people was 
the loss of crops in one year to the value of at least 24,000,000 
sterling. Much has been done for our relief by the munificence 
of England and other countries — but certainly not to one-half 
the extent of the loss. There has been no potato-rot this year, 
but in the poorer districts there has been a famine almost as 
fatal, in consequence of most of the soil having remained un- 
sown for want of seed in 1847. If seed be not supplied from 
some quarter in 1 848, 1819 will be no better. And if the land 
be not planted by some external assistance the people must 
perish, for they cannot do it themselves, and the landlords, who 
receive no rent, and are in many cases as poor as their tenants 
cannot help them* Such is the poverty of all classes that the 
Poor Law with its enormous requisitions is rapidly bringing 
all classes down to the same level of irretrievable poverty and 
degradation. 

Tour's truly, 

Rickasd D. Webb. 

DESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The great events which have taken place in a neighbouring 
country seem to absorb the attention of all parties, and none 
have felt the effects of the excitement more deeply than the cha- 
ritable institutions of the metropolis The last week has al- 
most made bankrupt many of them, and we hear that the Lei- 
cester-square Soup Kitchen, which affords relief in good nou- 
rishing soup and bread to about a thousand destitute creatures 
daily, Mill be compelled, unless more actively supported imme- 
diately by the benevolent public, to suspend operations. Where 
will these poor creatures seek their solitary meal if such an 
event should take place ? They cannot live on public excite- 
ment ; and there is no room for them in the workhouses. Star- 
vation, begging, or theft, are their only resources; but a 
glance at the characters of the general recipients of the above 
charity will show that their education and moral integrity make 
them prefer silent suffering, even to starvation, rather than 
commit a crime. The following may be relied on as correct : — 

D. E., a clergyman, a native of Wales, educated at Christ Church, 
has officiated as a curate for several years, was engaged at a Welch 



church in London, also at Cooling, in Kent for twelve months, at 
a mere nominal salary-— the rector's living became sequestrated — 
gratefully acknowledges the timely relief of bread and soup on se- 
veral occasions. 

A. A., a widow, mother of four children, is very ill ; the relief 
afforded her by the Soup Kitchen prevents her selling off the few 
household things she has, and going to the union. 

S. M., another widow, with lour children ; her husband was a 
printer, died of consumption, and left her and her family quite 
destitute ; gets Gs. per week by her needle ; her children are taken 
care of at a ragged school— the Soup Kitchen keeps her from be- 
coming chargeable to the parish. 

Such is a specimen of the recipients of the " solitary meal " 
at the Leicester-square Soup Kitchen, which, it is to be hoped, 
will meet with the generous support of the benevolent public. 
It softens down the misery of thousands, and is fully entitled to 
the credit of preventing fever, mortality, and crime. A guinea 
subscription will enable the benevolent donor to prevent one 
hundred persons from dying from starvation. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge has just sent £10 to the charity. 
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FACTS FBOMTHE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension op the English Manufacturing System, 

BY WHICH MSN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEPACTOR6. 

No. I. 
The Meldrtth Family. 

James Meldrum was at this period a man of a pecu- 
liarly solemn and silent character. On Sundays his suit 
of drab, his coat cut short, and with metal buttons; his 
drab trousers, and low-crowned broad -brimmed hat, all 
of which had seen some years wear, gave him an to- 
invariable outward stamp. He was about the middle 
size, thin, but with strong bony structure. His counte- 
nance, somewhat long, was of a deep ruddy hue, and 
his dark eyes set beneath shaggy dark eye-brows, gave 
an expression of a certain melancholy enthusiasm to the 
whole face, which indeed was truly indicative of his 
temperament. He was a man of keen, sensitive feelings, 
which in their time had been deeply tried, and the 
slander and persecution which he had experienced from 
various sides, had tended to throw him more and more 
exclusively into the bosom of his religious society, and 
especially so of the section belonging to his own immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. He seemed to brood over things 
which never found expression; and yet there was a fire 
of feeling within him which could soon flame up and 
show strong signs of its power, though it rarely blazed 
out to the day. It was only in moments of religious 
excitement that this came forth, and in some of the 
private prayer-meetings of this body his fits of enthusi- 
asm amounted to something at times like a phrensy, and 
he would betray by his language, that the slanders trhicji 
had been heaped on him, had sunk deeply, and though 
they might be forgiven, never could be forgotten. 

The time was now come which was to make a severe 
change in his circumstances. Great God ! how fearful 
is that condition of society in which the will of one man 
can change the fortunes of thousands of thy immortal 
creatures ! In which one man's flat can uproot quiet and 
happy homes; can cause houses to vanish like mush- 
rooms; can depopulate and demoralize; can send honest 
and reposing beings on a downward career of distress, 
exasperation, crime, and ruin. And all this destruction 
of happiness and virtue perpetrated m the name of law 
and right, and on the avowed claim to rto what they like 
with their own! 

Their own! What is their own? 

" The Earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." 

" Mine are the cattle," saith the Creator, " on a thou- 
sand hills." 

Shew me, oh man ! by what right thou hast usurped 
God's heritage. Produce thy Charter. Let me see that 
Deed which sets aside the eternal proprietorship of the 
All-Father. Wilt thou establish an entail against God? 
Wilt thou maintain a law of primogeniture against God's 
family ? If thou hast such deed, produce it. Let us 
know that -thou hast a document which overthrows the 
Bible, which supersedes the mission of Jesus Christ, and 
abolishes his Gospel. Bring forth that new table of ce- 
lestial stone written by the finger of God. 

" And God said, " Let us make man in our own image, 
after our likeness; and let him have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and even' creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth." 

" So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he them." 



" And God blessed them, and God said unto them, I 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and ; 
subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, j 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing ' 
that moveth upon the earth." 

" And God said, Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, on which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; \ 
to you it shall be for meat." Genesis i. c. 26—29 . 

There, thou who talked of thine own— is the great 
Charter of the human family inscribed on the very first 
page of that sacred volume which thou professest to be 
the Word and the Revelation of God. ^ 

Bring forth then thy charter— unrol thy Statute oT Li- 
mitations. Let us see by what right thou hast disinhe- 
rited thy brethren ; by what authority thou hast driven 
out those made in the image of God. The Creator pro- 
claims that he has given to man dominion over aU the 
earth— but thy law has dispossessed nine-tenths of the 
race. The millions have no dominion over any part of 
the earth. They come into the world like foundlings — 
they go through it like outcasts — they issue from it like 
convicts. Bring out thy law. Let us see when and where 
it was made. Let us know where and for what services 
God set thee up above thy brethren, and annulled his 
universal charter in thy favour. Bring out thy little 
pocket decree, which no man has yet seen, and let us be 
duly informed of thy virtues which have made thee God's 
elect, and of the crimes of the multitude which have 
rent from them their heritage, their dominion, their title 
to every herb, and every tree, and all their fruits for their 
meat. 

Bring forth too thy newer Gospel, for had'st thou even 
such a Charter from God, our Gospel would annul it. 
Our Gospel proclaims that God is no respecter of persons. 
Our Gospel says— 41 Sell that which thou hast and give 
to the poor." Our Gospel is a gospel of love, not of 
cruelty, of love thy neighbour as thyself— and not cast 
him out from hearth and home. Our Gospel says, That 
the Gentiles lord it over one another, but that it shall 
not be so amongst Christians. Art thou a Gentile or 
Christian? — let us hear. It is necessary to be explicit. 
Our Gospel says — " Te are stewards of God's heritage — 
and must account for every talent put into your care. 
Our Gospel says— that " Te are not your own— ye are 
bought with a price." 

Bring out then your ancient Charter and your modem 
Gospel, in which the finger of God stands too brilliantly 
to be mistaken. Let us see those words written in light 
more intense than sunbeams, which can make old paper 
of that Law and that Gospel which have been the pos- 
session of and the faith of all Christendom near two 
thousand years. 

God has blessed the race he created— what and who 
then have cursed them ? What has produced all this mi- 
sery, this crime, this destitution ? What has sent famine 
instead of plenty, death instead of life, disorder and vio- 
lence instead of peace and enjoyment. There is some 
foul wrong somewhere — there is some huge lie propa- 
gated for law. Bring out thy Charter — or renounce thy 
claims to do as thou wilt with thine own. 

Ha ! is that thy charter ? The charter of the sword. 
The law of the conqueror ! Dost thou set up the plea of 
might against the Bible, the law of violence against the 
Gospel ? Dost thou claim thine own from the successful 
robber, and the parchment spells of his servile tool the 
lawyer ? Is that thy boasted authority ? Dost thou thrust 
thy yellow scroll into the face of the Deity, and 
exclaim — 4I By this I stand, and by this I cast forth thy 
children at my will to nakedness, to ignorance, and 
death. 

In the Highlands the great parchment possessors did 
what they liked with their own. They burnt down the 
cottages of those whose fathers had dwelt there for 
countless ages; they chased away the people, who went 
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forth to dista&t lands singing the melancholy hymn of 
exile-— 

Chatill, eha till, cha till, mi tuilte, 

We return, we return, we return no more! 

They drove them out from their native heaths, they laid 
their hearths in ashes, but God's blessing rested not on 
the deed and they are now once more reshaping those 
hills into small farms. 

In Ireland, they burned out and drove forth the 
wretched creatures from their wretched cabins, and did 
what they liked with their own; and Ireland still lies 
the corpse of a murdered nation; the terrible spectre of 
a nation's ruin hangs over the country which sanctioned 
it, which produced it by ages of injustice. 

Great God / millions of thy creatures are perpetually 
appearing before thy throne to demand peace for them- 
selves arid pity for their children. They cry — " We went 
to the earth which thou hast made, and hast given for 
the place of our trial, and there was no place for us. 
There are those who call, thine own their own. They 
hold what they cannot use ; they hoard up what they 
cannot eat. They have closed the earth against those 
whom thou sendest thither to possess it for a time, and 
to do thy will. Lord how ? how long ? 

And Christ says, — " Did they give you a cup of cold 
water in my name?" And they reply, — "They gave 
us fire." 

" Ye were naked,— did they clothe you ?" — "No." 
"Ye were an-hungered, — did they feed you?" — 
"No." 

"Ye were sick, and in prison, — did they visit you?" 
And the reply is one vast— "No!" that rolls through 
heaven, and is answered on earth, by — Revolution. 

Let no one accuse us of desiring to stimulate to the 
breach of the laws — we stimulate to a change of the 
laws. Let no one say that we would let loose the mul- 
titude against property — we would have property secure 
itself in time, by revising the foundations, and restoring 
the true principles of property. We would have order 
and not disorder — Reform as the preventative of Revo- 
lution. 

But the pressure on the life of the million is becoming 
of that character, which makes the soberest man trem- 
ble. Men will not for ever be shut out of the franchise 
and the constitution. Those who pay taxes will have 
a voice in granting those taxes. Those who groan 
under the burden of debt will see a hope of diminish- 
ing that burden. The cares and the responsibility are 
with the governing class, with the intelligent and the 
fortunate. If they will have order, they must give 
justice ; if they will have peace, they must call for the 
right. Every man must have a chance for himself and 
his children. Dangerous examples are abroad — govern- 
ments shiver like houses of glass at the moment that 
they deem themselves strongest. Beware, therefore, of 
the drop too much — of the last ounce of pressure which 
creates the explosion. The system which drives the 
manufacturing millions to starvation, and the labourer 
from the land that he tills, cannot last for ever. Let us 
return to our story. 

The heir to the estate at Beecup — the proprietor of the 
whole parish, had now finished his education, made his 
tour, and come home. His education and his survey of other 
countries, of course, had been accomplished with the 
object of making him a finished gentleman, and so wise 
and enlightened as to be able to manage his property to 
the best advantage, and to till his responsible station in 
the best manner for his own good, and the good of his 
country. We say of course, because what other object 
ought education, and travel, which is but a part of it, 
to have ? A man who has an extraordinary slice of his 
country, is bound in all reason to do corresponding ser- 
vice to his country. Let us see how this young man 
did it. 



There were those simple souls who are always expect- 
ing to see the world move on, and people get better 
and wiser every day, who expected great things from 
this Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands. So much as had 
been spent in his education, really much must come of 
it. Then people have a natural notion of the generos- 
ity and liberality of youth. Golden youth ! as poots 
call it, is always expected to be something more bril- 
liant and good, than the old rusty iron that went before 
it. But the mischief of it is, dhat this golden youth in 
nine cases out of ten, turns out only to be gilt, and the 
gilt wears off dreadfully fast in the jostling path of or- 
dinary life. Golden youth in a very few years shows the 
old and rusty iron most provokingly peeping through. 
But don't let us condemn Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands 
before we have seen him. Very likely he may turn out 
better than bargain, — one of those ancient phoenixes that 
have been missing a wretchedly long time. 

And to say truth, Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands had 
been too well educated to change readily. He had, as a 
little boy, a tutor, the Reverend Sharpe Lookout, who told 
him that he would be a very great man when he grew 
up, and have three good church livings to give away. 
Mr. Sharpe Lookout, therefore, seized the very earliest 
opportunity of instilling a benevolent and grateful dis- 
position into his pupil. — " Remember my dear boy, when 
you come to your estate, all that I have done for you. 
Show yourself grateful for my indefatigable endeavours 
to pleas? you in every possible way." And Mr. Sharpe 
Lookout had done it. He had indulged the golden 
youth's every idle propensity of playing tricks on the 
sen-ants, shooting at the fanner's pigeons, tormenting 
oungbirds and squirrels, and the like. He had promised 
iim wonders if he could only be his private tutor at Ox- 
ford, and travel with him. 

Under such able and indulgent hands, Mr. Meadow- 
lands would, no doubt, have thriven into somethingamaz- 
ing — but old Meadowlands once caught his son wiping 
his slate with his finest wig which had just been brought 
in newly dressed by the valet, and Sharpe Lookout, who 
was not remembering the qualities of his name circum- 
spectly enough, laughing at the joke with all his 
might. This old Meadowlands observed through the 
open window on the lawn, which he had approached to 
ask Lookout and his son to take a walk with him down 
to the dog-kennels. Amazed and confounded, the old 
squire stood stock-still, screened by the mass of curtains 
at the side of the open window, and saw further. Young 
Meadowlands having wiped his slate, as Btated, threw it 
on the floor of the drawing-room, amid the convulsive 
laughter of Lookout, and then rung the bell, and on the 
valet appearing, said with well -feigned astonishment, — 
" See, Tom ! what the Italian Greyhound has done. It 
has pulled the wig off the table, and mauled it pretty 
nicely, as you may see. What will the old governor say 
to you, eh!" 

At the sight of the wig, and expectation of the old 
governor's wrath, the enraged valet gave the unsuspect- 
ing dog a kick which might have broken its ribs; and at 

the same moment a tremendous "D d scoundrel!" 

was vociferated from the open window, which fell like 
a thunder-clap into the room. In less than ten minutes 
Mr. Sharpe Lookout was on the road to Reek another tu* 
torship, and young Meadowlands was in a few weeks 
packed off to Eton. 

At this school he found himself amongst a crowd of 
gentlemen's sons, all preparing for the university, and 
for fitting themselves to pn-tit as much as possible by 
one another, and the nation. There were elder sons and 
younger sons. The elder sons were all soon taught to 
look upon themselves as peculiar people. Teople who 
had a great figure to cut in the world with great estates, 
and to make the fortunes of younger sons with church- 
livings, and state offices. Of course, all the glories of 
tuft-hunting, and aristocratic emulation were soon com- 
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prehended and commenced here. The whole tribe 
looked on themselves bom to run a race — the elder 
ones in rivalry in style, and fashion, the younger in 
getting all they could of the good things that the elder 
ones and the nation had to bestow. As to the people — the 
great mass of the nation — of them they knew and 
cared nothing. They never had come near such a vul- 
gar race — they never were likely to, except at elections. 
The Plebs — what were they to our golden youths ? They 
were educating for the good of the country — just in that 
sense which the imperfectEnglish of one of George II'sGer- 
man mistresses expressed when surrounded by the infuri- 
ated mob, — " Good people, why are you so angry with us 
— we are come for all your goods!" To which an unfeel- 
ing ragamuffin replied, — " Ay, curse you, and all our 
chattels too !" 

For all the goods of the country, the aristocratic lads 
of our aristocratic schools are duly trained. From 
these schools they go to the university where the same 
training is perfected. There lords and dukes, and 
wealthy young squires are duly taught their importance, 
and while they are filled with the ambition to outshine 
each other in horses, equipages, trains of sen-ants, 
fine horses, and fine wives, the multitude of both scho- 
lars, and professors are carefully calculating how they 
can climb by these useful auxiliaries into seats in parlia- 
ment, offices in state, army, navy and colony, into bish- 
oprics, arch-bishoprics, and other heavenly places. 

Such is the aristocratic education of the aristocratic 
classes in England from the cradle to the majority ; they 
are regularly baptized, drilled and trained into it. " Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or rigs of thistles ?" They 
gather what grows there, and England has gathered a 
grand old debt, and a system of taxation — " Hie envy 
and admiration of the world," from its aristocratic 
education. 

(To be continued.) 



POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. II. 



BEBANGEB. 

In the year 1821, a book of songs was published in 
Paris, which so excited the ire of the restored Bourbon 
Government, that the writer was prosecuted, condemned 
to pay a fine of 300 francs, and cast into the prison of 
Saint Pelagie for three months. 

The following year he was again prosecuted for re< 
publishing his provoking songs— for they were exceed- 
ingly popular, and were sung in the streets, the work 
shops, ginguettes, every where— but by some good 
luck or other he was acquitted. 

Again, in 1828, he published another book of songs, 
for which he was again prosecuted by the Government, 
and condemned to be immured for nine months in the 
prison of La Force, and to pay a fine of 10,000 francs. 

And of what was this song-writer found guilty ? Of 
making the people laugh and sing in the fulness of their 
hearts. He had touched their tenderer feelings too, and 
drawn sweet tears from many eyes. But his delicate 
strokes of satire at wickedness and folly in high places, 
at imbeciles grinning in the seat of power— at estab- 
lished cant parading in demure faces and broad phylac- 
teries — this it was which drew down upon Beranger, for 
it is of him we speak, the anger and prosecutions of the 
Government. 

" I have never made any pretensions to be more than 
a writer of songs," says Beranger ; " such has been the 
extent of my humble mission." 

But it is no such humble mission, that of the writer of 



Songs. He who touches the hearts of the people, enters i 
into their homes and finds a welcome there, moves their 
pity or their indignation by turns, raises the laugh or 
draws the tear, excites their sympathy with his satires of 
folly and his denunciations of wrong, is no humble 
teacher. Songs are often as powerful as laws, and they 
are more influential in rousing the feelings of an oppress- 
ed people than even the speeches of the greatest orators. 
The Bourbon Government recognised this extensive pow- 
er in their repeated prosecutions of Beranger. 

Song-writers have been called the popular priesthood 
of nations. None have so large an audience as they. 
How much even of a nation's history is to be read in its 
songs and ballads, from the days of Homer to our own. 
Although written in a comparatively civilized and edu- 
cated age, these songs of Beranger contain perhaps the 
best history of his period in France. They are the re- 
flex of the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the 
living men of his time. The song-writer has here en- 
tered into the real life of the people, depicting it in the 
most vivid manner ; and what is history worth, if it ex- 
hibits not this ? 

" The people," says Beranger, " that is my Muse * * 
When I speak of the people, I mean the crowd — the 
mass — the very lowest, if you will. They may not ap- | 
predate the achievements of intellect, or the refined deli- i 
cacies of taste : be it so ! But for that very reason, au- 
thors are obliged to conceive more boldly, more grandly, 
in order to arrest their attention. Adapt therefore to 
their strong nature, both your subjects and their style of 
treatment : it is neither abstract ideas nor figures which 
they require of you : shew them the naked human heart. 
* * * * According to an inveterate ha- 
bit, we still judge of the people with exceeding preju- 
dice. They present themselves to us as a gross mass, 
incapable of elevated, generous, or tender impressions. 
Yet, if poetry has a resting-place in the world, it is, I 
firmly believe, in their ranks that you must go seek for 
it. But to find it, you must first study this people * * 
Would that our authors set themselves seriously to la- 
bour for this crowd, so well prepared to receive the in- 
struction which they need. In sympathizing with them 
they would help to render them more moral, and the 
more they added to their intelligence, the more would 
they extend the domain of genius and of true glory." 

Such, in brief, arc Beranger's ideas of the people for 
whom he has written, and written so well. 

Beranger has throughout life, stood by his order — the 

Cr. He has refused office — refused ease — because he 
the " humour," as he says, of remaining independ- 
ent. " I am low-born, low-born very," he sings in one 
of his exquisite songs : and he still continues, in his old 
age, amring the same humble class from which he 
sprung. " The extent of my ambition," he observes in 
his preface to his " new and last songs " (Chansons nou- 
velles et demiers) "has never been more than a morsel of 
bread for my declining years. It is satisfied, though I 
am not even so much as an elector, far less can I ever 
hope to have the honour of being elected, spite of the 
Revolution of July, to which I owe nothing on that ac- 
count." 

This popular song-writer was born in Paris, in the 
year 1780, in the house of a tailor, his " poor and old 
grandfather," as he himself tells us, in his song — " The 
Tailor and the Fay" (Le Tailleur et la Fe'eJ Beran- 
ger's father and mother cut a small figure in his history, 
at least as regards his education and bringing up. The 
old grandfather was both father and mother to him in 
this respect : the father seems to have been what the 
Scotch call a " neer do weel"— a bustling, vapouring, 
idle sort of person, with ideas far above his station, and 
never settling quietly down to any industrial pursuit. 
He was a Royalist too, and buzzed away like a fly on a 
wheel, amid the great Revolution. Beranger's mother 
was a soft good-natured woman, with none of that spi- 
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ritual temperament which has usually distinguished the 
mothers of great men. 

Beranger lived for nine years with the old tailor — 
running wild, without restraint, romping and playing 
with whom he liked, knowing nothing of schools or 
books. The Revolution still raging in its fury, he was 
sent to Perronne, his father's native town, there to live 
with an old grand-aunt, who kept a small public-house, 
and where for a time he officiated as pot-boy. This old 
woman, eighty years of age, although herself ignorant, 
had the boy taught to read, and in course of time he 
could read "Telemachus," " Racine," and the other books 
that her slender library contained. She gave him reli- 
gious instruction too, after a manner, and the boy took 
the sacrament for the first time when he was eleven and 
a half years old. At fourteen he was put apprentice to 
a printer, and his labours at this trade tended in no 
small degree to aid his literary culture, though he made 
but slow progress in spelling. He attended also an ex- 
cellent primary school at Perronne, and making better 
progress there, became partially instructed in the art of 
literary composition. Beranger's exercises in course of 
time took high rank in the school. Poetic influences 
were also operating upon him at this time — his sensi- 
tiveness was extreme, — and he is said to have burst in- 
to tears the first time that he heard the Marseillaise 
Hymn sung. 

When about seventeen years old, he returned to Paris 
to work at " the case." Here he was in the midst of a 
busy world — the centre of life, action, pleasure, and din. 
The idea of writing verses first flashed across his mind 
about this time. An at tender of the theatres, he dreamt 
of writing a comedy, and had actually sketched the out- 
lines of one ; but having read Moliere with attention, he 
abandoned his project in a kind of despair of ever being 
able to come up to this great master. He cultivated his 
style, however, and practised the art of composition 
with diligence. His next project was an epic poem ; 
but in the midst of these glorious dreams, work failed, 
and the young poet endured the bitterest suffering and 
privations. He thought of going to Egypt, to the world's 
end — anywhere. But this dream also passed ; and he 
remained in Paris, to suffer, to love, to study, and fi- 
nally to triumph. 

At twenty-three, he had written a great quantity of 
verses — meditations, idyls, dythirambics, &c, but what 
was he to do with them ? He could not afford to print 
them : he was unknown, almost without bread. But 
he made them up into a packet, addressed them "to 
Lucien Buonaparte, brother of the First Consul, and de- 
spatched them to him, accompanied by a very dignified 
and yet modest letter. Lucien was struck by the merit 
they displayed, and wrote the young poet a letter full 
of good advice, and suggesting corrections. He did more .- 
without even seeing him, he presented the young man 
with the small pension which he drew from the French 
Institute — a means of support which Beranger enjoyed 
till the year 1812. Up to this time he was also occa- 
sionally engaged in literary labours, acting for some two 
years as compiler of the " Annals of the Museum" (An- 
nates du Musee), and he afterwards obtained an appoint- 
ment as copy-clerk in the University-office, at a small 
salary, which he retained* for about twelve years. The 
Bourbons expelled him from this post on the publication 
of his second book of Songs. 

The first collection was published in 1815; but it ex- 
cited comparatively little attention. The songs were 
full of the young animal— gay, laughing, jolly, licen- 
tious, with nere and there some fine strokes of satire and 
wit. An occasional vein of poetry was touched, but not 
pierced. These songs were thrown off at a heat — they 
were the amusement of his bye-hours — " the mere ca- 
prices," as he afterwards confessed, "of a vagabond 
spirit;" and yet, as he also added, " these are my most 
dearly cherished offspring." Some of these songs caught 



the popular ear, and dwelt there. In the refrains or 
burdens of his songs, he was especially happy. The bur- 
den was at once the shadow and in a great measure the 
substance of the song — reflecting its dominant idea, and 
often containing the idea itself—sometimes it was a lit- 
tle drama in a word, ringing its music and meaning in 
the popular ear. 

Political events by degrees came to exercise an im- 
portant influence on the mind of Beranger, and his songs 
gradually assumed a more serious vein. This was very 
apparent in his second collection, written at various pe- 
riods, between 1815 and 1821, in which some of his very 
finest and most powerful pieces appear. In these, he 
speaks comfort to the poor, the afflicted, the people. 
France was in a melancholy humour — it was gay 
France no longer — under the Bourbons it felt oppressed 
as under a nightmare. Freedom sighed, and Beranger's 
songs were its echo. " Certain amateurs," said he, 
" have complained of the seriousness of these later songs 
of mine. Here is my reply : Song comes from the inspi- 
ration of the moment. Our epoch is serious — even sad : 
I have only taken the tone thus given me. It is proba- 
ble that I had no other choice." 

Like all the other young and ardent spirits of France, 
Beranger was disappointed at the restoration of the. 
Bourbons. Not that he was an out-and-out admirer of 
Napoleon— " not all my admiration for his genius," 
says he, could ever blind me to the crushing despotism 
of the Empire." But Beranger writhed at the sight of 
foreign armies on French soil, thrusting the deposed 
Bourbons on the French people with their bayonets. He 
shed bitter tears at the sight of the allied armies enter- 
ing Paris. Then was the period of his bitter songs, at 
French forgetfulness of former glory, and English and 
Prussian welcomings in the Tuileries. My " Lord Vi- 
lain-ton " came in for his share of scorching irony. Still, 
says Beranger, my opposition to the Bourbons was not 
one of hatred, as has been alleged against me. " I was 
not hostile to the restored monarchy, though I had the 
firm conviction that they never would constitutionally 
govern France, nor would France be able to compel them 
to adopt liberal principles. This conviction, which never 
abandoned me, I owed less to the calculations of my . 
reason than to the instinct of the people. I have stu- 
died every succeeding event with a religious seriousness, 
and I have almost always found these sentiments in such 
unison with my own thoughts that they have formed the 
rule of my conduct in the part which I have been 
called upon to perform in the public movements of my 
time. The people— that is my muse. It is this muse 
which has made me resist the pretended sages, whose 
counsels, based on chimerical hopes, many times pur- 
sued me. The two publications which have brought 
down upon me the prosecutions of the law, at the same 
time stripped me of many of my political friends. I ran 
all risks of this. The approbation of the masses re- 
mained faithful to me, and the friends returned." 

In 1821, Beranger's friends induced him to publish his 
second collection of songs: 10,000 copies were sub- 
scribed for, and the impression was immediately bought 
up. This collection contained numerous biting politi- 
cal satires, and the writer was immediately pounced 
upon by the Government, who had long waited for such 
an opportunity. His political songs had, until then, 
been floating about amongst the people— passed from 
hand to hand— sung in the streets— and every where ex- 
ercising a great influence among the mass. Still the 
Government could not lay hold of him until he had 
owned his paternity to the songs, which he now openly 
did by publishing them in a collected form. He was ac- 
cordingly pounced upon, prosecuted, and laid up in pri- 
son for three months. 

A series of political satires and lampoons, still more 
stinging than the past, was the fruit of his confinement 
in Saint Pelagie. These were published so as to defy 
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the censorship— they were passed from hand to hand, and 
sung as the former had been. Charles X and his court be* 
came absolutely frantic under the infliction of these satires; 
and the priest party publicly denounced him from their al- 
tars as everything that was hideous. But he eluded 
their attempts to seize and prosecute him further, until 
the year 1828, when his third collection of songs was 
published. One of the pieces in this collection that 
gave the most grievous offence to the Court, was that on 
" The Coronation of Charles the simple." Charles, one 
of the successors of Charlemagne, had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Count of Paris, and after wandering 
through England and Germany, was replaced on his 
throne mainly by the efforts of the French lords and the 
bishops. The applicability of the satire to the Bourbon 
dynasty will be obvious. Beranger thus begins '■ — 

" Frenchmen ! In Bheims assemble all, 
On Montjoy and Saint Dennis call ! 
Bepair'd the holy phial see — 
Our fathers' days again are come ; 
Sparrows in numerous flocks set free 
Flutter about the sacred dome ; 
The monarch's brow with pleasure beams, 
For broken bonds here imag'd be— 
The people cry: Poor birds! dream not our foolish 
dreams — 
Preserve — preserve your liberty ! 



Bedizened with their fripperies, made 
From heavy imposts — the parade 
Of Sing and Courtiers marches by — 
Courtiers, who all not long ago, 
'Neath rebel standards floating high, 
Bow'd to a grand usurper, low; 
But millions are not shower'd in vain, 
And faith well recompensed should be; 
The people cry — Poor birds ! we dearly pay our chain, 
Preserve — preserve your liberty ! 

Now gold-laced prelates bent before, 
Charles utters his confiteor; 
They clothe him — kiss him — oil him — and 
Midst hymns divine that fill the air, 
He on the Bible puts his hand ! 
And his confessor bids him — * Swear ! 
1 For Rome — whom such affairs concern, 
4 Has pardons for such perjury.' 
The people cry — Poor birds! thus government we learn, 
Preserve — preserve your liberty ! 

So — aping Charlemagne — when placed 
The sword-belt round his royal waist, 
Upon the dust he flings him down, 
King! says a soldier, rouse thee, king! 
' No,' says the bishop, ' thee I crown- 
Now wealth into our coffers fling. 
What priests command, that God records ; 
Long live— long live legit'macy !' 
The people cry— our lord is ruled by other lords ! 
Poor birds! preserve your liberty! 

This king miraculous, poor birds ! 
Will cure all scrofulas with words; 
But you, the merriest things of all, 
Had better speedily be gone; 
Some sacrilege you might let fell 
In fluttering near this altar-throne; 
For piety all meekly brings 
Murderers her sentinels to be. — 
The people cry — Poor birds! w.e envy you your wings- 
Preserve — preserve your liberty I 



" Turlupin ; or, Master Merryman," al*o fe** ve &° roall 
offence to the powers that were : — 

" Come let us go ' the King* to see- 
Not I, he said, I won't do that ! 

Will he take off his crown to me, 
When I to him take off my hat ? 

If I for somebody must cry, 
Then, Here's for him that makes my bread! 

And men will answer, " I — I — I — 
Say what just master merryman has said!" 

But Lea Infiniment Petite, ou La Gerontocratie — " The 
Infinitely Little ; or, The Greybeard Dynasty," was the 
most atrocious of all Beranger's songs in the eyes of 
his political judges. The burden of the song is — Mais 
lea Barbona Begnent Tottjoura, — " But still the Grey- 
beards Reign!" the French wor$ for Greybeards, Bar- 
bona, so obviously meaning as well as sounding Bour- 
bons, that the wit, irony, and force of the song, is as it 
were, concentrated in the refrain. He thus paints the 
dwarfish littleness to which France is reduced : — 

" What little things, scarce visible ! 
What little Jesuits, full of bile ! 
Millions of little priests who tell 
Their little rosaries the while ; 
Beneath their blessings all decays; 
A little cortege for the train, 
Usurps the court of ancient days — 
But still the greybeard Bourbons reign. 

'Tis petty all— in palace, shop, 
Art, science, commerce, petty all : 
And pretty little famines stop 
Supplies to little towns, which fall, — 
And led by little drums, a host 
Of little soldiers seek in vain 
To guard the feeble frontier coast ; — 
But still the greybeard Bourbons reign. " 

Another song entitled Le mort de diable gave mor- 
tal offence to the Jesuits ; and poor Beranger was con- 
demned to pay for this and the rest of his sins, a further 
fine of 10,000 francs, and to suffer nine months im- 
prisonment in LaForce. The fine was chiefly raised by the 
political association called, the Aide-toi le del aidera; 
and the deficit was supplied by the generous treasurer 
to Hie subscription, M. Berard. 

Le mort de diable (the death of the devil) was de- 
nounced by the priest party as irreligious, blasphemous, 
and its author as an enemy to religion. Beranger ob- 
serves of this, — " Some of my songs have been treated 
as impious, poor things! by the King's attorney-gene- 
rals and their substitutes, who are all very religious 
people in their way. I can only here repeat what has 
been said a hundred times. When, as in our day, reli- 
gion is made a political instrument of, its sacred cha- 
racter is apt to be disallowed. For it the most tolerant 
become intolerant. Believers, whose faith is not in what 
'the church' teaches, are sometimes driven, out of revenge, 
to attack it in its sanctuary. I, who am one of these 
believers, have never gone so far as that, but have been 
contented to make folks laugh at the mere flunkey- 
livery of Catholicism. Is thia impiety ?" 

The greatest of Beranger's songs — those in which 
he rises into the regions of true poetry — are those of a 
more serious cast, such as "The God of the Good,'* 
{Le Diet* dea Bonnes Gens.) " The Holy Alliance of the 
People," (La Sainte Alliance dea People*), "The Bo- 
hemians," "The Contrabandists," "The Imaginary 
Yoyage," " The Old Beggar," " The Becollections (sou- 
venirs) of the People," " Poor Jacques," and others of 
the same class, Beranger hesitated much before en- 
tering upon the serious vein— he was net so sure of fcie 
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ground as in his gayer and more impulsive songs; and 
it was long before he could prevail upon himself to pub- 
lish these serious compositions. Indeed he himself has 
said of his songs, " Each of my publications has been 
the result of a painful effort; and these last (the more 
serious) have caused me more pain than all the others 
put together." Sainte-Beauve gives an interesting ac- 
count of his first singing of Le Dieu des Bonnes Gens 
before a party- of his friends. Like Tom Moore, he 
sung his own compositions in an exquisite manner. At 
a numerous and intelligent party at the house of M. 
Etienne, Beranger, during the dessert, was called upon 
for a song, according to custom. Unlike himself, he 
commenced this time in a trembling voice, " II est un 
Dieu etc." but the applause became great as he pro- 
ceeded ; and the poet felt, at the instant, as he trem- 
bled with emotion, that he could contentedly remain a 
simple song writer, and aspire to no higher honour. 
" This song," says Sainte-Beauve, " washisgreat master- 
stroke — a hymn of humanity, pacific, unalterable ; it 
shows us how at the same time, amidst the smoke of 
the battle for freedom the horizon ofBeranger was the same, 
as vast and as clear as it is now. And around and above 
his grand pervading idea of humanity, how many others, 
of meaning more circumscribed, but not less penetrating — 
the plaint of country ; the heavy sadness, the stubborn 
hope of the old army ; the lighter hope, the impatience and 
giddy flights of youth ; sadness in pleasure ; all il- 
lustrated with a wit by turns piquant, brilliant, and 
tender, such as we have not known since the days of 
Voltaire ; sweetness and grace clothed in art of such 
antique purity, that we are reminded with delight, of 
Simonides, Aescllpiades, and the tender love songs of 
the old anthology." 

In the "Contrabandists," and "The Old Beggar," 
Beranger has done more than write beautiful verses, 
he has broached great social questions, and sounded 
their depths, though with the plummet of song. "We 
remember the former song being quoted with high 
approbation in the league newspaper, during the pe- 
riod of our recent great national agitation; like the 
French poet, the English economist recognised in the 
smuggler and contraband dealer between countries, the 
advanced sentinel, the great practical teacher, amidst 
paths ihe most arduous, of free and unfettered inter- 
course between nation and nation. In "The Old 
Beggar," he has dared boldly to look in the face 
the great social question in all its enormity — a question 
which mere political revolutions have not yet dealt 
with — and an evil which mere political economy 
has hitherto been powerless to remedy. This poem of Be- 
ranger's is a much less picturesque and poetical 
composition than that of Wordsworth on a simi- 
lar subject ; biit how much more true to nature ! 
It has all the stern truthfulness of Crabbe, and exhibits 
at the same time, a profound insight into a great social 
evil, which is peculiarly Berauger's own,— \ 



THE OLD BEGGAR. 

" Here, in this ditch my bones I'll lay; 

"Weak, wearied, old, the world I leave. 
'He's drunk,* the passing crowd will say: 

'Tis well, for none will need to grieve. 
Some turn their scornful heads away, 

Some fling an alms in hurrying by ; — 
Haste — 'tis the village holiday ! 

The aged beggar needs no help to die. 

Yes ! here, alone, of sheer old ago 
I die ; for hunger slays not all : 

I hoped my misery's closing page 
To fold within some hospital. 



But crowded thick in each retreat, 
Such numbers now in misery lie, — 

Alas ! my cradle was the street ! 
As he was born the aged wretch must die. 

In youth, of workmen, o'er and o'er 

I've asked, ' Instruct me in your trade;' 
' Begone — our business is not more 

Than keeps ourselves — go beg !' they said. 
Ye rich, who bade me toil for bread — 

Of bones your tables gave me store, 
Your straw has often made my bed — 

In death I lay no curses at your door. 

Thus poor, I might have turned to theft ; — 

No ! better still for alms to pray ! 
At most I've plucked some apple, left 

To ripen near the public way. 
Yet weeks and weeks, in dungeons laid 

In the King's name, they let me pine ; 
They stole the only wealth I had, — 

Though poor and old, the sun at least was mine 

What country has the poor to claim ? 

What boots to me your corn and wine, 
Your busy toil, your vaunted fame, 

The Senate where your speakers shine ? 
Once, when your homes, by war o'erswept, 

Saw strangers battening on your land, 
Like any puling fool, I wept ! 

The aged wretch was nourished by their hand. 

Mankind ! why trod you not the worm 

The noxious thing, beneath your heel ? 
Ah ! had you taught me to perform 

Due labour for the common weal ! 
Then, sheltered by the adverse wind, 

The worm and ant had learned to grow, — 
Ay — then I might have loved my kind ; — 

The aged beggar dies your bitter foe ! * 

With the revolution of July, 1830, the mission of 
Beranger, as a song writer, was accomplished. The 
triumph of his political friends paved the way for his 
own advancement ; and pension and place were now 
offered to him. All such offers were, however, refused : 
he preferred remaining poor but independent. " Un- 
fortunately," says he, " I have no love for sinecures, 
and all forced labour has become insupportable to me, 
unless perhaps it were that of my old occupation of 
copying clerk. I could not bear to have it said, that I 
was the pensioner of so and so, of Peter or of Paul, 
of James or of Philip. Besides, I would give no man 
nor party, to whom I might thus place myself under ob- 
ligations, the right to say to me~do this, or do that — 
go forwards, but you must only go thus far." In short, 
Beranger was content with his position and his fame 
as the unpensioned, untitled poet of the people ; and he 
would not stoop to hire himself out, as some of our 
English poets have done, to write royal odes to order, 
at so many pounds sterling per annum. The people had 
remained faithful to him, and it was his pride to remain 
faithful to the people. 

Beranger's last collection of songs was published in 
1833 ; and he then avowed his intention of writing, or 
at least publishing no more. In the midst of his tri- 
umphs, he gracefully withdrew from the field. "I re- 
tire from the lists," he said, " while I have still the 



* We are indebted for this translation to TaU's . 
for Hay, 1833, in which some admirable translations from Be- 
ranger are given. The previous translations in this article are 
from an article by Colonel Thompson in the Wesimimter Bedew 
of January, 1829. 
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strength to leave it. Often towards the evening of 
life we allow ourselves to be surprised by sleep in the 
arm-chair, in which we are fixed. Better go wait its 
visit in bed, where it is so much needed. I haste to 
betake me to mine, even though it be a rather hard 
one. 

At the same time, he avows his intention of devoting 
the remaining years of his life to the composition of a 
kind of historical dictionary, in which he intends to 
record his recollections of all the men he has known, 
who have moved prominently in the eventful life of France 
during the last forty years. " Who knows," he says, 
" but that through this work of my old age, my name 
may yet survive me ? It would be pleasant for pos- 
terity to speak of 'The judicious, the grave Beranger !' 
And why not ?" 

Our space is too limited to allow us to enter upon a 
critical examination of the peculiar qualities of Be- 
ranger as a song-writer. His extraordinary success is 
proof sufficient of his mastery of the art. In strength, 
dramatic power, concentration, tact, great knowledge 
of the human heart, command and choice of felicitous 
language, he is quite unrivalled. These qualities have 
made his songs familiar throughout all the homes, 
workshops, barracks, and ginguettes of France. He 
is alike popular in the hall and the cottage — thoroughly 
popular. His songs are the national voice : they are 
the echo of the thoughts, feelings, and experiences of 
his fellow citizens. 

Let no one suppose that Beranger acquired his extra- 
ordinary power without labour. The best of his songs 
cost him long and intense study — much " painful effort" 
as he has himself expressed it. He was not a ready 
writer, but a very slow and careful writer at all times. 
Hence the completeness and the exquisite finish of his 
verses, of which no translation can give any adequate 
idea. Even his apparent carelessness and levity, gene- 
rally so thoroughly in keeping with his subjects, were 
carefully studied. His friend Saint-Beauve has said that 
Beranger rarely produced a poem at a heat. " He had 
the abstract subject in his head, the chaotic and envel- 
loped material ; he turned it over, he studied it, he 
waited ; the wings of gold were not yet given to it. It 
was after an incubation more or less long, that, often in 
a moment, he scarcely knew how, mostly in the night, 
in some short dream, a word, unnoticed till then, took 
fire, and determined the life of the song. Then, to 
adopt his own expression, he held his peace and went 
onwards. This lighted spark, this pure spirit, scarce 
come to light, this cell in a hermetical bubble of crys- 
tal which Queen Mab had blown, is all his song, it is the 
reflex of it in one word, the brilliant monad, if we may 
use the language of philosophy to explain an operation 
of the mind which certainly yields to none other in 
profundity. The poet then set to work at such times 
as he found the most suitable, to the exterior dressing, 
to the rhyme, to the measure; it mattered little; he 
turned it over in his mind, for two months or for two 
years, that it might be as living as on the first day ; for 
yet again, as he has said, he held his peace." 

The character of Beranger as a man is no less high 
than his genius as a poet. His sense of probity and 
honour is of the highest. In all his writings, the spirit 
of generosity is apparent. He has attacked systems, 
and individuals only as they represented the mischiefs 
of those systems. With all his keen power of saicasm, 
he has avoided personalities. When asked to compose 
a satire against a distinguished political character then 
in disgrace, the reply of the noble hearted bard was, — 
" In good time, my friend ; wait till he is minuter." 
He would not Btrike Ihe man because he was down. 
Nor, on the other hand, has he ever been a flatterpr of 
the rich, or of men in power. His sturdy sense of in- 
dependence preserved him from this. " I have flattered 
only the unfortunate," was his own remark. His sym- 



pathies were altogether with the poor and the down- 
trodden. But the best character of the man is to be 
found in his songs, of which he has said, — " My songs 
— they are myself {met chansons, c*est moi.") 

His conversation is said to be of the most interesting 
kind — quick, lively, penetrating, discursive. He is well 
informed on all subjects, a keen observer, a copious 
reader, an independent thinker. Living in a period full 
of incident— a great historic drama performing before 
his eyes — mingling in society with the leaders of 
thought and action— a contemporary of the Empire, of 
the Restoration, and of two Revolutions, his mind is full 
of experiences of men and events of the most interest- 
ing character; which he does well now to record in the 
evening of his days, for the instruction and edification 
of his successors. 

Beranger is now an old man, close upon three score 
years and ten. He lives in a very humble style at Passy, 
a village on the Seine, about four miles from Paris. 
His house is small, and his friends are select. He en- 
joys his "chimney corner," in peace, cheered by 
friendly intercourse with a few gifted minds, and still 
cherishing that ardent love of liberty and of country 
which has distinguished him throughout his entire 



THE MISSION OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

By J. Passmore Edwards. 

Perhaps the word "mission," like many other 
words, has frequently and particularly of late, been in- 
appropriately applied. But it may not be too much to 
say that every one should feel that he has some end to 
answer, some mission to fulfil in the world. If every 
man and woman were fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of this idea, how differently would nations act, 
and how altered for the better would mankind appear. 
Some men have a greater work to perform than others. 
Some appear to be carved out by the hand of nature to 
give birth to some great conception, or to establish 
some system of philosophy for the benefit of their 
race. It sometimes happens that accidental circum- 
stances enable a man to be greatly useful to his age and 
generation. At other times it comes to pass, that some 
are favoured both by nature and fortune, and who act 
faithfully to both. The poet, from the deep fountain of 
whose nature spring up divine inspirations has the satis- 
faction that he does not exist in vain. Though he be 
unappreciated or forsaken while he lives, his memory 
hardly ever fails to be remembered, and his tomb re- 
verenced after his death. The man of science who, by 
careful and perhaps painful research, widens the do- 
main of science, and thereby contributes to the enjoy- 
ments and progress of society, is held in sweet remem- 
brance by a grateful posterity. Not less a benefactor is 
he who investigates the social elements of nations ; who 
enquires into the true philosophy of the production and 
distribution of wealth ; who seeks to remove all impe- 
diments in the way of international communication, and 
who aims at making machinery and commercial inter- 
course means for the development and happiness of 
man. Such a man is Richard Cobden, and such a work 
is he now performing. It was no unimportant event 
in the history of this country, when Cobden penned 
those pamphlets which were published under the name 
of " A Manchester Manufacturer," some twelve or fif- 
teen years ago. It is also remarkable to find, that the 
blustering of war-worshippers, and the apprehensions of 
timid men at that time, which arose from a great deal 
being said about an invasion by the Russians, stirred up 
Cobden's mind and gave him an opportunity to express 
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his practical sentiments to the world. These pamphlets 
significantly hinted that there was some far-seeing 
shrewd-minded man behind them. Their publication 
was an event casting its shadow before. It was no un- 
important occurrence in the history of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, when Cobden joined it, and became as it 
has truly been said " its soul." When he committed 
himself body and soul to the movement, and conse- 
crated his every energy to its advancement, when he 
went from city to city, and from county to county, in- 
doctrinating the people with right principles, when he 
spoke to congregated thousands in the open air in agri- 
cultural districts, in the Free-Trade Hall in Manchester, 
in Govent Garden Theatre, or when he spoke in the 
House of Commons, his almost every word told, and 
produced its desired effect. 

It is not for me on this occasion to detail the advanta- 
ges that nations must necessarily derive from the opera- 
tion of Free-Trade principles. They are unquestionably 
preat and numerous. There is something noble in see- 
ing one nation interchanging the surplus productions of 
its labour for those of another nation. It is right they 
should do so, and it is their interest to do what is right. 
If no other benefits resulted therefrom than those of a 
material nature ; if we received nothing better from the 
Americans than their corn ; if all mental and social con- 
siderations were left out of the question, a great good 
would be realized. If men looked no further than 
bread and clothes, the removal of all kinds of commer- 
cial restrictions would be worthy of a manly and pro- 
tracted struggle. But when it is seen that the inter- 
changes of material productions, is also a meant for the 
interchange of ideas, elements of social advancement and 
the fruits of civilization ; when thought and literature, 
and the spirit of kindness are carried in the same ves- 
sel, and wafted by the same breeze as the corn, 
and the rice, and the wool, then Free Trade pre- 
sents a lovelier aspect and commands a greater admira- 
tion. To be instrumental in the hands of a deter- 
mined people, and under the influence of magnificent 
agencies, such as morally directed opinion, and perfect 
freedom of discussion, and in obedience to the immu- 
table laws of rectitude which govern the universe, 
to break down a remnant of barbarism, and bid indus- 
try be free, so that the price of bread should fall, and 
the price of labour rise, and consequently poverty and 
misery be diminished, — to be instrumental in the accom- 
plishment of such a result is worthy of a nation's grati- 
tude. But to penetrate beneath the surface, to look 
into the deeper meaning of things, to ascertain that the 
sensual should only be subservient to the social, that the 
increase of physical wealth should have its legitimate 
influence in creating more mind and multiplying oppor- 
tunities for the spiritual development of the race, to see 
so far, and aim at doing so much, show the truly great 
Beformer. Seeing that the mind does not exist for the 
body, but that the body exists for the mind ; that the 
world and all it contains, with all its productions and 
attractions exist for man, and not man for them ; that 
governments and institutions of all kinds, that com- 
merce and every other such agency should exist and 
act for the benefit of the individual,'and seeing these things 
to aim at the removal of all obstructions which interfere 
with the improvement and happiness of mankind is be- 
coming the dignity of the noblest order of genius or intel- 
lect. I think I do not say too much in attributing such 
motives and purposes to Richard Cobden. He intima- 
ted at the Free-Trade Hall at Manchester, a short time 
since, that the principal object which he, and he be- 
lieved the majority of the influential persons who sym- 
pathised and co-operated with the Anti Corn-law League, 
was on account of the ultimate blessings of peace 
which would, in all probability, result from the estab- 
lishment of free-trade principles. He was not only de- 
sirous of removing a great cause of war between the 



stomachs and the demands of the physical systems of 
many, but he aimed at destroying some of the causes 
of war between nation and nation. Seeing that mono- 
poly interfered with the interests of nations, and gave 
rise to many of the mean jealousies and war-feelings 
which were inconsistent with a high degree of comfort 
and independency, he aimed at their destruction, for 
the natural advantage and advancement of nations. 
Looking beyond the letter he saw the spirit. Diving 
beneath the superficial, he, and every one else who 
took a comprehensive view of the subject, saw other 
elements of a higher character ready for action. Ana- 
lysing the various principles inwoven in the constitution 
of human nature, acquainting himself with the facts of 
history, ascertaining the natural dependence of man on 
man, and nation on nation, if their respective destinies 
were to be realized, with his eye on tie past and the 
present he confidently speculated on the future, and 
hoped that unfettered commercial intercourse all the 
world over, would be a mighty means in disestablishing 
the empire of war, and rearing over its ruins a reign of 
peace. 

I do not say thatBichard Cobden was the only one who 
looked at the matter so. I believe that thousands who took 
an active part in the struggle against commercial mono- 
poly saw eye to eye with himself. As I have more par- 
ticularly to do with him, and what I have called his 
"mission," I have made frequentand pointed allusions to 
his name. In doing so I do not forget the many other 
noble minded men who were his coadjutors. 

Whatever men's private opinions may be about offen- 
sive and defensive war, very likely they all say with me, 
that the world has seen too much of all kinds of war, 
and that it is high time, if possible, to do without it al- 
together. The world is sick of it. A change is re- 
quired and demanded by the universal voice of humanity. 
The " hour" for the delivering struggle is coming. Am 
I saying too much in stating, Cobden is the " man" to 
do the hero's part ? 

I say the hour is come. On what data do I ground 
that assertion? The various nations of Europe are 
tired of the game of war. They see that it does not 
promote liberty. They all know too well its expensive- 
ness. They are all bowed down with excessive taxation 
which is demanded to pay the interest of accumulated 
war debts, or to sustain standing armies. The groans 
of the oppressed are arising day after day, and year 
after year, to the throne of high heaven in indignant con- 
demnation of war and its consequences. War with all 
its infernal appurtenances has always hung like a mill- 
stone around the neck of freedom. The millions of the 
adult population of our own land, would long ere this, 
have been politically enfranchised, had it not been for 
our war establishments, and their necessary concomit- 
ants. Our war machinery has been the great sustain- 
ing power of our aristocratic and unjust institutions. 
These things will^ cease to exist when the people are 
ripe for the realization of a higher social and political 
existence. They are daily and hourly getting riper and more 
and more preparing themselves for such a condition of be- 
ing. The struggles of departed worthies have not been made 
without producing enduring results. We have not had 
thirty years of comparative peace for nothing. The fur- 
ther any people are removed from war, either in dis- 
tance of space or time, will necessarily more and more 
indispose them for works of blood and death. The 
nearer a man may be to the time or place of bloody 
conflicts, the more will his finer feelings be blunted, 
and the nobler attributes of his nature be impaired. 
The less we see and hear of the savage game, the more 
we shall despise it. Happily we are being carried away 
from such times and scenes, as fast as the revolutions 
of the seasons can carry us. 

In times of peace when men's minds are active and 
enterprising, facilities of a pacific character multiply 
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with amazing rapidity. What a mighty stride has been 
made in civilization since the battle of Waterloo ! 
What imperishable laurels have thought and moral 
power won since then ! Since then poetry, science, and 
art have developed Europe's mind, and decked it 
with glory. The steam printing press, the railroad, the 
electric telegraph, systems of penny postage, have each 
and all been and are antagonistic elements to the war 
system. Every new invention, every fresh discovery, 
every contribution of literature, every conquest of mind 
over the crumbling empire of ignorance, does something 
to render war more loathsome, and peace more lovely. 
These and other encouragements of a similar charac- 
ter fortify me when I state that the "hour" for 
the triumph of peace principles is come, or at all events 
fast approaching. So much for the hour — what of the 
"man?" 

It is necessary that the Reformer, to be equal to the 
work, should possess more than ordinary qualifications. 
He should be a man of experience, of foresight, of en- 
ergy of character, of decision of purpose, of disinter- 
estedness. He should be one in whom the people should 
place confidence, to whom the nation might look with 
hope. I may be wrong in judgment, but I think I am 
not saying too much when I state, that Richard Cobden 
possesses those capabilities. I will not be guilty, if I 
can help it, of an immoderate degree of hero worship. 
That Cobden is a man of experience, I fancy no one can 
doubt. He had read much, thought much, and I believe 
travelled a good deal, previous to his joining the Anti- 
Corn Law League. The intimate acquaintance he pos- 
sessed of the internal constitution of that magnificent 
organization, of the mainsprings of its action, its rami- 
fications and working, must have materially lengthened 
and strengthened his experience. The opportunities he 
has since liad in feeling the pulse of continental peoples 
and ascertaining the states of thought and feeling of 
the best writers and statesmen of the continent, must have 
greatly enlarged his fund oi useful and practical know- 
ledge. That he possesses foresight, the whole of his past 
history abundantly testifies. He must have known previ- 
ous to his committing himself to the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, that the time for action was 
come, that public opinion was ripe for the change. He 
continually did his best to banish all party feeling from 
the agitation. He went into the heart of the agricultural 
districts, and brought budgets of facts before the tenant- 
farmers and farm-labourers to convince them that their 
interests were bound up with the interests of the nation 
generally. When large portions of the labouring clas- 
ses looked suspiciously on the League, he showed them 
with equal clearness, that it was their question. 
And when the question was virtually settled in the 
House of Commons under the sanction of Sir Robert 
Peel, he spoke to the members of the House of Lords, 
and told them, and proved to them, that it ^ as useless 
for them to attempt to resist the united will of the 
nation. 

That Cobden possesses the other characteristic ele- 
ments requisite to constitute the great Reformer might 
with ease be proved by referring to his past actions. 
Perhaps decision of character is one of the most import- 
ant principles that such a man should possess. Cobden 
did not put his hand to the plough and look back. 
When once he committed himself to the movement, it 
was for better or for worse. When he rose for the first 
time in the House of Commons he was met with almost 
every kind of disreputable opposition. Hisses, noises of 
many descriptions pealed around him from almost every 
side of the house. He was not to be put down. Strong 
in the integrity of his purpose, and the righteousness of 
his principles, he maintained his ground. When he was 
a ccused by Sir Robert Peel of abetting assassinations, the 
equanimity pf his temper was scarcely disturbed. He 



sought open and honourable means to wipe away the as- 
persion and vindicate his character. 

That he possesses confidence is also sufficiently mani- 
fest, from the manner in which he has been universally re- 
ceived wherever he has gone either in this or other coun- 
tries. The unprecedented manner in which the people 
subscribed him a testimonial as an acknowledgement of 
the services he rendered his country is another proof of 
the large amount of public confidence he possesses. The 
eagerness with which his speeches were read by thepeo- 
ple of this country when he visited the principal cities of 
the Continent, is'an additional testimony. These is no 
necessity to multiply instances. 

There is another feature in Mr. Cobden's character 
which I cannot pass over in silence — I mean his mo- 
desty. This was frequently exhibited when the Anti- 
Corn Law League was in the glory of its strength and 
popularity. During the memorable discussion on the 
corn laws in the House of Commons, in 1846, when the 
monopolist party were defeated, no expression during 
that debate struck mc more powerfully than the one ut- 
tered by him in reference to his opponents. "Come," 
said he, " let us claim to ourselves no party victory." 
At the very eve of the triumph, when he was the most 
popular man in the house or the country ; when glad- 
dened millions were weaving a wreath of laurels for his 
brow, when Prime Ministers paid homage to his power, 
and complimented him for his moral worth, he did not 
forget that dignified respect due to a defeated party. At 
that sublime meeting in Manchester, when the Anti-Corn 
Law League was dissolved, when its elements were sent 
back to their original soil to be re-assimilated in future 
organizations, sentiments breathing the same spirit were 
uttered by him. During his subsequent tour in other 
lands, he frequently stated when complimented by elo- 
quent tongues, that such praise was not due to him, but 
to his coadjutors in England. 

There is another feature still more practically valu- 
able to the Reformer who undertakes any arduous en- 
terprise. That is faith. Richard Cobden has full faith 
in his principles. He has unlimited confidence in their 
necessary tendencies and consequences. That such 
might be said in reference to many of the editors and 
writers in several of the daily and weekly newspapers 
there is very great doubt. What a sad falling off has 
been witnessed in connexion with many of them. They 
must have given in their adherence to the principles of 
free trade for the sake of expediency or some other acci- 
dental circumstance, or they could not have fully fa- 
thomed 'the -depths of the doctrines they espoused. 
The same may be said in reference to many who gave 
their votes for a repeal of the com laws. Never did Mr. 
Cobden speak more truly than when he stated in the 
House of Commons, on Friday the 18th inst., that the 
spirit of free trade did not exist in the Government or in 
that house. Many of these men cannot fully under- 
stand, or do not fully believe the practicability of the 
doctrines they have advocated. Not so Richard Cobden. 
He sees their integrity, their applicability, and their 
consequent usefulness. He is not afraid of the issue. He 
evidently did not say that free trade would do much to 
supersede war, merely for the purpose of gaining con- 
verts to his cause. He saw that such a result would be 
the inevitable consequence of the operation of the prin- 
ciples he proclaimed. He is not to be frightened by the 
hue and cry of a French invasion. 

But why am I complimenting Mr. Cobden so highly, 
and lauding his virtues in so superlative a manner. I 
do not do so for the sake of praise. That would be as 
profitless as it were contemptible. Neither am I for- 
getful of the other noble-minded men who struggled 
with . him. I am only desirous to show that there is at 
this time a great work to do, and that it is requisite that 
some man equal to the task should commit himself to it. 
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II is requisite that he should vindicate right principles 
in the lace of Europe, to stand in the way of govern* 
raenU usurping the rights and liberties of the wealth- 
producing masses, to raise his voice sufficiently high to 
command the attention and consideration of continental 
peoples, to look over the heads of kings and conquerors, 
and proclaim to listening humanity that the time is fast 
coming for the death and burial of war and all Us 
ghastly associations. And in my opinion Richard Cob- 
den is such a man. 

I would not for a moment say that it is in his power 
to do all ihe desired work. He could no more do that 
than he could have repealed the corn laws by himself. 
Every man must do his best if the injustice of cabinets 
and power of aristocracy are to be checked. Every le- 
gitimate agency should be used. The Peace Society 
and the League of Universal Brotherhood, headed by that 
good and great man Elihu Burritt, have a tremendous 
work to perform. Such men as Dr. Bowring and several 
others of a similar stamp of mind and tendency of dis- 
position, who preside over the opinion of the nation by 
the sovereign power of the pen ox the tongue, are of in- 
calculable importance. Every man, however exalted or 
humble his sphere, whose words and actions are fragrant 
with the pacific spirit, and whose aspirations are di- 
rected towards a nobler state and condition of humanity 
is called on to exert himself to the utmost in the holy 
enterprise. While the Duke of Wellington lives to write 
silly letters, and Lord John Russell unfolds belligerent 
budgets, and Lord Palmerston is actuated by a meddling 
spirit, some decided effort is called for. While Louis 
Philippe* insidiously trys to undermine the liberties of 
his countrymen by an organized physical force raised 
under a pretext of protecting himself from the hand of 
the ajBtffiflffin, and the institutions of his country from fo- 
reign usurpation ; while Prince Metternich aims at resist- 
ing the progress of freedom in Swiss Cantons and Italian 
provinces by similar means, and whenthis is being done in 
decided antagonism to the general wish and aspirations of 
the teeming millions of France, Switzerland, and Italy, I 
say the time is come for some gigantic movement in fa- 
vour of peace and liberty. As England has taken the 
lead in establishing free trade principles, and other na- 
tions are imitating her example ; as a deep and broad 
foundation has been laid by the efforts of centuries on 
which may be erected a grander superstructure of en- 
lightenment and independence throughout the world 
than ha* yet existed ; certainly, under such circumstances, 
England may give another brilliant example in teaching 
the nations how to live without the interposition of the 
bloody hand of war. She can do it. The requisite 
agencies are within her own reach and beneath her 
own controul. She is preparing herself to rise up 
and assert in the face of earth and heaven, that 
the time of her deliverance draweth nigh. What 
better time for some heroic man, commanding po- 
pularity and confidence, to start up and con- 
secrate himself to the annihilation of the war spirit, 
or at all events the war systems of Europe. Nothing 
short of a man of extensive reputation, of uicorruptible 
integrity, of a magnanimous will, would be equal to the 
work. When Cobden speaks Europe listens to him. All 
civilized nations are his audience. The speeches which 
he has recently delivered in Lancashire were translated 
in almost all the leading journals of the old world. Very 
likely they were also reprinted throughout America. 
They cannot be read by any people without producing a 
salutary effect. They arc laden with the spirit of that 
immortal sentence— u Peace on earth, good will among 
men." It was a happy expression of his in the House 
of Commons a few nights since, when he stated, per- 
haps boasted, that he represented the principal consti- 
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tuency in England, and that meetings condemnatory of 
any plan of increasing our wax expenses had been held 
in every town in that constituency. He said he men- 
tioned the fact, so that it might go Bide by side with 
Lord John Russell's speech, to satisfy the world that a 
majority of the English people were not apprehensive of 
a foreign invasion, and that they were desirous of liv- 
ing in peace with all mankind. 

I am not so enthusiastic as to imagine that we are 
about to have a millennium in the course of a year or an 
age. I cannot expect that war establishments, which 
are so deeply rooted in the historic associations of the 
world, are to be uprooted in a short time. I have not 
forgotten that the progress of humanity is slow. But 
there is a tide in the affairs of nations, as well as of 
men, and if taken at the ebb may — aye, and certainly 
will — flow on to fortune. Pent up. waters sometimes 
break through their boundaries and carry away before 
them the accumulated rubbish of ages. The present is 
a felicitous period to make a broad and deep impression. 
The genius of improvement is manifesting itself in Spain, 
in Italy, in France, and Germany. The great stream of 
social and political events, throughout the wide conti- 
nent of humanity, flows onward in the most favourable 
direction. The notes of liberty are heard ringing from 
Palermo to Paris, from Lisbon to the shores of the 
Baltic. Similar feelings are agitating the inhabitants of 
Manchester and Milan, of Rouen and Vienna. I have 
reason to believe that Richard Cobden is fully alive to 
the startling character of the times. I hope he is fully 
sensible of his influence and responsibilities. I hope his 
modesty will not overcome his energetic and enterpris- 
ing nature. I hope he will take advantage of the posi- 
tion he occupies and the opportunities presented to him. 
Let him act up to his abilities and the exigencies of the 
age. Let him instruct the ijgnorant and rebuke the un- 
faithful. Let him perseveringly resist any further en- 
croachments on the public puree for war purposes, and 
call on the public to support him. Let him call for re- 
trenchment till the expenditure be squared with the in- 
come. If need be let him do what the illustrious Pym 
did ages since, by moving amendments on votes of sup- 
plies till the grievances of the people are redressed. If 
there be any necessity for such a line of conduct, and if 
he pursue it, he may rely on general support out of 
doors. Such a eourae of proceedings well sustained 
would bring any Government to a stand still. Let him 
attend large public meetings in his own country, and 
gather up, as it were, in his own hands, the prevailing 
sentiment of the nation in reference to war, and then 
pass over to France and other parts of continental Eu- 
rope, and echo the fraternal greetings of his own coun- 
trymen to all who are disposed for peace and brother- 
hood there. But it is not for* me to particularize what 
he can do or what he should do. Considering all the 
rjearingB of the case, I think I am justified in stating, 
that it is peculiarly in his power to become the modern 
missionary of peace and good will among men. Such a 
mission would be worthy of the great apostle of free 
trade, of England, of the nineteenth century, and of 
humanity, and the glorious destiny which the future has 
in store for it. 



REMARKABLE DREAMS. 

WARNINGS AND FRO VI DEN QBS. 

(Continued from page 174.) 

We aic indebted to a valued correspondent for the 
following singular dream. 
In tfee year 1795, the Rev. George Biddulph,, at that 
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time chaplain to the Earl of • 



-, and my college 
associate, - was in London; we spent much time toge- 
ther, and as he was a man of an earnest, serious turn 
of mind, our conversation was very much on religious 
subjects, he being anxious to dissever me from the free- 
thinking principles of French and German philosophy 
to which I was at that time much addicted. 

One day being together at Woolwich, we took a stroll 
on Black heath, when we accidentally came upon a young 
man, who, having been overturned in a gig, had slightly 
injured his arm. The little service which we were en- 
abled to render him, led to our spending the remainder 
of the day together, and as it was then hardly past 
noon, this consisted of several hours, which were suf- 
ficient to enable young men socially inclined, to become 
tolerably familiar before parting. 

Our new acquaintance informed us, that he was 
Lieutenant Macintosh, in the sendee of the East India 
Company, and that the following day he was to embark 
for his destination. He was a young man of remark- 
ably prepossessing appearance and lively manners. In the 
course of conversation some words dropped from my- 
self, with reference to an unfinished argument with my 
clerical friend, on our often contested religious subjects. 
This led to the discovery that the young soldier was even 
more sceptically disposed than myself, and now with 
such an ally, the argument was resumed and continued 
till we were about to part, when the Lieutenant, assert- 
ing his positive belief in no other life than the present, 
declared that, if after death, 'his soul really existed — 
and he died before his new clerical acquaintance, — he 
would pay him a visit and confess his error, and adding, 
that he wonld not fail to enlighten me also. 

"We parted, and we sawtae lieutenant no more, at 
least in this life. One remark I must make in this place, 
which is of importance, namely, that although the lieu- 
tenant had told us his name, he had not mentioned his 
family, nor his native place, nor had we inquired about 
them, and after that time neither of us thought more of 
him I believe, than is commonly thought of any passing, 
agreeable acquaintance who has enabled us to spend an 
hour or two pleasantly. 

One night however, about three years afterwards, 
I dreamed that I was sitting in my library as usual, 
when the door opened and a young man entered, whom 
I immediately recognised to be Lieutenant Macintosh, 
though he was then wearing a captain's uniform. He 
looked much sunburnt as one might naturally expect a 
man to be after about three year's exposure to a trophical 
sun. His countenance however was grave, and there 
was a peculiar expression in it, that even in my dream, 
excited an unusual degree of attention. I motioned to 
him to be seated, and without addressing him, waited 
for him to speak ; he did £o immediately, and his words 
were these, — 

"I promised when we were at Woolwich, together, 
to visit you if I died. I am dead, and have now kept my 
word. Tou can tell all your friends who arc sceptics, 
that the soul does not perish with the body." 

When these words were ended, I awoke, and so dis- 
tinctly were they as it seemed impressed upon my senses 
that for the moment I could not believe but that they 
had been spoken to me by the actual tongue of man. 
I convinced myself that the chamber was empty, and 
then remembering that immediately before going to bed 
I had been reading the mystical writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, I persuaded myself that this was but the 
effect of my excited imagination, and again slept. 

The next morning I regarded it merely as an ordinary 
dream. I was not a little surprised, therefore, when 
early in the day, I received a visit from my friend Bid- 
dulph, who instantly accosted me with the inquiry, whe- 
ther I had heard any news of that Lieutenant Macin- 
tosh, whose acquaintance we had accidentally made 
three years before. I related my dream. " Strange in- 



deed," he said, "then of a truth he is dead !" He then 
related that the preceding night he also had a similar 
dream, with this difference, that it was twice repeated, 

and that each time he was desired to write to 

in Invernesshire, where lived his mother and sister, and 
to inform them of his death ; the apparition in the 
dream adding each time, that his death would be a 
great affliction to them, and therefore he laid it ear- 
nestly upon him to offer them all the consolation in his 
power." 

After the first dream, Biddulph, like myself, in awak- 
ing, had persuaded himself, that it was merely a dream, 
and after some time had again slept, when it was re- 
peated precisely as before, and then on waking, he had 
risen and written down not only the address, but a let- 
ter to the clergyman of the parish, inquiring from him 
if a family such as had been intimated to him, lived at 
the place mentioned, but without giving him the reasons 
for this inquiry. 

When day came however, the whole thing seemed to 
him so extraordinary, that he determined to come and 
consult with me who had known the young man equally 
as well as himself, before he took any decided step. 

The whole thing appeared so strange, and so contrary 
to all human experience, that I could only advise him 
to send the letter which he had written to the clergy- 
man, and be guided by his answer. We resolved not 
to mention the subject to any one, but we noted down 
the date and hour of these remarkable dreams. A few 
posts afterwards settled the whole thing. Mrs. Macin- 
tosh and her daughter were living, as had been told in 

the dream at , and the clergyman added, " thai 

he hoped his correspondent had news to communi- 
cate respecting Captain Macintosh, about whom they 
were anxious. Thus two points were proved ; our lien- 
tenant had become a captain, and his mother and sister 
were living at the address communicated in this dream, 
as a natural inference, therefore, the third feet was 
true also. 

As the best means of communicating the sad intelli- 
gence he had so singularly received, Biddulph deter- 
mined to make a journey at once into Invernesshire ; 
he did so, and singularly enough, that visit ended in his 
marrying Miss Macintosh. 

In the course of a few months official tidings came of 
the death of Captain Macintosh, who had died by a coup 
de soldi while hunting up the country with a party of 
brother officers, and the time of his death exactly cor- 
responded with that of our dreams. 

The following dream which in one respect corres- 
ponds with the foregoing, was written down by a general 

officer at the request of Lady B , to whom he 

related it, and is communicated to us by the daughter 
of the gentleman in question. 

The relation of a circumstance that occurred to me 
when I was a subaltern, and quartered at Plymouth 
Dock, in the year 1786. 

My captain (Downing) having obtained leave of ab- 
sence, the command of the company devolved on me, 
and he informed me on leaving that he had promised a 
furlough to a man named Russell, and directed me to 
give it to him when he required it. I sent for Russell, 
and informed him that whenever he wished, I would 
sign him a furlough by desire of the captain. Some 
time elapsed but he did not ask for it. I had one night 
a party of brother officers in my room, and it came on 
so dreadful a night of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
that they could not get away until near daylight; I 
then told my servant when going to bed, not on any ac- 
count to disturb me till I had got a good sleep. 

It was scarcely daylight when my servant came in, 
and told me that Russell had called to get his furlough 
signed. I was very angry at being disturbed, but he 
said that Russell was so impatient, that he abused him 
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and threatened to go without it if it was not signed. I 
desired him to go out and not disturb me again. In 
about two hours he returned and informed me that 

Sergeant B — ■ , and his wife were murdered 

oyer at the Obelisk at Mount Edgecombe, (the Ser- 
geant was stationed there in charge of a battery). This 
information made me start up, and on going into 
the next room, I saw Russell's furlough laying on 
the table, I. asked my servant where he was, and 
he told me that he had gone off; I then enquired 
who had brought the intelligence of the murder, 
and he said it was the doctor who had been attending 

Mrs. B , who had been very ill. It struck me as 

very strange that Russell should be so impatient to go 
off that morning, when he might have gone on any 
other day, and at his leisure, so I ordered the whole of 
the company to go in search of him all over the town, 
and to bring him to the guard-room ; he was found in 
an obscure part of the town and brought, as directed, 
to the guard- room. I went to interrogate him as to his 
conduct, and asked him where he was the night before, 
he replied that he was in the barracks, and had an- 
swered his name at roll call. The orderly confirmed 
this, but added, " that he was bloody when he came 
to barracks." I enquired how that happened, when he 
said, " some sailora had invited him to drink, and then 
wanted him to pay, which, on his refusing to do, they 
had a fight." I enquired where were his necessaries, 
but this ne would not discover, so I sent to the place 
where he had been concealed and there his clothes were 
found ; on examining them several articles were marked 

with Ihe names of B , and his wife. I then had 

no doubt left, as to his being the perpetrator of the 
murder and had him committed. 

While the inquest was sitting, he sent forme to speak 
to him in private ; this I would not do, but took my 
pay-sergeant with me as a witness to whatever he had 
to communicate. He acknowledged that he was the 
murderer ; he told me he went to the house and found 

Mrs. B in bed ; she asked him what he wanted, and 

desired him to go away, for that Sergeant B would 

be very angry at finding him there. He then took up 
an axe and struck her with it, and murdered her; he 
then commenced ransacking the house, and while thus 
employed he heard the sergeant coming home. He 
placed himself behind the door, and on his entering he 
struck him with the axe and murdered him also. He 
then collected every article he could get, and carried 
them to Plymouth Dock, where he pawned whatever he 
could get money for. He was disappointed of getting 

thirty guineas, which it was understood B carried 

about with him in a leathern belt, and to obtain which 
was the principal inducement to his committing the 
murder. He was sent to Exeter Jail to await the ap- 
proaching assizes. 

Shortly after this occurrence (which took place in 

June or July, 1786,) I dreamed that Sergeant B 

appeared to me just as I had seen him lying on the floor 
of his house (and a horrid figure he was), that he held 
out his hand to mc, that I gave him mine, and that he 
pulled me up close to him by an irresistible force; and 
that I requested him not to bloody me, to which he re- 
plied that he would not, but that he had a request to 
make of me, which was, that I would have justice Hone 
to his family for his murder; that he had a sister living 
in Hamilton Bawn, county Derry, whom he requested I 
would inform of tho circumstance. I fell asleep, and 
again dreamed the same dream, which awoke me, and 
having the impression on my mind that I had twice 
been warned iu my dream, I got up and wrote down the 
direction with my pencil ; and in the morning as soon 
as I got up, I wrote a letter and directed it accordingly, 
and in less than a fortnight Miss B was in my quar- 
ters. 



To the above may be added a few words from the let- 
ter of the lady to whom we are indebted for the above. 

Sergeant B- and his wife had no family, and no 

one in Plymouth knew anything either of his native 
place or his relations. He was stationed at a distance 
from the rest of the regiment, and was wealthy for a 
man in his station, which was the cause of his murder. 
The important event in the dream was the disclosure of 
the name and residence of his sister, his nearest relative, 
who was a single and unprotected woman. My father 
had never heard the name of the village where she 
lived, and lest he might forget it he wrote it with his 
pencil in the dark, and the next morning sent off his 
letter on what might appear a visionary errand. The 
murderer had been discovered without a dream; it 
seems, therefore, only an additional proof that nothing 
which concerns his creatures is beneath the notice of a 
merciful Providence. The sergeant was a person of 
piety, so I believe was his sister, and although the sum 
of thirty pounds may appear small, yet to one in her 
station it was great; at all events God did not permit the 
unfortunate sergeant's dearest and nearest relative to be 
deprived of her just rights. She came all the way out of 
Ireland to Plymouth, which was in those days a serious 
undertaking, and proved her right to the possessions of 
her late brother. 



The following singular narrative has been kindly com- 
municated to us by a lady from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A dreadful storm raged for several days on the coast 
of Holland. One night during its continuance the wife 
of a fisherman, who lived in a hut on the shore, woke 
her husband, saying that she had had a frightful dream, 
in which she had seen a wreck not far from the shore, 
and that even then she fancied she could hear the cries 
of distress. The husband listened, but could perceive 
nothing but the raging of the storm and the thundering 
of the heaving billows which beat upon the shore. He 
therefore urged his wife to sleep again, treating it as the 
excitement merely of a frightful dream. 

The wife, who had in vain urged her husband to take 
his boat to ascertain, at all events, whether a wreck 
really were iu the situation 'she had dreamed of, after 
some time composed herself to sleep, and again dreamed 
precisely as before. Again she awoke her husband and 
told him her dream, describing to him exactly the spot 
where the wreck appeared to lie, and the miserably pe- 
rishing state of the few survivors, whose cries seemed 
still to ring in her ears. 

The husband, who had no inclination to brave all the 
horrors of this stormy night in his boat merely on the 
strength of his wife's dream, positively refused and 
treated it all as a mere fancy caused by the tumult of 
the storm. The wife, on the contrary, on whose mind 
the dream had made the impression of absolute truth, 
and who was a woman of great resolution and courage, 
and quite competent to the management of a boat, 
as many of these fishermens' wives are, determined to 
go out by herself to rescue the unfortunate wretches 
who, she was convinced, stood in such need of help. 
The man, however, either shamed by her courage or un- 
willing that she should peril herself alone in such a ha- 
zardous attempt and finding every effort to alter her pur- 
pose vain, consented to accompany her. The boat there- 
fore was launched, she directing, according to her dream, 
the course in which they should steer. 

Before long they discovered that the dream really waa 
true : at the very point where she had stated, lay the 
wreck with several human beings fastened upon it (as 
far as I can recollect about ten) some dead and the 
others in the most dreadful state of hunger and destitu- 
tion, and consequently reduced to such a degree of 
weakness that their voices were scarcely audible above 
a whisper, so that the cries of distress which she seemed 
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to hear did not proceed from them. The few survivors 
were taken by the fisherman and his wife into their 
boat and conveyed to their hut. where such assistance 
was given them as their small means could afford, but 
which sufficed until better aid could be obtained. 

The shipwrecked vessel was the British Queen ; the 
captain, whose name was Grainger, was unfortunately 
one of the dead. 

One of the sailors who was Bared, when he was able 
to continue his voyage, was brought to my father's 
house under very peculiar circumstances. At that time 
the press-gangs were the pests of our sea-port towns, 
and this poor fellow being in danger of being taken by 
one of them was secreted for some time in a garret in 
our house, indeed, until another ship could be found 
for him. 

This fear of the press-gang made as great an impres- 
sion on our youthful minds as the dream of the fisher- 
man's wife, which had been so miraculously the means 
of saying the poor man ; and our sympathy with his 
sufferings and our indignation against this legalised op- 
pression, which made the press-gang the dread of our 
neighbourhood, were, as may be conceived, very great. 



FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 

[Great interest having been excited of late by every 
thing relating to the important movement in France, we 
have been requested to give translations of the two 
great Revolutionary Songs. The versions with which 
the public are at present acquainted being very imper- 
fect, we present the following, not as imagining them to 
be the best possible, but as being, at all events, nearer 
to the originals than any we are acquainted with. 

Of the Marseillaise Hymn we must, however, remark, 
that it belongs altogether to the First Revolution, and 
as such is connected in some degree with many dreadful 
scenes of outrage and bloodshea. It can only properly 
be sung in the present pacific Revolution, by giving a 
pacific and moral force construction to its very powerful 
words, and this has been probably felt, as it has been 
almost superseded by the " Mourir pour la Patrie," a 
song very inferior in merit, but more appropriate to the 
spirit of the time.— Eds.] 

THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN.* i 

Coma on, ye sons of France to glory, 

The day of freedom is at hand ; 
With flaunting banner*stained and gory 

Against you comes the tyrant-band. 
Do you not hear by field and forest 

The murmur of the ruffian foe ? 

He comes your homes to overthrow, 
To fill your hearts with woe the sorest ! 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! 
Unsheathe the righteous sword! 

March on, march on ! the tyrants' blood 
Like waters shall be poured. 

What seeks this horde, these sons of serfdom, 

These tools of kings' confederate-crime ? 
For whom are meant these bonds ignoble, 

These fetters forged in ancient time ? 
On us, is made this fierce aggression! 

Let righteous anger in us burn ! 

'Tis we that they would dare to spurn, 
And bow beneath their old oppression! 

Arm, arm! ye valiant men ! etc. 

• fte tfc» trigla 0/ this brmn sw Vol O. tf this Journal, 
p. 118. 
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What ! shall the cohorts of the stranger 

Lay down the law within our home ? 
What! shall the mercenary legions 

Our haughty warriors overcome ? 
Great God ! shall hands by chains degraded 

Have power to make Us also slaves ! 

Shall we behold, by despot-knaves 
Our fate controlled, our rights invaded ! 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! etc. 



Te tyrants tremble, false and cruel, 
Te curse and shame of alt mankind! 

Your parricidal schemes, ye crafty 
Their proper fate, at length, shall find ! 

And if, in deadly contest closing, 
Our noble, youthful heroes fall, 
The earth fresh thousands forth shall call, 

And rouse herself your power opposing ! 
Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! etc. 

As warriors, Frenchmen, brave and noble, 
Go forth! and wisely strike the blow, 

Yet spare the abject slave, misguided 
Who is compelled to call you foe ! 

But spare no despot blood-polluted ! 
Nor spare the tools of fraud and force, 
Those tigers who have no remorse 

By deeds of tyranny imbruted! 
Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! etc. 

Oh love of country, sacred passion I 
Do thou the arm avenging guide ! 

And Liberty, dear mountain maiden, 
Go thou, and combat by our side ' 

Oh make, oh make, our banner glorious! 
And aid with thy heroic tone, 
That as they die our foes may own 

Thy triumph, and our cause victorious ! 
Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! 

Unsheathe the righteous sword ! 
March on, march on ! the tyrants' blood 
Like waters shall be poured ! 



"MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE!" 

FOR OUR COUNTRY TO BIB ! 

Br the loud cannon's fierce commotion, 
France calls her children to the strife ; 
On ! says the soldier's warm devotion ! 
Our mother 'tis that needs our life ! 
For our country to die ! for our country to die ! 
Is a glorious fate for which brave men may sigh ! 

For us, my friends, who poor and lonely, 
Who here unseen must yield our breath, 

For France, and for her freedom only, 
We can at least devote our death ! ' 

For our country to die! for our country to die 

Is a glorious fate, for which brave men may sigh ! 
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[This letter arrived too late to appear in the body of the 
journal. Wo prefer giving it here to delaying it. Those 
-which follow will occupy a more prominent position. — Eds.] 

LSTTBBB FROM PARI 8. 

(For Houitfa Journal,} 

NO. I. 

INTRODUCTOttY UTTER. 

Dear Friends, 

In common with all the People of Progress, yon 
have rejoiced at the last and grandest French Revolution. 
Never sinoe the day of Pentecost was there such a scene of en- 
thusiastic fervour, of sacrificing devotion. The King of Trade 
has been conquered by the Man of Work. The most commer- 
cial of monarchies has fallen before the Republic of industry. 
It dared a suffering people until the veins of indignation burst 
in blood, and then it ignominlously fled, leaving behind it a 
sanguine stain as a remembrance of its steps, and pitied by the 
people whose magnanimous power it had provoked. 

When the great event of February, the main facts of which 
have already electrified the world, occurred in France, I was 
engaged in a missionary tour in the South West of England. 
While lecturing at Southampton to a large audience, I instanced 
the first French Revolution, with its grand episodes of Mira- 
beau, Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, Robespierre, and Bo- 
naparte, as the greatest example of poetry in secular history, 
as a magnificent historic epic ; and when, as an acknowledge- 
ment of the truth of that declaration, it was impulsively re- 
ceived by three distinct rounds of applause ; I little thought 
that at that time, at that moment perhaps, events of a new 
Revolution were occurring in Paris, as poetic, nay, more po- 
etic, in their scope and tendency, than those even of '89. When 
I was in Poole, however, the radiant face of the great God of 
Revolutions beamed on all the world from Paris, and at a 
meeting held in the town hall of Poole, by a little party of 
progressives, I announced the new sovereignty of the people, 
and made known my intention of proceeding to Paris. I then 
returned to Southampton, and after lecturing while waiting for 
the steamer, at Fordingbridgc, I departed for France, bearing 
with me an address of sympathy to the French Provisional 
Government, from the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment at Southampton. This will, I trust, be but the 
first of the addresses, which I shall have to present during my 
stay here. The International League and the Chartists have set 
the good example of thus fraternizing with the French people. 
The members of the Bond of Brotherhood, the Communist 
Church, and the Co-operative Sooicties, should follow this ex- 
ample. A meeting for this purpose should be held in every 
town in England. Whatever the governments have been, let 
us endeavour to show to the French nation, that the English 
people are their brethren. Let us fraternize with them, let us 
express that fraternization by addresses of sympathy, and that 
spirit of warfare which has so long existed between two great 
nations, will be elevated into a spirit of emulation, as to which 
shall best serve the causa of pacific progress. The movement 
of 1848, is not only French — it is the beginning of a European 
Revolution. Italy, Germany, Spain, already shake their chains 
aspiring to be free. In Paris, the Swiss, the Germans, the 
Americans, and the Negroes, have, by meetings and deputations, 
paid their homage to the Revolution of France. Nor is Eng- 
land behind hand in her sympathies, somewhat secret though 
they may be. Seldom have I been so delightedly astonished, 
as I was, when I discovered, during my south-western tour, 
the immense feeling arising amongst the English population. 
This feeling I am convinced is not confined to the working men, 
but extends to the middle classes. Wealthy tradesmen, and 
even farmers, have found out that our taxation is too high, and 
that they must and will have a oheaper form of government. 

I landed from Southampton at Havre, and had there to 
await the greater part of the day, the departure of the train. 
During my stay I walked about the town. The public edifices 
and the offices of the Municipal Government were profusely 
placarded with ^the proclamation* of the Provisional Govern- 



ment. There was also a proclamation of the Mayor, calling upon 
the people under his Jurisdiction, to recognize the Republic, 
and another impressing upon all good citizens the duty of a 
speedy payment of their taxes. The Bank also had a notice 
upon the walls, stating its ability to cash its notes. This ability 
was being tested. One side of the street in which the bank is 
situated, was filled with a file of men and women, who re- 
quired their money. They were admitted six at a time, and 
their demands were met. While watching tho procession, a 
scene truly French occurred. An old French beggar with a 
crafty comical look, appeared among them with an uncorked 
bottle, tho neck of which hung downwards, slung over his 
back. The inference was, that where there was nothing, no- 
thing could be got, that where there was nothing within, no- 
thing oould come out. The crowd shook with laughter, but as 
far as the bank was concerned, the exhibition did not apply. 
Otherwise a few National Guards preserved the greatest possi- 
ble order. In other respects Havre presented its usual ap- 
pearance, with the exception, that a change was observed in 
the tricolor — 

" Of three bright colouis, each divine, 
And braided as an heavenly sign." 

This alteration thus occurred. The original colour of the first 
French Revolution was green, from the circumstance that Ca- 
naille Desmoulins decorated himself with the A branches of the 
trees which grew in the Palais Royal, and that this example 
was followed by the crowd which was collected there, which 
caused the first great outbreak. During the progress of events 
however, the Orleans branch artfully managed to weave the 
blue and red colours of their livery, witq the white flag of the 
Bourbon family. This was the first French tricolor — ar- 
ranged from the flag staff— blue, white, and 'red. 8uoh also 
was of course the tricolor of July, 18 SO, when the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons, in the person of Louis Philippe, ac- 
quired the monarchy. His perfidy however, so disgraced 
" this Rainbow of the Free," that the Republicans hoisted as 
their emblem, the drapeau rouge — the red flag. This was the 
flag under which the Revolution of February, 1848, has been 
fought and gained. Many of the students, soldiers, and others 
still wear that colour only in their cockades and scarfs. Lam- 
artinc, however, as a poet, had choice associations in connec- 
tion with tho tricolor. He wished that the flag of France 
should remain three coloured. The tricolor had been dis- 
graced however, and it was necessary that it should be altered. 
It has been altered, and it now floats at Havre, and at Paris, 
from the flag staff— blue, red, and white. The first flag, bad 
white, the Bourbon, the monarchical colour, in the middle. 
The second tricolor has red, the Republican colour as its 
centre. The change la significant — important I have not 
dwelt too long upon it. The new arrangement has been a 
special act of the Provisional Government. The flag also Is the 
unique emblem of the French — the expression of their cha- 
racter as a military people, and a political nation, 

I am now in Paris. I am once again in the City of Revolu- 
tions, in the midst of the students who form the mind, and in 
the midst of the working-classes who compose the strength of 
the Republic. I can but honour this Paris, where, if any where, 
bayonets are holy, and where, if any where, the God of Grace 
is the Lord of Hosts. In a following letter I will reverendly 
tread its streets, and give some note of the aspect of its ruins, 
and of the hand writing of the future upon its walls. I will 
afterwards endeavour to shew that the great Revolution which 
has here Just taken place, is not only critical, but constructive, 
not only passional, but moral, not only social, but industrial, 
not only political, but religious. 

In the mean while I remain, dear friends, 

Your»s faithfully, 

Goodwyk Babmbt. 

WHICH NATION GOES A-HEAD NOW? 

The English thirty years ago listened to the clamours of the 
Whigs for thorough Retrenchment and Reform. They believed 
them and gave them office. Where are the retrenchment and 
reform ? The impudent Whig* are at this moment, after thirty 
years of peace, imposing new taxes. They have increased our 
war expenditure in the last thirteen years about Mm miWom* 
per annum. They want to increase them more f They are lay* 
ing on a fresh Income Tat into the bargain, and they And plenty 
of tool* ready to vote away oar mosey. All places, p em a h l h s, 
sinecures, and every speeiea of eorrapttoa* ia kept mp, eftd hardly 
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a man ventures in the house to call upon them to touch it. 
Where if this to end! What do ire hope for ; or wait for T If in 
thirty years of peace we have only drifted farther into the great 
ocean of debt, what hope for reform or the people ! 

In the last fifteen years we hare abolished one bad law — the 
Corn Law. But be it remembered that this law was only im- 
posed in 1815, and that therefore if we except, and it is hardly 
worth while, the humbug of the Reform BUI, we hare not really 
carried one great reform for the last half century into any of 
those regions of oppression and abuse which press on the ener- 
gies and comforts of the nation. We can conceive no more piti- 
ful and contemptible idea of a spiritless, grovelling, and das- 
tardly nation. In England, after all our boasts of our love of 
liberty, we submit to the daily and unexampled plunder of the 
vultures of aristocracy with the tame baseness of slaves that de- 
serve to be trodden till they are roused into the spirit of men, or 
crushed into the mire that they so much resemble. In this 
country Reform is a Farce ; and political agitation an amuse- 
ment. Any one seeing the uproar of a public meeting would 
look for a revolution the next day. But what occurs the next 
day ! The man who got drunk over night, and the man who was 
drunk at the publio meeting with political enthusiasm, who 
stood up, ranted, shouted, and waved his hat or his handker- 
chief, are equally sober — and arc gone to work with the most 
asinine resolve to win a pound in the week, that the aristo- 
ctats may have 17 s. Gd. of it in the shape of taxation. John 
Bull, who once was a fellow of spirit, has been bewitched by the 
fairies, and stands forth Bottom the Wearer with the Ass's Head ! 

The French Government was running the same career, and 
from 1841 to 1847 inoreased the debt nearly four millions sterl- 
ing. What did the French do ! The most remarkable Week's 
Work yet upon record— Here it is — 

A NATIONAL WKBK'S WORK. 

Abolition of Monarchy ; and expulsion of Royalty. 

Grant of Universal Suffrage. 

Abolition of all Titles. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Separation of Church and State. 

Admission of the Claims of Labour. 

Admission of Workmen as Shareholders in Railway* 
and other Works. 

Admission of an Artisan to the Ministry. 

Abolition of all Corporal Punishment in the Nary. 

Abolition of Stamps on Newspapers. 

Abolition of all Sinecures. 

Abolition of all Slavery. 
Go to John Bull— Go to Bottom the Weaver with the Ass's 
Head, and if ttjou only do as much work in the next century, 
our children will have a better opinion of thee than we have. 
There is scarcely a nation in Europe which has not won some 
extension of its liberties from the impulse of the French Revo- 
ration except this impoverished, declining, and besotted country. 

THE BABY JUMPER. 

Ever since we have had any experience of children, and the 
immense labour frequently required from nurses, especially la- 
bour of the arms, we have wondered that no machinery had been 
invented, and called in to the aid of both mothers, nurses, and 
children. What would both mother and nurse give on some oc- 
casions, if they could hand a young child over to another per- 
son, to toss it and amuse it, when they themselves are quite 
worn out, or required to do something else at the moment that 
the child will not rest without active nursing. How often would 
the child itself be enjoying a healthy and charming exercise, 
when it otherwise is compelled to lie on the floor or in the cra- 
dle, and become fretful because wanting that motion which nature 
indicates as the greatest requisite of all young creatures, next 
to food. 

Our notions, however, always connected themselves with 
some piece of rather complex machinery — here is the object 
reached most completely by the simplest process in the world! 
India rubber does it all ! India rubber supplies both springs and 
impetus, and wipes out all the lines of care from the child's 
face as completely as it wipes out every soil from paper. A 
cord partly of India-rubber — a circle of wire, a little Jacket sus- 
pended within it, and the child snugly buttoned into this Jacket, 
and away it goes, all Joy and laughter, and would not thank you 
for the best of living nurses. Once in the Baby-Jumper, and it 
la independent of nurses. It is at once nurse and nursed. Let 
but its toes touch the floor, and all is right. 

Having seen the success of this simple and invaluable Ame- 
rican invention in the family of a friend, we are enabled to speak 



of It as it deserves. The American poet is serious when be 

says — 

The infant that, in modest days of yore, 
Was wont to lie and kick upon the floor, — 
That found its happiness in peaceful nap 
In mother's arms, or nurse's soothing lap, 
That never scorned to rent its rage in squalls ; 
And try its little lungs in deafening bawls ; — 
Now, holding such small things its mind beneath* 
Learns Calisthenics ere it cuts its teeth. 
And while, in quiet, nurse or mother sleeps, 
In " Baby-Jumper " takes elastic leaps. 

A PRETTY PARLIAMENT. 

Why do we hear such outcries from Ministers for the aug- 
mentation of our National Defences? Why do we pay 7Yre»/y 
Millions a year for naval and military establishments in time of 
peace, besides Twenty-eight Millions a year for Interest of a War 
Debt, and only six millions for all other Government charge* ? 
Why do we pay 17s. Gd. in the pound for military expenses, 
and the nineteenth part of a farthing for education ! Why have 
we such distress in our manufacturing districts, and such a mass 
of ignorant and brutal idlers in our streets, ready for plunder 
and destruction? Behold the answer ! And in the name of com- 
mon sense, people of England, reflect seriously upon it ! 

The number of Military and Naval Men who have seats in the 
House of Commons is One Hundred and Forty-three, via. — 
3 Admirals 
3 Lieutenant-Generals 

3 Major- Generals 
22 Colonels 

28 Lieutenant-Colonels 

1G Majors 

43 Captains in the Army and Nuvy 

21 Lieutenants ditto 

4 Cornets 

143 
Besides upwards of 100 Military and Nacal Officers in the IIon*r 
of Lords, and a large proportion of both Houses of Parliament, 
who, though not actually Officers themsdres t hare Member* of 
their families in the Army or Nivy. 

Ought these men to sit in Parliament and vote the money of 
the people into their own pockets? Is not the fact that they do 
so, a sufficient explanation why our military expenditure is in- 
creased upwards of Seven Millions in the course of the year 1847 
over the year 1835 — a sum greater than the produce of the In- 
come Tax. 

ARRIVAL OF MR. SULLY, THE ICARIAN AGENT AT JHS-W 
ORLEAX8. 

We are pleased to sec in the Populairc, thnt M. Cabet ha* re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bully, dated New Orleans, 8th of Febru- 
ary, announcing his arrival in that city, in order to prepare for 
the reception of the advance-guard of the Icarians, who left 
navre on the second of the same. month. He had already met 
with various gentlemen, amongst them M. Dominique Testa, M. 
Vavasseur, M. Weltling, and others, who gave him the greatest 
encouragement regarding the choice of the location for the Ies- 
rian settlement, and its ultimate success. They promise every 
co-operation and friendship. Nine different persons were nnx- 
ious to accompany Mr. Sully or the advance-guard to the settle- 
ment. 

M. Cabet, at the head of the Central Fraternal Society in Paris 
is xealous in aiding the settlement of the Republican Govern- 
ment on a firm basis. 

C0NTENT8. 
Facto from the Fields. The Depopulating Policy. By Wil- 
liam Howrrr. Extension of the English Manufacturing System, 
by which Men are worked up into Malefactors. No. I. The Mel- 
drum Family. (Continued.) — Poets of the People. No. EL 
Beranger. By Dr. Sxilibs. — The Mission of Richard Cobden. 
By J. PAsaxoas Edwabbs. — Remarkable Dreams, Warnings and 
Providences. — Marseillaise Hymn, and Mourir pourlaPatrie. 
Translated for Howitts Journal. — Record. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

(For Howitt's Journal.) 

No. II. 

the paris of the revolution. 

Dear Friends, 

In Paris itself, let ua take a review of 
the most external part of the movement of February. 
Let us glance at the ruins it has made. Let us note 
the monuments it has erected. This will prepare the 
way for a deeper consideration of the events of the Re- 
volution of '48. This will form a fit preface to an account 
of the parties and theories, which have been active since 
that grand change. My materials may wholly be de- 
pended upon, and they will be new, as they are selec- 
tions from the pamphlets ; and not compilations from 
the journals. The personality of the recital is, however, 
sometimes preserved, as I pass through the streets of 
Paris, book in hand, or accompanied by a friend. 

My first signt was the Tuileries and the Palais Royal. 
Royalty was fled. The simple inscription—" Propriety 
Nationale ! " — National Property — placed upon its walls, 
proclaimed the Republic, and constituted its safeguard. 
There were still, however, some remains of royalty to 
be seen. Piled in a rude and ragged heap, in the en- 
closed part of the Place du Carrousel, was a mixed mass 
of rubbish, which had once been used by used-up Roy- 
alty. There it rotted, a confusion of papers from pa- 
lace walls; of crockery, not delph, but china, of jelly 
shapes ; of hair-brushes ; of all comprehensible conve- 
niences; of all rascally rags. There it rotted; a hashed 
heap of regal rubbish, which the people of Paris had 
thrown out of the windows of the Palace of the Nation. 
It has since stunk and is removed. The Tuileries is in- 
tended to have an entire new order of inhabitants. It 
is to become the palace of the soldiers of industry, of all 
those valiant stragglers who return disabled or mutilated 
from the manufactories, the mines, or the workshops. At 
least this is the view of the Provisional Government, 
which will most probably be ratified by the National As- 
sembly. It is a grand idea this, that the palace of king- 
craft should become the asylum of industry I Before the 
Revolution, which has originated this idea, let us not 
forget that there were no political rights, no association 
allowed for demanding them, a parliament which repre- 
sented not the country, a budget with a deficit of six 
hundred millions, and a diplomatic body which had re- 
ceived an express mission to sustain the absolute powers 
in their attempts upon lesser nationalities, Then who 
will not exult to see France as she is, and not as she 
was? 

Let us joyfully then make the tour of Paris in the 
route of the events of the Revolution. Early in the 
morning of the 22nd of February, large bodies of people 
of all classes, but chiefly workmen, were seen moving 
to the west of Paris. They were proceeding to the ban- 
quet of the 12th Arrondissement, which had been, con- 
trary to all law and liberty, forbidden by the Govern- 
ment. At ten o'clock the students of law and medicine, 
met together on the Place of the Pantheon. There about 
eighteen hundred of them formed in two files, appa- 
rently under the direction of a young man of colossal 
stature, and commenced their march. When they ar- 
rived at the quays, they met and fraternized with a pro- 
cession of two thousand workmen, descending from the 
Faubourgs. Half-past eleven was the hour fixed for the 
general meeting at the Madeleine. Before that temple 
of a church, an immense multitude united from all 
quarters of Paris. All eyes were turned to the Cafe 
where the Radical Deputies were accustomed to meet, 
and were to have given the signal for the march to the 
Champs Elysees, where a covered place had been pre- 



pared for the banquet It was in vain they looked; the 
courage of the deputies had failed, and Guizot and Bar- 
rot were enveloped in the same reprobation by the de- 
serted people. Some of the crowd then directed their 
way to Guizot's hotel, and to other points, but were dis- 
persed by the soldiers. At noon three barricades were 
formed in the Champs Elysees, and the troops of the line 
sent to destroy them, fraternized with the people. Mean- 
while numerous collisions had occurred in other parts 
with the soldiers and the populace, and the Chambers 
were alarmed. At five o'clock the rappel beat in every 
street for the National Guard, who united to maintain 
order, but still shouted "Reform for ever ! " The sol- 
diers were mustered in all their strength. In vain ! for 
the " Marseillaise" and the "Chant des Girondins" fill- 
ed the air with thunder. In vain, for the people had in 
various parts of the town been ruthlessly slaughtered. 
In vain, for the workmen had arms Or seized them. 
The night, however, closed in; and the fatigued people 
retired as human belnfs to arise as heroes. 

On the morning of the 23rd, about sixty workmen in 
blouses made their appearance by the Fish-market, pre- 
ceded by a tambour, and led by a man with a long beard, 
who waved in his hands a small tri-coloured flag. Here 
they attempted to construct barricades, but were pre- 
vented by the approach of a body of infantry. These 
latter, however, were met by power of another nature, 
by the market-women, who with a poetry which their 
appearance would not imply, cried to them, " Friends, 
spare our husbands, our tons, our brothers ! " and de- 
layed them with presents of provisions. The brave lit- 
tle band, meanwhile, continued its way without a cry or 
singing— with a wondrous silence, and stopped at 
length without Interruption in the Rue Poissonniere. 
Here they overturned carriages, pulled up the pavement, 
and soon formed a barricade. A second was made in the 
Rue Clery, a third in the Rue Newt Saint Rustache, 
and a fourth in the Rue Thevenot. The position was 
admirable ; and I am informed that the four barricades 
were all made in three quarters of an hour ; and that 
not a musket was pointed against the soldiers until the 
Municipal Guards had fired on the people. Other bar- 
ricades wherever there was a coigne of vantage were 
erected. We would instance only those' in connexion 
with which, we believe, we have some information, un- 
known to the English public. A troop of soldiers of the 
line approached to attack the barricade in the Rue St. 
Martin. A young man of fifteen, almost enveloped by a 
flag which he held in his hand, went upon his knees in 
the most exposed position, and exclaimed with a reso- 
lute voice—" It is your flag, fire if you have the cou- 
rage!" The example of this intrepid youth was fol- 
lowed by the other citizens. As if by common accord, 
they rushed upon the barricade, and pUoinf themselves 
before the muskets, and pointing to their nearts, cried 
out, " Strike if you dare, the citizens without arms ! " 
The soldiers, who had taken aim, resumed their mus- 
kets and refused to use them. The Ml of the brave 
youth is already preserved in an enmving. Another 
young man had been arrested on the Boulevard Bonne- 
kouvelle. His comrades collected around the guard- 
house shouting for his release. The soldiers menaced 
them with firing. " Never mind," they answered. Do 
your duty and we will do ours." In despite of the bay- 
onets, they scaled the wall of the guard-house, entered 
by a window, delivered the prisoner, disarmed the sol- 
diers, fired their muskets into the air, and then returned 
them, crying out "The Line for ever ! " amid the plau- 
dits of the crowd, astonished by this act of chivalrous 
valour and generosity. At noon, barricades appeared 
everywhere. There is scarcely a street in Paris, cer- 
tainly not a place of any military importance, in which 
there are not indications of where they were formed- At 
four o'clock the fight was general. The ground was dis- 
puted step by step. The barricades were raised, were 
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destroyed, and arose again. Then a lull was caused by 
the report of M. Guizot's resignation, and for a while 
the soldiers and the people absolutely fraternized at 
their late mortal rendezvous. The illusion was soon, 
however, dissipated. At ten o'clock one of the popular 
columns, specially composed of the workmen of the 
Faubourgs, were seen to march along the Boulevard of 
the Opera. Their movements were marked by a certain 
harmony and order, even by a kind of discipline which 
distinguished them from the other workmen. At their 
head advanced, arranged in a line, seven or eight young 
working men, bearing torches and three coloured flags. 
About four feet behind these, marched singly an officer 
of the City Legions, in his full uniform, and sword in 
hand. To him belonged the command of the column 
After him came a strong body of National Guards, and 
then a long orderly array of workmen. From street to 
street, this patriot procession proceeded, now saluting 
the house of some worthy citizen, and now singing the 
hymns of the people, until it reached the end of the 
Boulevard des Capucines, where it found formed before 
it, an impenetrable wall of soldiers. They were two 
companies of the 64th Regiment of the line. The pro- 
cession continued its way not the less, until they found 
their torch-bearers in contact with the front rank of the 
infantry, when the order to halt was given, and their 
chief advanced to the commander of the soldiers, and 
requesting a passage, staled that the manifestation was 
only a pacific one in favour of Reform, and promised to 
preserve order. The request was refused, and after 
some struggling between the nearest of the adversaries, 
the command was given for the soldiers to fire. Two 
hundred muskets were thus discharged upon the un- 
armed and compact crowd. The murderous consequence 
was horrible. The terrible intelligence passed electri 
cally from street to street. The rest of the night was 
passed in solemn silence. It was the calm before the 
storm. The men burnished their arms for the morning's 
battle. The women prepared bandages for those whose 
duty it was to be wounded on the morrow. 

The morning of the 24th arose. I have no occasion 
to give all its details. I would merely note those pla- 
ces which I have visited which have been consecrated 
by heroic acts ; or made remarkable by their occurren- 
ces. Such was the site of the barricade in the Quartier 
St. Martin, now only recognizable by the loosened stones 
of its pavement. As it was being formed, a battalion 
of the line marched up to the insurgents, and prepared 
to fire. A workman advanced to the soldiery, and cal- 
led out, — " Observe, Commander, that our barricade is 
not finished, and we are not yet prepared to defend it; 
but come and meet us here in an hour." The officer 
looked at him, smiled, and denied his troop, but never 
returned. In the barricade of the Rue Mauconseil, a 
still more astonishing event occurred. While it was 
attacked by the military, from time to time, a young 
man appeared at the very top of the intrenohment, en- 
tirely exposed himself, calmly charged his musket, ad- 
justed it with sangfroid to his shoulder, and each time 
shot a soldier. The detachment fired upon him, but 
not a ball wounded him. Ten times did he perform the 
same gallant action. The commander of the troops 
then ordered his soldiers not to fire on him again, and 
when the young man perceived this determination, he 
ceased to load his gun, and retired from the fight, to 
appear no more, either for fight or fame. A most glo- 
rious refutation was this young man, of Burke's asser- 
tion, that the age of chivalry had passed away. Oc- 
currences like this stand out like statues of the Gods 
amid the groupings of the Revolution. No wonder that 
the people conquered, when, as in the old epics, the 
heroes of heaven descended as their leaders. The King 
fled. The people marched to the Tuileries, and found 
it evacuated. Finally, the Provisional Government was 



instituted and the Republic proclaimed. The 22nd was 
to have been a banquet, the 24th was a victory. 

The most perfect order now reigns in Paris, although 
Paris is entirely under the controul of the people. What 
strikes you most in the Paris of the Revolution is this. 
The population is no longer, as with Louis Philippe 
awed by soldiery. Tou see the sentinels of the Garde 
Nationale Mobile, as it is called, at tho usual posts, in 
the simple dress of citizens, distinguished only by an 
inscription on pasteboard fixed to their hats. Thus you 
will see a lad in a blouse, shouldering hit musket, and 
pacing to and fro at his post, with a most military air 
during the cold night. Of course a uniform will be in- 
troduced as soon as possible ; but the want of it at pre- 
sent shows in whose hands Paris is placed, and that the 
people know how to preserve order. Otherwise Paris 
is ns it was, except that everywhere you see where the 
barricades have been, by the loosened stones, by the smoke 
-blackened, and sometimes destroyed houses in their 
neighbourhood. Except moreover, and this is a great 
exception, that its inward life, its intellectual existence, 
is most vividly quickenod by the events of February, 
that Paris is papered with placards , that the rage for 
news is almost ridiculous, that new songs, new music, 
new engravings, new costumes celebrate the Repub- 
lic, that now journals are jerked rather than born into 
existence, and that finally, clubs have become common 
everywhere, and everywhere are over-crowded. Of 
these things I shall give more particulars in my future 
letters. 

Yours very faithfully, 

GOODWYN BAHMUY. 



A STORY ABOUT BANYARD. 

Evert one, or, at least every American, has heard of 
Banvard, and many have read his adventures, as pub- 
lished in the descriptive pamphlets of his great Picture 
of the Mississippi. But he is the hero of an adventure 
which is not published, and which is rather too good to 
be lost. It is generally known that he speculated in a 
variety of ways on the treacherous Mississippi, to get 
money to help him through his object. 

One of these speculations consisted in fitting up a 
flat-boat as a museum of paintings, which he floated 
from town to town, exhibiting these paintings to the in- 
habitants thereof. He stopped " for one night only" at 
the little, and almost deserted town of Commerce, Mis- 
sissippi, and which can be seen in the panorama, a 
short distance below Memphis. During the exhibition, 
there was one man who appeared very consequential, 
and wanted to know if the proprietor had a license for 
exhibiting his painting? He also said as the " Squire" 
was out of town, he would assume the responsibility, 
and collect the license-money himself. Mr. Banvard ob- 
served that the exhibition was not in the town, but on 
the river, and that he had a Statelicense, which gave him 
the privilege of exhibiting where he pleased within the 
jurisdiction of the State. 

"I can't help that," said the self-appointed magis- 
trate, with all the consequence of a 'real genuine 
squire.' " We calculate to have a large town here some 
of these days, and we want money in our treasury, and 
as you is making a small sprinklin' off the place, you 
might as well leave a little on it behind ; so fork over 
the license money-" 

Banvard found he had an ugly customer to deal with, 
and was so well acquainted with the people of the wild 
region, that he knew it was best to get off as easy 
as possible; for, at a word, this fellow could have 
the whole town at his back, who would be delighted 
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with the ' spree' of c dornicking' the boat, and the fel- 
low appeared to be the leader amongst them. 

" How much is your license?" said the exhibitor. 

" I don't zackly know, but I suppose I will make it 
ten dollars." 

"Ten dollars ! why, my dear sir, 1 have only taken 
about six or eight dollars." 

" Can't help that ; I want the ten dollars, or we good 
citizens will ' odfisticate' this boat for you." 

" But some other ' good citizen' may demand another 
ten dollars on the same plea," observed Banvard. 

" I will 'sume the responsibilities of my fellow citi- 
zens, as I am the only responsible person in the town of 
Commerce." 

" Well, sir, since you assume the responsibility, just 
sit down and view the painting, and after the exhi- 
bition is over, I will pay your demand ; my busi- 
ness calls me at present." 

Mr. Consequence then walked into the large room 
where the exhibition was going on, and Mr. Banvard 
turned to his hands, and giving them directions to have 
all the lines on board, except the * bow line,' and to inl- 
awing the oar, with poles set ready for starting at a mo- 
ment's warning, suspecting the fellow would raise a 
row. After the exhibition was over, and the good citizens 
began to make tracks for home, the 'collector' remained 
behind and demanded his money. 

" Certainly," said the proprietor; "just step back into 
the cabin with me, and you shall have it ;" and back 
he walked as one of the hands was extinguishing the 
lights used for the paintings. Just as ho and Banvard 
reached the little cabin, by some accident Mr. B. con- 
trived to extinguish the only remaining light, and both 
were shut in utter darkness. In the meantime all the 
spectators had left the boat, and she swung back and 
forth, being held only by the one line at the bow, and 
the current was rushing furiously by her. It was the 
intention of Banvard to cast the line loose as soon as 
the last spectator got on shore. But this last spectator 
saved him the trouble, for seeing the situation of the 
boat he thought it would be a fine joke to tell that he 
cut her loose. This fellow, not aware that the would- 
be magistrate was on board, out with his bowie knife, 
severed the line and ran off. The hands on the bow 
perceiving the boat dropping astern, suspected what was 
done, and taking hold of the line found it cut. They 
immediately drew what remained of it on board, poled 
the boat off noiselessly into the current, and all on board 
were rapidly floating off on the dark bosom of the Missis- 
sippi, at the rate of six miles an hour. 

" Come, make haste," said Consequence, after Mr. B. 
had succeeded in re-lighting the lamp, — " I want them 
are ten dollars in a hurry." 

"Certainly, sir, as soon as I find the key of my trunk. 
You see, sir, my receipts are only eight dollars to-night, 
and I must get from my trunk the balance of the money. 
Can you change a twenty-dollar bill ?" 

" Well, I can hoss. I got to go to court to-morrow, 
and I just put that sum into my pocket — hand over 
your bill." 

" Tes, sir, as soon as I find the key to my trunk." 

" Hang it, have I got to wait here till morning for the 
money ?" said Consequence, who began to smell a little 
of the rat. 

" Certainly, unless I find the key before that time." 

" Never mind the key ; just hand me over the eight 
dollars you have, and let the balance go, we will not 
quarrel about trifles. Do you hear? or I will have the 
town about your ears." 

" Yes, I hear," said Banvard, as he reached over the 
head of his berth, and coolly took down a pair of revolv- 
ing pistols. The fellow seeing this retreated towards 
the door, shouting out, "Hullo, ashore there! " 

" You'll have to call a little louder than that to be 
heard at town," responded one of Mr. B.'s men, on the 



bow of the boat, " for, as I take it, we are now about 
one and a half mile below." 

" Why didn't you let me know you were going ?" 
said Consequence, his ardour a little cooled, when he 
found the boat afloat, and himself trapped. 

" Why didn't we let you know? why, for a very good 
reason — we didn't know ourselves. One of your good 
citizens, as you call them, cut our line loose before we 
knew it," replied the man. 

" What line ?" inquired Banvard — " the new one I 
bought in Memphis last week ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied several of the hands at once. 

" Put me ashore," shouted the would-be dignitary. 

" Not until you pay me damages for my line, which, 
some of your good citizens cut for me," answered Ban- 
vard. " You said you would be responsible for their 
acts, and you were the only responsible person in town. 
My line cost me fifteen dollars ; you say I owe you ten ; 
now pay me five, and we will be even ; and then I will 
have you put ashore." 

" But, sir," rejoined the man, " do not take me off ! 
I have a suit pending, and I will lose it if I am not 
there to see it. Put me ashore, and I'll say nothing 
about the license." 

" Not until you pay me five dollars damages, for hav- 
ing my line cut ; and if you do not, I will take you to 
Vicksburg, and have you committed to prison, for en- 
deavouring to rob a man under false pretences." 

" Well, sir, step towards the light, and get the five 
dollars;" and taking out his pocket-book, Consequence 
stepped to the light, and gave the five dollars, when B. 
gave orders to have him set ashore. The hands then told 
him they would not risk themselves in a small boat at 
night, among the snags, without being well paid for it ; 
and Mr. Consequence was forced to give them each a 
dollar, for which they set him ashore in a thick cane- 
break, on the opposite side of the river, about three 
miles below the town. How he got home that night is 
best known to himself. We venture to say he never 
meddled with business that did not concern him after 
passing that night among the musquitoes and alligators. 
—Boston Bee. 



FEBBITARY STANZAS. 

By Ferdinand Freiliorath. 

Written in London, February 25, 1848. 

Translated by Mary Howitt. 

Among the Alps the first shot rang — 
'Gainst priests was vengeance seething ! 

They fell — no bosom felt a pang, 

The mighty avalanche onward sprang — 
Three realms their swords unsheathing ! 

Green laurels wreath the Schweitzer's brow ; 

The ancient granite mountains now 
For joy shake to their centre ! 

Through Italy the storm careered — 

The Scyllas and Charybdis' 
Vesuvius called ; old Etna cheered ; 
On every side bold fronts appeared ! 

— Most ominous, ye princes ! 
To gay Vienna shouts Berlin, 
Vienna echoes back the din, 

Even Nicholas is affrighted ! % 

And now again, as heretofore 

That pavement is upriven, 
Where freedom's arm a falchion bore 
And from the royal palace-door 

Two kings ere now hath driven; 
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— The blood of one atoned his wrong — 
And where, oh July-king too long 
Thou hast thy people plundered. 

The line advances ; shot on shot, 

And ever true and steady ! 
Tet are the mass like iron hot, 
And cart and omnibus, God wot, 

For barricades are ready ! 
For proud self-sacrifice they stand, 
Each Bulging, with a stone in hand, 

" Mourirpour la Patrie!" 

Balls whistle ; stones fly left and right; 

Stout arms are standards bearing ! 
One general sees no more the light — 
Ca ira the blouses win the fight, 

Oh Antoine's faubourg daring ! 
Mass throngs on mass ; no foot gives way — 
Already Guizot yields the day, 

His white lips, mute with terror. 

Vive la Refomie ! Le system* d has ! 

Oh fearless generation ! 
The harvest calls the reaper ! Ah! 
And half the line is, ga ira! 

With Amiens for the nation ! 
No troops shall here be brought ; they laugh ; 
They break the wheel, the telegraph ; 

They shatter bridge and railway ! 

"What cometh next ? — yet pause we here. 

Not freedom's march is over ! 
And freedom here, and freedom there, 
And freedom, freedom everywhere, 

The wide, wide world shall cover ! 
Among the Alps the first shot rang, 
And when the answering echoes sang, 

The avalanche was in motion ! 

It moves, it bounds— oh, Lombardy, 
. Erelong thou wilt have felt it ! 
Hungary and Poland must be free, 
The cry resounds through Germany, 

No interdict can melt it ! 
Alone in freedom's bright career, 
As in the spring can disappear 

The ancient hatred's avalanche ! 

Tee, by that hatred stand we here, 

Unmoved until that spring we see ! 
Within mine eye doth start the tear, 
And in my heart is sung " Mourir, 

Mourirpour la Patrie ! 
Hurrah! for glorious forty-e%ht, 
This second month has annals great : — 

Alloiis enfant — Mourir t mourir, 

Mourir pour la patrie ! 



FACTS FBOMTHE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension op the English Manupactubihg System, 
by which men abb worked up into malefactors. 

The Mbldbum Family. 

(Continued from page 196.) 

Mb. Woodcbopt Meadowlands had enjoyed all the 
advantages of this admirable education, and he had tra- 
velled. Abroad, men may see how well some nations, 



as France and Germany, do without very large estates ; 
how happy the people are on small ones, because there 
are so many more of them. Abroad they may see what 
discontent there is with all the historic humbugs of 
divine rights, king-worship, aristocrat-worship, and the 
like. They may see how all the old rotten machinery 
of governments is gradually going to pieces, at least, in 
the public mind, and how the world at last has come to 
the wonderful conclusion, that the business of nations 
must, to be done well, be done just on the same plain 
rational principle as any other business. These and 
many other things may be seen abroad — but those who 
issue from our aristocrat manufactories, that is, high 
schools and universities, look quite on another kind of 
thing. They have introductions to courts, and see the 
splendour there ; they observe thatgreat armies are kept, 
a very good thing for finding commissions — and great 
armies of police, a very good thing for keeping the Plebs 
quiet. 

Fortified with these sage observations they come 
home, and do as Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands did. 
Which was — 

Mr. Meadowlands arrived at the hall ; a fine, tall, 
gentlemanly man. He was seen riding over the lands 
with the old steward : and then he was seen riding over 
them again with a stranger. Mr. Meadowlands disap- 
peared after this for a time — but the stranger reappeared 
with several assistants, and they were observed with con- 
sternation by the farmers. They were those crettures 
of the human hawk tribe termed Surveyors. 

It was imagined that Mr. Meadowlands had grown 
enormously rich by the accumulations of his long mi- 
nority, but those who thought so did not know the ex- 
travagances of the golden youth of this age, nor had 
much knowledge of what goes on in the great national 
manufactories of the state's stewards, law-makers, and 
soul-savers. Happy creatures, knowing nothing of 
Jews, post-obits, and debts of honour ! Mr. Meadow- 
lands raised all his rents thirty per cent. Most of the 
leases, luckily for him, had run out. The old farmers 
terrified at the advance, threw up their farms, and new 
ones flocked into them. The old steward retired, and a 
new lawyer-steward took his place. Hawks began to 
abound at Beecup. 

With the new tenants came new machinery : and it 
was soon found that to pay the thirty per cent ad- 
vance in rent, thirty per cent of human labour must be 
dispensed with. Accordingly, there were numerous dis- 
missals of labourers and servant men. There were drills 
and tedding-machines, and steam thrashing-machines 
as busy as possible, saying as plainly as machinery can, 
" Good bye to you old labourers and hired men — you 
may retire." But whither were they to retire ? In 
other parishes there were proprietors who had been to 
the same schools, made the same travels abroad , and 
the same advances at home. It was found out that men 
and women were rather nuisances in the country. They 
were told to withdraw and seek work in the towns. 
Very good — but then, they were not accustomed to the 
work of towns. There are no turnips to hoe on the 
town pavements, nor crops to reap in the greenest 
squares. 

The squire got married. He married an earl's daugh- 
ter : ana it was only fitting that he should keep up as 
much state as his wife had been used to. There were 
gay doings at the hall, and the driving out of abundance 
of fine carriages and fine people. What a vast improve- 
ment there was ! The parish before only maintained very 
common, poor, drudging people, now it abounded with 
very rich and grand people indeed. 

The squire began to make other improvements. There 
was found to be a very idle population. It was quite 
right that it should disperse, and seek employment 
where it was to be found. The Methodists were for- 
bidden to come into the village. Their barn was taken 
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away by the new fanner, and the squire issued orders 
that they should not hold any meetings in the parish. 
They met, therefore, on Sundays in the open air, on a 
common just beyond the boundaries. This was insolent 
and contumacious. The steward attended this meeting 
with a ffame-keeper, and from him learned the names 
of such labourers as were present. Every one of these 
was the next week dismissed by the farmer who had 
employed them, They had notice to quit their cottages, 
and the green was soon improved, by several of them 
being pulled down and the ground thrown into the next 
field. 

But there were now found to be a number of families 
out of work, who demanded to be maintained by the 
parish ; they were told that the narish had joined the 
neighbouring Union, and there they must go if they 
wanted relief. Not liking this proposal, these families 
dispersed through the country, and some got work, and 
some starved and came to the TJnion at last. 

Amongst the families marked for expulsion was that 
of James Meldmm. He had contumaciously attended 
the Methodist meetings to the last But it happened 
that Meldrum's employer was almost the only farmer 
who had remained of the old set. He had got three 
wars of his lease to run, and had escaped the advance. 
He was a man of the old sturdy school, and looked with 
indignation at the squandering of his old friends and 
neighbours, and for that very reason determined to 
standjiis own ground to the last, Meldrum's cottage 
was on his farm, and, therefore, it still stood, and Mel- 
drum was still employed spite of religious doggedness. 

But if the blow (fid not reach him one way it did 
another. His shop was ruined ! The bulk of the poor 
people were expelled from the parish, and the farmers 
supplied themselves at market. They dared net pur- 
chase at his shop if they had been so inclined— they 
dared not even sell Mrs. Meldrum an egg or a pound of 
butter. There was an end of the shop. 

But that was not all. Job and Sampson, the two sons, 
who had been in service on one of the farms, were dis- 
missed, and after seeking employment in vain all round 
the country, went off to Beading to seek it there. Dinah 
the daughter, was in the same predicament. She lost 
her place, and went to seek one in Reading. 

From day to day did these young people go to and 
fro, but for some time in vain, and at night returned 
home to lodge, it was a melancholy meeting of parents 
and children. The profits of the shop were gone— the 
wages and support of the young people were gone : it 
began to press hard on the Jdeldrums. What made it 
harder to bear was, that all their religious friends and 
comforts were bauished. There was no meeting, no 
love-feast, no class as before; they were solitary, and 
would be glad to be away if they knew where to go. At 
length the two sons got employment in Beading, one 
with a butcher, and the other in the stables of an inn; 
and Dinah, soon after took service with a milliner as 
sonant of all work. This was a relief, but the ruin of 
her shop, the dispersion of her religious friends, to whom 
Mrs. Meldrum was extremely attached, had made an 
impression on her mind that nothing seemed to remove. 
She sunk into a deep, listless melancholy, and at length 
shut up the shop to which nobody came, and as if her 
life depended on it, sunk rapidly in strength, and in a 
few months died. 

Here then was James Meldrum left alone in his house. 
For a man of a sanguine, moody, brooding temperament 
like his, it was enough to have turned his brain. But 
this catastrophe was spared him by his employer. 
"Meldrum" said he, "you have no occasion for that 
house and garden, it is much too large for you, and I 
want it for my waggoner whose cottage must come 
down as it is not on my farm. I am sorry, but you must 
look out." 

Meldrum looked out, but he could find no place 



where any one could, or dared if he could, {ire him a 
lodging. He too was obliged to retire to Beading. Here 
he was not so luoky aa his children. Work for him was 
not to be found. There were scores of labourers and 
their families driven out of the country to seek refuge 
in the town, and every job in the place was engaged by 
younger hands. His old employer had said to him, 
" I'll still give you work, Meldrum, if you can't get it 
elsewhere, because you've worked for me so long." So 
behold James Meldrum now established in lodgings in 
Beading with his two sons, and daily marching, in his 
fifty-seventh year, seven miles and a half to his labour, 
and back again. That is, fifteen miles per day, or ninety 
miles per week of walking, besides his daily labour. 

At this point of the history of the Meldrum Family wc 
may pause a moment. Such had been the effect of the 
Depopulating Policy on them, There was a land of old 
described as " a land which devours its inhabitants." 
It was also a land flowing with milk and honey. It was , 
an enemy which gave it the first appellation— -the latter 
was the truth. The bitterest thing which the enemies 
of England can say — the saddest which its truest friends 
can deplore, is that both these descriptions axe true of 
it. It flows with milk and honey for the few — it 
devours the many. 

Here then were James Meldrum and his children 
thoroughly disinherited from their ancient place of 
abode, their old homestead, their old field of labour 
and livelihood, by the progress of modern social eco- 
nomy. The Depopulating Policy had taken effect in 
Beecup, and reduced the amount of human labour, to 
the most exact minimum. Meldrum, it was true, had 
still the offer of employment from his old employer, 
the farmer, but it was at the cost of walking ninety 
miles a week, besides doing his ordinary day's labour. [ 
To Meldrum it appeared at his age. fifty seven, to be ! 
impossible. He therefore thanked his old master and 
told him he would endeavour to get a job at or nearer 
to Beading. Behold him therefore in Beading* Here 
his son Job was with a butcher, his son Sampson as- 
sistant hostler at an inn stables ; and Dinah, who had 
been maid of all-work at a milliner's, was now keep- 
ing her brothers' house, and doing plain sewing for her 
old mistress. Meldrum found his children were all 
therefore employed, and more or less paid far their 
work. The sons had fifteen shillings each, and the 
daughter could, besides cooking their meals, earn, by 
hard exertion, three shillings a week. Thirty-three 
shillings for three, and now four people, that was a 
paradise, compared to what scores oi other labourers 
were undergoing. The Meldruma had two rooms in an 
upper story, in one of which the father and sons slept, 
and the daughter in the other, that in which they lived. 
For these two rooms they gave four shillings a-week 
or within two shillings of Ten Guineas a year! For 
their house and garden at Beecup they had paid Thirty 
Shillings. This house was in a low, narrow, and damp 
street, of which the drainage was bad, and in which the 
number of poor and dirty people crowded together was 
excessive. Many labourers there were who had no 
other resource but their own wages. These wages, for 
which they had, besides their labour, to walk their five, 
ten, and even twelve miles a day, were about seven ' 
shillings a week. It is true that they could apply to 
the parish for additional assistance, and many did so | 
apply, but in every case it was refused. They were told 
that if they could not get work, they must come into the i 
Union. To this many preferred any suffering. Others, ( 
who said they would come in, were cross questioned as 
to where they had last been working. Application was 
made to their old employers, and when it was found 
that they were still willing to give the same employment, 
though at eight or ten miles distance, the labourers were 
told to go there, and were refused an entrance to the 
TJnion. 
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By these means numbors of these rural families were 
here subsisting on six and seven shillings a week. The 
consequence was that they were compelled to ford* 
that is the only term for it, together in the most dismal 
crowds and under the most demoralizing circumstances 
in the worst houses of the worst lanes and alleys of the 
town. Here there were throngs huddled together in the 
most dismal condition of filth and wretchedness : lodg- 
ing in the same apartments almost promiscuously, and 
diffusing from one to another the most desolating prin- 
ciples and habits. The children ranged the country 
with matches and such pretences of merchandize, but 
merely to beg and steal. The young women were ex- 
posed to the worst influences and led to the worst 
crimes. The mothers, steeped in wretchedness, resort- 
ed to the gin-shop, and became miseries in their families 
instead of comforts. 

But what are we talking of? Families ! They had 
no families. They belonged only to the herd of human 
outcasts where all family comfort, privacy, or domestic 
feeling were annihilated by the necessity of herding 
with the mass of festering penury and vice— the out- 
sweepings of society — the common dunghill of man- 
kind. 

Compared with these Meldrum found a princely home. 
Two rooms to themselves at four shillings a week, and 
three-and-thirty shillings coming in. But Meldrum 
could obtain nothing to do. His sons tried, and he 
spent a week in trying, first the town, and then the 
country round. It was all in vain. Every hole in the 
fox -and -goose-board of life was supplied with its pog. 
| James Meldrum could not bear to be idle and live on the 
earnings of his children, he, therefore, once more turned 
his steps to Beecup, and implored work of his old mas* 
I Ut. He was brought to bear the idea of twelve hours 
labour per day, and five hours of walking to it, that is, 
seventeen hours labour per day for nine shillings a 
week. He had a home mat was something; with his 
children that was more, and with the assistance of their 
earnings, that was more still. He just had a peep into 
some of the human hovels near his own lodgings, and 
that gave him a shock that made former hardships ap- 
pear real luxuries. He was humbled not a step or 
two, but a whole flight of steps— he was a sadder if not 
a wiser man. 

Well, James Meldrum asked work of his old master 
again. " Oddsbobst James! " said the old fanner. " I've 
filled up thy place, man. What's to be done ?" 

But luckily the harvest was coming on: extra hands 
would be wanted, and so James might come. Still — he 
was told that such was the scarcity of work that wages 
were dropped, and he oould not give him above seven 
shillings a-week. Seven shillings a-week, and ninety 
miles to walk for it ! James shook his head I What was 
the English labourer come to. But there was no help — 
he bad tried everywhere else — he had seen some sights 
in the town — and he accepted it. 

Behold James Meldrum then, walking off every morn 
ing to his day's work. Two hours and a half it required 
to reach Beecup — for his limbs were stiff with rheuma- 
tism with being exposed to wet and cold out at his la- 
bour. He was obliged, therefore, to start at half-past 
four o'clock in the morning, in order to be on the ground 
at seven. He did not leave till seven, and often later, 
and therefore' was not home till half-past nine or ten at 
night. Tired as a dog he got his supper and went to 
bed to be up at four— allowing six hours for sleep. See 
the old man in his smock-frock and ancle-boots stiffly 
stalking along the way in the morning, his thin and 
sombre face wearing an air of deep melancholy. See 
him sitting under a hedge eating his dinner of bread, 
with a bottle of water to drink.* Tou may ima< 

* A very common sight now. The bread used formerly to 
be accompanied by a slice of chests, or of cold meat. 



gine that many a sad and bitter thought passed through 
his mind in such moments of all hij past enjoyments at 
Beecup. His good kind wife, his hnppy children, his 
friends and Methodist affairs. Many a deep groan did 
these memories bring up when no one was near; and a 
child that was once looking between the bars of a gate, 
as he sate at his dinner, and heard him thus groan was 
dreadfully frightened, but still more, when she saw him 
draw his knife across his throat as if he would kill him- 
self, but then shake his head, and mutter something to 
himself. 

But these, after all, were golden days, compared with 
those of some of his fellow-labourers— or those which 
were to come. The weather was still fine, the days tole- 
rably long. As he came in the morning the dew hung 
on the leaves and the birds sang. The sun came up 
laughing broadly, as if he knew no care, and, therefore, 
thought every body ought to be merry. Through the 
heart of James Meldrum these influences still found a 
way, but it was as a sheep finds its way through a wood, 
leaving all its wool behind it on the thorns. He felt 
that the world ought to be happy, but he knew that it 
did not make him so. He groaned and went on. 

Still the days were fine— the roads dry. There wo 
at home a supper and rest. But the harvest went over. 
The days grew short— the weather became rainy— the 
roads foul. He went in the dark and returned in the 
dark. He began to find, too, that his frame was ex- 
hausted. * He grew slow in his work, and would often 
drop asleep over it On more than one occasion, his 
master had found him in this condition. Not laid down, 
but actually standing propped on his spado or fork, and 
sleeping. 

" This won't do, James ! " said the farmer, and shook 
his head. The next thing would be dismissal. Meldrum j 
was alarmed at this, and thought if he could ouly get ! 
rid of going every day homo it would save his strength. 
But whore was he to lodge ? Out of his wages he could 
not afford it He at length asked leave to sleep on the 
hay in the stable chamber, and it was allowod. Here 
with a horsecloth or two thrown over him, he lay, with- 
out putting off his clothes; got some milk to his bread 
from the farm-house for breakfast, and dined on bread 
and cheese. Once a-week only he went home, and had 
a Sunday's wash and shave. But this plan did not an- 
swer. His rheumatism grew intolerably with this mode 
of life. Never sleeping in a bed, never shifting his 
clothes except once a-week, he was chilly, sluggish, 
and racked with pains all over him. He was com- 
pelled to resume his old walk daily to 'and fro. 
Through darkness and rain, and storm and dirt, did he 
night and morning plod his slow and weary way, and 
often went to his work for the day wet through. 
No wonder that the farmer began to say that he thought 
it would be a kindness to him to dismiss him— Abso- 
lutely refuse him employment, and let him get parish 
relief. Against this, however, poor Meldrum begged 
hard, and so it wore on. 

But, in the meantime, matters at home were under- 
going a rapid and fatal change. Since the time of 
quitting Beecup, there had been an end of attendance 
on the Methodist meetings. Meldrum himself was too 
much tired and worn out to go to any meeting. On 
Sunday he sate and slept ; and his sons treated the idea 
of going to chapel with contempt. They were grown 
what are called amongst their class jolly fellows. They 
protested that the Methodists had never cared for any- 
thing but what they could get out of them. The minis- 
ters, since their misfortune, had never come near them. 
"No," said these youths, "we have no snug beds and 
snug suppers to offer them." They seldom, he found, 
came home to dinner, but dined at a public-house near 
where they worked, with a number of their own kind. 
They brought, of course, little money home, and often 
appealed pretty full of liquor when they came at night. 
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That was often late ; sometimes not at all. They were 
evidently grown wild fellows ; Meldrum heard it said 
so. But when he ventured to talk to them, they cut 
him off short, with " Stuff, father, we mean to enjoy 
life while we can. What good does any humdrum 
religion, and the like, do any one ? Has it done us or 
you any good, eh ? It is all stuff and nonsense ; nobody 
of any sense believes it now. It is only invented to 
keep poor fools quiet." 

If poor Heldrum was shocked it was of no use. He 
only sidied, and became more close and quiet than ever. 

On the other hand, Dinah continued to dress very 
gaily, and was as off-hand in her defence of it, as her 
brothers. She appeared to hold the very same notions 
as her brothers, and to be resolved to " live while she 
could," as she called it. Often when James came 
home at night he found Dinah reading. Sometimes her 
brothers were in, and she read aloud ; but what they 
read he scarcely knew, for he became so drowsy on 
entering the house, that he could but just keep his eyes 
open while he got his supper, and then fell asleep in his 
chair. Here, as he woke up, he would often hear the 
same humming tone of one reading, and would catch a 
sentence or two of what appeared some " high-flown 
tale," as he rubbed his eyes and staggered off to bed. 

But one Sunday he saw a quantity of those cheap 
publications with which the little book -shops abound:, 
lying about, and he took up first one and then another, 
and read. They were stones of the most inflated and 
extravagant kind, of lords and ladies, and thieves, and 
people with the most romantic names and startling 
actions imaginable. Murder, seduction, contempt of 
everything sacred, crime and dissipation of every pos- 
sible kind, were dressed up in a fashion which would 
disgust and shock the refined and the virtuous, but 
which only stimulated the mind already depressed. 
" Vainey the Vampyre, or the Feast of Blood ;" "The 
Murder at the Old Ferry ;" "The Hangman's Daughter ; r 
"The Illuminated Dagger;" "Prince Morio and the 
Fair Vatilde;" "Seduction;" "The Love Child;" 
" The Wife's Tragedy ; " "Mantel;" "The Ordeal by 
Touch;" "The Bivals, or the Spectre of the Hall;" 
" The Old House of West Street," etc. etc., and numbers 
of the like relations, all illustrated by engravings of the 
most atrocious character, were the staple of this litera- 
ture which is poured in myriads of sheets on the devoted 
heads of the poor and ignorant To these were added 
cheap reprints of infidel writers, in which religion was 
represented as a mere state invention to feed priests, 
and frighten people into submission. There were 
halfpenny "murder sheets," detailing all the most 
revolting murders as they every week occurred, and 
every species of vileness, villainy, and horror, in penny 
worths and halfpennyworths. 

What was the effect on the mind of Meldrum ? At 
one time he would have taken the whole mass of pol 
lution and thrust it into the fire. But James Meldrum 
did not do so now. For a moment he appeared sur- 
prised; then stunned; then he took up another and 
another, and a new and wild appetite seemed to seize 
on him. Strange and dark thoughts had passed 
through the mind of James Meldrum as he plodded along 
the road to and from his labour in wind, and rain, and 
darkness. Strange ana dark thoughts, darker than the 
night, wilder than the wind, more chilling than the 
rain, not only passed through his mind, but remained 
in it, and brooded there like evil spirits that had found 
a roomy and a congenial home. He went back over all 
his life. He saw how everything that was dear to him, 
and which had been taught him as sacred, had been 
trodden on by the powerful. He had prayed to God 
daily, hourly, at noon and at midnight, and he had been 
taught that prayer would be heard. He had read the 
declaration of the Psalmist, that " he never saw the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread." He had 
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hung on the assurance that " the tender mercies of 
God were overall his works;" "that he who sought 
should find ; who asked 'should have given him ; who 
knocked, to him it should be opened." And he had 
believed, had hoped, had trusted, had sought, had asked, 
had knocked, and, as it seemed to him, in vain. ^ The 
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and his place < 

driven himself forth ; 

led his children into temptation, and, he feared, crime. 
What had been done to him had been done, and was 
to thousands. Oppression abounded, and was 
s. Men called on God, and there appeared no 
answer. Luxury and unfeeling haughtiness increased 
on the one hand, and poverty, and crime, and despair, 
on the other. Christ had said, "Woe to him that grinds 
the face of the poor ;" but the Government passed a 
Poor-law whose every principle was to grind their faces 
to the bone, and I make their poverty bitter to them. 
There was an enormous machinery for religion, costing 
the nation ten millions a-year, and its only production 
appeared to be archbishops and bishops in palaces and 
fine carriages, and curates in poverty and threadbare 
coats. The loving and tender, the soothing and in- 
viting, the equalizing and fraternizing tone of the re- 
ligion of Christ, was not the tone of this national re- 
ligion. There appeared in church and state, in all 
ranks and classes, one huge mockery abroad, and be- 
neath this crushing thought the simple brain of poor 
Meldrum gave way, and was filled through and through 
with the deadliest despair. 

To this tone of mind, the compositions which he now 
laid his hands upon were like fire thrown into stubble. 
A dreadful truth seemed every moment to acquire a 
more appalling evidence ; and that truth was, that the 
world, God and Christianity, were a dream and a de- 
lusion. He was told there how many of the finest in- 
tellects had arrived at this conclusion, and bade to look 
round the world, and on all its doings, and see whether 
they did not confirm it. Poor Meldrum had looked 
round there too long, and his own experience gave a 
force to these baleful writings that made him start up 
in an agony, and plunge into the darkness of the night- 
It was, as we have said, Sunday. The lights were 
bright in the Methodist chapel as he passed down the 
street, and he hurried on with the feeling in his soul 
that the people there assembled were but the poor dupes 
of a nattering, fair, but groundless faith. 

He rushed on past chapel and house, and burning 
wayside gaslight, on into the pitch darkness of the 
country. A tempest was without, and a still worse 
tempest within. No man, not the most miserable, gives 
up the hope of immortality, and the faith in God, in 
heaven, and the eternal reality of love, without a pang 
that rends the very foundations of his nature. It is the 
first and most cruel death, to which the second death is 
but an opiate stupor, a dull and drugged sleep. 

And who are they who inflict this living death? Who 
are they who are the real disseminators of infidelity and 
atheism on earth ? They are the false priests who establish 
a false religion, and give it the name of the true ? They 
are the false law-givers who establish laws in opposition to 
the nature, attributes, and revelations of God, and 
teach God's sanction for them. They are the wealthy 
who profess faith in the religion of brotherly love, and 
rolling in luxury, disdain the miseries of the poor. They 
are the proud, whose life and prosperity are a deadly lie 
to the simple souls who read that God is no respecter of 
persons. They are unnatural brothers who read their 
bibles at breakfast, and go duly to church or chapel, and 
yet would not stretch out a little finger to save the sons 
of their own mother from destruction. They are all 
those who, professing to believe in Holy Writ and holy 
life, who denouncing the irreligious, the destruction of 
established order— are.themselves dead to every genuine 
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impulse of christian love, and barren of every thought 
and action that diminishes the sufferings and extends the 
knowledge and comfort of their fellow men. These are 
the true originators of infidelity and atheism. In vain 
would men write or speak against the truth of the gos- 
pel and the immortality of man, if the utter opposition of 
the spirit and lives of these men to the sacred faith that 
they profess did not instil into the minds of the simple a 
deadly doubt, and their oppressors crush it into their 
souls with the ponderous roller of contempt. 

Meldrum rushed on. The drenching rain fell. He 
felt it not. The lightning cut vividly across his path, 
and the thunder roared and growled in heaven ; but the 
awe which these things once inspired had ceased ; he 
regarded them but as the blind play of blind and undi- 
rected elements. They were to him emptied of their 
terrors — for they could only kill him, and he desired 
only to die and sleep. 

In the midst of the deluge and the darkness there 
came a roar of terrene thunder. There was the glare of 
dazzling lights — the clatter of scores of iron wheels, and 
the next minute Meldrum saw the carriages of the com- 
fortable rush past, and the pomp of science like a hur- 
ricane in the midst of the hurricane — flash by and leave 
the darkness all to himself. 

The sense of the immense diversity of the fates of 
men fell on the labourer who stood on the highway the 
victim of devouring self-contempt, and he muttered to 
himself, "And these proud works too and they who 
made them, and they who thus enjoy them, are but 
dust!" Far that night did Meldrum hasten on over 
field and moorland — careless of everything but to flee 
from the agony which wrung his sensitive soul, pondering 
on the means of putting out this spark of life, which 
was, according to his new doctrine, but a momentary 
spark, giving the otherwise insensible dust a capacity 
for intolerable suffering. But as the day dawned, the 
fierceness of the paroxysm passed away. He sunk ex- 
hausted on the ground, and after a heavy sleep, awoke 
low and laden with despair. He turned his steps in the 
direction of the scene of his daily labour, and there 
toiled out his allotted hours. 

From this day Meldrum was another man. The new 
faith had expelled the old. He regarded himself but 
as the work of chance, and the only object in life worth 
considering, how he was to get through it with the least 
discomfort to himself. Every principle which is based 
on the self-respect of the believing soul was gone ; every 
ennobling sentiment was extinguished. Amongst the 
many atoms on earth to steer his own atomic organization 
as clearly as possible along was his sole aim. He was 
gloomier, more reserved than ever, and he devoured the 
fatal literature which he had now become acquainted 
with as he swallowed down the glass of gin to give to 
the hour its cordial and absorbing stimulant. 

(To be continued.) 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Translated for " Howitt's Journal," 

From Lamabtine's " Histoibb dss Gibondinb." 

C Continued from p. 167.) 

THE NEW DEPUTIE8. 

Whilst the captive King kept up a secret intelligence 
with his emigrant brothers, to interrogate the energy of 
foreign powers, and at home with Barnave, to attempt 
the conquest of the National Assembly, the Assembly 
itself lost its empire. The spirit of the Revolution 



quitting those walls where it had no longer anything to 
hope hastened to animate the clubs, and breathe upon 
the elections. The Assembly had committed a great 
mistake in declaring its members non-electable at the 
approaching election. 

The principal names discussed in the papers were at 
Paris, those of Condorcet, of Brissot, and of Danton ; 
in the provinces, those of Vergniaud, of Guadet, of Is- 
nard, of Louvet and of Gensonne, who later were called 
the Girondists, and of Henriot, Merlin, Carnot, Couthon 
and Saint-Just who later united with Robespierre be- 
came by turns, his tools and his victims. 

Condorcet was a philosopher, as intrepid in his acts, 
as bold in his speculations. His politics were the re- 
sults of his philosophy. He believed in the divinity of 
reason, and the omnipotence of human intellect when 
seconded by liberty. Heaven, the abode of all ideal 

Serfection, whither men banish their most beautiful 
reams, Condorcet placed upon earth. Science was his 
virtue, the human mind his God. Reason fed by science, 
and strengthened by time, it seemed to him, must tri- 
umph over all material obstacles, discover all the creative 
powers of nature and renew the face of creation. Out 
of this philosophical system he had formed a political 
system, the chief dogma of whfcch was, to worship the 
future and detest the past. A pupil of Voltaire, d'Alem- 
bert and Helvltius he was like Bailly, of that interme- 
diate generation by which philosophy entered the Revo- 
lution. More ambitious than Bailly, he had not his 
impassive calmness. Aristocrat by birth, he had pas- 
sea over to the camp of the people. Hated by the 
court, he in return hated it with the hate of a deserter. 
He joined the people to make of them the army of phi- 
losophy. He only desired a Republic so far, as it would 
over-turn prejudice. Had Condorcet been endowed with 
warmth and colour of language he would have been the 
Mirabeau of another Assembly. He had faith and con- 
stancy, but not the sonorous accent which makes soul 
speak to soul. The same club of electors which re- 
turned Condorcet as a deputy returned Danton also. 

Danton, whom the Revolution found an obscure ad- 
vocate at Chatelet had grown with the Revolution. He 
had already obtained that celebrity which the crowd 
easily gives to one seen and heard everywhere. He was 
one of those men who seem born in the tumult of a re- 
volution, and who float along the torrent until swallowed 
by it. All about him was athletic, rude, and vulgar, 
like the masses. He was made to please them through 
this resemblance. His eloquence resembled the tumul- 
tuous clamourings of a mob. His sonorous voice had 
in it tones like the roarings of a mob. His short and 
decisive phrases had the martial brevity of command. 
Ambition was all his system of politics. He intoxicated 
himself with the revolutionary phrenzy, as people in- 
toxicate themselves with wine. He bore his intoxica- 
tion well. Preserving his sang-froid in the midst of im- 
petuosity and his gaiety in the midst of anger, his words 
calmed the clubs in their greatest rage. He at the 
same time amused the people, and fired them with en- 
thusiasm. Satisfied with this double power, he neither 
spoke to them of principles or virtue, but of force ! He 
himself worshipped little else. All means were good to 
him. Such a man must necessarily be profoundly in- 
different to despotism or liberty. Nay, his very scorn 
of the people must have inclined him to tyranny. When 
you perceive nothing of divine in man, what better can 
you do than enslave him ? He alone stood on the side 
of the people, because he was of the people, and be- 
cause it seemed as though the people's cause was des- 
tined to triumph. He would on the first occasion betray 
as he served them, without a scruple. His hand 
was in every intrigue. He was each day bought, and 
ready on the morrow to be re-sold. Mirabeau, La Fay- 
ette, Montmorin, M. de Laporte, Intendent of the Civil 
list, the Duke of Orleans and the King himself, were 
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all in possession of the secret of hit venality, Gold 
from all these impure sources had flowed into his for- 
tune without resting there. Any one elso would hare 
been filled with shame in presence of the men and par- 
ties who knew the secret of his weakness; ho alone was 
not ; he looked them in the face without a blush. Tet 
in the vices of Danton there was a something heroic. 
His intellect approached to genius. He was the metoor 
of the moment. Unbelief, the infirmity of his soul, 
was in his eyes the strength of his ambition; he fos- 
tered it in himself as the element of his future greatness. 
He held any man in contempt who felt respect for any- 
thing. Through his immense ascendency over the mas- 
ses, he would make them boil with fury till they were 
ready to embark on any sea — were it even on a sea of 
blood! 

Brissot de Warviile was another of the candidates for 
the Paris deputation. As the first apostle and the first 
martyr of the Bepublic, we must become acquainted 
with him. 

Brissot was the son of a pastry-cook of Chartres. He 
had studied in that town with Pethion his compatriot. 
A literary adventurer he had assumed the name of War- 
ville to conceal his own. Not to blush at the name of 
his father is the plebeian's nobility. Brissot did not pos- 
sess this nobility. Like Rousseau in everything, except 
in genius, he sought everywhere a little after fortune, and 
even descended yet lower into misery and intrigue than 
he, before ascending into celebrity. Characters become 
defiled by this struggle with the difficulties of existence 
among the dregs of great corrupt cities. Rousseau had 
borne his poverty and his dreams to the bosom of na- 
ture, whose spectacle at once calms and purifies all. He 
had come forth a philosopher. Brissot had dragged his 
misery and his vanity to the heart of Paris and London, 
and to those hot-beds of infamy where spring up adven- 
turers and pamphleteers. He had come forth an in- 
triguer. 

Tet even in the midst of these vices which have ren- 
dered his honesty doubtful and his name suspicious, 
he nourished in the depth of his soul, threo virtues ca- 
pable of restoiing him ; a constant love for a young 
wife whom he had married against the will of his family ; 
the love of work ; and a courage with which to com- 
bat the troubles of life, and which later he had to dis- 
play against death. His philosophy was Rousseau's. 
He believed in God. Had faith in liberty, in truth, in 
virtue. He detested society where he found no place 
for himself. But what especially he hated in the social 
state, were its prejudices and its lies. He would wil- 
lingly have reformed it, less on his own account than 
for society itself. He consented to be crushed beneath 
its ruins, provided these ruins gave place to his ideal 
plan of government by human reason. Brissot was one 
of those mercenary geniuses who write for whoever 
will pay them. He has written on all subjects, for all 
ministers. Seeking the support of all powerful or cele- 
brated men ho had offered incense from Voltaire and 
Franklin to Marat. Known to Madame de Genlis, he 
owed to her his connexion with the Duke of Orleans. 
Sent to London by the minister on one of those secret 
missions which are unacknowledged he had allied him- 
self with the editor of the Courier de V Europe, a 
French journal printed in England, and the bold spi- 
rit of which disgusted the Tuileries* court. He hired 
himself to Swinton, the proprietor of this paper, and 
conducted it in a spirit farourablo to the views of Yer- 
gennes. At Swinton's house he became acquainted 
with several libelists, one of whom was Morande. 
These writers, rejected by society, frequently became 
disgracers of the pen. They existed at once on the 
scandals of vice and the salaries of espionage. Their 
contact defiled Brissot. He was, or appeared, at times 
their accomplice. Dishonourable stains remained upon 



his life, and were cruelly revived by his enemies when 
ho had need to appeal to public esteem. 

Returned to France at the first symptoms of the Revo- 
lution, he had watched its successive phases with the 
ambition of an impatient man, and with the indecision 
of a man who scents the wind. He had compromised 
himself by his too sudden devotion to certain men who 
for the moment appeared in themselves to embody all 
power and influence, La Fayette especially. 

Bordeaux was in a ferment. The department of the 
Gironde had given rise to a new political party in the 
twelve citizens which composed its deputation. This 
department, so far removed from the centre of power, 
was about at a single stroke to assume the empire of 
opinion and eloquence. The names, until then obscure, 
of Duces, of Guadet, of Lafond, Ladebat, of Grange - 
neure, of Gensonntf, and of Yergniaud, were destined 
now to become ennobled in the tempests and misfortunes 
of their country. Wherefore should this impulse pro- 
ceed from the department of the Gironde and not from 
Paris ? This may alone be conjectured. However, it 
was perhaps only natural that the republican spirit 
should rather burst forth at Bordeaux than at Paris, 
where the presence and action of a Court had enervated 
for ages the independence of character and austerity of 
principle which are the bases of the civic sentiment. The 
condition of Languedoc and the customs which result 
from the administration of a self-governed province were 
likely to prc-dispose the Gironde for an elective and fe- 
deral government. 

Bordeaux was a parliamentary country. Its parlia- 
ments had everywhere nourished a spirit of resistance 
and often created cabals against royalty. Bordeaux 
was a commercial city. Commerce, whose interest it 
is to foster liberty, ends by contracting a strong attach- 
ment for it. Bordeaux was the great trading port with 
America. This constant communication with Ameri- 
cans had introduced into the Gironde an enthusiasm for 
free institutions. Lastly, Bordeaux was a soil more 
fully exposed to the rays of philosophy than the centre 
of France. Philosophy had germinated there before 
germinating at Paris. Bordeaux was the country of 
Montaigne and of Montesquieu, those two gTeat republi- 
cans of French thought. One had freely sounded reli- 
gious dogmas, the other political institutions. The Pre- 
sident Dupaty had later fostered enthusiasm for the new 
philosophy. Besides, Bordeaux was a half Roman coun- 
try, where the traditions of liberty and of the Roman 
Forum had been perpetuated in the courts of law. Tliero 
a certain breath of antiquity animated the soul and 
gave fulness to the word. Bordeaux was republican in 
its eloquence even more than in its opinion. There was 
a certain Latin emphasis in its very patriotism. The 
Republic was destined to have its birth in the cradle of 
Montaigne and Montesquieu. 
• « • * + * 

Yergniaud, born at Limoges, and an advocate at Bor- 
deaux was only thirty-three- years of age. The great 
social movement had seized upon him when quite 
young. His majestic and calm manner announced a 
feeling of his powor. Ease, that grace of genius gave a 
suppleness to everything about him, talent, character, 
attitude. His brow was calm, his glance assured, his 
mouth grave and rather sad ; tie severe thoughts of an- 
tiquity mingled in his physiognomy with the smiles and 
carelessness of early youth. At the foot of the rostrum 
you loved him with a familiar love. When he had as- 
cended it you were astonished to find how great was 
your admiration, your respect. His first glance, his 
first word, placed an immeasurable distance between 
the man and the orator. He was an instrument of en- 
thusiasm whose true value and place were given by in- 
spiration. This inspiration, seconded by a grave voice 
and inexhaustible eloquence, was nourished by the pur- 
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est memories of the antique tribune. Hie expressions 
bad the imagery and harmony of the most beautiful 
verse. Had he not been the orator of a democracy he 
would have been its philosopher and poet. He worship- 
ped the devolution as a sublime philosophy which 
Bhould ennoble the entire nation without making other 
victims than prejudices and tyrannies. He had dogmas 
yet felt no hatred, felt the thirst of glory, but no ambi- 
tion. Power even, seemed a something too real, too 
vulgar to be sought after. He disdained it for himself, 
and only sued for it to forward his ideas. Glory and the 
good of posterity were the sole aims of his thought. He 
mounted the rostrum to view them from on high; later 
he alone saw them from the height of the scaffold, and 
he flung himself into the future young, beautiful, im- 
mortal, in the memory of France, with all his enthusi- 
asm and some few stains already washed away in his ge- 
nerous blood. Such was the man given to the Giron- 
dists by nature as their chief. But this he did not 
deign to be, although he had the mind and views of a 
statesman; he was too careless for the head of a party, 
too great to be second to any one. He was Vergniaud. 
More glorious than useful to his friends, he would not 
lead them ; he immortalized them. 

We shall paint this grand figure later, more in detail, 
when his genius places him in a yet stronger light. 

Isnard, the deputy from Provence, was the son of a 
perfumer of Grasse. His father had educated him for 
letters and not for commerce: he had studied politics 
among the Greeks and Romans. He bore in his soul 
the ideal of a Gracchus; he had the courage of one in 
his heart, the accent of one in his voice. Still very 
young his eloquence had something in it of the impetu- 
osity of youthful blood ; his words the fire of his pas- 
sion, coloured by an imagination of tho south. His 
language precipitated itself like rapid throbs of impati- 
ence. He was the revolutionary impulse personified. 
His discourses were magnificent odes which elevated dis- 
cussion to the height of lyric poetry, and enthusiasm to 
convulsion : his gestures were rather of the tripod than 
tho tribune. He was the Danton of the Gironde, of 
which Vergniaud was to be the Mirabeau. 

{To be continued.) 



{£{)* Quito's Corner. 

THE STOET OF LITTLE -CRISTAL. 
By Mi»Y Hovnrr. 

Th* Poet's children had not heard of little Cristal ; 
their mother therefore told them his story. 

Little Cristal's mother was Barbara; she died soon 
after he was bom. and left him to the care of Nancy. 
Barbara and Nancy were both poor} they lived in a dark 
gloomy court* which turned, out of an alley in the very 
heart of London: a broken wooden staircase led up to 
their room, for they lived together ; they had one bed, 
a very poor one, and but little to cover them. Little 
Cristal lay in his mother's bosom, and helped to keep 
her warm, and when she was dead he lay in Nancy's 
arms, and communicated the warmth of his little body 
to her. Nancy was not a young woman as Barbara had 
been; neither was she handsome nor good tempered, 
but I need not describe her ; what she was you will find 
out. She was, as I told you, very poor, and as she had 
promised Barbara to be a mother to her child, she had 
to work for his support as well as her own. All day long 
she sate crouched on a stone step in one of the most 
publio streets of London and sold dolls dressed in 
crotchet work, which she was doing all the time; she 
was the first person who invented little crotchet para- 
sols, and while the thing was new she had a great run 



for them ; those were golden days to her, but before a 
month was over she had so many rivals and imitators 
that hex sale sank down again to a doll a day. Not far 
from her stood, in another recess of the street, a man 
who sold dog-collars ; he was a neighbour of hers, and 
his name was Ephraim. Little Cristal, who was now 
six years old, was very fond of Ephraim ; he had an- 
other trade besides soiling dog-collars, and that was 
catching birds, which he sold to a man in Seven Dials. 
He went out early on Sunday mornings, while it was 
yet grey dawn ; and walked many miles into the coun- 
try with his snares and his decoys to some pleasant 
woodland fields or breezy downs, where he caught the 
birds. Now and then he would take Cristal with him, 
and nothing delighted the child more than this; the 
grey dawn, the golden sun-rise, the masses of opal-co- 
loured cloud that opened a pathway as it were for the 
ascending sun, filled him with inconceivable joy. 
Ephraim never noticed these things himself, and yet 
when the little lad called his attention to them, he often 
replied with the scrap of a hymn or some odd text of 
scripture which had stuck, as it were, in a corner of 
his memory from the time when he had been a child 
like Cristal, and had been taught out of the Bible or the 
hymn-book by his mother. But those days were long 
and long gone by. Ephraim read neither in Bible nor 
hymn-book now; and yet he was not a bad man either; 
in some great pressure of poverty in former days he had 
pawned both Bible and hymn-book : he meant at that 
time to get them soon back again; but he never could 
manage it; so he had now been six and thirty years 
without either one or the other, and as to going to 
church or chapel, that was a thing he never thought of, 
because he never had decent clothes to his back. 

Nancy was in these respects very like Ephraim, only 
that when she was a child she had had no good mother 
to teach her either out of Bible or hymn-book. She could 
not read herself, and therefore she never thought of lit- 
tle Cristal's learning; yet neither was Nancy wilfully 
wicked ; she was very ignorant, and that was her mis- 
fortune. As far as she knew it she did what was right, 
and hence it was that she had saved the unhappy Bar- 
bara from a great, a very great misfortune ; had become, 
as it were, a mother to her, and a true friend when she 
had none beside, for poor Barbara had thirsted and 
Nancy had given her to drink ; she had been 'hungry 
and Nancy had fed her ; she had been a stranger and 
Nonoy had taken her in; she had been sick and in pri- 
son and Nancy had visited her; therefore we will not 
blame her, though she neither taught Cristal to read nor 
yet took him to church nor chapel* 

These Sunday rambles with Ephraim were the great- 
est pleasure that little Cristal knew. While the old 
man lay down and slept in the green fields amid the 
golden sunshine, Cristal lay down too, for he was not 
allowed to run about, lest he should disturb the birds, 
but he never slept. Sometimes he lay with his face to 
the grass feasting his eyes and gladdening his little im- 

{>risoned soul, that was struggling as it were within him 
or light and love and freedom, with the beauty of a yel- 
low cowslip, or crimson-tipped daisy ; nay, even a blade 
of grass with its brown fibry roots taking hold of mother 
earth as if it loved her bosom filled him with inexpress- 
ible gladness, and yet he knew not why. At other times 
he lay on his back and gazed up into the blue and sunny 
infinity above him, finding beauty and sublimity in illi- 
mitable space ; in the masses of summer cloud, whether 
they lay piled up like mountains of heaven, or were 
swept along on the viewless wings of the wind. All this 
poor little Cristal felt, but he understood nothing about 
it, excepting such little meanings as he gleaned up out 
of Ephraim'8 hymns and scraps of scripture. 

It was in this way that he learned about God the Fa- 
ther ; of Jesus Christ, I am sorry to say, he knew no* 
thing, and that was a great pity, for he had a heart to 
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have loved the Saviour— the poor child in the house of 
the carpenter. But nobody told him of these things, so 
he went on groping his way as best he could along the 
dark paths of ignorance, and never foregoing any little 
glimpse of truth or knowledge which came in upon his 
soul by the way. One thing, however, I must tell you ; 
after Cristal came to have a little knowledge of God the 
Father, he never could bear to hear wicked people 
curse and swear, and though he knew nothing about the 
ten commandments, he felt as if he himself could not 
take the name of God in vain. Of angels too he had a 
dim but very pleasing idea from the same source ; he 
often fancied that he saw angels in the sun-lighted clouds. 
The beautiful tropical flowers also that he saw, now and 
then, exhibited in gardeners' windows in London, sug- 
gested to him, he did not know how or why, the idea of 
angels. 

"Move on, you young rascal!" said the police, to 
him many a time when he stood at the shop windows 
wondering at and admiring the beautiful things which 
were there exhibited. Exquisitely chased vessels of sil- 
ver ; alabaster figures; fine engravings and paintings ap- 
pealed, as it were, to some spirit within him which 
could only thus make itself heard and felt. 

It was a very populous court in which Cristal lived; 
besides Ephraim he had another acquaintance, and this 
was a poor widow who went out washing. The widow 
lodged with a deformed young woman, who was a seam- 
stress, and both were very poor. The widow had two 
valuables, a great old bible and a lark in a wicker cage, 
which was always hung out of her window by three 
o'clock on summer mornings when she went out a- 
washing. 

The lark sang in his cage glorious hymns to that free- 
dom of which he was deprived ; but as nobody under- 
stood the language of the bird, none knew how heart- 
touching and pathetic they really were. Cristal, who 
had always found it so delightful to go out with Eph- 
raim to catch birds, had no idea of there being tyranny 
and cruelty in the thing. To his fancy, the little decoy 
birds that are trained by the cunning and wicked craft 
of man to beguile and betray their innocent and unsus- 
pecting brethren of the fields, were the cleverest and 
most wonderful little creatures in the world. Ephraim 
made money by the birds he caught; it was an honest 
way of livelihood everybody thought, and that was 
enough. 

The imprisoned lark that sang its eloquent anthems to 
the little bit of blue sky above that dirty and melan- 
choly court, was the most beautiful and delightful thing 
which little Cristal found near his own home. If ever 
he got money enough, he resolved within himself, he 
would keep a lark. When the widow was at home, she 
allowed Cristal now and then to have a close view of the 
bird, because he never failed to bring home with him 
from his Sunday rambles a fresh sod for the prisoner. 
Little did the poor lark know the care that the child had 
taken to choose, as he thought, the most beautiful sod in 
the fields, and in which there was always a daisy, an 
orchis, or a cowslip root in flower. 

The lovely speckled breast, the graceful form, the 
bright black eye were characteristics of the most sur- 
passing beauty to the soul of Cristal. " If ever I can get 
money enough I will keep a lark," said he to himself 
time after time; and whenever he walked through the 
streets he never failed to stop at any shop where bird- 
cages were sold to look out and see if there were one in 
Bight which would do for his lark — when he got it. 

One holiday in the autumn — it was not Sunday — Eph- 
raim and Cristal went out together to collect plaintain 
seed for canaries. They went into the neighbourhood of 
Wimbledon, which was a very favourite resort of Eph- 
raim's. As they were walking slowly along the road, 
all at once there came sweeping along, like a whirlwind, 
a small troop of Life Guards in scarlet and gold, on 



splendid horses covered with glittering trappings. After 
these came several open carriages, in which sate, as it 
seemed to Cristal, the most beautiful ladies and the most 
magnificent gentlemen in the world. But that which 
struck him most was a little boy in hat and feathers and 
green velvet dress, who sate at the side of the principal 
lady. They passed on like a flash of lightning; another 
troop of guards came after them, and all were gone, 
leaving nothing behind but a cloud of dust which al- 
most smothered the poor way-farers. 

"It is her Majesty the Queen," said Ephraim, "I 
have often seen her when I have been here about*. She 
loves fast driving, and that little chap beside her is the 
Prince of Wales." 

It was the first time that Cristal had seen the Queen 
and the Prince. A strange melancholy feeling came 
over his soul, like a cloud obscuring the sunshine. He 
had often before seen grand carriages and grand people 
in the streets of London, but he had taken no notice of 
them ; they were nothing to him, and neither troubled 
him nor gave him pleasure. It was a new feeling that 
he had now at the sight of the Prince; he did not envy 
him, nor feel angry; he only felt as he had often done 
at the sight of beautiful works of art; a yearning as it 
were for something more beautiful and more perfect than 
his own life afforded to him. Tears filled his eyes, and 
he asked Ephraim if he fancied that angels were like 
the Queen and the little Prince of Wales. Ephraim said 
may be they were ; may be they were not ; he could not 
tell. 

All that day Cristal thought of what he had seen. 
Ephraim was more cheerful than ever, because he sold 
eighteen pennyworth of plantain seed on his way home ; 
he treated himself to a pot of ale at a way-side public- 
house, and made Cristal drink with him. Ephraim cal- 
culated that they brought half-a-crown's worth home in 
their bags ; he might well be in high spirits. 

Much as Cristal loved Nancy, he could not have told 
her how he felt at sight of the Prince, because he did 
not understand his own feelings, and even had he been 
inclined to open his heart to her, he would not have 
done it when ne saw in what a bad temper she was when 
they reached home. 

I have not told you yet that Nancy was often angry ; 
she was very poor and found great difficulty in getting 
money enough to buy bread and potatoes with, and to 
pay for her miserable room. On this particular day she 
was in a worse temper than common. She scolded 
Ephraim for taking out the lad " lounging about," and 
she scolded Cristal for going with him. She said that he 
was now old enough to do something for his own living, 
and that she would make him do it. 

The next morning Cristal went out with three crotchet- 
dressed dolls in each hand, which he offered at two 
pence a piece. His life now grew harder than ever ; 
Nancy thinking to make him industrious, and to teach 
him to mind his business, said, that unless he earned 
sixpence a day, he should have no supper ; and you 
must remember that supper was everything to Cristal, 
because he never had any dinner. Nancy did not 
really mean to be as cruel as she was ; she thought she 
was doing right, and her heart often ached when she sent 
the boy supperless to bed. 

Winter came on ; people did not want dolls with para- 
sols or even umbrellas, so nobody bought any. An old 
woman who sold wash-leathers often took compassion 
on him, and gave him of her poor victuals ; and another 
who sold little slates in a very windy passage, told him 
that he should have seven little slates from her for five 
pence, which he could easily sell for a penny a piece, 
and he might pay her when he got his money. She 
taught him how to hold them between his little fingers 
like a sort of fan, and sent him to what she thought a 
good situation, near a great thoroughfare in the city. 

Poor Nancy who was so sorely pinched by poverty. 
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^was veil pleased that these good women befriended the 
lad, and though his supper was scant enough at all times, 
I must do her the justice to say, that she fared no bet- 
ter herself. 

Cristal stuck the little slates as he had been taught, 
between his thin, small fingers, but his hand soon grew 
tired and he could not hold them firmly. About noon, 
when the throng of people was the thickest, a gentleman 
who had suddenly found himself the heir of a large 
property, leaped out of a cab, and ran across the pave- 
ment, to the lofty door of a great banking house 
where his money was deposited. He was in great haste 
and thinking of nothing but his good luck, jostled 
against Cristal, knocked the slates out of his weary hand, 
and set his heel upon them crushing them all to pieces. 
Cristal's dismay and distress were inconceivable; the 
gentleman, who meant no harm, and whose good fortune 
made him in good humour with all the world, took a 
coin out of his pocket, the first that came to hand, and 
threw it to the boy ; it fell to the pavement ; Cristal 
saw it fall and took it for a shilling, but in reality it was 
a sovereign. Before he could pick it up, the quick hand 
of a wicked young man snatched it from the ground and 
darted away through the crowd ; some of the people 
saw him do it, and were inclined to take Cristal's part ; 
but just then somebody said that it was a trick of the 
lad's, who had thrown down his slates to get money from 
the gentleman, and therefore he deserved no pity. It 
was in vain that poor little Cristal cried and protested 
his innocence ; those who had seen the money snatched 
away from him, were gone on their way, and those who 
remained, looked on Cristal as an artful boy, who only 
wanted to excite their pity and get money from them. 

The police told him to move off; and full of misery 
and indignation, he walked slowly along the pavement. 
He did not know however, how great his loss had been; 
he believed that he had only lost one shilling, when in 
truth he had lost twenty. 

The woman who had trusted him with the slates, 
would not believe him. She said that she saw now that 
she had been deceived in him, that he had sold the 
slates, and that this was all a tale made up, that he 
might keep all the money, and that as she could not af- 
ford to lose her property in that way, she would find out 
where he lived and see his mother : for have the worth 
of the slates she would, that was certain ! 

Cristal did not tell her that he had no mother, and 
that Nancy, when she heard of this would beat him. 
He turned away from her weeping bitterly, and dared 
not go home. It was the first week in January and 
bitterly cold. He felt the piercing cold to his very bone, 
for he had only in addition to the poor clothes which he 
wore in the summer, an old green and red comforter 
round his neck, and the cape of Nancy's cloak which 
she had lent to him, and which did not reach to his 
knees. 

For the first time in his life he felt utterly miserable ; 
fear, anger, and a sense of wrong and unjust accusa- 
tion weighed upon his spirit and almost crushed him 
to the ground. 

Towards midnight he crept into the court where 
Nancy lived, and in this court there were some houses 
which had never been finished, and which had stood for 
years, black and melancholy objects of premature ruin. 
Within this place he found shelter for the night. Nancy, 
although she had insisted on his bringing home his six- 
pence every evening, was uneasy at his not coming 
home as usual. She loved him very much, and her in- 
tention was not to be cruel to him, but poverty made 
her hard and severe, and this must be her excuse ; besides 
which, when she compared Cristal's life with her own as 
a child, his, even at the worst, was much happier than 
hers had been. Poverty has so many curses besides 
those of actual bodily suffering, and poor Nancy's 
nature was warped by these. 



Cristal lay down in this miserable, windowless dwel- 
ling, and strange to say, soon fell asleep. In his sleep 
he dreamed ; his dream was the most beautiful in the 
world ; he dreamed of the young Prince of Wales ; of 
angels ; of sunshiny fields full of flowers far more beau- 
tiful than any of those which he had seen in the gar- 
deners' windows ; the softest of breezes seemed to be 
fanning his cheek ; birds were singing above and around 
him, and a sense of gladness, sufficiency, and freedom, 
seemed to make up his whole being. He dreamed that 
the little Prince, who, instead of a hat and streaming 
feather, wore a beautiful crown on his head, took him 
by the hand' and said, — 

" I will lead thee to my mother." 

And then she that he supposed to be the Queen, was 
before him, and all at once he knew in some incompre- 
hensible manner, that it was his own mother ; that very 
Barbara of whom Nancy had so often spoken. While 
his mind was in a tumult of joy and wonder, a 
blaze of light seemed to dazzle him, a noise like thunder 
roared in his ears, and Cristal, waking from the lovely 
dream, started up from his miserable bed, and saw at 
once that that side of the court in which the widow 
lived, was on fire : the flames were bursting from the 
windows of some of the houses, and fire-engines rushed 
into the court. 

Whilst Cristal was yet dreaming, and before the fire 
had burst out, Nancy, who, as I said, was full of anx- 
iety, had gone out into the cold blackness of night to 
look for him ; she was very angry with him at the same 
time that she was very anxious, and she said to a 
drunken neighbour whom she met staggering home, that 
when she found him, she would thrash him to death ; 
she did not really mean so, but it was her way of talk- 
ing. Nancy went out, she knew not whither; the 
drunken man went home, lighted a candle and set fire 
to his bed, which was soon communicated to the whole 
wretched building. 

Whilst Crista], in terror and astonishment, looked 
round him, he saw that the flames had reached the 
widow's room ; he could even see the shadow of the 
lark's cage within the window. The old woman and 
her lame lodger thinking only of saving their lives, 
rushed into the court dragging down part of their bed- 
ding and a few clothes. Without a moment's thought 
for himself, Cristal rushed up the broken stairs, and 
amid the smoke which filled the place preparatory to 
its bursting into flame, and snatched down the cage, 
below which lay the widow's large bible. He did not 
know the real worth of the book, but with a sort of in- 
stinctive impulse, he took it up also, and darted again 
down the stairs, being wetted to the skin with the water 
from the engines which was poured upon the burning 
houses. 

Everybody who saw this couragious act of neigh- 
bourly devotion, praised him ; and while poor Cristal 
felt pleased with what he had done, the drunken man 
who had been the cause of all the mischief, and who 
was sobered by terror, took occasion to tell him how 
angry Nancy was ; how she was gone out even then to 
search for him, and her dreadful threat on leaving the 
court. 

The danger of the fire spreading further was over: the 
crowd began to disperse, and the police walked about 
to keep order. The night was bitterly cold, and little 
Cristal was wet to the skin, yet be dared not go home, 
because of Nancy's threat. He crouched down again 
therefore under the blackened walls of the unfinished 
building, and as it seemed to himself, went to sleep. 

Wonderful things now happened to Cristal, such as 
neither philosopher nor poet has described, nor ever can, 
therefore it is not for me to tell you much about them. 
This much however I do know, he seemed to wake, and 
yet how unlike any former awaking it was ; he seemed to 
be himself, and yet how different to what he had ever be- 
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fore been: cold and hunger, want and suffering were no 
more. He remembered his admiration of the young 
Prince, but now ho himself was more glorious than any 
earthly monarch, and yet there was no crown on his 
head, nor sceptre in his hand. This was London in 
which he stood ; this was the retry court in which he 
had lived, and yet at the same time it seemed filled with 
the glory of the Infinite. With his hands clasped palm 
to palm, against his breast, although no one had ever 
taught him to pray, he stood in silent wonder and 
adoration. 

A policeman was the first who in the grey dusk of that 
winter's morning found the body of little Cristal ; his 
wet clothes were frozen upon him, he had perished by 
the extreme cold of the night. Nancy who had re- 
turned to the court just after the fire was extinguished, 
heard from the widow how like a hero the boy had be- 
haved, and how he had saved those very things which 
she valued so much, and yet in her terror had for- 
gotten ; the lark and the bible. The drunken neigh* 
hour also came up and informed her, how he too had 
seen Cristal, and had delivered to him her threatening 
message. Nancy felt relieved ; and imagined that Cristal 
had taken shelter with some of the neighbours for the 
night. 

The news reached her early the next morning, that 
the boy was found frozen under the wall. What an an- 
guish then struck through her heart; her hard words 
pierced her like daggers. " Heaven help me!" groaned 
she. " I never yet said an unkind word, or did an un- 
kind thing, without bitterly repenting it !" 

Many a one beside Nancy has experienced this. 

In that strange, new and glorious state in which 
Cristal now was, the anguish which Nancy endured, 
though known to him, caused him no grief, he knew 
that which the wisest men have been tenoning us for 
ages, that out of suffering comes purification, and that 
there is hope for every one, who, in sincerity repents 
him of the evil that he has done. 

The body of little Cristal lies in a pauper burial- 
ground, in a rude coffin furnished by the parish work- 
house. 

May all of us so live that when like his, our bodies re- 
turn to the dust, we may awake to that new existence, 
which, enfolding us with an increase of light and love, 
brings us yet nearer to the Divine Presence ! 



GEEMANY AT THE PBESENT MOMENT. 

Axtn the miracles of popular uprising against des- 
potic governments all over Europe, a movement so in- 
stantaneous, so extensively and energetically carried 
out that it appears nothing short of the act of God, an 
almost world-wide agitation, as if the Almighty had 
said, " It is the time that the petty and vexatious im- 
pediments of kings and courts should be hurled out of 
the path of civilization," — in this grand event people 
are asking, " Can it lost — Is it not too sudden t " 

The well-informed know that it Is nothing sudden. 
The kings and courtiers know that it is nothing sudden. 
They know that it is a leaven that has been working and 
leavening the public mind for these twenty years. There- 
fore is it that they quail and sink paralyzed. All their 
stupendous machinery of armies and police, of spies, 
and suppression of the press, and of every free expres- 
sion — nave not been able to avert it. For evidence of 
this we beg our readers to turn to William Howitt's 
"Social and Rural Life of Germany," written in 1840 
and '41, and published by Messrs Longman in 1842. — 
Concluding Remarks, Politics and Prosoects. 

We will make a few extracts from these remarks to 
show how clearly we foresaw these very events which 
are now taking place. 



After detailing the many signs of a revived spirit of 
activity and love of liberty in Germany, the rapid ex- 
tension of railroads, the establishment of the Zoll-Ve- 
rein, the discontent with the existing state of things, 
Mr. Howitt adverts to the different plans of future go- 
vernment agitated amongst the people. One party, he 
says, is for the restoration of the old Germanic empire. 
" This," he adds, " it may safery be asserted wiU never 
came to pats." The rivalry of Prussia and Austria must 
effectually prevent it, and even if effected, It would de- 
generate into a huge military despotism. He 
proceeds — 



The aim of another party is to achieve free i 
for the Individual states, with a Bund to set and arbitrate for 
and between the whole, in which both princes and people shall 
have their representative*. This it the scheme which will pro- 
bably eventually take place — a scheme which seems at once to 
preserve every individual state, with its prince, oonstftutton, 
and offices, and at the same time binds the whole into one great 
and effective empire. In feet, this plan carried into eflfect 
would give to the constitution of the German nation a very 
near resemblanee to that of the United States of America. 
They would have their separate states' governments and their 
federal government* The only difference would be that they 
would hare princes in their separate states, while the Amevtoaas 
have none. But these princes in such a constitution must 
be strictly limited in their prerogatives, could not be expen- 
sive, and their permanonoe as governors of the individual states 
would prevent the intrigues of parties and the bickerings of 
elections. Indeed, with such a government it is not cosy to 
see what a people can desire more. 

The natural caution of the Germans, at inherent in them as 
the love of freedom Itself, operates to maintain the existing 
order of things. The momentum of distress being wanted to 
impel the wheels of reform ; and on the other hand, comfort, 
personal benefits, a vigilant police and habitual caution, east- 
ing a great weight into the scale of government, we may be 
well assured that the Germans will go on for years, perhaps for 
generations, cherishing the love of freedom, writing and sing* 
ing its songs, sighing for freedom of speech and of the press 
without advancing much nearer to them, unlets some great 
conflict of the nations should rouse them one day to a pitch of 
mighty enthusiasm. J war in Surope, bey inning with France, 
would probably become a war, not or xixos agaihst xtjnis, bvt 
or pboplb AUAnnet oovsamiBirTs. In that ease there weald be 
found inflammable material of one hind or another in Germany, 
to burst out into a fierce blase ; and it Is probable, that if ewer 
the Germans realise their favourite vision of cm it i Mi o mal ft e u s hm 
and national unity, it will be in such a moment, pp. 61 7—19, 

In succeeding numbers we will, from the same work, 
give our views of Berlin and Vienna written on the 
spot. 



SONNET. 



On Free-trade Promised in 1849. 
By Ebbnribb Elliott. 

Thompson ! let not thy strife for concord cease, 

'Till freed minds free chained hands ; for chained minds 

prove 
That they who chain them, war on Love and Peace. 
If free exchange is Harmony and Love. 
On, Yilliers, on ! fear not to disenthral 
Chained souls, who fight for chains ; for such chains prove 
That free exchange is Harmony and Love, 
And good monopolized, a curse to all. 
Btill, Bowring, persevere ! still, Cobden, " speak 
The truth in love !" till Hatred, waxing weak, 
Die, and glad team flow from all honest hearts ; 
While Commerce, on all seas, and in all marts, 
Sings,—" Rest base Blighter of the great and small! 
Never had Virtue such a funeral." 
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THEIBMOST UNMArtflTIC MAJMTIBB, — THB ROYAL PANIC. 
Since the foundation of the world never did Kingcraft receive 
such a shook I Never were the solemn hums of royalty so 
cruelly exposed. At a moment when the kings were sitting, as 
they thought, securely on their thrones, there came an 
earthquake which shook them to their bases. It would seem as 
if God himself had bared his arm for the freedom of the na- 
tion* ; had declared that the time of his decree had oome, when 
all the rotten mohinary of monarchical government should be 
torn down, and the course of civilisation bo left free for all 
mankind. The Almighty had protested in the most decisive 
terms against the intioduction of Kingship amongst his chosen 
people, and told them what kings were and would do. That 
they would take their sons for servants and soldiers, and wea- 
pon-smiths ; to reap their harTests and run before their cha- 
riots. Their daughters for apothecaries, and cooks, and bakers. 
" And he will take your fields, your vineyards, and your best 
olive trees, and give them to his servant*. And he will take 
your men-servants, and your women-servants, and your 
asses, and put them to his work. And he will take the 
tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall 
cry out at that day because of the king whom ye have chosen, 
and the Lord will not hear you at that day." — Samuel viii. 
IS— 18. 

Never was the world so severely punished for disobeying the 
will of the all-wise God as in the idolatry of Kingship. The 
multitude must have something to worship. First they wor- 
shipped stocks and stones, and most hideously ugly bits of 
wood as savage and half-savage nations do still. When they 
got a little farther they worshipped the golden oalf— and last 
and most fatal worship of all — they worshipped their fellow 
worms. They set them up, and arrayed them with all sorts 
of gaudy paraphernalia, and surrounded them with a crowd of 
base adulators, and fumed them with servile flattery, and 
styled them Your Most Gracious, and Most Christian, and Most 
Illustrious Majesty — and pretty dearly they have paid for it 
Instead of having their national business conducted in the 
simple, rational way of all other business, they have had these 
unnaturally elevaed, and bedisened, be-worshipped individuals, 
everlastingly at the game of war, of taking their sons and their 
daughters, their fields and their cattle ! and they have been It 
an everlasting strife with them for the little that was left them 
— for the simple functions of doing, and saying, as they pleased, 
and of keeping their money in their own pockets for their own 
decent purposes. 

The farce of royalty has been grandly kept up. These poor 
people set up aloft have looked as solemn and as big as if really 
brothers and sisters to the sun and moon, and their armies, and 
their ministers all covered with stars and lace, and their am- 
bassadors have paraded about in a way to make the poor de- 
luded people imagine that really these were something very 
high and adorable, and themselves aa only too happy to be 
trodden on. 

If ever this delusion recovers itself after the present whole- 
sale exposure, mankind may give up all claim to being anything 
but abetter sort of apes. Never was there such an unweaving of 
old enchantments. Never was there such a doffing of lions' 
skins, and scampering about of undisguised asses. Never was 
there such an undignified abandonment of all the old solemn 
assumptions. Emperors and Kings at the first report of the 
French Revolution, and the instantaneous erection of their sub- 
jects' heads, lost as by the stroke of an enchanter's wand, all self 
command, all decenoy of resistance. They who for a score 
of years had been as deaf as posts to all the demands of their 
people, who, with immense loftiness of language and demeanour, 
had declined to aoeede to the very rational request most humbly 
laid at the foot of their thrones, that people might open their 
mouths without leave from a policeman, now In a terrible tre- 
pidation, flung freedom and constitutions at their heads. It 
is laughable in what a hurry they were to be most obedient and 
obsequious. From Franoe to Denmark extends the pitiful 
exhibition of trembling monarohs, and commanding peo- 
ple. Metternioh, the old manufacturer and arbiter of 
kingdoms has lived to see all his system shattered to atoms. 
Thank God for it ! As for the King of Prussia, we heard one 
of his subjects the other day say that "if he had not ordered 
the soldiers to fire upon the people, he meant to endeavour to 
get an omnibus conductor's place for him, — but now he would 
not do it." It is time, however, for the friends of the old su- 
perstition of royalty, to be putting together their funds, and 



thinking where they shall build the extensive alms-houses that 
will apparently soon be needed for discarded kings, and nim- 
ble-footed ministers. Probably, however, kings henceforth may 
be contented to be men and magistrates, and not a silly sort of 
gods, and then both they and the people may be the better for 
it. We have no objection to them if they only would behave 
themselves like rational creatures, and remember that they are 
the servants of the public, and not mischief-mongers. 

As a contrast to all these humiliating spectacles, let us notice 
one act of tho people worthy to be set side by side with any 
not of Grecian or of Roman history. 

Hanau, a little town of Hesae Caasel, sent a deputation of 
its leading citizens to demand of their ruler a free constitu- 
tion. They were commanded to remain only three days ; and 
if their requests were not then granted, hot to remain another 
hour at the peril of their heads. They were commanded also 
to state that if their request was not granted, at the same 
moment that this refusal was announced to the eitisens, they 
would go over to the adjoining state of Hesse Darmstadt. 

The embassy delivered its commission, and waited its time 
in vain. The hour for return had arrived ; the carriages were 
alieady drawn up in the square — the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy had taken their places, and they gave the word to drive 
on. But the people of Cassel were assembled in crowds. They 
held the horses' heads, and implored the gentlemen to wait 
while another appeal was made to the Duke — but their orders 
were too peremptory. They drove on, and had reached the 
city gate, when the gallop of horses and the acclamations of the 
crowd announced that the demand was conceded. 

Meantime— the women and children of the town had resolved 
that should the military be called out to put down the multi- 
tude who were urgent for the concession of the demands of the 
Hanau deputation, and the people fired on, they would place 
themselves in the front rank to cover their eons, husbands, and 
brothers, and to render the deed of the tyrant—an eternal ig* 
nominy ! 

How noble is nature, how mean is artificial power whether 
in prosperity or adversity ! 

CORPORATION OPPOSITION TO THB PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The corporate towns are now exerting themselves to oppose the 
extension of the Health of Towns' Bill to them. They talk 
much of the danger of centralization in conferring the powers 
of the bill on Commissioners, and not on themselves. We are 
no friends to centralization in general, but in this case we see 
a greater danger than that, which is that, If left to the corpo- 
ration, no Health of Towns Bill will ever be carried out at all. 
Let the working classes be awake to this, and bestir themselves 
by petitions to the House of Commons to defeat this interested 
opposition. It concerns them nearly. Let them look at the 
condition of their dwellings, undrsined, ill-lighted, worse ven- 
tilated, built in dense masses and unwholesome spots — without 
the conveniences often, most necessary to health, decency, and 
morality. If left to th3 towns themselves, when will the ne- 
cessary improvements be made f When will corporations volun- 
tarily put their hands into their own pockets for the benefit of 
the working classes. How long have they neglected them al- 
ready ! What have they done for them ! And when will they 
do it! It is to be feared never until by act of parliament, en- . 
forced by proper authorities, who have no interest but to effect 
the necessary changes the most completely. If the labouring 
classes ever hope to have wholesome and commodious dwellings, 
with a constant supply of water at a cheap rate, they must at 
once oppose this corporate outcry, by petitions. If they will see 
what needs doing let them read such a report as that on the pre- 
sent condition of Sheffield. 

What is said by the report of the Statistical Society of Lon* 
don just made, of the condition of Church-lane, St. Giles's, 
may be said of hundreds of localities, not only in London, but 
in populous provincial towns. 

" Tour Committee have thus given a picture In detail of human 
wretchedness, filth, and brutal degradation, the chief features 
of which are a disgrace to a oiviliaed country, and which your 
Committee have reason to fear, from letters that have appeared 
in the public journals, is but the type of the miserable condition 
of masses of the community, whether located in the small, ill* 
ventilated rooms of manufacturing towns, or in many of the 
cottages of the agricultural peasantry, In these wretched 
dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers and daughters, mo- 
thers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger-adult 
males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, the dying, 
and the dead, are herded together with a proximity and mutual 
pressure which brutes would resist ; where it is physically im- 
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possible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life ; where all 
sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced 
only by a recklessness of demeanour which necessarily results 
from vitiated minds; and yet with many of the young, brought 
up in suoh hot-beds of mental pestilence, the hopeless, but be- 
nevolent, attempt is making to implant, by means of general 
education, the seeds of religion, virtue, truth, order, industry, 
and cleanliness; but whioh seeds, to fructify advantageously, 
need, it is to be feared, a soil far less rank than can be found 
in these wretched abodes. Tender minds, once vitiated, present 
almost insuperable difficulties to reformation ; bad habits and 
depraved feelings grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength. It is not properly within the province of your 
Committee to offer suggestions, but they cannot refrain from 
expressing their belief, that the surest way to improve the phy- 
sical and moral condition of the labouring classes, and to give 
education a fair field, is for wealthy and benevolent individuals 
throughout the country, to form local associations, and by the 
aid of Parliament, to possess themselves of all such buildings 
as we have described, whether the house in the town, or the 
cottage in the country, to rebuild suitable roomy dwellings, 
properly drained, ventilated, and supplied with water, and to 
rent them so cheap to the poor, that they shall have no excuse 
tor herding together like animals. In this way the great evils 
of over-crowding may be remedied for that large class of our 
labouring population which is prepared to adopt habits of clean- 
liness and decency : but nothing 'short of compulsory legisla- 
tion can meet the case of the low lodging-houses and rooms sub- 
let after the manner of those described in this Report. 

Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the system 
of sub-letting in almost universal operation in the houses in- 
spected by your Committee. The owner of the property lets 
his houses to a sub-landlord, this sub-lnndlord lets his rooms to 
individual tenants, and these tenants let off the sides or corners 
of the rooms to individuals* or families. Cheap houses will go 
far to give the death-blow to this fatal system ; and to build 
cheap houses, deserving of the name, appears to your Committee 
a work of preventive charity worthy of all encouragement." 

BALE OF THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. 

It is due to ourselves to notice the upshot of this Journal, 
which was declared about this time last year to be " commer- 
cially established and perfectly safe," and to he circulating 
from 35,000 to 40,000 copies weekly. To those who were led 
to believe the charges of Mr. Saunders against us, it may be as 
well to consider how his assertions have proved in other re- 
spects. This Journal was so " commercially established," that 
we have now been assured by the creditors who have inspected 
the books, that at no time did it ever circulate 17,000 per week, 
and the printer assures us that for a long time they have not 
printed more than 8,000, and about the end of the year 4,500, 
while it required a circulation of 20,000 copies weekly to pay. 
It was, in fact, at the time of this impostor's daring assertions, 
sinking at the rate of £4,000 a-year, and more ; in the two 
years of its continuance, it sunk upwards of £9,000. We were 
also assured, the other day by one of the creditors, who wrote a 
note during the controversy to justify this man, that " the only 
thing that he was amazed at was, our ever stumbling into the 
connection with him, at his character teas already to well known 
in the trade, that they would not have given him credit for £10, 
— it was us to whom they gave it." Thus the man, it appears, 
not only traded on our literary influence and friends, but on our 
credit. 

The desperate exertions made by this most malignant man, 
on finding that we were resolved not to be tamely ruined, may 
be gleaned from what took plaoe on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

The Liberator of February 25th, the great organ of the Anti- 
Slavery party in America, says " the attacks of Mr. Saunders 
were prodigally circulated In various forms on both sides of the 
Atlantic" And it adds, that from the moment they saw the 
" unfriendly, coarse, and unjust attack, they burned to protest 
against it, and to pay a richly merited tribute to the Anti-Sla- 
very sagacity, zeal and fidelity of William and Mary Howitt." 
And they add this most expressive passage. " The result of Mr. 
Saunders's ruinous conduct in the ' People's Journal,' which Mr. 
Howitt predicted would be the case, and his leaving Mr. Howitt 
to pay for all the attacks made upon him, vividly illustrates the 
story told by Dr. Franklin of not only having a red hot poker 
thrust down the back, but being compelled to pay for heating it ! 
This is monstrous indeed ! " 

It has always struck us as remarkable, that of all the people 



who were so ready to listen to this man's base and baseless as- 
sertions, at the time when he was boasting of the vast success 
of the Journal, and advertising industriously for a partner, that 
not a man of them would join him. If the man was so honest and 
estimable— if his periodical was so flourishing, what an oppor- 
tunity I Not a man, however, would prove his sympathy by giv- 
ing him that aid and countenance. No! in their hearts they 
did not believe him at all ; they knew him to be all that we 
pronounced him — but they were delighted to have the shadow of 
a plea for maligning those whom they never could find an ex- 
cuse for maligning before. There is a class of people who hate 
your Aristides, and are eager for an ostracism. Much good may 
it do them. With good consciences, spite of the way in which 
this knave has robbed us and our children, we still sleep sound 
and trust in God and good men. 

The upshot of the sale was as might be expected. The stock 
Bold at about 9dL per volume, and the copyright not at ail — it 
was bought in, and another attempt is made by another pub- 
lisher now to continue this unfortunate speculation. 

We are glad to havo to announce that Douglas Jerrold has 
repeatedly assured us and our friends that his note which was 
published by Saunders, and of which so much was made — was 
never meant by him to be printed — that it merely echoed 
Mr. Howitt's own opinion of the squabble into which he had 
been dragged! — that it was simply intended by him to withdraw 
his name as contributor from both journals, and,— as he has 
written to a friend of ours — " that he never for a moment had 
the most distant idea of setting himself up as a censor on Mr. 
Howitt's conduct." Let others be as generously candid. There 
are some who have great need of it ; but if there be any who 
have indulged in a petty malice from whatever cause, let them 
be satisfied. If we ever offended them, they havo been amply 
avenged ; and they may enjoy the pleasing thought that our 
children will sutler for the aid and countenance they gave to 
this adventurer, as well as ourselve?. Can the most refined ma- 
lice desire more T 

PBEE EXHIBITION OP BBITI8H ART MANUFACTURES, 
ST. JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 

St. Patrick's day, 17th March, 1848. 

Sir and Madam, 

The work-people of several large factories in the 
metropolis — being subscribers to your journal, beg to offer 
tflrough your columns, and by your favour, their acknowledg- 
ments to the council and members of the Society of Arts, for 
their exertions and attention to the interests of native talent, 
by establishing an annual exhibition of British manufactures 
and decorative art, they respectively solicit your insertion of 
this in your next record, and earnestly entreat all your readers 
within reach, to visit (with their friends) the exposition without 
delay, of whioh the following are some particulars. 
I am, for them and self, 

Tour obedient, 

Bishop's Coffee House. H. B. 

This is the second exhibition, containing seven hundred spe- 
cimens of decorative art ; and is now open without charge, 
every day except Saturday, between the hours of ten and five, 
by tickets, to be had from a member, or at the following par- 
ties : — Ackerman and Co., Strand; J. Cundell,' 12, Old Bond- 
street ; D. Colnaghi, 18, Pall Mall East ; Dean and Co., Lon- 
don Bridge ; J. Hetley, Soho-square ; J. Mortlack, 250, Ox- 
ford-street; J. Tenant, 149, Strand; Mr. lhillips, 558, and 
859, Oxford-street; R. Henson, 70, Strand; W. Mortlack, 18, 
Regent-street, 
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POETS OP THE PEOPLE. 
No. III. 

THOMA8 COOPER, 

Author of " The Purgatory of Suicides.' " 

Thomas Cooper is one of those Poets of the People who 
have embodied their poetry in their lives, and their 
lives in their poetry. He has acted, suffered, written, 
and through the medium of endurance or performance 
become what he is, or rather shewn what he W, We may 
here repeat what we have said on another occasion in 
speaking of him and of the true poets of his school. The 
true vocation of the poet unquestionably is to animate 
the human race in its progress from barbarism toward* 
virtue and greatness. He is appointed by Providence to 
arouse to g«uerous exertion, and to console in distress. 
There is nothing so full of the element* of poetry as the 
fortunes, and aspirations, and achievements of the vast 
human family. Its endeavours to escape from the sen- 
sual into the intellectual life : its errors, its failures, its 
sorrows, aud its crimes, are all prolific of poetry and dra- 
matic matter of the intensest interest. To guide and 
encourage humanity in its arduous, but ever onward 
career ; to assist it to tread down despotism and op- 
pression ; to givo effect to the tears and groans of the 
suffering ; to trumpet abroad wrong in ail its shapes; to 
whisper into the fainting soul the glorious hopes of a 
still higher existence— those are and have ever been the 
godlike taaka of the true poet, and therofore he has been 
styled a prophet and a priest. 

By the very force of circumstance the working man 
of Englanf has been enrolled in this sacred prophetic 
band. The very light which is poured upon us only lays 
more bare to our astonishment the social evils that have 
long walked about in darkness. We see the multitude 
thronged together in misery, and the few only " fare 
v sumptuously every day." From factories and pits and 

V^. — ^|J ^dense alleys, the weak and young cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul, and they are the poets with 
the words of fire and feeling, at the head of preachers, 
literary and public men, who must be the great prophets 
of social sympathy, the heralds of justice and christian 
kindness between man and man, if they do not desert 
their heaven-appointed post. One true word from them 
goes like an electric flash through all the joints and 
sinews of society. It is on the subject of human right 
and christian love, that they are great only to their pos- 
sible extent. It is not the particular evil which they 
strike at and destroy which measures the limits of their 
benefaction. They propagate a spirit which goes on 
operating the same moral changes from age to age. This 
spirit has now innised itself deeply amongst the people, 
and the poets which arise out of it will gaze over the 
whole field of Jmsy and struggling humanity, and pour 
forth their song of defiance to the banded tvrannics of 
social convention. Foremost amongst these "is Thomas 
Cooper. The two great f icis of his life which stand out 
conspicuously beyond all Others are his imprisonment 
and vigorous self-defence on his trial at Stafford in 1842. 
and the publication in 1845 of his " Purgatory of Sui- 
cides," his great poem written during that impri- 
sonment. From his defence on the first trial for it 
appears that he had two on the same charges, we draw 
his own account of his life up to that time. 

(To be continue'!. ) 
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THE EVILS OF THE GAME LAWS. 

By a Lawyer. 

These laws which have descended from the Saxon 
limes, and which were increased in severity by the Xor- 
man ^ conquerors, hire continued to be a source of mis- 
ciuel to the country, and of augmenting injury and de- 



moralization to individuals to the present hour, when 
they present an amount of public evil which demands 
their utter abolition. 

In England, previous to the passing of the late Act, 
1 and 2 William IV. cap. 32, no person could legally 
possess game unless qualified by an income from land 
or an equipollent. On the passing of that statute, the 
possession of game was legalised on payment of an an- 
nual duty of £4 10s. By the same statute any person, 
in the day time committing a trespass in search of game, 
is liable to be tried in a summary manner before one or 
two justices, and fined in sums from £2 to £5, and 
failing payment, imprisonment from two to three months, 
either with or without hard labour, at the discretion of 
the justices trying the cause ; and, by a later statute, 
half of the penalty is made payable to the informer. By 
the 9th George IV., cap. 69, any person, by night, un- 
lawfully taking and destroying game or rabbits in any 
land, whether open or enclosed ; or who shall by night en- 
ter or be in any land open or enclosed with any gun, etc. 
for the purpose of taking or destroying game, may be 
taken before two justices, and, for the first offence, im- 
prisoned for any period not exceeding three months with 
hard labour, and at the expiration thereof to find sure- 
ties, himself in £10 and two sureties in £5 each, for 
not so offending again for a year; failing these sureties 
being found, an additional imprisonment of six months. 
For the second offence, the penalty and sureties are 
doubled ; and for the third offence, transportation for 
seven years, or imprisonment with hard labour not ex- 
ceeding two years at the discretion of the judge. If 
three or more persons commit the trespass, transporta- 
tion not exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven 
years, or imprisonment with hard labour not exceeding 
three years. 

In Scotland the law is different. The qualification for 
killing game is the having in property a ploughgate of 
land in Scotland. The above Acts 1 and 2 William IT., 
cap. 32, and 0th George IV., cap. 60, have counterparts 
applying to Scotland, in so far as relates to the offences 
and mode of conviction and punishment; but these Scots 
Acts do not license the sale of game as in England. In 
the present state of the law, it is understood that a qua- 
lified person only may buy or sell game; and such a 
person by his qualification may communicate to an un- 
qualified purchaser a right to buy game ; but he cannot 
authorise an unqualified person to dispose of it to him. 
Hence in the case of an unqualified seller of game it 
would appear that if he have a right from a qualified 
person to buy his game, he may purchase that, and he 
may sell it to any other qualified person ; but he may 
neither buy from nor sell to any unqualified person. 

The state of the law being this in the two kingdoms, 
makes farmers occupy very different positions. In Eng- 
land it seems that the game passes to the tenant with 
the other natural fruits of the farm, and he may destroy 
it at pleasure if possessed of a game certificate, unless 
the landlord reserves the game in the' agreement : while 
in Scotland a tenant cannot kill the game on his farm 
without the authority of his landlord ; and he cannot 
hinder his landlord, or those having the laser's leave, 
from shooting or hunting over his farm, at least if they 
do not go through standing corn, or where injury may 
be anticipated, but he has a claim for actual damages 
done to his property. 

The most prominent evil accruing from these laws 
is the destruction caused to the crops and natural fruits 
of the earth by the preservation of game. By evidence 
taken before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
the course of 1846, it appears that game is strictly pre- 
served in almost every part of England : and, although 
the evidence does not apply so particularly to Scotland, 
every one conversant with rural affairs, must admit that 
it is of general application. If there is any distinction, 
the farmer in the latter country is worse off, because he 
cannot in any case destroy game without leave of the 
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proprietor. A landowner in Scotland with his friends 
and gamekeepers may scour every field and dale of the 
(arm without any agreement with or leave from the 
tenant. It is true, that in particular localities, in both 
countries, there are many noble-minded men who have 
given up the preservation of game, because it interferes 
with the crops and prospects of the farmer ; but still 
there can be no doubt that in both kingdoms a great ma- 
jority of the landowners are strict game preservers, and 
will continue so till the privilege be wrested from them 
by the Legislature. 

We think that we cannot show more conclusively 
the nature of the game preservation than by direct- 
ing attention to the manner and extent of the -in-, 
njury done to the fruits of the earth. It is not pos- 
sible to preserve game and at the same time reap full 
crops or preserve the natural fruits. During the whole 
course of their growth, the white crops, especially bar- 
ley and wheat, are subjected to the ravages of game, 
particularly of hares and rabbits. With an ordinary 
quantity of game the loss sustained is great ; but when 
the crop adjoins a preserve, it often happens that the 
farmer has not a sheaf left. It is thought by some that 
the plant when young sustains no harm from being eaten ; 
but this is obviously an error. If the blade of the plant 
be eaten by the hares or rabbits in its infancy, the growth 
is retarded, and the plant is weakened and subjected 
to mildew ; while at the same time the quality is in- 
jured by the introduction of chicken-weed among the 
good grain. As the plant gets onward towards perfection, 
the game eats it through at the first joint, with the view, 
no doubt, of enjoying the saccharine matter it contains. 
If this happen in a dry season the plant has no chance 
of getting up to a good crop. As the crop advances to 
maturity roads are eaten among the wheat, nearly two 
feet wide, in such a way as leads an observer to con- 
clude that it is done for amusement. * The capability of 
these animals to do mischief may be imagined from the 
fact of four hares being equal to one sheep in the con- 
sumption of food while in a domestic state. But then 
it is not the actual amount of food which they consume 
that causes the serious loss: the greatest injury is caused 
by the animals running at large in the fields nibbling in 
sport at the growing plants in every direction. A sheep 
allowed to roam at large would not from its nature com- 
mit such devastation to the crops ; but certainly the 
damage would be much greater than the consumption 
of food while confined. For this reason it is not possi- 
ble to calculate with certainty the actual damage sus- 
tained by the game ; still, by comparing one part of a 
field with another, something near the probable amount 
of loss may be ascertained. By this process, part of the 
witness examined before the Committee estimated the 
amount of damage. 

A witness stated that the damages to one field of 
wheat, between thirty and forty acres, in the county 
of Hereford, amounted to £160. He also stated it 
to be his opinion, that the game preserves in that 
county were equal to an additional £200 on every 
£800 of rent. Other witnesses from the same county 
assessed the damages at from £2 to £6 per acre. In 
the shire of Sussex the damage to a farm of 200 acres 
was valued at £105 ; of these 200 acres, 110 only were 
arable ; and in the year referred to there were 30 acres 
of the farm in fallow. On a farm in Wiltshire of 1,100 
acres, belonging to Lord Folkestone, the wheat crop in 
1845 was damaged to the extent of £172, or an annual 
average of £115. In the same district on a farm of 900 
acres and a rent of £610, the game valuators stated the 
damage at £416 8s. In Hampshire, ou a farm of 750 
acres of light land, it was calculated that the half of the 
whole crop was destroyed by the game on the estate. On 
a farifr in Dorsetshire, of 364 acres, for which the tenant 
paid a rent of £230, the damages in some years reached 
£200, or an average of £150. On another farm, in the 



same county, and where was within its bounds a cover 
of only 3 J acres, a field of 15 acres of wheat was injured 
to the extent of £102 3s. In the cover alluded to it 
was stated 70 hares had been killed. In the county of 
Norfolk, on 3,000 acres, the damages amounted to an 
average of £1,000 per annum. It was stated, that in 
some years 2,500 hares were killed on the land. A rab- 
bit warren required to be stocked with 12,000 rabbits : 
in winter the stock amounted to 28,000, and the aver- 
age killed in the year amounted to 20,000. In the 
county of Suffolk, five shillings per acre is calculated 
as the damages sustained by game on a farm of 740 
acres: the average of four years had amounted to £150. 
On the estato of the Duke of Rutland, in Derbyshire, da- 
mages were sustained to the amount of £916 on 389 
acres of arable land, out of a farm of 3,773 acres of 
arable, meadow, and pasture land. On the estate of 
Captain Wemyss, M.P., Fifeshire, it was found that the 
damages amounted in 1844 to within a trifle of £1,000 : 
the number of acres being about 1,059. In Tiviotdaie, 
a field of 41 acres was sown with oats, and the produce 
expected was 180 quarters, but the farmer reaped only 
22 quarters, the rest having been destroyed by the 
game. The turnip and other green crops also suffer 
greatly from the ravages of hares and rabbits. Where 
the crop happens to grow in the vicinity of preserves, 
the loss becomes very serious. This is more especially 
the case in districts where a great breadth of Swedes is 
grown. The injury is not so much from what the hares 
and rabbits eat ; but wherever the turnip is broken by 
them, and a frost succeeds, the rot takes place and the 
root becomes in a very short time unfit for food. In 
following out their destructive habits, they shew the 
same taste as when dealing with the stalk of wheat. 
They invariably open the turnip at the side exposed to 
the rays of the sun, and which contains the most nutri- 
ment. Under no circumstances is it possible for the 
cultivator of the soil to preserve the turnip crop entirely 
free from the ravages of hares and rabbits ; in any lo- 
cality he is a grievous sufferer; but, if he has the mis* 
fortune to bo placed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
preserves, his crop will run the risk of being ruined. Of 
this kind of crop, and especially in dry lands where lit- 
tle rain has fallen during the season, the hares and rab- 
bits are particularly fond. The latter from its habits 
will not wander far from cover, but the hare has been 
known to travel several miles to a field of swede turnips 
during the night. The erratic habits of this animal shew 
the impracticability of a farmer protecting his crops by 
being allowed to kill game on his own farm. It will be 
both interesting and instructive to adduce a few exam- 
ples of the damages sustained by the turnip crops from 
hares and rabbits. 

On a farm in Dorsetshire of 320 acres, rented at 30s. 
per acre, 90 acres were in turnips; and, although no 
covers, excepting a small one on the farm, were in the 
immediate vicinity, the. damages were laid at 50s. per 
acre. In the county of Hereford the loss to the crop 
has been estimated at £4 per acre. In Norfolk, in 
which a great breadth of turnips is grown, it is a trite 
matter to lose half the value of the crop by the hare and 
rabbit. Throughout the turnip districts of Scotland, 
great loss is sustained from the crop being injured by 
the game. Take the lowest estimate of the loss in the 
latter kingdom, and it will far exceed the rent paid by 
the farmer and all the public burdens. In many dis- 
tricts of England tares were formerly grown as a winter 
crop; but, from the extent of game preservation, that 
kind of crop has been given up. The hares and rabbits 
are particularly destructive to this tender plant: if 
once bitten, it Mill never flourish and become a good 
crop. In Herefordshire the farmer is often forced to 
plough it down on account of the destruction by game. 
Carrots cannot be grown without being at a consider- 
able distance from cover, and even then fenced so as to 
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protect them from depredations. It is believed that 
hares will travel farther to enjoy a feast of carrots than 
to partake of any other kind of food. 

It has also been ascertained that game infect the pas- 
ture and meadow lands with their excrement, so as to 
render the grass uneatable. Mr. Pusey, M.P., on being 
examined before the committee, amongst other things, 
stated this important fact, and illustrated it by the case 
of a favourite colt he had put into a field of three or 
four acres, and which was almost starved amongst abun 
dance of grass. The animal would not eat it, although 
nearly famished. On being removed to a place not in- 
fected, he quickly improved his condition. The damage 
done to meadow land has been computed at from five 
to thirty shillings per acre. On meadows kept for hay 
the loss is still greater, and in some cases the smell of 
the hay is such, that the cattle refuse to eat it. 

The plantations suffer from every kind of game. The 
hares and rabbits eat the rind of the hard-wood trees, 
and render them useless. The pheasants and other 
game of that kind by picking the sprout from the top 
of the young fir, cause the tree either to die or take a 
new shoot; in the latter case the trunk of the tree is 
always crooked, and not so useful. Where strict game 
preservation exists, planting cannot be carried on suc- 
cessfully, and many examples might be given where the 
game caused the proprietor to plant three or four times 
before he could raise wood. 

The game laws also interfere with the improvement 
and cultivation of the soil to a degree which few people 
would imagine. The feeling of every great landed pro- 
prietor is opposed to the breaking up and improving of 
waste lands. This consideration arises from the fact 
that land in a state of nature is more fitted for the 
breeding of that sort of game in the killing of which 
the sportsmen take special delight. There are many in- 
stances of landlords retaining in their hand large tracts 
of land in a primitive state, simply because they are 
good game farms. Betaining land m its original state 
is bad at any time, but particularly so as this country is 
situated. Our population is increasing at the rate of at 
least 200,000 yearly, requiring large additional supplies 
of food every year, part of which must be raised on 
our own soil. It is evident that we cannot look for 
large supplies of mutton and beef from abroad in any 
degree adequate to meet the demands of the increasing 
population. It must be raised upon our own soil, and 
it is a cheering thought that this country has within 
itself the means of meeting the increase of population 
should it advance in the same ratio for generations to 
come. It is understood that there are in Britain 
25,000,000 of acres requiring improvement and which 
might be made available, by capital and skill, to meet 
the wants of the consumers of food if the proprietors 
of land would only set about the matter in earnest. 
Abundance of money could be borrowed by the owners 
of the soil at 3| per cent., and tenants would be found 
willing to pay at least 6 per cent on the outlay of the 
capital. By which means the sterile tracts might be 
brought under productive cultivation. But this can- 
not be accomplished so long as the proprietors of land 
keep up the same extent of game preservation. It acts 
as a drag-chain to improvement, and a change for the 
better need not be hoped for, while one rag or remnant 
of the system hangs together. Were these laws abol- 
ished, the proprietors would naturally turn their minds 
to the waste lands on their own estates, which, in their 
present condition are unproductive, but which might, 
by capital and skill, be made to wave with the yellow 
grain. In many parts of the country have been made 
experiments going to prove that land not worth 2s. 6d. 
per acre, may, with an expenditure of £8 per acre, be 
rendered worth 20s. per acre. Were it not for our 
limits, numerous instances of the same kind might, be 
brought forward in support of the same views, that the 



landlord, by improving his waste land, might greatly in- 
crease his income, and at the same time provide food to 
meet the demands of a daily increasing population. 
The statute anent Muirburn prevents both proprietor 
and farmer from making the land as productive in the 
rearing of sheep and cattle as it is capable of, for fear 
of destroying the haunts of the game. Before land in 
an unimproved state can be made fit for feeding sheep 
and cattle, part of the heath must be burned each year 
to allow the young and tender herbage to get up. If 
the ground be not burned, its value is much impaired 
for breeding and feeding ; and if years elapse without 
the fructifying use of fire, the land becomes unfit for 
any thing, except as an abode for the wild animals. The 
game laws allow the use of fire only from November to 
April, a part of the year during which game cannot suf- 
fer ; but it is notorious that it is very rare that any 
heath can be burned during the open season, on ac- 
count of storm and damp, and, especially in wet springs, 
the heath is not in a state for burning till the middle 
or end of May. Some game preservers forbid the use of 
fire at any season of the year. This practice is followed 
in both kingdoms, and the consequence is that the land 
is unfit for useful purposes, and might as well have been 
a barren waste. Had the country no game law, the 
landowners would have a deep interest in allowing the 
tenant the free use' of every means within his power to 
make the land produce that herbage which is best 
suited for the animals that graze thereon. Were the 
heath allowed to be burned without regard to season, a 
greater number of sheep could be reared, and all par- 
ties would be greatly benefited. 

Game preservation is, in any locality, and under any 
circumstances incompatible with good farming. In the 
first place, many farmers are prevented from improving 
their enclosed ground to the extent they would other- 
wise be permitted fo do, were there no game laws. It 
is of importance to the farmer to have every spot of 
ground on the farm under cultivation and producing 
crops ; but this he is not allowed to have. He is for- 
bidden to clean the hedges on the farm except at par- 
ticular seasons, so as not to interfere with the cover for 
game ; and in like manner a prohibition is laid upon 
him from tile draining the ditches. The not cleaning 
of the hedges at the proper season is injurious to their 
growth; besides the grasses, etc., which spring up 
around the roots of the hedge afford shelter for the game, 
from which they can issue at any time to destroy the 
crops on the fields ; while the deep [ditches afford the 
same shelter to the game, they are liable to another 
objection ; their continuance prevents the farmer from 
making the most of the soil. Taking the ditches at 
seven feet wide, there are thus in every field fourteen 
feet of land, the whole length of the field sacrificed for 
the use of the game. Were these laws abrogated, the pro- 
hibiting or penal clauses in leases would disappear ; and, 
instead of these, would be substituted injunctions on 
the farmer to cultivate in the best mode the greatest 
number of acres. The landowners would then have no 
interests separated from those of the tenant, and it 
would be their profit as well as pleasure to see every 
particle of ground aiding in the production of the food 
of man. In many of the counties of England the far- 
mer is prevented from managing and using the crop 
in the most profitable manner. He is prohibited by his 
agreement with the landlord from shearing or mowing 
the corn close to the ground, or from suffering stock of 
any description to go over the stubble from harvest to 10th 
October following. Thus for three months the tenants 
are excluded from going on the lands bearing crops ; 
that the game may be allowed the free use thereof. 
To the farmer these stubbles are very valuable for the 
feeding of sheep, especially when it is desirable to in- 
troduce them to the rams towards Michaelmas, when in 
a proper condition : but this restriction prevents the 
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fanner from rising the stubbles either for sheep or pigs, 
or even from going over them with a rake to gather the 
corn stalks. — In the second place, to make land 
productive, a considerable expenditure of capital is re- 
quired, say from £5 to £10 per acre. But it cannot be 
expected that any farmer possessed of capital and skill 
will expend his money on improving and cultivating his 
ground to raise crops which are certain to be destroyed 
by the game. In former days farming was very dif- 
ferent from the present ; then the crops raised might be 
said to be by the unaided efforts of the soil ; but now 
farming has become so artificial, that the expense of 
cultivation far exceeds the rent to the landlord. In- 
deed, there are many instances where the farmer pays 
8s. per acre for the land and £1 per acre for the manure 
necessary to rear the crop ; the crops raised are there- 
fore in a great degree the result of the application of 
the fanner's capital and skill. The proprietors portion, 
— the land — is a moiety of the means used now to rear 
the fruits of the earth. True, the proprietors say that 
they pay damages for any injury done by the game ; but 
a moment's reflection may satisfy any one free from 
bias, that the farmer cannot be compensated with 
damages for the destruction to his crops. He has fol- 
lowed the calling of a farmer because he delights in it, 
and* money cannot compensate him for the destruction 
of his crops by vermin. He has an affection for the 
produce of his skill, and, though £1 may be the mar- 
ket value, he would not, — had he the power to prevent 
it— allow his crops to be broken up for twice the value. 
Besides, the injury done to the crop of the particular 
year in which it grows, does not afford full compensa- 
tion for the value destroyed. Suppose the farmer loses 
the one-half of his turnip crop, by game and frost, he 
is not compensated when the landlord pays him the 
value which the turnips would bring in the market ; for 
the failure or loss of the turnip crop causes the farmer 
to keep less stock on the farm, which not only affects the 
profits of the farmer of that year, but the land also 
suffers the following year, from losing the manure of the 
stock. The expenses of the farmer are also increased 
by being forced to protect his crop as far as he can* by 
fences from the operations of the game. In short, 
strict game-preserving and good farming, cannot exist 
together. The farmer may be anxious to bring his farm 
under an improved state of husbandry ; he may read 
treatises on agricultural advance and be satisfied with 
the scientific views contained therein; he may be 
aware of the^ advantages conferred by tile-draining, 
subsoil-ploughing, and the benefits of chemical com- 
pounds ; but none of these can he reduce into prac- 
tice, the situation of his farm debars him from im- 
proving the soil thereof. Should he enter into the 
course which no distant neighbour tempts him to do, he 
finds that, after a great expenditure of capital, his crops 
are ravaged to an extent far more than the amount of 
rent paid to the owner and the taxation applicable to 
his holding, by the game which flows npon him from the 
neighbouring preserves. The fanner thus situated can- 
not progress, and he is forced to allow his land to re- 
main in its unprofitable state. From what has been al- 
ready stated it will at once be seen that the loss sus- 
tained by the community, by the destruction of crops 
alone is very great. It seemed from the evidence of 
witnesses examined before the committee, that five 
shillings per acre over the whole farm was a fair aver- 
age damage by the game. Now, if the same rule be 
applied to the whole cultivated acres of Great Britain, 
the loss cannot fail to startle every mind. But take the 
damages on that part only of the United Kingdom sup- 
posed to be constantly under crop, and the result will 
shew nearly four millions of pounds sterling destroyed 
by game in the course of one year. This, however is 
not all the loss ; as soon as the fields of the farmer are 
cleared, immense quantities of barley are purchased by 



the game preservers to feed the game in the woods. 
While before the committee, Lord Fitzhardinge admitted 
that in his game-preserves in Gloucestershire, the aver- 
age cost of feeding the game in covers, amounted to 
about £1,000 yearly. And Lord Salisbury in Hereford- 
shire, stated, his game expenses in 1844 at '£748 16s., 
and in 1845, at £877 8s. 6|d. Does not this shew a 
lavish expenditure of human food on the birds of the 
air, and the wild beasts of the field ! But, let the game 
preservers have justice ; they do not purchase a sheaf of 
corn, till there are no longer any belonging to the farm- 
ers to destroy ! 

"We shall now close this part of the subject by briefly 
adverting to the burdens imposed on the public in the 
administration of the game laws. When the person 
convicted fails to pay, — and the fines are such as a poor 
man cannot pay,— he is mercilessly torn from his family 
and friends and placed in jail, it may be for a period 
running from three months to two years, or he may be 
transported. Whatever may be his fate, the expense is 
borne by the public in general, and not by the land- 
owners in particular, who really bear the least share in 
the prison assessment. In this way every person, the 
poor householder of two pounds yearly rent, the miser- 
able being who toils from morning to night for Is. 6d. 
per day is bound to contribute out of his hard-earned 
money towards the maintenance of the criminal, and 
in this way to the preservation of the game. It may 
be that the family are deprived of the common necessa- 
ries of life : no matter for that ; the game must be pro- 
tected though the children should perish! The expense 
of keeping the person in jail is great, besides the loss of 
his labour to his family, who, while he remains in pri- 
son, must be maintained by the parish ; and in this way 
again the public are compelled to pay for the game pre- 
servation. It would only be justice were the proprietor, 
for whose exclusive benefit the laws were framed, bound 
to pay not only the expense of these prosecutions, but 
also the aliment of the prisoner while in jail. The cre- 
ditor who gives value to the debtor is forced to pay the 
expense of making good his claim, and also an aliment 
in the event of the debtor being imprisoned, much 
higher than that paid to the poacher. Is this justice ? 
An interference with the amusement of the owners of 
the soil is punished at the expense of the public ; whilst 
an honest claim for labour or goods furnished requires 
to be borne by the party who puts the law in operation. 
Taking the convictions in the United Kingdom, in the 
year 1843, at 5,000 the cost to the public cannot be es- 
timated at less than £20,000 sterling. 

But the arguments against these iniquitous laws are 
almost numberless, and would lead us to a length be- 
yond our limits. Nothing would be more easy than to 
render the claim of property in game ridiculous. It is 
now on this man's land, now on that. It is the 
property, if property at all, of half a dozen persons 
in one day. The bird flies aloft, and often touches no 
man's land. Whose property is that? If it settles, and 
the landowner says " That is mine,"— it goes over the 
hedge, and before his mouth is closed is his neighbour's! 
Whose property is the hen pheasant sitting on the top of 
a mutual march dyke, with its head on one property and 
its tail on another ? Is it mutual property ? A breath of 
wind would move the balance either way. Is it his who 
feeds it ? Who does feed it ! A hare may live on one pro- 
perty, and passing through the hedge, be shot by the 
next proprietor the next moment. Then if it be the 
property of him who fed it, this man has robbed his 
neighbour. Such claims are futile and absurd. There 
can be no property in that which passes with railroad 
speed over the soil. 

That, however, which is claimed as the property of the 
landlord is vermin to the farmer, and nothing can be so 
unjust as to make this farmer, who pays full value for 
the land, keep this vermin to devour his produce. The 
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right of property in land, cattle, sheep, and crops, is 
universally conceded, because they are of universal use, 
and the feelings of the possessor are shared in by all, 
but when a class or an individual makes an inroad upon 
common rights, a feeling of hostility is created which 
may prove hurtful to the State itself. These feelings 
are bitterly engendered by the Game Laws, which are 
looked upon as a piece of class legislation. In the poor 
especially, do they arouse this spirit, for they see the 
game devouring the best produce of the earth, while 
they and their children suffer the worst pangs of hun- 
ger. 

Nor will it do to say, that so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, he has no cause to complain, — that he sees the 
farm before taking it, and can judge of the amount of 
damage from game, and will offer a price accordingly. 
A farmer, no doubt, does use these powers of judgment, 
but can he command the continuance of the same cir- 
cumstances throughout the term of his lease ? The loss 
per acre by game may be estimated at five shillings, or 
any given sum. The lease is made, the rent is fixed, 
with a clause preserving the game. There is no limit 
to the landlord's ri^ht to breed game to any extent. 
"Well, he may breed little or no game now, but who shall 
say that he may not change his mind ; that his successor 
may not have very different views to his; or that the 
proprietor of a neighbouring estate may not come to in- 
crease the strictness of his preserves. In either case the 
farmer is a victim. He is bound by his lease in the first 
case, and may see the game feeding on the finest of his 
wheat, and dare not destroy them : in the second case, 
even were his landlord in league with him to destroy 
them, it is impossible. In the day the game may retire 
into the neighbouring property, and at night hares, rab- 
bits, and lighter species of game may pour in and deso- 
late his crops. A cordon of firs may, in a few years be 
drawn, perhaps nearly round his farm, and the enemy 
may lie close at hand to invade him in the first moment 
of darkness. 

Such then are the game laws. The vermin which robs 
the farmer, robs the public. It is kept on the very 
best of the produce of the earth, produce which should 
go to the starving millions. At the very moment that 
we write this, the population of these kingdoms are dy- 
ing by hundreds for want of food, while that food is 
given to the wild beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. For these creatures a system of espionage is kept 
up which degrades both farmer and rural labourer. 
Gamekeepers and night watchers abound; every step 
that the tenant or his family take on the lands is watch- 
ed ; a rat cannot be killed, or a rook brought to the 
ground, without bringing forth a phalanx of the night 
watch armed with guns, clubs, or little flails, to knock 
the offenders on the head, and followed by mastiffs fe- 
rociously trained to track the human foot. Farmer and 
labourer feel themselves suspected; and the conse- 
quence of this on character needs no comment. The 
labourer once suspected, it is impossible for him to find 
employment — he must become a poacher or worse, 
There is a wide combination amongst the owners of the 
soil, who are game preservers against him, and with the 
mark on his forehead — God help him ! for man will not. 
The labourer on the plain and the shepherd on the 
mountain become the victims of any pique of the game- 
keeper. Once breathed on by him — they may as well quit 
the land at once — no worth of character — no services 
can save them. 

But the Game Laws not only degrade the farmer while 
they rob him, they rob the labourer as well as degrade 
him. Every hundred acres of waste land brought under 
the plough require four labourers and their families, in- 
dependent of the additional number of people kept by 
the produce. In this way the cultivated land of Great 
Britainwould require 800, 000 families totoork it properly. 
Nothing prevents this auspicious change so much as the 



passion for the preservation of game. Abolish the law, 
and it would be like gaining so much land from the sea ! 
Abolish the law, and that land which is already in culti- 
vation would be made in many instances to yield dou- 
ble the produce it does. By draining and other im- 
provements, a farm of 300 acres, with 60 acres under 
wheat crop, the surplus produce would be 60 quarters 
of wheat each year, at a moderate estimate, affording 
employment to additional labourers, and sustenance to 
ten individuals annually. Gamekeepers and night- 
watchers, now lazy and useless persons, would be con- 
verted into producers, Let it never be forgotten that 
our increasing population requires 150,000 quarters of 
wheat more annually! and allowing each person two 
pounds of animal food in the week, 31,000 oxen. Here 
are the means to supply it ; nay, the half of this further 
demand would be furnished by the destruction of the 
game alone, without drawing a furrow or felling a single 
tree in any game preserve. 

It becomes a question therefore, whether in this coun- 
try, game or our children shall live. Again, if we will 
raise our labouring population, we must destroy our 
game. In Wilts, Dorset, and Devon, wages are from 
six to seven shillings a week; in the favourable county 
of Norfolk, from nine to ten, and out of this the la- 
bourer has to pay between three and four pounds a year 
for a cottage. Can the labouring population be in any 
other than a low state, either physical or moral ? And 
what condition of game- preserving counties did the Report 
of the British and Foreign School Society present in 
1840 ? In Bedfordshire, the county having the largest 
proportion of its population agricultural, the proportion 
able to read or write well, was little more than one per 
cent. ; in Oxfordshire, two and a quarter per cent In 
Bedford, Hereford, Bucks, Essex, Suffolk, and Wilts, 
the proportion of criminals unable to read and write, is 
seven per cent, more than in the manufacturing and 
mixed counties, while in the attainment of reading and 
writing it is two and a half per cent less. 

Who can wonder at crime or degradation in such a 
population. The labourer who gets six shillings per 
week by hard labour, can, in a single night in a good 
preserve, clear more by poaching than he can by the 
sweat of his brow in three months. Can any law or 
severity overcome such a temptation ? Will a man out 
of employment hesitate a moment between the starvation 
of his family, and poaching. Besides the profit of £4 
and £6 per night, there is a spirit of adventure 
awakened from which there is no turning back. That 
the number of poachers has kept pace with the strict- 
ness of preservation, the commitments to prison bear 
faithful testimony. Look at your criminal court records 
for the proof of this. In 1837, the game convictions in 
England and Wales amounted to 2,642; in 1843, they 
were 4,348. During the five years ending 1843 the 
game convictions increased from 5-68 to" 7-58. Is not 
this a fearful picture of the state of 'society? Can 
words point out more eloquently the evils of the sys- 
tem of game preservation ? 

The administration of the game laws, stains the er- 
mine of the judge. The judges are the justices of the 
peace, composed almost exclusively of the landedpropri- 
etors of the country — men who are anything but friendly 
to the transgressor. It is scarcely possible for the ac- 
cused to get off, unless on some glaring informality in the 
proceedings. His judges are game preservers, the prose- 
cutors either the gamekeepers of the judges or their fac- 
tors or fiscals. It is not singular to see the proprietor of 
the broken game preserve, sitting in judgment on the ac- 
cused. What respect can be paid either to the law or 
its executors by the public, when such scenes are daily 
enacted? So inveterate are the judges against the 
poacher, that, should he happen to be acquitted on an 
informality, they do not scruple to put into execution 
the statute for shooting without a license. If a person 
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be tried before the same judges for an assault or for 
stealing property belonging to another, a small fine or a 
1 week's imprisonment may be awarded, while the per- 
■ son who may be driven by the pangs of hunger to take 
a wild beast, is sentenced to a heavy fine and imprison- 
; | mcnt with security not to commit the like in time to 
\ come. Such judgments produce no moral effect on the 
community ; — there is not one that hears the proceed- 
ings but sympathizes with the poacher. They do not 
believe him to have been guilty of auy immoral act. 
They cannot, and will not, believe that the taking of the 
wild animals is sinful. Many instances might be 
| ; brought forward to shew the utter disregard paid to the 
j i law by the poacher ; but let one suffice. Two poachers 
i ! living at a distance of ten miles from the court-house 
i at which they were to be tried, alive to the feelings with 
| which the judges looked on poaching, started early ; and 
on their way to the county town, shot a quantity of 
'! game sufficient to pay the fine imposed upon them. We 
could also point out instances of poachers pawning 
their guns to pay the fines imposed, and next day bor 
rowing others and shooting game to relieve them out of 
pawn. Women too, have been tried and convicted of 
steaKng in order to make up their husbands' fines. As 
a prevention of the transgression, the statute is useless 
while it is fruitful in preparing victims for the treadmill. 
The battue with its slaughter of 2,000 head of game, 
degrades the* gentleman into a butcher— the trade of a 
poacher converts the labourer into a murderer. A man 
with a a starving family surrounded by game preserves 
will not take much time to decide what he shall do. 
The words of the Creator are in his remembrance, 
" every moving thing that liveth, shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things/' — 
the cries of his perishing children are in his ears, — the 
means of making them happy are within his reach ; and 
he avails himself of them. He is caught ; imprison- 
ment is his doom ! He enters the jail, mingles with 
hardened villains, xomes forth hardened himself; meets 
the gamekeeper in the midnight fray burning with re- 
venge, and adds murderer to the name of poacher. He 
leaves the prison too with confirmed hatred against the 
'owners of the soil, and the midnight glare fearfully tells 
the carrying out of his revenge. 

Such are the curses of the game laws, destroying the 
food, the peace, the morals of the nation. How long 
are they to continue their demon work amongst us ? 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS PROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Translated for " HowitVs Journal,'* 

From Lamartine's "Histoire des Girondins." 

( Continued from p. 219.) 

MADAME DE STAF.L AND MONSIEUR DE NARBONNE. 

A woman young, but already influential, lent the 
prestige of her youth, her beauty, her genius, her enthu- 
siasm to the constitutional party. This woman was 
Madame de Stael. The daughter of Necker she had 
breathed the air of politics from her birth. The draw- 
ing-room oi her mother had been the Cenaculum of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, d'Alembcrt, Diderot, Raynal, Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, Condorcet, had played with this 
child, and kindled her earliest thought. Her cradle 
was the Revolution. Her father's popularity had kissed 
her lips, and left upon them a thirst for glory which was 
never to be extinguished. She sought after glory amid 
calumny and death in the very heart of the tempest. 
Her genius was great, her soul pure, her heart enthusi- 
astic. A man in energy, a woman in tenderness, it was 
necessary, in order to satisfy her ideal ambition, that 



fate should associate for her in the same career, genius, 
glory, and love. 

Nature, education, and fortune, had rendered possi- 
ble this triple dream of a woman, a philosopher, and a 
hero. Born in a Republic, educated in a Court, daugh- 
ter of a Prime-Minister, wife of an Ambassador, con- 
nected with the people by birth, with men of letters by 
her talent, with the aristocracy by her rank, the three 
elements of the revolution mingled or struggled within 
her. Her genius was like an antique chorus, where all 
the mighty voices of the drama drowned themselves in 
one tempestuous accord. A thinker from inspiration, 
an orator by her eloquence, a woman in her attractions, 
her beauty invisible to the crowd, had need of intellect 
and admiration in the observer to be inteipreted. Hers 
was not the beauty of form and feature, it was a visible 
inspiration, a manifest enthusiasm. Attitude, gesture, 
glance, tone of voice, all obeyed her soul, and minis- 
tered to her glory. Her black eyes with sparks of fire 
in their pupils shed through their long lashes as much 
tenderness as pride. Her glance open yet penetrating, 
had its serenity as well as its lightning. You felt the 
splendour of her genius was an echo of her tenderness 
of heart. Thus in all the admiration she excited, there 
was a secret love, and in all this admiration it was alone 
love that she esteemed. 

Great events early mature the mind. Ideas and 
events had crowded themselves into her life ; she had 
had no childhood. At two-and-twenty she united the 
maturity of thought with the grace and strength of 
youth. She wrote like Rousseau, spoke like Mirabeau. 
Her heart could at the same time contain a great 
thought and a deep sentiment. Like the women of 
Rome, who agitated the republic by the impulses of 
their hearts, or bestowed or withdrew an empire with 
their love, she longed to drown her passion in her po- 
litical aspirations, to elevate by her genius the object 
of her love. Her sex shut her out from all those means 
of direct action, which the rostrum and the army af- 
ford to men. She must remain invisible amidst the 
events which she directed. To be the veiled fate of 
some great man, act through his hand, become great 
through his career, glorious through his name, this was 
the sole ambilion permitted her. She could only be the 
conscience and inspiration of some great politician; she 
sought out such a man, and her imagination made her 
believe that such a one was found. 

There was at Paris at this time a young officer of an 
illustrious race, of attractive beauty, and graceful mind. 
Although bearing the name of one of the greatest fami- 
lies of the court, a cloud obscured his birth; a too 
royal blood flowed in his veins; his features recalled 
those of Louis XV. This young man was the Count 
Louis de Narbonne. Nursed in such a cradle, brought 
up in such a court, a courtier by birth, celebrated alone 
for his face, his gaiety, his wit, you could not expect 
from such a man the ardent faith of one ieady to em- 
brace a revolution, or the stoic energy which would en- 
able him to advance and direct it. He had only a half- 
faith in liberty. He saw merely in the people a sove- 
reign more exacting and capricious than auy other, 
whom to influence and govern required the most pro- 
found skill and political knowledge. He felt in himself 
sufficient suppleness of character for .this part; he; dared 
attempt it. Without any strong conviction on the sub- 
ject, but not without ambition and courage, the Revolu- 
tion in his eyes was merely a drama like the Fronde, 
where the chief actors might enlarge their hopes accord- 
ing to the progress of events, and directs the denouement. 
He was not aware of there being only one actor in revo- 
lutions — and that this actor is passion ! And passion he 
had none. He stammered words of the revolutionary 
language; h<« assumed the costume of the age, but was 
not imbued with its spirit. 

Yet this contrast between Narbonne's position and 
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the part he had to act, this court favourite rushing to 
the people for the service of his country, this aristocra- 
tic elegance clothed with a mask of patriotism, for a 
moment pleased the populace. They were flattered by 
haring a grand gentleman among them. It was a proof 
of their power. Narbonne fejt himself a king in behold- 
ing his courtiers. He pardoned their want of rank for 
the sake of their complaisance. 

Madame de Stael was as much interested in M. de 
Narbonne, through her heart as through her mind. Her 
masculine yet tender imagination invested the young 
soldier with all the qualities he might otherwise be de- 
ficient in. He was simply a brave, active, brilliant 
young man. She raised him into a hero and politician. 
He became the living type of her political system. 

Disdain the court, seize upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple, command the army, intimidate Europe, carry the 
Assembly along with him by his eloquence, save the na- 
tion, and through his popularity alone become the arbi- 
trator between throne and people, reconcile them by a 
constitution at once liberal and monarchical, such was 
the path she laid out for M. de Narbonne and herself. 

She inflamed his ambition by her imagination. He 
believed himself capable of such a destiny, since it was 
she who pointed it out to him. The drama of the Revo- 
lution concentrated itself in their two minds, and for 
some time their conspiracies were the sole politics of Eu- 
rope. 

Madame de Stael, M. de Narbonne and the Constitu- 
tional party desired war; a partial, not a desperate 
war, which shaking the very foundations of the nation, 
would sweep away the throne and bring about the re- 
public. They succeeded by their influence in re-or- 
ganizing a diplomatic body exclusively devoted to the 
emigrants and to the King. The foreign courts were 
filled with their confidants. M. de Marbois was sent to 
the Diet of Batisbon, M. Barthelemy into Switzerland, 
M. de Talleyrand to London, M. de Segur to Berlin. 
(To be continued.) 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension op the English Manupacttjriho System, 
by which men abe worked up into malefactors. 

The Meldrum Family. 
( Continued from page 217.) 
Miserable yet mechanically Meldrum still trudged 
on duly to his daily work. He performed his ninety 
miles per week: his seventeen hours per day of la- 
labour for his seven shillings — because he had yet 
no other resource; but his mind was busy at work 
during the time that he walked and the time that 
he wielded the flail on means to come at the necessary 
sum more easily. All the old restraints of conscience, 
of respect to law and property, were gone. "What," 
said he to himself, " had God or man done for him ? 
Was he not as wretched as he could be ? What was pro- 
perty but a means of keeping him out of what he needed? 
He recognized no God, and, therefore, he could recognize 
no law. There was . poaching, and there was theft. 
They were disgraceful — that was the cunning effect of 
cunning maxims fixed on society — they were punishable. — 
Could he be worse punished than he was ? He wished 
to quit his present enormous labour and find some easier 
way to all he needed. His master prevented him by 
saying that for the rest of the winter he should not again 
need him. He set out homewards on the Saturday night 
without a prospect of a day's labour for four months to 
come — and he vowed within himself to work no more. 

The world was all before him where to choose, 
Necessity his guide. 



In the course of the following week there was to be 
held one of those meetings of the peasantry which at one 
time reported in the newspapers made so deep an im- 
pression on the public mind. It was at some eighteen 
miles distance, but Meldrum had nothing else to do, and 
he resolved to be there. 

The day arrived, and Meldrum. set out across the 
country to attend this gathering of the rural agitators. It 
was towards the end of November, and the weather was 
as wild and gloomy asMeldrum's own mind. The meet- 
ing was to be held on a moorland equi-distant from se- 
veral farming villages, and at eight o'clock, so as to allow 
of such as had work arriving after their day's labour. 
When Meldrum came upon the scene of action it whs, 
of course, and had been long, pitch dark. His steps were 
however directed by the light of a fire which flickered on 
the dense mass of vapour in the sky, and was spread on 
it as on the roof of an oven. As he came upon the brow 
of a hill he beheld below him that it proceeded from no 
fire but from a number of torches, which blazed and 
flared in the wind, and the murmur of many voices struck 
upon his ear. This told him that a crowd was already 
collected, and he quickened his steps lest he should be 
too late to witness the vhole of the proceedings. 

Drawing n6ar he could perceive a dense crowd of 
people and various groups in its outskirts, who appeared 
all earnestly in discourse, so that he comprehended that 
no public speaking was yet going on. EveYy moment 
the scene and place assumed a more strange and wild 
aspect. The place was a deep hollow at the bottom of 
the moor where a stream of some size ran across the 
highway, and where the highway itself became hemmed in 
between dense woods. The spot seemed to have been 
chosen for its lying so as to attract by its lights as little 
I notice in the country as possible, and for the advantage 
of a lofty bank running on the side of the road under the 
edge of the wood, from which the speakers could address 
the throng. This throng now amounted to at least five 
or six hundred, and was every minute augmented by 
fresh numbers pouring in on all sides. With some of 
these Meldrum joined the skirts of the crowd, and was 
at once struck with the aspect of wretchedness which 
distinguished it. He had been accustomed to see the 
labouring classes of the country together at wakes, fairs, 
and statutes, but on these occasions they had come with 
good clothes on their backs and money m their pockets, 
and ready for a certain enjoyment of a gaiety, Clumsy 
enough but genuine. But such a thing as gaiety in a 
crowd like this would have looked frightful for it would 
have been unnatural. Here were young men with old, 
lean, though weather-beaten faces, and old men, whose 
feeble limbs hardly bore them, though there was a fire 
in their eyes which showed that they had a keen feeling 
of the sufferings whose stress had thus brought out these 
rural toilers to complain of and to consult on their 
wrongs. There were women still more famine-wasted 
and worn, and not a few who bore along with them in 
their arms their infants, though their exhausted bosoms 
gave no means of stilling the cries of these melancholy 
little creatures— pilgrims through a world which re- 
ceived them at its entrance to an uncomprehended mi- 
sery. There was many a huge and burly fellow who, 
well-fed, would have vied with Hercules himself in clear- 
ing out the Auga?an or any other stable, and there were 
growing lads in whose meagre features you looked in 
vain for the country freshness of former days. Every 
hand was supplied with a good sturdy cudgel, for the 
double purpose of walkingsticks and weapons of defence 
and offence if any danger arose. Their long frocks hid 
many a ragged garment, but poverty sate on every form 
and feature, and the women who had not one common 
over-costume like the men, showed the deplorableness 
of their penury still more. Their garments were thin 
and flimsy cottons, not the good old stuffs and flannel 
and quilted petticoats of their mothers days. The spirit 
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of English neatness seemed to have vanished with their 
better fortunes, and rent stockings pulled on awry, and 
slipshod, and loose and often toeless shoes were every- 
where to be seen. Some of these women sate on the 
damp ground, and endeavoured to rock their babies in 
their arms, while they listened to the relations of the 
troubles oi the rest, or screeched out their own amid the 
deafening winds and the smoke of the toi ches. Heldrum 
could hear everywhere the words, starvation wages, 
Board of Guardians, Union Workhouses, overseers with 
hearts of stone, and being sold up for rent. The murmur 
of the multitude became every moment louder — there 
was one general noise of undistinguishable tongues, amidst 
which the shrill voices of wbmen rose here and there 
above the rest, and finally an impatience displayed itself 
for proceeding to business. 

It was evident that the leaders were in the centre of 
the dense mass where some discussion was going on 
which seemed to excite an eager attention. Voices be- 
gan now to resound here and there, calling out " Begin I 
begin! " The shouts became louder and louder. There 
was a movement of the crowd near the wood-side, and 
presently a man was seen cutting out rude steps in the 
bank, up which he was followed by two or three other 
men, while a number rushed up on either side to this 
elevation where it was more easy of access. 

At this sight a deafening shout was raised by the 
throng, and before it had subsided, a countryman in the 
centre of the group waved his hat to command attention. 
This was soon given him. The crowd became as silent 
as the grave, and the countryman addressed them. Be- 
fore he could do this, however, some in the crowd said 
" That's Button of Scrimton ! " "Who's he ? " was the 
reply. " Why, Button the shopkeeper. He has made 
what he has by the poor man, and now he is not like a 
many, he is not ashamed to stand by him. " Bravo But- 
ton ! Bravo Button ! " resounded far and wide, and 
ended in a loud hurra ! 

The person thus described and thus hailed, was a 
middle-sized man, in dark clothes of a country cut. He 
appeared fifty years of age, somewhat bow-legged, and 
stooping in the shoulders which were broad and strong, 
and his countenance, with the hair combed straight over 
his forehead, had an expression of much homely shrewd- 
ness, and a twinkle in the eye which spoke rather of a 
close and knowing character than of that open frankness 
that yo* would have expected in a man who came for- 
ward as the advocate of the oppressed. But Button 
of Scrimton was a man who had made his way by hard 
plodding and rigid saving. He had a hard hand, a hard 
though just mode of dealing. It was by no professions 
of greater liberality than others that he had won the con- 
fidence of the labourers and their families, but it was by 
boldly pronouncing his opinions of their ill-usage, while 
he refused to let them run into his debt. He would di- 
vide and sub-divide to a farthing's worth and half-far- 
thing's worth his articles, but would not credit. " It is 
no use," he would say, " pretending to trust you, neigh- 
bours, to-day what I know you cannot pay to-morrow. 
You have just so much a week and no more, and if you 
exceed that you have no means of paying it. It's hard 
enough I confess — but it would be harder still if I were 
to trust, for it would ruin me and not help you, and you 
might have some one in my place that would use you 
worse." 

The poor people knew this was only too true, and they 
put confidence in Button the shopkeeper because he 
was ready to assist them any time by his counsels, and 
even in their moments of direst distress or illness would 
do a kindness that shewed all the more in one of his dry 
and adhesive character. They had got him to come for- 
ward on this occasion as their chairman, and he did it 
all the more readily as he had no aristocratic customers 
to depend upon, no landlord to fear. He lived on his 
own small property. 



The chair which Amos Button was to occupy was no 
other than a large stone which with some difficulty had 
been hoisted upon this bank. But now he stood and ad- 
dressed the crowd in a homely style of oratory. He told 
them that he need not say what had called them to- 
gether there — it was their necessities. He need not de- 
scribe what they were. They all knew them but too 
well. They all felt them too keenly, and he could see 
them written but too plainly on their faces. Well, they 
were come there to talk their grievances over, to tell one 
another their own tales of misery, and to consider wheth- 
er there was any way of mending their condition. Be 
fore he stated what he considered the true remedy he 
would first hear what they had to say themselves. 

On this he called first one and then another forward who 
had no doubt been selected during the previous discus- 
sion in the crowd. We need not follow these speakers 
in their details. They were such as sometime ago were 
given us through the newspapers : but the sight of the speak- 
ers themselves was the most eloquent. There were men 
and women too who stepped forward, whose haggard and 
half-clad persons raised in the crowd groans and murmurs 
of astonishment. They described their few shillings a 
week — the vain attempt to purchase with them half- 
enough to eat, or to clothe themselves with. The men 
spoke of going to work hungry, and working with a ra- 
venous craving and a sickening faintness upon them ; 
the women as suffering the same famine at home amid 
their craving children. Their sufferings in winter from 
cold especially at night, having nothing in them and little 
on them, of their children sinking at the breast for utter 
want, and of consumption sweeping off the growing. 

The appearance of the speakers was but too terribly 
corroborative of the truth of their statements, and any 
one standing on that elevation and casting his eyes over 
that crowd, not now less than a thousand in number, 
would have imagined that he saw not an assembly of 
human creatures but of wailing and ghastly apparitions. 
The wind swept the torch-flames over their heads, and 
snatched away the volumes of black smoke, and their 
eyes gleamed with the glazy keenness of famine, as their 
faces were all fixed on the speaker at the moment. 

As Meldrum had listened to the different speeches and 
seen the different speakers, each stamped with the un- 
mistakeable characters of want and despair — he had 
pressed nearer, and ever nearer, and at once he sprung 
upon the rude steps cut by the labourer's spade in the 
bank, and presented himself to the crowd. Nobody 
knew him, and the chairman was about to speak to him, 
probably to tell him that some one else was before him, 
but a single glance at Meldrum seemed to take from him 
the power of utterance. He gazed at him in evident 
wonder and curiosity, and the crowd by a universal 
movement seemed to partake of the feeling. Meldrum's 
features bore traces of the intense mental suffering he 
had lately undergone. His old drab suit which had 
figured at many a Methodist Glass meeting, unhidden by 
the labourer's frock, marked him out conspicuously from 
those about him, but still more the dark fire that 
burned in his deep-set eyes; and the strong enthusiasm 
which was visible in every feature. He had felt as he 
had listened all his passion for public speaking come 
upon him. There was a load of wrong and indignation 
that he was on fire to fling off over the unhappy multi- 
tude. It seemed to him that nothing but the language 
of a soul so wrung and tortured as his was could reach 
the root of the woe that the labouring population was en- 
during, and rouse them to some action that should strike 
terror into their oppressors. 

" Neighbours and Fellow Sufferers ! " he cried — 

"Who are you ? " resounded at once from a stentorian 
voice in the crowd. 

" Who am I ? — A stranger to you , but not a stranger 
to the evils that you endure. Who am ff That matters 
not. What I am — that I will tell you. I am a man who 
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began life with the resolve to honour God and the King, fore you, and the world cares nothing for yon, and yet 
to Jive honestly by my labour, and die with the consci- you would tell the world once more the hopeless tale ! 
ousness of having not only helped myself but my neigh- 1 My friends, it is time to act. It is time to speak in 
bour wherever I could." ' the only language that the hard-hearted oppressor will 

" Bravo, old boy! go on ! " shouted the same stento- listen to. You have addressed yourselves to his com- 
rian voice, and a clamour of applause followed from all ' passion. He has none. You must now address that 
sides. , feeling which he has — his fear ! Tillers of the soil ! yon 

" But" added Meldrum, " what man can live honest- ; live in a land of plenty, why not eat ? Men possessed 
ly jn this country ? " (" Hear ' hear . True ! true ! ") ! of arms and hands, why not make yourselves respected ? 



" What man — I mean a working man, can live at all ? * 
("Hear, hear! ") 

" Never did a man labour more hardly than I have la 
boured — but like a thousand others of our class I have 



Behold around you. and around you from sea to 
stand the halls of the oppressor, and the ample ricks of 
the farmer, and the cattle and the sheep of ten thousand 
pastures. Why, then, languish ? Why, then, die f Up 



been expelled from my daily labour — my house pulled j and kill, and eat, and, if need be, fling fire into the 
down — my family scattered to the winds — my wife thrust ! stores and the houses of the oppressor, and strike into 
into her grave — myself flung an outcast into the unfeeling j his soul the terror which is more availing than any sup- 
world." (Murmurs, groans, and indignation in the crowd, plication." 



A woman's voice, " Poor man, he's gone through Jordan 
like the rest of us.") 

"But, my friends," continued Meldrum, growing 
visibly excited ; " What boots it to come hither to com 



(Here there was extraordinary confusion. Groans 
and cries of " No — no ! — off with him ! He is an in- 
cendiary ! He is a spy !" ) 

Spy! — incendiary!" exclaimed Meldrum; "lam 



plain ? Why come hither to tell our griefs and our \ a man^ and not a stone. I am torn with the pincers 
oppressions to the woods and the wastes ? They must i of cruelty, cut to the quick by the knives of the unfeel- 
be told on the hills and the house-tops. They must be ing. I know that they will tell you that this conduct is 
published in the town streets and the market places, odious ; but is not their conduct odious ? Is it more 
before the rich and the mighty." (Immense sensation, | criminal to seize food, and expel your oppressors from 
and clamorous outcries.) " We must make our miseries the earth by fire, than it is for them to deprive you of 
felt as well as heard of. You have met before and told food and expel you from the earth by famine ? Away 
one another your sufferings as if you did not know them j with names ! Away with caut ! Be men, and you 
well enough without. As if they did not sit in your ; shall flourish — be slaves, and perish ; as ye will by 
hearts like devils, and twine about your vitals like j piecemeal ! Waste into tho ground as a snow wreath 

snakes, and sting you in the cries of your children, in I wastes " 

their fevers and their deaths like scorpions. They are j But at this point of Meld rum's desperate harangue 
stamped into your frames with the mallets of cruelty. j there was a simultaneous movement of many persons 



towards the platform, if so it can be called, the platform 
of nature's own raising ; and a person shouted into Mel- 
drum's ear— " Off! plunge into the wood, or you are 



They are trodden into your sides by the heels of the rich 
and the well-fed. What boots it, then, to complain ? 
What good does it do to meet?" r . D _ , -- „ 

" What good ?" screamed" a shrill voice from the j lost ! Plunge into the wood ! The police are upon 
crowdj__!i it gets into the newspapers; it gets to the you — off!" 
-ears of the members of parliament, and of everybody." But Meldrum stood firm, and turning his head, said, 

Meldrum paused a moment at this remark, and folded to the person who gave this advice — " No, I am no 
his arms with a look of ineffable sarcasm, as he slowly, coward ! let them come — let them do their worst !" 
and in a deep voice repeated — " It gets into the news- ! " Off man ! I tell you, off! Save yourself for the 
papers — to the cars of members of Parliament, to those future— you are such as are wanted ;" and with this he 
of everybody ! And what better are you for that ? ! gave him a push towards the wood. Whether the flat- 
What has this done for you f Of the newspapers it has tery which this last sentence contained had its effect, 
probably sold some additional quires — it has made ' we know not, but the next moment Meldrum Ad his 
a nine day's wonder to the reader, and it has passed, j unknown adviser were plunging through the thickets of 
What then ? Has it brought you a tittle of alleviation ? . the wood with the desperation of men who flee for their 
Has it brought you an additional loaf ? If it has, let lives. 

me see it. Has it induced one farmer or one gentleman to I Meantime the police, who had attended in great 
raise your wages a single shilling a-week, or drop your I numbers disguised in labourers' frocks, had drawn 
rents a single shilling a-year ? If so, let me hear it. j their truncheons, and pushed vigorously up the 
Has it induced a single member of Parliament to advo- I bank towards the place where Meldrum had been 
cate your cause?" I standing, but, before they could reach it, he had dis- 

" Yes — several," cried a voice. i appeared. There was a cry of " Seize him ! pursue 

"Well, several; and what result? A nine day's I him! make sure of the incendiary!" and at this mo- 
wonder in Parliament, and a Parliamentary result— just I ment one of the police fired a pistol into the air, and at 



— nothing. Has the voice of an isolated man of feeling 
in the house carried it to the ears of anybody out of 
the house— excited anybody to regard your sufferings 
any the more ?" 

Here there was again a violent sensation and conver- 
sation in the crowd, and many voices crying — "No, 
no — it is only too true. The man speaks truth !" 

" You still suffer, and suffer unheeded. The Press, 
the Parliament, the Ministers, the Queen, all the wealthy 
aristocracy whose lands you till, and whose tables you 



the same instant a bugle sounded in the wood near, 
and a troop of cavalry which had been stationed in am- 
bush galloped forth, and charged on the crowd. 

At this sight there was a wild shrieking and alarm, 
and the multitude began to fly across the waste. In an 
instant every torch was extinguished, and the pitch 
darkness which ensued, the shrieks of flying women and 
children, the curses of enraged men, and the swearing 
of the rural soldiery, produced a confusion and a scene 
of terror inconceivable. The terror, however, was more 



supply with luxuries ; all the wealthy farmers throughout I in the sound than in the reality, for the Egyptian dark- 
the United. Kingdom — everybody knows your miseries, I ness, and some tremendous stones from the hands of the 
and cares nothing for them. You arc cared for as much | most determined of the labourer crew, caused the 
as the rocks, and the sands of the land you live in. You captain of cavalry to cry a halt, and allow the people to 
are cared for less than the cattle, because they cannot take themselves off, which they did in a wonderfully 
sell and eat you. You toil, and are not paid ; you pine, quick time through the darkness, 
and perish, and see your wives and children perish be- j Meanwhile Meldrum and his unknown companion, 
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after pausing a moment to listen to the shrieks and 
clamour, the gallopping of the horse, and the ominous 
sound of the pistol and the answering bugle, perceiving the 
hubbub to subside, threaded their way as best they 
might through the intricacy of the wood. This was no 
easy matter, for the underwood was thick, and at every 
step some briar tore their hands or their clothes, some 
stump caused them to stumble, or some stray bough 
lashed them in their faces. To Meldrum, however, 
this was little compared with . the remorseful anguish 
which was torturing his mind. -He felt as if he had 
called on the people to rush into the very heart of 
peril, and then fled like a coward. It was not that he 
had excited them to tire, kill, and eat, for these things, 
in his now misguided and exasperated state of mind, he 
regarded as perfectly justified, and, in fact, as the only 
means of compelling attention to the dreadful condition 
of the people. But the idea of recommending this, and 
exposing others to its consequences ; for, besides his, 
there was no language used 'which could expose the 
assembly to the vengeance of the laws, and at the same 
moment flying himself, or rather skulking away, was 
intolerable. It was in vain that he called to his aid his 
new creed of infidelity ; that he said to himself, "We 
are all mere worms, moving pillars of mud ; it matters 
not, we shall writhe out our little portion of torment, 
and be gone.". It was in vain that he asked himself 
"of what consequence it was whether he had acted well 
or ill, creditably or shamefully ; that the fact could not 
be known over many miles, or remembered many days'; 
that a man like him was lost in the obscurity of the 
crowd ; and when he slept in his grave, it was of no 
importance what had happened to him in his uneasy 
dream of existence." Over all this sophistry of self- 
contempt, through all this logic of annihilation, rose 
that still small voice of God which cares nothing for 
systems of belief or unbelief, but fixed in the eternal 
roots of the heart, as in the magnificent machinery of 
the universe, asserts our immortality in spite of our- 
selves, and maintains the indestructible reality of virtue, 
truth, and honour. 

{To be continued,) 



ALBERT THE ARTIZAN: 

One of the French Provisional Government. 

By Goodwyn Barkby. 

Not the least significant and eloquent of the facts 
which have lately taken place in France, is the fact that 
Albert, an artizan, is one of its Provisional Government 
The working classes, the Jews of political economy, have 
been doomed from Egypt to England to a dire bondage. 
Ever have they been expected to make bricks without 
straw, to be convenient against all contradictory circum- 
stances, to perform duties where they had no rights, to 
be governed when they had no share in the Government 
Free France is, however, frank about this matter. In 
the eternal thirty hours of February, she brusquely 
broke down the barriers of olympiads, lustrums, and 
hejirahs, and even to our shame be it said, of eighteen 
centuries of Christian Chronology, in which we have 
been criminal in this respect. Albert, the artizan, by 
the sovereign voice of the people in revolution assem- 
bled, has arisen as one of the government of France, 
has been acclaimed, — for that is the consecrated word 
of insurrectionary election — one of the governed become 
government. 

Albert is a son of Lyons. There he was born, brought 
up, and has mostly resided. By employment he was 
simply a mechanic, a working modeller. Not the less 
for that ! Burns burnt the stubble, before he flamed forth 
in song. Massanieilo was a fisherman, made up mostly 
of maccaroni, and by no means of jellies and ices, be- 
foie he was known in Naples. Hofer was an innkeeper, 



before his name ran like a thrill through the Tyrol. Not 
the less that Albert is an artizan! The hut with all its 
holes of disadvantage has produced more heroes than 
the hall. Ever the Cot may match against the Castle 
for prophet, poet, saint, or sage. Never need the Cot- 
tage fear comparison with the Court, nor the hovel of 
the hamlet with the palace of the prince. Not the less 
that Albert was an artizan. Every one should be an ap- 
prentice before he is a journeyman, and a journeyman 
before he is a master. 

In his education Albert had probably some advan- 
tages above those of his brother artizans. Certainly his 
intellectual development was superior to that of those in 
the midst of whom he dwelt. Moral himself, his expe- 
rience among his fellow workmen showed him the ne- 
cessity for their moralization. To moralize them, he 
found, he must make them think. He could discover 
no true way to the heart but by the road of the intellect. 
In this.intcllectualizing he entered without intending it, 
the province of politics. There he found how much of 
the demoralization of the people was the consequence, 
direct or indirect, of class legislation — how terrible tax- 
ation caused morbid misery, — how that morbid melan- 
choly misery fled to venal vice as a rascal refuge, — and 
how that vice consequented crime. He determined 
then to war with that class legislation which was one of 
the chief causes of the demoralization of the people. 
By the hard work of his hands, he saved sufficient to 
start, and ultimately to establish, a publication, which 
appeared under the modest title of La Glanetue, or 
The Gleaner, but which was in truth mostly an original 
political periodical. This journal was published in his 
natal town of Lyons, and became locally, especially po- 
pular. Its politics were frankly republican ; from the 
first, it proclaimed without hesitation the wants and the 
rights of the working population, and it exercised a con- 
siderable influence over the labouring classes. Its arti- 
zan-editor, however, was several times under process 
for his publication. Just previous to the breaking out 
of the insurrection in Lyons, in the year 1833, he was 
condemned for this cause, with the harsh sentence of 
fifteen months imprisonment, and a fine of 5,000 francs. 
His Bin here had been not only his journal, but his hav- 
ing assembled all the members of his party together, at 
a public political banquet. The celebrated outbreak at 
Lyons, found him therefore a political martyr; and 
hailed him fondly as such. He was then the chief of a 
section of the Society of the Rights of Man, and neces- 
sarily took a considerable part in that terrible struggle 
in which so much generous and unfortunate blood was 
shed. It was he who then caused the workmen in in- 
surrection to adopt for their banners that determined de- 
vice, that terrible formula which starved stomachs and 
hungry hearts can alone justify : — " To live by working 
or to die by fighting:" — " To exist by labour, or to pe- 
rish in combat." This device of his formed the ground 
of an act of accusation against him after the insurrec- 
tion was subdued. He was also implicated in the pro- 
cess of April, but was honourably acquitted. 

More lately we find him in Paris. After the Parisian 
£me'ute in 1840, of which the wiiter was an eye-wit- 
ness, he founded his second publication, under the name 
of L* Atelier, or the Workshop. This periodical, some 
numbers of which are now before me, appears marked 
by considerable intelligence, more fact than is common 
among working-class political writers, a calm consider- 
ative tone, and a prominent moral aim. Its editors, or 
contributors as we should call them, seem clearly con- 
vinced, that no political change can be permanent with- 
out a new industrial organization, that no governmental 
modification can be successful without a reformation of 
our present societary state. They write not only against 
class legislation, and its monstrous anomalies, but also 

I against competition and its awful incoherency. They 
write not alone for universal suffrage, and political en- 



franchisement, but likewise for universal association and 
industrial organization. 

We next meet Albert at the patriotic banquets before 
the late revolution. We then behold him hailed as one 
of the Provisional Government of the French Republic. 
After the consummation of that grand event, we now 
see him as Vice-President of the Governmental Commis- 
sion for the Organization of National Employment for 
the Labouring Classes in France. No longer now is it, 
to live by working or to die by fighting, the question 
now is how to organize industry ? It is indeed a great 
question. That which he has been theorizing upon, 
may now be tested iby practice. At the head of &e com- 
mission, of which he is the Vice-President, presides 
Louis Blanc, the author of a remarkable book, on the 
organization of work, in which he simplified and popu 
larized the progressive theories on that subject. The 
commission of industry has also just appointed J. B. 
Krantz as its agent for the creation of an industrial 
army, with which to wage a truly glorious war of re- 
clamation with the uncultivated lands of France. Let 
us hope that this example, so calculated to prevent 
anarchy, and to effectively and conservatively elevate 
the masses, will not be lost upon England, but that the 
Government will consider plans and enter into arrange- 
ments for the location of the poor upon the waste lands, 
of which 15,000,000 acres, are yet unreclaimed in the 
British Isles. 

I saw Albert, at the Commission for Industrial Organ- 
ization, sitting at the Luxembourg. He is a bearded 
man, rather above the middle height, with a sedate air, 
and somewhat sombre and pensive look. As Louis Blanc 
became impassioned in his address, his eye, however, 
brightened up, and you saw that there was fire latent 
there. When we first went to see Elihu Burritt, one 
hoped to feavc met a burley brawny blacksmith, with a 
velveteen waistcoat, and was for a moment disappointed 
to find a gentleman with a black satin neck tie, so with 
Albert. He looked straightened in his cloth coat, and 
would have appeared to more advantage, en blouse. In 
that brightening eye, however, there was that which re- 
deemed all else, which vindicated the man in spite of 
the tailor, and proclaimed the patriot. It is no little 
thing that Albert the artizan — has arisen one of the Go- 
vernment of France. It is a significant sign, that at 
length work will get its wage. It is a tacit token to 
toil that it shall no more be trodden on. He is there a 
type, that the revolution is not only governmental but 
industrial ; but that it is a progress of the working 
classes, by them, and through them, and for them. 

Paris, Mars, 1848. 

+ 

BERLIN. 

Wb look, indeed, about for some particular advan- 
tage to recommend the choice of Berlin. We wonder 
whence come all the articles of life, vegetables, fruit, 
and meat, to support three hundred thousand people. 
Not a single feature renders it attractive. Besides its 
location in this wide sandy wilderness, it is built on so 
dead a level that they have never been able to this hour 
to drain it : but before every house, in the very best 
parts of it, ay, in the immediate vicinity of the palace 
itself, lies a stinking festering kennel, rank with bubbles 
of a putrid effervescence. 

In the portico of the Museum, opposite to the palace, 
we observed Cornelius at work, adorning it with fresco 
paintings ; and we could not but. regard it as a curious 
inversion of things, that the worthy king should have 
begun to embellish his city with splendid public fres- 
coes, before he had drained off this wholesale sink from 
his own door and those of his subjects. A fine fresco 
on a wall above you, and a rank sink fuming under 
your nostrils as you stop to observe it, is a somewhat 
odd conjunction of things. 



But let us look at Berlin as a whole, and that whole 
is a fine one. It strikes you, as you traverse it for the 
first time, as the fitting capital of a kingdom so power- 
ful ; and when you arrive in the neighbourhood of the 
palace, you have rarely had a finer scene before you. 
Here, standing in what is called the Schloss Freiheit, or 
Liberty of the Castle, that is, a fine ample square, before 
the palace, you have one of the finest spectacles before 
you of any city of Europe. On vour right hand one 
great facade of the palace, which is an immense square 
building including two courts, the front, in fact, looking 
towards an old water-mill. The palace can boast no great 
charms of architecture, but is impressive, from its ex- 
tent and loftiness. This facade is vast and stately. 
Behind you is a modern church ; on your right hand, 
on the other side of the square, the Museum, a fine 
Grecian building with a noble portico running the 
whole length of the front, and which Cornelius has 
embellished with frescoes. In the centre of the square 
plays a splendid fountain, and before the Museum 
stands a gigantic vase of syenite, or red granite, beau- 
tifully polished. 

Standing thus in this superb square, before you 
stretches in a direct line the magnificent street called 
Unter-den-Ianden, or Under-the-Limes. This street is 
at least half-a-mile in length ; of great width, and pre- 
senting, right and left, the most beautiful buildings 
which the city contains : and at the far end, over a rich 
grove of lime trees which run up the middle of the 
farther half of the street, is the figure of Victory in her 
car, drawn by four horses abreast, and seeming to be 
advancing through the air into a city worthy to receive 
her. On each corner of the front of the Museum, on 
your right hand, is a figure of a rearing "horse held by a 
man, and a fanciful eye might imagine that their excite- 
ment arose also from observing the approach of Victory. 

If you advance, the first building on your right hand 
is the Zeug-Haus, or Arsenal. This is much lauded by 
the knowing ones of Berlin as a perfect piece of archi- 
tecture. It strikes me as too low for its extent, and the 
heaps of sculptured trophies piled on its top as too pon- 
derous for the height. Then comes the Sing Academie, 
the Guard-house, the University, and on the opposite 
side, several palaces, the theatre, and public library. 
On each side of the guard-house stands a marble sta- 
tue ; one is that of General Biilow, the other of Gen- 
eral Scharnhorst. Nearly opposite stands a very fine 
bronze statue of Bliicher, as if in the act of uttering 
his favourite command, "Forwarts, Kinder, forwarts!" 
"Forwards, Children, forwards'" The pedestal is 
richly embellished with bas-relievos of different battles. 
As you advance under the lime grove, the houses on 
each side of the street assume a more private character, 
with various shops interspersed; and as you issue forth 
at the far end, you are equally surprised at the chaste 
nobility of the Brandenburg Thor, after the model of the 
Propylamm at Athens, with the car of Victory upon it ; 
and at the lowness and meanness of the houses around. 
Old Jahn the philosopher, when master of the school of 
gymnastics here, was wont, during the war, to ask his 
boys, as he took them a walk through this gate, what 
they were thinking of; and if they replied "nothing 
particular," he gave them a box on the ear, and tola 
them they ought to be thinking that the French had 
carried the car of Victory away to Paris, and praying 
to see it back again. It might not be amiss if some 
second Jahn were to set his boys praying to have some 
more accordant houses raised in connexion with this 
fine gate, and at the same time a great nuisance re- 
moved from the outside of it. This gate leads into the 
Thiergarten, a fine park, full of woodland walks; but 
by the city gate stand quantities of the most wretched 
Stellwagen, each calculated to hold twenty persons, and 
yet many of them furnished only with one horse, and 
such a horse ! The Germans are, generally, very kind 
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to their hones ; but the hacks of Berlin present a me- 
lancholy exception. Nowhere, not even in our beloved 
city of London, are such lamentable specimens of living 
misery and oppression to be seen in the public vehicles. 

As we diverge from this magnificent street, Unter- 
den-Linden, we soon perceive that it has concentra- 
ted into itself almost all that is fine in the city. The 
old town, which comes up very near to the other side 
of the palace, is in comparison mean, close, and dingy. 
The new extends in enormous lengths of white and 
monotonous streets. We are glad to return to Unter- 
den-Linden, with its open and gracious presence. Here 
lie abundant treasures for the inspection of the curious. 
The Palace contains many excellent paintings ; histori- 
cal and antiquarian objects, and elegant works of 
manual art. The Museum has its various and noble 
halls of sculpture, painting, minerals, coins, books, and 
engravings. The Gallery of paintings presents nothing 
like the gems of Dresden, yet many fine productions of 
the great masters, and is curious for its ample collection 
of pictures of the Byzantine and old German schools. 
Convents and churches have here yielded up their an- 
cient treasures ; and Professor Waagen, well known fo» 
his work on art in England, has arranged these so as to 
afford to the spectator a clear idea of the progress of 
painting in these schools. The theatres, Italian and 
German operas, are all well conducted. The stranger 
who can procure admittance to the meetings of the 
Sing Verein, held in the Sing Academie, a lovely 
building presented to them by the king, will find up- 
wards of two hundred of the most respectable young 
people of the city, there singing the finest pieces of the 
great masters in a noble style, under the direction of the 
royal Capel-meister. There is not a more beautiful 
sight nor a more delightful recreation to be enjoyed in 
Germany. 

The architecture of Berlin owes its noblest features 
to the royal Bau-meister Schinkei. The people of Ber- 
lin claim for him even a higher rank than for Yon 
Klenze of Munich ; but, without awarding this, we 
must allow him great merit, and in nothing more than 
in his improvements introduced into buildings of brick. 
There is a church built by him of brick, and also a 
large building facing the Sprev, near the Hotel de Russie. 
In these he has introduced friezes, bass-relievos, cor- 
bel figures, ornamental window jambs, door-heads, etc., 
of brick ; an original idea, and shewing what elegance 
and variety may now be introduced into buildings of this 
material. These are modelled in clay, or may be made 
in moulds, and then burnt with the rest of the bricks. 
Thus the most delicate tracery, leaves, flowers, fruit, 
living figures, anything which can be hewn in stone, may 
be also modelled in clay, and burnt, for ornamental ar- 
chitecture, and retains a cleanliness and sharpness 
equal to stone or metal. 

Berlin has its public gardens, and its popular music 
and dances, as well as any other German city; but 
they who do not care to visit these will find pleasure in 
walking as far as the Kreuzberg, a little eminence, a 
novelty here, at a little distance from the city, on which 
is erected a Gothic cross or monument of metal, in 
memory of those who died in the war ; and figures of 
the chief leaders in it occupy niches, and the names of 
all the great battles in which the Prussians were en- 
gaged on the different sides. Charlottenburg, a few 
miles from Berlin, is also not only a charming palace in 
extensive and pleasant gardens, but of great interest 
from the reposing statue of the amiable Queen Louise, 
by Rauch, which is in a little temple in the garden. 

But Potzdam is the great paradise of this neighbour- 
hood, as wc may be allowed to call it, for though 
nearly twenty English miles distant, a railway conveys 
you there in forty minutes. Here the scene is changed ! 
Here, instead of sand and monotony, you have hills, 
water, woods, everything which is attractive in nature. 
What a splendid situation were this for a capital ! The 



city on the plain, backed by these beautiful hills, with 
every possible variety of site for villas and pleasure 
gardens. What woods and hills, and the beautiful river 
Havell spreading itself broad and winding, like a suc- 
cession of fine lakes. Why was not Berlin placed where 
Potzdam is ? Possibly the Havell, broad as it looks, 
may not be so navigable as the Sprey, and there may 
lie the secret, or what a capital would it be here ! 

Frederick the Great, however, duly appreciated the 
beauty of this neighbourhood. Here he delighted to 
retire. Steam has now converted Potzdam into a sub- 
urb of Berlin, and pours on all holidays its thousands 
into it, without which Potzdam were a retirement and a 
solitude still, for grass grows in its streets. But who 
cares for Potzdam itself, as it lies in its hollow, with its 
great old palace, and great old public buildings and 
barracks, and avenues of great trees, except that its old 
church contains the tomb of Frederick the Great, on 
which Napoleon heaped the incense of his praise, and 
from which he stole the old warrior's sword. But the 
hills on the Havell, and the views of the Havell from 
them, the rich meadows, the wild forest scenes— these 
are what justify Frederick's fondness for this spot, and 
who can enough enjoy them? That Frederick enjoyed 
them, the palaces which he has scattered through them 
with an extraordinary prodigality, sufficiently testify ; 
the palace in Potzdam, the palace of Sans Souci, the 
Marble Palace, the New Palace. That the present race en- 
joy them, various lovely villas, as the Charlottenhof, 
Grilnecke, and others shew. That the last king enjoyed 
them, the Pfauen-Insel is a charming proof. If any 
one wishes to find the lost fairyland, he must steer his 
course along the Havell, through a wilderness of pine 
woods to the Pfauen-Insel, and there he will acknow- 
ledge that he has discovered \t. Around amid hills 
shaggy with forests the Havell pours its deep and dark 
waters like an inland sea. The world is shut'flut by the 
bosky shores and deep pine woods of unknown regions, 
and in the embracing flood lies the most delicious re- 
gion which a poet's fancy could conjure up, or which 
nature and art, in mutual labour, can construct from the 
ordinary materials of this earth. 

But Sans Souci is the great attraction of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is a mere villa perched on a hill just 
above Potzdam, and surrounded by the most lovely 
views over the meadows and wild woody banks of the 
Havell. The hill on which it stands is crowned with 
gardens in successive terraces. As you approach 
through the fine meadows and beneath a noble avenue 
of trees, broad flights of steps, ascending from terrace 
to terrace up to the house, and the lower part of the 
house half concealed from view by the swell of the hill, 
give a very singular appearance to the whole. It seems 
as if the house was surrounded""by a piazza, and those 
flights of steps ascended to the top, instead of to the 
bottom of the building. As we ascended these long 
nights of steps, successive terraces of the garden 
shewed themselves right and left, with their vines and 
fig-trees loaded with fruit, and with quantities of golden 
gourds, each perfectly round, large enough to fill a 
wheelbarrow, lying about ; and flowers, in richest au- 
tumnal hues, glowed around. Arrived on the summit, 
nothing can be conceived more delicious. The fine 
views over the lovely country ; the gardens all below 
you ; the space before the palace full of beds of gayest 
flowers, and orange trees standing everywhere in blos- 
som, diffusing through the whole air their delicious 
aroma. Trees of splendid growth added their beauty 
to the spot; the mill of the sturdy old miller shewing 
itself amongst them ; and from a circular colonnade, on 
the other side of the house, a brownish, wildish, burnt- 
up sort of a country, with windmills, and an artificial 
ruin of a Grecian temple on a woody hill opposite, con- 
structed with better effect than such things generally 
are, presented a fit landscape for an old painter. 

Every part of this place abounds with recollections of 
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the victorious old Friz. At each end of the garden, in 
a green plot, are the graves of his horse and dogs, eleven 
in number, he having ordered himself to be laid there 
to complete tho dozen ; an order not complied with. 
In the house remain many memorials of him ; amongst 
them the clock, which stopped exactly as he died, 
and his library, in which his own works are conspi- 
cuous. 

The wall of the room occupied here by Voltaire is 
painted all over monkeys ana parrots. They tell you 
that Frederick, being desirous to have a portrait of the 
ugly old Frenchman, to which he would not consent, 
the king employed a painter to observe him by stealth 
from the next room whenever the door was opened, 
which Voltaire becoming aware of, clapped a screen 
before his table ; and Frederick, to mortify him, caused 
the whole of the walls of his room, the firat opportu- 
nity, to be thus adorned with monkeys and parrots, as 
indicative of his person and loquacity. Poor Frederick 
paid dearly in his lifetime, in annoyance, for his pro- 
pensity to" French philosophy ; and his country paid 
still more so for it after his death. The infidelity which 
he had introduced grew to such a pitch that it totally 
demoralized and effeminated the nation. The nobles, 
who filled all offices in state and army, became sensual, 
debauched, worthless, because they had abandoned the 
principles and prospects of Christianity, and had no 
higher objects than to live most voluptuously their day. 
The inundation of the French therefore, even while 
they were still boasting of tho fame of Frederick, and 
vainly still calling themselves the invincible heirs of his 
tactics, swept them away like smoke before a wind. 
The great nation, which had been created by his arms, 
was thus ruined by his principles ; and it was only by 
the most severe chastisement of Providence, that wor- 
thier notions and restoration were acquired together. 

In the Queen's room we observed garlands hanging 
in honour of the birthdays of herself and of the King, 
which had been brought in by the people of the neigh- 
. bournood. These are amongst those simple testimonies 
of popular affection which are so often to be seen in 
Germany. And spite of the fact that the king has not 
better kept his promise made at his Huldigung than the 
other sovereigns of Germany did theirs, made at the 
grateful moment of peace achieved by the aid of their 
subjects, to give their people a constitution ; yet he has 
done so much for the improvement of their laws and 
social condition, and leads with his amiable wife so 
simple and open-hearted a life amongst them, that no 
monarch can be more highly honoured or sincerely be- 
loved. As Prussia, moreover, has now acquired a solid 
and powerful expanse of empire, he has adopted the 
true course of political sagacity, and determined to ele- 
vate his people by intelligence, and render his reign il- 
lustrious through science and art. He has, therefore, 
called around him many of the ablest men of Germany: 
Schelling and Cornelius from Munich; the brothers 
Grimm, the celebrated collectors of the " Kinder und 
Haus Marchen," who were expelled from his dominions, 
with five other independent professors, by the tyrant 
Ernest of Hanover; Humboldt, Savigny, Waagen, 
Eaumer, Stahl, Bitter, Rttckert the poet and orientalist ; 
the Tiecks, the poet and sculptor; Kauch the sculptor ; 
Schinkel the architect, — stand amongst a host of other 
brilliant names* Arts as well as arms are in the as- 
cendant in Berlin. It possesses the most numerously 
attended university in Germany, so that it is difficult to 
say whether its military or literary character is the 
most prominent. On Tieck the poet the monarch has 
bestowed a pension, on condition that he spends three 
months in the year with him ; and we had the pleasure 
of visiting the oldest veteran of German literature, — 

* Since then the king has disappointed the hopes of his peo- 
ple, and become one of the most rigid coercers of the freedom 
of the press, and persecutors of literary men. 



this man of many volumes of legend, romance, and 
novel, — in his pleasant house just below the palace of 
Sans Souci, given him for his use by the king. 

There are one or two other peculiarities attributed to the 
North Germans, and particularly the people of Berlin, 
which should not be quite passed without notice. They 
are of mixed origin — Germans, Sclavonians, Poles, 
French, and Jews ; and the South Germans t will not 
allow them the name of true Germans, they say they 
are Prussians. They are. also charged with a greater 
degree of stiffness and coldness of manner than the 
South Germans. We could observe nothing of the sort 
amongst the educated classes. In no part of Germany 
did we meet with more polite yet friendly people ; no- 
where did we receive more cordial kindness. 

The porters of Berlin are a peculiar race, celebrated 
all over Germany. They are called Eckensteher, or 
Corner-8tanders, from their habit of collecting in groups 
at public corners. They have a badge on the aim, and 
are readily known by their original humour. They 
bandy sharp words in their peculiar dialect with great 
effect. They are a most un-German sort of fellows — 
the Irish of Berlin. They have a deal of sly cunning 
and drollery ; a dry manner ; will have the last word ; 
and are 6iire to tum the laugh against their antagonists, 
be they high or low, educated or uneducated. They 
carry a bottle of what they call Kummel, a strong 
aniseed cordial, of which they are pretty often sipping. 
They are always ragged, fond of drink, and ready with 
their repartee. Nante Strumpf, the Sam Weller of 
Berlin, has been made the representative of this class ; 
and his appearance before the police to lodge a com- 
plaint of injuries in a scuffle, has set every stage of 
Germany in a roar. Nante Strumpf s Posthumous Pa- 
pers, chiefly satirical remarks on the manners, public 
buildings, etc., of Berlin, are still publishing in num- 
bers, and really contain much wit. — From Howitt's So- 
rial Life of Germany. % 

BEATA. 
By Edward Youl. 

I will tell you of a lady, 

She has land, and she has gold, 
And her purse is always ready 

To assist the poor and old ; 
" Not as alms, I bid you take it, 

Your's it is, by Law Divine, 
And God's Law — we may not break it — 

Older is, than mine and thine. 3 * 

Beateth ever light heart lighter 

When her step is at the gate ; 
Beameth ever bright eye brighter 

At the falling of her feet; 
" Cheer the drooping heart of sadness, 

Succour the distressed and needy, 
Turn their sighs to songs of gladness/' 

Are the maxims of this lady. 

By the rich she is not courted ; 

Fashion, blazing like a sun, 
Turns in scorn from rooms deserted 

By the world it shines upon. 
Bank, and Pride that goeth stately, 

Cannot condescend to know, 
Yet can pity — pity greatly — 

Tastes that stoop so very low. 

Would you emulate this lady, 

Sister, keep no hoarded gold ; 
Let your purse be always ready 

To assist the poor and old. 
Not as alms to bid them take it, — 

Their's it is, by Law Divine, 
And God's Law — we may not break it, 

Older is, than mine and thine. 
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CRINGING ROYALTIES. BEWARE OF TREACHERY. 

Whex the tiger crouches it means to spring. When royalty 
which has been as insensible as a rock, and as deaf as a post to 
any just demand of freedom on the part of its subjects, cringes 
to the earth in the moment of popular outbreak, and licks the 
dust from the feet of the formerly despised people, we may as- 
sure ourselves that it does it with the internal purpose of seizing 
the first opportunity to resume its haughty attitude, and to re- 
snatch the despotic power which it drops only in the moment of 
its abject terror. 

There are many things about the monarchs of Germany which 
bid their subjects and the world beware of them. These mo- 
narchs are notoriously faithless. When Buonaparte invaded 
that country they were none of them independent monarchs : 
they were mcrefy the vassals of the empire ; they were not, many 
of them, even nominal kings. They allied themselves, a num- 
ber of them with the invader, in order to clutch by his aid a 
piece of the empire, and a more exalted nominal rank. They 
fought for him, and against the liberties of Europe. But the 
moment that their benefactor experienced his grand reverse, 
they all rose in his rear, and joined in chasing him from the 
country. They had got all that he could give, and that was his 
recompense. In order, however, to effect the entire overthrow 
of their old friend, so that he might never return to call them 
to account for their ingratitude, it was necessary to call upon the 
people to help them — and they did call lustily. They called the 
war now the holy war of liberation. The people were promised 
free constitutions, if they would enable them to expel and anni- 
hilate the Usurper / The people arose en masse, and did what 
they asked. The plains of Leipsic drenched with torrents of 
their blood through the three terrific days «f The Battle of the 
Peoples, testify to the faith and glory of the people of Germany, 
and to the eternal infamy of the sovereigns. The tyrant thus 
overthrown was pursued by the victorious multitude, bands of 
students heading them, singing their songs of liberty, till he was 
driven into his own capital and compelled to abdicate. Then 
the brave German people returned to their own land to receive 
at the hands of their liberated "princes the promised reward — 
free constitutions. O day of endless injury ! The princes, freed 
from the presence of their old benefactor and master, turned a 
most unceremonious cold shoulder on their new liberators, and 
refusing all concessions of liberty, banded themselves together 
into one dire knot of usurpers and oppressors. They now pro- 
claimed themselves sovereigns and independent princes. The 
empire was not restored ; they oeased to acknowledge them- 
selves as vassals. On the thrones which they had achieved by a 
double treachery, treachery to Napoleon and to the people, they 
sate only to multiply chains and restrictions,' and spite of all 
endeavours to render them sensible of shame and of their pro- 
mises, they have continued to the present day to resist the de- 
mands of freedom, and to persecute, exile, and imprison those 
who dared to make these demands. 

But the people of Germany said " Wait! France will one day 
break forth again, and then is our time !" It is come, and be- 
hold how the base monarchs humble themselves in one instant ! 
At once they acknowledge the justice of all that they have been 
refusing these thirty years; at once they confess by their admis- 
sion of this justice the tyranny and monstrous wickedness of 
their deeds against the brave men whom they expelled from of- 
fices, imprisoned, and pursued to death, for free opinions. The 
names of Follen, Jordan, Bauer, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
Freiligrath, Grimm, Gervinus, Heinzen, Llcrvegh, and scores of 
others, rise up in judgment against them. . 

Bat if there be any whose cant and d£fc>eating sycophancy 
disgust us beyond all others, they are their contemptible majes- 
ties the Kings of Prussia and Hanover. 

The King of Prussia is unquestionably the most consummate 
humbug in Europe. With the cant of piety he unites the most 
subtle designs against the freedom of the nation. It is his, as it 
algays has been, the policy of Prussia, to aggrandise that state 
at the expense of the empire. In order to insure this, he has of 
late been compelled to a show of constitutional freedom. He 
has given a certain constitution, of which, however, the puppet 
strings still remain in his own controul. The people now rise 
and demand free constitutions from their several states, and a 



representative Diet for all Germany. What says the pious Fre- 
derick-William ? " By all means : and put me at the head of it. 
Germany," says he, " must be transformed from a confedera- 
tion of states into a federal state. * • We demand a general 
military system of defence for Germany, and we will endeavour 
to form it after that model under which our Prussian armies 
reaped such unfading laurels in the war of liberty. We demand 
that the German federal army be assembled under one single fede- 
ral banner •, and we hope to see a federal Commander-in-Chief at 
Us head/" 

Allow that, good Germans, and there is an end of your liber- 
ties ! Put pious canting Frederick- William at the head of your 
federal army, modelled after the Prussian system, and you have 
a huge military despotism which shall cost your grand-children 
oceans of blood to demolish. 

But look to the affecting address, for so simple-hearted gulls 
call it, of this arch hypocrite to " My Beloved Berlfhcrs!" 

The people of Berlin demand freedom of the press and other 
just rights.' The King promises. The grateful people rush on 
in thousands to shout a viva before his palace in gratitude, and 
they are shot down by his soldiers ! 

What then ! " It was an accident, a fatal accident." The 
guns went off of themselves ! — •" It was absolutely necessary," 
says this royal mountebank, " to clear the court-yard by the ca- 
valry at walking pace and with weapons sheathed. Two guns of 
the infantry went off of themselves, without, thanks be to God, 
causing any injury ! " 

Gracious Heaven ! whose name this murderer of his peaceful 
subjects takes thus blasphemously into his mouth, does he furnish 
his soldiers with such slippery muskets as these 1 Are Prussian 
guns accustomed to go off of themselves, on parade and at re- 
views ? This is really too ridiculous for the merest -idiot to 
swallow. Yet the royal actor believes there are plenty of such 
idiots ; and he calls on the people who, finding their good in- 
tentions met with murderous volleys of musketry, fall to and 
fight manfully — to cease their dangerous attempts — to acknow- 
ledge their fatal error ; return to peace ; and remove their barri- 
cades! This is exquisite. " Listen to the paternal voice of your 
King, ye inhabitants of my faithful and beautiful Berlin, and 
forget the past, as I will forget it, for the sake of that great fu- 
ture, which under the peace-giving blessing of God, is about to 
dawn upon Prussia, and through Prussia upon Germany. 

" Tour loving Queen and truly faithful mother and friend, 
who lies deeply suffering on a sick-bed, joins her heartfelt, tear- 
ful supplications with mine ! 

" Written during the night of the 18th, 19th of March, 1848. 

FaxDcniCK William." 
No doubt when this " master,cunningof fence," put the finishing 
stroke to this letter, he said, as one of the most consummate hy- 
pocrites said on a like occasion. " Well, if that does not move 
them, nothing will ! " It had its effect, but not till two thou- 
sand people had been butchered, and the supremacy of Germany 
had been offered to the ambition of Prussia. 

Still more disgustingly crawling is the address of that notori- 
ous knave of Hanover. Here is a fellow who, on ascending to 
the throne, demolished the tolerable constitution granted by 
William IV. during the Vice-Royalty of the Duke of Cambridge, 
drove forth the honest professors of law to whom he appealed 
for a sanction of his outrage upon the nation, supposing they 
would prefer their places to their honour, but finding that they 
did not, drove them forth, and called on the other powers of 
Germany to grant them no shelter or protection from his ven- 
geance — here is this monster of infamy, detested alike in that 
country and in this — thus addressing his subjects, whom he has 
most audaciously robbed of all their rights.— *« Hanoverians ! — 
That word recalls to me all those sentiments of confidence and 
love so universally manifested to your king and country in the 
unhappy period from 1808 to 1812" — that is, be it observed— 
before his time ! 

" Filled with these sentiments, I, by this proclamation, re- 
ply to all your addresses ; for, borne down and exhausted by my 
occupations during the day, I cannot see you all, and reply to 
you separately ; but I will do justice to all I 

" The majority of your petitions prove that my well-beloved 
subjects ore always animated by the same feelings of confidence 
and love towards me ! " Hear ! hear ! 

" So," very justly says The Times, " speaks the King of rfa- 
nover, and in such sugared terms does the first King who has 
absolutely refused a National Parliament, address bis people!" 

The royal tigers crouch, be assured they mean to spring at the 
first opportunity. Treachery is the twin-brother of servility, 
They have learned a lesson of Louis Philippe. They no longer 
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visit the hurricane lest it hurl them away. They how their 
heads, and let the storm blow over. They trust to the hour of 
reaction. They know that after the excitement of battle and 
victory usually comes a period of exhaustion. They are aware 
that the various principles of despotism and conservatism, that 
in the hour of sudden terror shrink down and are dormant with 
dread — in awhile will re-erect themselves. The aristocrat, the 
crowned head, the monied capitalist, the wealthy merchant 
whose property is exposed on many an agitated coast and in 
many a revolutionary city, every man and class which fears com- 
motion and dreads change as they dread death, will be at work to 
promote this reaction, and breathe distrust into the ranks of re- 
form. Let then, the work of obstruction succeed for a moment — 
let the great experiment which is going on in France, appear to be 
in danger any way — and every one of the lick-thc-dust royalties 
will eat up his words more rapidly than a hunter eats up his 
pudding. They will cry "hall!" to each other, combine, and 
be afield again as haughty and cruelly impassive as ever. The 
autocrat is at hand augmenting his armies ; Vienna is only half 
prepared for rational liberty — only half emerged from the Epi- 
curus' sty into which Mctternich has plunged it. The people 
take out of the Imperial carriages the horses, and substitute 
asses — that is themselves. They thus declare themselves not 
men yet, but merely beasts of draught. The sly Metternich 
has only retired to a place of safety, ready to obey the first beck 
of fortune ; and even the besotted court of Spain, poor Spain 
openly avows its intention of reinstating " Billy Smith, of New- 
haven," and his family. 

Let every friend of liberty be alive to these things, and pray for 
the safe guidance of the vessel of reform, and the union and 
true political counsels of those on whom so much depends at this 
moment ; for most assuredly the tigers which crouch now, will, if 
possible, spring anon, nnd all the more for their unexampled hu- 
miliation. 

But here comes a more solemn consideration than any that 
we have dwelt on in this article — the blood-guiltiness of these 
sovereigns. To these we shall return. While several of these 
are reeking with the gore of their slaughtered subjects whose of- 
fence was, that they demanded that which I* every man's right, 
and which these monarch* were appointed to protect — the pub- 
lic liberty — it becomes all Europe to reflect, whether, at this 
auspicious crisis, measures may not be taken, to prevent, for 
ever the revolting spectacles of kings first annihilating the free- 
dom of the people, and then the people themselves. It is a fatal 
mistake in any system of government when its results, instead of 
the benefits proposed, are wholesale robbery, injury, and mas- 
sacre. 

THB CONDITION OF TUB MIDDLE AND LOWER CLASSES. 

Sir, 

I am High Bailiff of a very extensive district of the Coun- 
ty Court, ■ so that I have extraordinary means of seeing the state 
of the country, and I should do violence to my feelings if I hesi- 
tated to speak out. Sure am I that the noble and wealthy can- 
not know the dreadful state to which the masses are reduced, or 
they would be alarmed for the very existence of the frame- work 
of society. 

Unless something is done, and speedily, to aid the labouring 
classes, a fearful convulsion will rend all existing institutions. 
I find the agricultural labourers half starved when in work, and 
as they are often out of work, they must either become paupers, 
steal, or perish. 

About two hundred thousand summonses have been issued ! 
shewing a fearful amount of privation and distress, as the frau- 
dulent debtors forma very minute fraction. 

About twenty tms^md execution* have been issued/! ! proving 
that the debtors are unable to pay the small instalments. 

In many of the returns are found " nulla bona," shewing that 
the wretched houses are without goods and chattels. 

Where there are goods, the scene of an execution would be a 
fine lesson for the House of Lords. The crying mother, the ter- 
rified children clinging to her, the desperate husband cursing 
every thing and everybody, make up a horrid picture, now too 
common to English labourers. I vigilantly overlook my officers 
and do what I can to advise the poor creatures, but the task is 
distressing, and has cost me many pounds. Nor are these things 
confined to the lowest class (they are so desperately poor that no 
one will sue them) the small tradesmen are fast falling into this 
state. 

What can be done! What can we dot I think we officials 
should continue to represent these things to the higher powers, 
and that those powers should arise to Justice, abolish all extrava- 
gant abuses and sinecures. 



Let all who have time set to work among the poor to tench 
them temperance, cleanliness, and general good management, I 
am delighted to see your Journal taking up the question of the 
state of the country in earnest. It is no time for trifling on the 
verge of a volcano. That God may avert ruin from old g«gj»««t 
is my hope and prayer, and I remain 

AX EXQUSHKAX. 

FREE-LABOUR COTTON. 
Park Hill, near Nottingham. 20th March, 1848. 

Mr. Howitt, 

Dear Sir, — Referring to the very important articles 
which have appeared in your weekly Journal respecting the East 
India Company's monopoly, I think it will be gratifying to you 
to learn, that notwithstanding the oppressive exactions of the 
Company, there is reason to hope we shall begin now to receive 
a gradually increasing supply of free-labour cotton from the 
East, in consequence of the increasing demand for this descrip- 
tion of cotton. You may perhaps remember having seen it 
noticed in the newspapers, last summer, that Mr. Bright had 
laid before the Chamber of Commerce, at Manchester, speci- 
mens of cotton then recently imported from India, which 
were considered of superior quality and colour to any that 
had, of late years, been imported from the East. The cargo, 
from which these samples were selected, consisted, I am credi- 
bly informed, of about 1,800 bales, the principal part of which 
was bought by the trustees of Messrs. Hall and Son, of Stalcy- 
bridgc, and has by them been spun chiefly, it not entirely, into 
hosier yarn, for which their mill deservedly bears a hig^ cha- 
racter. The yarn spun from this wool is so much approved of on 
account of its colour, — which highly recommends it for the pur- 
pose of making what, in the trade arc termed, "b.own" goods, 
— that it has met with ready sale at prices which it is hoped will 
be sufficiently remunerative to induce the spinners to enquire 
earnestly for a further supply. 

As the best way of bringing this subject tangibly under your 
notice, I have sent herewith two pairs of lio?e made from this 
excellent free-labour wool, of which I beg your acceptance, to 
prove to you that yon have not iu vain culled our attention to 
this deeply-interesting question. I am ghtd to leipm from n 
gentleman who is himself a cotton-spinner, and who ha* a son 
residing at Jamaica, that the cultivation of cotton is beginning 
to attract attention in that Island, the soil and climate of which 
it is said, arc considered favourable to this production. I \ri»h 
the inhabitants of Hayti also may turn their attention to the 
cultivation of cotton, their success in which would form a 
suitable set-off to the insidious attempts of Calhoun and other 
pro-slavery statesmen of America, to undermine the indepen- 
dence of the sable Republic of the West, which is so grievous an 
eyesore to those tender-henrted gentlemen of • ' the pure Anglo- 
Saxon race !" With great respect, I remain, ilcar Sir, 
Your constant reader, 

Alfrkb Cox. 

MEETINGS OP THB FRENCH AND GERMANS OF LONDON. 

The French and Germans residing in London have held meet- 
ings, where addresses to their respective Provisional Govern- 
ments have been enthusiastically passed. That of the French 
was held at the Freemasons* Tavern. That of the Germans in 
the Hall of Commerce, on the evening of March 80th- Nothing 
could be more energetic. During the proceedings, Mr. Freili- 
grath, the poet, *was loudly called for, and was received on as- 
cending the platform with universal acclamation and waving of 
hats. He read one of his stirring lyrics warm from the brain, 
which elicited repeated thunders of applause. The lyrics which 
every week this Beranger of Germany sends into his Fatherland, 
are seised on with inconceivable avidity, and are everywhere 
read in the streets to assembled crowds. 
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No. III. 

THOHA8 COOPER, 

Author of " The Purgatory of Suicides." 

C Concluded from p. 226.) 

I was born at Leicester, but my mother, being left 
in a state of widowhood in my infancy, removed with 
me to Lincolnshire, her nativo county. She procured 
me bread by the labour of her own hands ; and I hare 
often known her give me the last bit of food in our 
humble home, while she herself fasted. I frequently 
knew, in childhood, what it was to go shoeless, and to 
wear ragged clothing. My constitution was enfeebled 
by early and continued illness, and to this circumstance, 
perhaps, it was owing — rather than to any natural bent 
of the mind— that I became very early devoted to read- 
ing, drawing, and music. My beloved mother inflicted 
hardships on herself in order to afford me encourage- 
ment : she frequently gave roe her last penny for a cir- 
culating library book, a sheet of paper, a black lead 
pencil, or a bit of water colouring— and as I advanced 
in boyhood, she purchased me, with much self-denial, 
one of the old-fashioned, but sweet- toned instruments 
called a dulcimer, on which I learned to play with 
considerable skill. In this manner, gentlemen of the 
jury, surrounded with poverty, but wrapt up in a happy 
attachment to books, and drawing, and music — often 
varied by a ramble on the hills and among the woods 
above Ghunsbrq', in search of flowers — I passed the 
earliest portion of my existence. At fifteen years of 
age — after many promises of patronage had been broken 
— my poor mother was compelled to send me to the 
stall to leam the humble trade and craft of a shoemaker. 
I plied the awl and bent oyer the last till I was three and 
twenty years of age ; and if I can look on any period of 
my life with unmingled pride and pleasure, it is on that 
portion of it which I passed in this sedentary employ- 
ment. My young enthusiasm found a vent in the com- 
position of poetry for some time after I was thus placed 
at an occupation which only employed the hands with- 
out filling the mind ; but the perusal of a memoir of 
Samuel Lee, professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and an example of genius and perseverance 
triumphing over all the difficulties of lowly birth — soon 
animated me to encounter the labour of acquiring lan- 
guages, together with the mathematics. It would ill 
become me to take up the time of the court with a 
recital of the particulars of my labour : suffice it to say 
that I formed a written resolution to acquire, in a given 
time, the elements of Latin and Greek and of Geometry 
and Algebra — and to commit the whole * Paradise Lost' 
to memory, together with the seven best plays of Shaks- 
peare. My resolve was exceeded in some respects, but 
failed in others. I committed to memory three books 
of Milton and thAwhole of ' Hamlet ;' and these trea- 
sures I still retain* I went through a course of Geometry, 
and learnt something of Algebra. And in addition to 
the Latin and Greek, I mastered the elements of Hebrew 
and French : to these philological acquirements I have, 
in succeeding periods of my life, added some knowledge 
of the Italian, German, and other tongues, but less 
perfectly than my earlier studies. During the youthful 
period m which I was thus eagerly striving after ele- 
mentary knowledge, I had to contend with want and 
deprivation sometimes in a severe degree. I could not 
earn more than ten shillings a week at my trade ; and 
my poor mother, who began to advance in years, was 
often too much enfeebled to work. "We were thus 
compelled to share a scanty pittance, barely sufficient to 
keep us in existence. Yet I look back to that time with 



pride and pleasure. In the summer mornings I used to 
rise at three or earlier, and walk miles, among the 
woods and over the hills, reading every inch of the way, 
and returning to my labour at the hour of six — not quit- 
ting my stall till nine or ten in the evening found me so 
far wearied with exertion that I frequently swooned off 
my seat. In the winter, because poverty prevented my 
enjoyment of a fire, I used to place a stool upon a stand 
to rest my book, and a lamp upon it, and with a bit of 
old rug under my feet and my mother's old red cloak 
over my shoulders, I used to keep up a gentle kind of 
motion, so as to keep off cold and sleep at the same 
time. In this mode I used to pass the winter hours from 
nine or ten to twelve at night ; and from three or four 
to seven in the morning, my mind being too enfevered 
after learning to permit my sleeping long, even if I had 
remained in bed. During those laborious hours, in 
addition to my pursuits in languages, I read over the 
productions of some of the most colossal intellects my 
country has ever produced — such as Hooker, and Cud- 
worth, and Stillingfleet, and Warburton. Oh! those 
were happy hours, and I am proud of them ! 

It so happened, that among the books I devoured in 
ray zeal for multifarious reading, that I fell in with 
"Rousseau's Confessions," with "Vomer's Ruins," and 
" Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary. * My young 
mind yielded to deistical impressions, — and for two full 
years I rejected Revelation. A perusal of the "Me- 
moirs of Henry Martyn," and an acquaintance with 
" Paley's Evidences,,' — which I read thrice, and ana- 
lysed, until I could repeat the whole substance of the 
book, — served to fix me again in a belief of the histo- 
rical evidence for Christianity. I have never doubted 
that evidence up to the present moment. While on this 
subject, I cannot omit to mention the truly evangelical 
conduct of Mr. Hensley, the curate of Gainsborough, 
who, during a long and severe illness which was brought 
about by my severe study, — visited my bed-side, and 
poured the consolations of Truth in my car. 

On recovering from my severe illness, a valued friend 
persuaded me to leave the humble trade which I had 
followed for nearly eight years, and to enter on the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster. I did so ; and formed a pros- 
perous school at Gainsborough. Shortly before I was 
thirty years of age, I left that town for Lincoln, still 
pursuing; my calling as a schoolmaster. I joined the 
Mechanics' Institute there, — a thriving establishment, 
under the patronage of Lord Tarborongh: I taught 
Latin and French Classes, gratuitously, in the Institute, 
and was enthusiastically attached to my engagement. 
In conjunction with two other young men, I also pro- 
jected a Choral Society ; and during four years I de- 
voted myself, most unremittingly to its management, as 
secretary. My mind thus became familiar with the cho- 
ral majesty of Handel, (he sweetness of Haydn, the 
varied richness of Mozart, and the sublimity of Beet- 
hoven. 

It was at Lincoln that I first became connected with 
a newspaper. I had been listening to some very eloquent 
and instructive lectures on Chemistry, delivered at the 
Institute, by a Mr. Murray, and asked my stationer 
whether the lectures would be reported in any of the 
papers. He replied that he would send a paragraph 
descriptive of the lectures, to the Stamford Mercury if 
I would write one. That paragraph led to my con- 
nection with that paper. Mr. Richard Newcomb, a gen- 
tleman for whom I shall always feel a grateful attach- 
ment, — gave me a situation as reporter for Lincoln, my 
salary being successively advanced from £20, to £40, 
£60, and £100 a year. Eventually, he removed me to 
Stamford, with the understanding that I was to remain 
there and to assist him in the editorship of his paper, at 
a salary of £300 per annum. Owing to family circum- 
stances of a disagreeable nature, to which I shall not 
now, further allude, — I was induced to leave Stamford, 
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—and ventured to London, depending chiefly on the 
promises of help given me by a literary baronet who 
then represented Lincoln, and in whose interest I had 
sedulously laboured for some years. For seven anx- 
ious weeks that baronet kept me in cruel suspense, — 
pretending that he had placed a manuscript romance 
which, at his own request I had entrusted to him, — in 
the hands of his own publisher. I afterwards learned 
that £his was a wholesale falsehood ; and he had only 
been mocking me when he returned that manuscript, 
complimenting me on its merits, but affecting to regret 
that his publisher had too many things on hand to un- 
dertake to bring it out. — For eleven months I subsisted, 
almost by casualty, in London. My library, which was 
a choice one, amounting to 600 volumes, I sold, volume 
by volume, for bread. Sometimes I obtained a little 
employ on the magazines — but when I had earned five 
pounds, I usually received no more than one. Mr. Lum- 
ley, the bookseller of Chancery-lane, was one of the 
kindest friends I found in town : he employed me on 
various occasions, especially in the pleasing, though la- 
borious work, of copying at the British Museum library. 
At length, when I was on the point of being reduced to 
extreme difficulty, having actually pawned my cloak, 
and several other articles, I received a letter offering me 
the editorship of the Greenwich Gazette or Kentish Mer- 
cury. I remained on that paper at a salary of £3 per 
week, until the prospect of retrieving it from ruin 
was gone. It has since become extinct. One fortnight 
after I had given notice to leave that situation, — by one 
of those sudden and unlooked-for incidents which I 
have so often experienced in life as to impel me to the 
belief that a High and Ever Watchful power presides 
over our ways, — I received an offer of a situation as re- 
porter to the Leicestershire Mercury, There were se- 
veral reasons which operated strongly to induce me to 
accept this offer. Leicester was my birth place, and 
although I had not seen it since infancy, I was romantic 
enough to feel an ideal attachment Co my native town. 
I also wished to be nearer my aged mother, whose in- 
creasing infirmities warned me that she would soon 
quit this stage of existence. These reasons, added to 
the information that the paper I was invited to assist 
was ultra-democratic in its principles, induced me to 
remove at once to Leicester. It will be two years come 
November, since I settled there. In the month of Jan- 
uary or February following my settlement, I was re- 
quested to attend and report a Chartist lecture. That 
was the first lecture of the kind I had ever heard in my 
life. I had never, before, either seen or conversed with 
a Chartist, to my knowledge. Yet the principles I heard 
enunciated in that lecture, by Mr. Mason, were my 
own; they were the doctrines to which I had 
theoretically clung from boyhood. It was when leaving 
that lecture, too, that I first became acquainted with 
the real suffering and destitution of the operatives in 
the manufacturing districts. It was about eleven 
o'clock when we were leaving the meeting ; and as I 
heard the crazy, rattling noise of the stocking frames in 
the garrets, while passing along the street, I said to 
some of the working men who had been at the meet- 
ing,— 

" Bless me do these poor people frequently work so 
late?" 

" Aye, and gladly, when they can get it to do ; was 
the reply. 

" And what may their earnings be ?" was my next 
question. 

" On the average, about 7s. ; and three goes for 
frame-rent and other charges, so that they have about 
4s. left." 

" Well," I replied ; 4s. per day is a decent wage." 

" But we mean 4s. per week !" was the rejoinder. 

And on the closest enquiry I learnt that that was the 
sad truth. In fact, I had been incredulous as to the 



deep destitution of the working classes in the manufac- 
turing districts, until I became a resident therein. I 
then began to observe the striking contrast between 
those districts and the agricultural parts of England. 
In happy Lincolnshire, — for 1 may call it so compara- 
tively, — the strongest attachment subsisted between 
farmer and peasant — between landlord and tenant. 
No large fortunes could be there made, in the brief 
space of five or six years. In Leicester, and simi- 
lar localities, the bitterest feeling of hostility subsists 
between manufacturer and workman: the workman 
is ground to the earth by successive " docks," as 
they are called, of his paltry wages, — by being 
thrown out of work, and by various kinds of ill treat- 
ment, — whilst his masters, amidst all their complaints 
about the Corn Laws, build large factories and rear tall 
chimneys ; the workman toils in rags and starves, while 
the master rolls in luxury and comfort. It was my actual 
experience of the truth of this distress which kindled 
in me the resolution to espouse openly, manfully, and 
decidedly, the cause of the suffering and oppressed 
operatives. A poor framework-knitter on whose vera- 
city I could repose my life, had suffered the deepest 
privation for weeks, but suffered silently. At length, 
when every article which could be so disposed of, had 
been taken to the pawn shop, himself, his young wife 
and infant reached the verge of starvation. Unable 
longer to conceal his extremity he laid a note upon my 
desk, at eleven o'clock one night, and ran put of my 
shop. That note depicted his destitution, and informed 
me that on the previous morning when he awoke with 
his young wife lying by his side, her first language, ac- 
companied with heart-breaking sighs, was, — 

"Sunday come again, and nothing to eat!" while 
the infant sought her breast, but there was no nutri- 
ment for it ; Nature's fountains were dried up by starva- 
tion ! Another poor stockinger came one morning into 
my house, and sitting himself down with a despairing 
look which I shall never forget, exclaimed with an 
oath, — 

" I wish they would hang me ! I have lived on cold 
boiled potatoes, which were given me, for the last two 
days, and this morning I have eaten a raw potatoe from 
sheer hunger ! Give me a bit of bread and a cup of 
coffee, or I shall drop !" Such is the wretchedness, the 
abject suffering, and the unparalleled destitution to 
which the manufacturing operatives of my unhappy 
country are reduced ! 

Can you wonder that such beings become Chartists ? 
— or that a man of my nature became a Chartist while 
beholding such wretchedness ? 

Of the causes of his arrest and trial Thomas Cooper 
gives us some explanation in this defence. Having, as 
he states, been induced to enter heart and soul into the 
adoption of the People's Charter, as the means of re- 
deeming them from the dreadful condition into which 
they were fallen, he began to lecture to the masses 
on the necessity of adopting it. Amongst other places 
he was invited into the Staffordshire Potteries by the 
Hanley Chartists, in August, 1842. He arrived at Han- 
ley on Saturday the 13th of that month, and on the fol- 
lowing day addressed three assemblies, at Fenton and 
Longton, in the afternoon, and on the Crown Bank, at 
Hauiey, at night. On this occasion, his text was " Thou 
shalt do no murder." That evening he was requested 
to address the colliers on strike on the Monday morning. 
It appears that there was an extensive strike amongst 
the colliers at that time, and Thomas Cooper, before his 
arrival in the Potteries had addressed large assemblies 
of them on strike at Wednesbury, Bilston, and Wolver- 
hampton. At the meeting at Wednesbury, 30,000 col- 
liers had held up their hands in token of their determi- 
nation to keep the peace, a resolution to that effect hav- 
ing been put. The result of this great meeting, how- 
ever, on the morning of Monday the 15th, on the Crown 
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Bank, at Hanley, was disastrous. The colliers, excited 
to a high degree, broke out into riot on the following 
night, attacked the house of an obnoxious clergyman, 
and finding wine in his cellar, drank, became furious, 
and set on fire that and other houses, besides committing 
other acts of violence. 

It was natural enough that the direct causation of this 
outbreak should be charged on Cooper, who was not 
only the chairman and orator of the meeting, but had 
addressed another large meeting at the George and Dra- 
gon, on the evening of the same day. It would appear, 
therefore, that the outbreak did not occur immediately 
after the meeting on the Crown Bank, for Mr. Cooper stated 
on his trial that he had left Hanley, and was on his way 
to Manchester, unconscious of any tumult or mischief, 
.when he was arrested. On his trial he proved an alibi, 
and was acquitted of the charge of aiding and abetting 
in the riot and burning, but was remanded for trial on 
two other indictments. 

In his defence on this occasion Thomas Cooper stated 
most candidly what he did, and what he did not do. He 
advised the people to strike all work till they got the 
Charter, and had again and again said. " Give me but 
one million of combined human wills, and the Charter 
shall in one day be law in England. He regarded him- 
self as fully sanctioned in his advice of striking all 
work, by the same advice having been given by the An- 
ti-Corn Law League, and by the perfect right of every 
man to desist from labour for the attainment of a clear 
legal right. But, on the other hand, he stoutly denied 
having, either on that or any occasion in his whole life, 
incited the people to acts of violence. He referred to 
his text on this very occasion — " Commit no murder." 
He referred to the principles and practices of his whole 
life. " I have always struggled," he said, " to popular- 
ize Chartism, by delivering familiar and elementary lec- 
tures on geography, geology, astronomy, history, phren- 
ology, and other popular subjects. I have endeavoured 
to humanize, and civilize, and refine my own class. I 
never saw a pike, a gun, or a dagger, among the Leices- 
ter Chartists. I never had an offensive weapon of the 
kind in my own possession during my whole life. I 
never let off a gun or a pistol in my life— nor do I know 
how to prepare either instrument for firing. It is by 
moral means, and moral means alone, that I have ad- 
vanced Chartism, until I had enrolled in one association 
in Leicester nearly three thousand individuals of both 
sexes." 

It was at Leicester that Thomas Cooper was residing 
at that time. He was arrested there, and after the term 
of his imprisonment he returned thither. As we have 
said, he was acquitted of the charge of incendiarism, 
but in this he was more fortunate than William Ellis, 
another prisoner, arrested on the same charges, who 
was transported for twenty-one years, although he pro- 
tested in the most solemn manner that he was utterly 
innocent, and was asleep in his bed at Burslcm at the 
time of these outrages; and this statement was confirmed 
on oath by the aged woman with whom he and his wife 
lodged at the time. It is astounding on what evidence 
this poor man was condemned. A single man swore 
that he saw a tall figure, with its back towards him, at 
the fires — that he then, for a few moments, saw the side 
face, blackened, of this figure— and that he could swear 
that it was Ellis. There is now a universal feeling of 
the innocence of Ellis, and that he fell a victim to hav 
ing defeated the Lord-Lieutenant of the County at a pub 
lie meeting, by moving an amendment— yet he is to this 
day suffering under this infamous sentence in a penal 
colony. 

On his second trial Thomas Cooper made a most deter- 
mined, able, and memorable defence before Judge Ers- 
kine. The struggle lasted ten days, and the Tory papers 
made testy complaints of " the insolent daring of a 
Chartist, who had thrown the whole county business of 



Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, into disor- 
der." On both occasions he was most keenly denounced 
by Sir William Follett, the Solicitor-General. He was 
imprisoned altogether two years and eleven weeks. The 
fruits of this imprisonment were neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, and other torments, occasioned by sleeping in a 
damp cell, added to the generally injurious influences of 
imprisonment — and— the composition of " The Purga- 
tory of Suicides." 

Eeflecting on these latter facis, Mr. Cooper says with 
a just pride in the preface to this remarkable work — " I 
am poor, and have been plunged into more than two 
hundred pounds' debt by the persecution of my ene- 
mies ; but I have a consolation to know that my course 
was dictated by heart-felt zeal to relieve the sufferings 
and oppressions of my fellow men. Sir William Follett 
was entombed with pomp, and a host of titled great 
ones, of every shade of party, attended the laying of his 
clay in the grave : and they purpose now to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory. Let them build it: the self- 
educated shoemaker has also reared his ; and despite its 
imperfections, he has a calm confidence that, though 
the product of poverty, and suffering, and misery, it will 
outlast the posthumous stone block that may be erected 
to perpetuate the memory of the titled lawyer." 

Of Thomas Cooper's great work we shall quote our 
own opinion as given in the " Eclectic Review " on its 
appearance. 

" We have here a genuine poem springing out of the 
spirit of the times, and indeed, out of the heart nnd ex- 
perience of one who has wrestled with and suffered for 
it. It is no other than a poem in ten books by a Chart- 
ist, and who boldly sets his name and his profession of 
Chartism on the title-page. It is that of a soul full of 
thought, full of a burning zeal for liberty, and with a 
temperament that must and will into action. The man 
is all bone and sinew. He is one of those * Terra: JUii* 
that England, more than all the other nations of the 
earth put together,' produces. One of the same class as 
Burns, Ebenezcr Elliot, Fox, the Norwich weaver-boy, 
to say nothing of the Arkwrights, Smeatons, Brindleys, 
Chantrys, and the like, all rising out of the labour-class 
into the class of the thinkers and builders-up of English 
greatness. What is moreover singular, is, that be is 
another of the shoemaker craft, that craft which has pro- 
duced such a host of men of talent — as Hans Sachs, 
George Fox, Drew, Gifford of the * Quarterly,' and others. 
"Till three-and-twenty"* he says of himself, "he bent 
over the last and the awl, struggling against weak health 
and deprivation to acquire a knowledge of languages, — 
and his experience iii after life was, at first limited to 
the humble sphere of a schoolmaster, and never en- 
larged beyond that of a laborious worker on a news- 
paper." 

Here, then, we have a striking instance of what are, 
and are likely to be, the fruits of general education and 
mechanics' libraries. Genius, freed from the heavy 
clogs and bonds of ignorance, thus docs and will more 
and more developc itself in the labouring class, and not 
only distinguish its possessors, but add lich treasures 
to the national literature. If it wcie needful to con- 
vince us what a mass of information men of this des- 
cription will glean up, the present volume is a striking 
evidence of it. The author tells us that he has spent 
years in mastering languages as the keys of that know- 
ledge which he thirsted after; and the book abounds 
with proof of the success of his endeavours. He ap- 
pears to have revelled in history, ancient and modern. 
His acquirements in this department are quite amazing. 
It is probably this propensity to historic research which 
has suggested to him his subject — " The Purgatory of 
Suicides," certainly a singular one. As a subject, we 
should say that it is rather curious than poetical ; and 
although he has contrived to invest it with features and 
circumstances of grandeur, yet we must at the same 



time declare, that it is not the legitimate matter of the 
subject, but the introductions to each book, which are 
the truly poetical portions of the volume. These are 
full of passion, and sentiment of the highest poetical 
character. They are, as we have said too, full of the 
spirit and tendencies of the present times. They are 
the actual produce of that spirit and tone of the great 
mass of the population of this country, which, under 
the influence of circumstances, good and evil, and of 
intellectual advance, are so interesting and so impor- 
tant for us to contemplate. They speak out to us what 
is passing in the depths of the popular mind. We do not 
hesitate to affirm, that these introductions stamp Tho- 
mas Cooper as a genuine poet of a high order. They place 
him at once beside that man of iron, Ebenezer Elliott. 
They are fraught with fire, power, tenderness, and a 
deep spirit of speculation on man and his prospects. 
We will briefly enumerate these striking exordia. The 
first is a call on the enslaved to free themselves, 
couched in terms such only as those who feel the wrongs 
and the oppressions of life are stimulated to use ; and 
in pursuing the review of which, the poet is tempted 
to ask himself, "Is life worth having?" This is the 
natural prelude to the great theme of his volume; and 
he soon finds himself voyaging through strange scenes, 
in company with a host of suicides. Like John Bun- 
yan, he repeats the dream at will, and thus enters 
into the society of all the celebrated suicides of 
all ages. It is not till we are led by his de- 
monstrations, that we become fully sensible of what 
a mighty host the suicidal portion of our race con- 
sists, and what a startling number of great names it in- 
cludes. From the earliest age to the present, and in 
every country of the globe, men, and some, too, of high 
genius, fortune, and powers, have laid violent hands on 
themselves. Sardanapalus, Saul, Zimri, Achitophel, 
Eleazer Maccabeus, Ajax, Lycurgus, Charondas, The- 
mistocle8, Zeno, Demosthenes,Cleombrotus,Appius Claud- 
ius, Marc Anthony, Nero, Otho, Maximian, Mithridates, 
Lucretius, Brutus, Fompey, Lucan, Cato, Curtius, Caius 
Gracchus, Juba, Hannibal, Apicius, Sophonius Tigelli- 
nus, Fetronius Arbiter, Atticus the friend of Cicero, 
Vibius Yirius, with Sappho, Dido, Forcia, Arria, the 
wife of Asdrubal the Carthaginian, and numbers of other 
women. These names, taken without regard to order 
of time, and merely as they present themselves to the 
memory, are but a mere indication of the thousands in 
ancient times who fled from life by their own hand. 
The Greek and Roman annals abound with distin- 
guished suicides. In every succeeding period, down to 
our own day, spite of the grand truths and awful 
warnings promulgated in Christianity, the case is the 
sarrie. Fontalba, Yilleneuve, Condorcet, Roland, Mar- 
shal Berlhier, Pltion, Chatterton, Castlereagh, Romilly, 
Whitbread, etc. These have their numbers swelled to 
vast hosts by being — 

With sages blended, 

Uncrowned, nnsceptered, all their naught looks ended, 

With bards, and workers oat of human weal, 

And patriots who in lofty deed transcended 

Their fellows. Ghosts of erring zeal 
For faiths fantastic, creeds incomprehensible, 

And cruel idol-worship, whom I saw 
Climbing the mount of vanity, — the wild 
Lone dweller in the cave, whose rage with awe 
I witness'd 'mong his snakes — the poet-child 
With his lamenting harp, who wept, exiled 
To forest solitude, — the tuneful choir 
Of bards who walked the grove — the band who toiled 
For aye, to kindle the fierce fatal fire 
Of soul wherewith France lit the devastating pyre 

Of Liberty, — a moiety of the ghosts 
Who idly lay along the beach i' th' land 
Of sloth and devastation, — sorrow's hosts. 

Book x. p. 327. 



Of every age, and every mortal dime 
They were ; and 'twas appalling their array 
To view, and think of nations choosing crime 
Of suicide,—- hastening themselves to slay,— 
Rather than be their butoherous brethren's prey ! — 

Book viii. p. 271. 

But this awful spectacle has led us from our immedi- 
ate object. The introduction to the second book is an 
invocation to the poetic spirits of England, and con- 
tains a splendid eulogium on Milton, one of the noblest 
to be found in any author. The next is an apostrophe 
to the sun, but turns into a pathetic and beautiful tri- 
bute to the author's mother. The fourth book is opened 
with a very poetical address to the robin, but speedily 
turns as the poor man's thoughts, especially those of the 
agricultural labourer now do, from the amenities of 
nature to the crushing miseries of his condition. 

Alas, poor bird ! thy lay 
And all its sweetness is forgot ; their want 
Of bread hath banished thoughts of Robin's chaunt : 
The children plenty know no more ; and Love 
And Gentleness have fled from hunger's haunt : — 
Fled is all worship for fair things that rove 
Among fair flowers — worship in young hearts sweetly wove. 

Fair Nature charms Jiot; fellowship of song 
And beauty, — germs from which grow, for the good 
Reverence, and for the frail — though wrong — 
Pity and tenderness ;— all these the rude 
Chill breath of Want hath stifled in the bud ; 
And beggar quarrels for their scanty crust 
Mow fill the bosoms of the lean, dwarfed brood, 
The peasant-father — sprung from sires robust — 
Beholds at home, and wishes he were laid in dust ! 

Ah ! darling Robin, — thou wilt soon behold 

No homes for poor men on old England's shore : — 

No homes but the vile gaol, or viler fold 

Reared by new rule to herd the " surplus poor." — p. 181. 

Book the fifth opens with an apostrophe to night, and 
what is the night to which the mind of the poor is ir- 
resistibly turned ? It is not that of the fair moon, and 
the deep blue vault of heaven brilliant with stars, but 
the night of short rest from the wheel and the ill-paid 
loom. 

Darkness ! thy sceptre still maintain, — for thou 
Some scanty sleep to England's slaves dost bring ; 
Leicester's starved stockingers their misery now 
Forget ; and Manchester's pale tenderling, — 
The famished factory-child, — its suffering 
A while exchangeth for a pleasant dream ! 
Dream on poor infant wretch ! mammon may wring 
From out thy tender heart, at the first gleam 
Of light, the life-drop, and exhaust its feeble stream ! 

Book the sixth begins with an execution, and calls 
forth the anathemas of the poet of the poor on the state 
of the criminal laws, and on capital punishment. Lon- 
don, with its splendour and its misery, its mammon 
worshippers and its strange regions of wretchedness and 
guilt, opens with a powerful but lurid picture the seventh. 
The commencement of the eighth book is a grand hymn 
to the progress of knowledge, religious information, 
and to the glory of the great men who have been the 
devoted labourers of love and human happiness. This 
one portion is a superb and beautiful outpouring of a 
poetry worthy of the highest name in the art, making 
us almost unjust to its real author by causing us to 
forget that he is a poor and self-taught man, the son of 
a poor woman who 

toiled to win her child a crust 
And fainting, still toned on. 

Book the ninth begins with an address to woman, of 
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equal beauty, and in its first stanzas presents another 
'wringing reality, not uncommon in the life of the poor. 

>Tis woman's voice ! woman in wailful grief, 
Joined by her babe's scarce conscious sympathy. 
Thy wife hath come to take her farewell brief, 
Gaunt felon ! Brief and bitter must it be 
For thy babe's mother, since the wide salt sea 
Must roll, for life, its deep, dark gulph between 
Thee, convict, and that form of agony ! 
Poor wretched thing ! well may she wail, I ween, 
And wring her hands, and wish that she had never been ! 

" Let me have one last kiss of my poor babe !" 
He saith, and clingeth to the grate. Oh ! how 
The turnkey's answer will his bosom stab ! 
" Away 1 we open not the bars !" and lo ! 
They push him rudely back ! he may not know 
What baleful bliss it is to clasp a child 
Or wife, ere one must yield them to life's woe. 
Oh! little had that kiss his grief beguiled. 
But rather, filled his soul with after throes more wild. 

She falnteth ! yet awakes to moan and weep ! 
How little didst thou think that smiling morn 
Thou didst, so early and so eager, peep 
Into thy mirror, and thy breast adorn 
With virgin-rose, so soon the sorrow-thorn 
Would there have pierced, and thou, in two short years, 
Would see thy husband in that dress of scorn, 
And thou, a widowed bride, a thing of tears, 
From that stern grate, forlorn, to meet the world's rude jeers ! 

p. 288. 

The tenth and last book opens with an invocation to 
liberty, in which, after a scarifying appeal to Lord 
Brougham, as the author of the New Poor Law Act, by 
the apt epithet of "Harlequin Demosthenes," he breaks 
out into a jubilant assurance of the triumph of freedom. 
This we must take as our last quotation because it de- 
monstrates the operation of that salutary change of 
opinion amongst the Chartists, which has led them to 
abandon the fatal dream of physical force, and to rely, 
like enlightened men, on the omnipotence of moral 
power and knowledge. 

O ! not by changeling, tyrant, tool, or knave, 
Thy march, blest liberty ! can now be stayed ! 
The wand of Guttemburg— behold it wave ! 
The spell is burst ! the dark enchantments fade 
Of wrinkled ignorance ! 'Twos she betrayed 
Thy first born children, and so oft threw down 
The mounds of Freedom. Lo ! the Book its aid, 
Hath brought ! the feudal serf— though still a clown, 
Doth read ; — and where his sires gave homage, pays, — a frown. 

The sinewy artisan, — the weaver lean, — 
The shrunken stockinger,— tho miner swarth,— 
Read, think, and feel ; and in their eyes the sheen 
Of burning thought betokens thy young birth 
Within their souls, blythe Liberty*! That earth 
Would thus be kindled from the humble spark, 
Ye caught from him of Ments, and scattered forth,— 
Faust, — Koster, — Caxton !— not " the clerk," 
Himself could prophecy in your own mid-age dark ! 

And yet, O liberty ! these humble toilers, 
Tho true foundation for thy reign begun. — 
Aye, and while throne-craft decks man's murderous spoilers, 
While feverous power mocks the weary sun, 
With steed throned effigies of Wellington, 
And columned piles to Nelson, — Labour's child 
Turns from their haughty forms to muse upon 
The page by their blood -chronicle defiled ;— 
Then, bending o'er hi* toil, weighs well the record wild. j 

Aye, they are thinking,— at the frame and loom, , 

At bench, and forge, and in the bowelled mine ; 
And when the scanty hour of rest is come, 
Again they read,— to think and to divine, 



How it hath come to pass, that toil must pine 
While sloth doth revel ; — how the game of blood 
Hath served their tyrants ; how the scheme malign 
Of priests hath crushed them ; and resolve doth bud, 
To band — and to bring back the primal brotherhood. 

What though awhile the braggart-tongued poltroon, 
False demagogue, or hireling base, impede 
The union they affect to aid ? Bight soon 
Deep thought to such " conspiracy" shall lead, 
As will result in a successful deed — 
Net forceful, but fraternal : for the past 
Hath warned the Million that they must succeed 
By will, and not by war. Yet to hold fast 
Men's rage when they are starving— 'tis a struggle vast ! 

A struggle that were vain unless the Book 
Had kindled Ught within the toiler's soul, 
And taught him though 'tis difficult to brook 
Contempt and hunger, — yet he must controul 
Revenge, or it will leave him more in thrall. 
The pike, — the brand,— the blaze, — his lesson saith, 
Would leave Old England as they have left Gaul— 
Bondaged to sceptred cunning.. Thus their wrath 
The Million quell, but look for right with firmest faith. 

p.p. 307— 8. 

Thomas Cooper left Stafford Gaol on the 4tn of May, 
1845, when he was just turned 40 years of age, being 
born on the 20th of March, 1805, and'eonsequently at the 
present time turned 43. He came to London with his 
manuscripts, as described in the preface to the " Purga- 
tory," but was unable to get out his poem tfll the Sep- 
tember following. Its immediate success was greatly 
promoted by a generous review in the" Britannia," a Con- 
servative newspaper, and supposed to be written by Dr. 
Croly. The " Eclectic" and others immediately follow- 
ed, and the merit of the poem, once made known, se- 
cured its own acknowledgment. In two months after 
this appeared, a prose work, called " Wise 8aws and 
Modern Instances," consisting chiefly of stories of coun- 
try life, and giving many startling insights into the real 
condition of the working classes of this country. In 
January 1846, he also published a poem entitled " The 
Baron's Yulo Feast," which had been written previous 
to the Purgatory. 

An unfortunate turn in the affairs of his publisher 
stopped the issue of other works for which he had 
agreed. In the following summer Mr. Cooper was en- 
gaged on Douglas Jerrold's paper, and made a tour of 
the manufacturing districts and the North of England, 
to collect materials for a series of articles, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper under the title of " The Con- 
dition of the People of England." 

In November 1846, he returned to London, and com- 
menced lecturing at the National Hall, where he deli- 
vered the " Two Orations against taking away Human 
Life under any circumstances." They contain his 
avowal of having entirely given up physical force doc- 
trines, and his most explicit maintainance of the sacred - 
ness of human life. He has continued to lecture at tho 
National Hall on almost every subject of history, sci- 
ence, morals, and government, to thronged audiences, 
up to within a very few weeks of this date. He has al- 
so delivered discourses on the lives and characters of 
Men of Genius, History, Poetry, etc., at various Lite- 
rary Institutions, in particular at the Parent Mechanics' 
Institute, Southampton-buildings, at the City of Lon- 
don and City of Westminster Institutions, the St. John 
Street Institution, etc. He has also repeatedly sup- 
plied the place of the eloquent "W. J. Fox, at his chapel 
at South-place, Finsbury, on Sunday mornings during 
his illness or absence; and has contributed various pa- 
pers to this Journal, •• Jerrold's Magazine," and other 
periodicals. Lately he has, moreover, published two 
songs, the music to which he composed in Stafford Jail ; 
that to the " Minstrel's Song " being a minor, and reck- 
oned by musical judges to display real musical taste. 



It will be seen that Thomas Cooper is still a hard 
worker— the especial fate of the author in London. The 
labour hu performs would be a large amount for a man 
of strong habit and robust health, but in Thomas Coo- 
per's case, this labour is performed with a constant 
struggle with ill health, debility, and neuralgia, the fruit 
of jail confinement. The difficulty with which he pur- 
sues his lecturing from this cause would perhaps, how- 
ever, never be suspected by those who listen to the fervent 
addresses which often, for two hours together, he pours 
out. 

But it is the fate of almost every man of the present 
day who devotes himself to the pursuits of literature, 
and the advancement of political freedom to have to per- 
form nearly as much toil as a steam-engine. Thomas 
Cooper, like too many of us, has to labour for his bread 
while ho labours also for the public cause, and we regret 
that he has to suffer the Purgatory of Martyrs, in the 
legacy of prison pains, as well as the daily arduous 
strife of existence, when he would otherwise be able to 
devote himself to healthful reflection, and work out his 
long projected twin-epic of " The Purgatory of Suicides," 
The Paradise of Martyrs, a noble and glorious subject. 

We may conclude this notice by stating, that Thomas 
Cooper has no children, but a most amiable and intelli- 
gent wife, who, however, suffers from constant ill health. 
He is careful always to proclaim his adherence " to his 
own order" — the Working Class, and we believe the 
warmest wish of his heart, is that for which he is con- 
stantly labouring, to see them achieve what he conceives 
to be their rights. 



LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

(For Howitfs Journal.) 

No. III. 

the r"l a c a 11 d s op f a h i s . 

Dear Fmends, 

Paris is quite papered with placards. 
Its walls are inspired with mind, not only with the sa- 
cred words, Libert £, Eoalitf, Frateunitt, which 
are gloriously prominent on every public edifice, not 
only in those mementos to tyrants which must have an 
eternal existence) but also with those signs of daily 
life, with those pulses of intellectual movement which 
wc count by the minute, and which assuredly show that 
the grand heart of Paris beats quick, and that its throbs 
are magnificently momentous. Well will it be for the 
Belahazzars of the earth, if they will read its hand- 
writing on the walls. Well would it be for all to mark 
as one can in Paris, how the overthrow of a lethargic 
monarchy quickens, and warmly vivifies the intellectual 
life of a people. 

First of all, for the sake of distinction, printed upon 
white paper, we see the proclamations of the Provisional 
Government, with its splendid array of names of Euro- 
pean reputation, upon the walls of Paris. These with 
their beneficent ordinances have already been made 
known by the British journals. Two recent ones I will, 
however, notice. The first is one which decrees the 
gratuitous, opening of one of the theatres, under the 
name of the TMatr* de la Rejmbliqti*, to the poorest ci- 
tizens. - It is well to be known that this theatre is in- 
tended principally to produce the popular anthems. The 
second is the decree that the English workmen should 
leave France. Let not the working classes of England 
think this harsh. France is engaged in the organisation 
of her national industry on a national basis, as an ex- 
ample to other nations. She has assuredly enough to 
do to serve her own sons, without being burthened with 
those who have no right to claim that which her 



children hare won. Let Englishmen demand the right 
to live by work at home, and then when each nation has 
rightly organized its own industry, nationality may 
cease, and the world become one wide workshop, free in 
common to all. The justice of this position every en- 
lightened English workman must admit. Let no ear 
then be open to the temptations of that foul war-spirit, 
which some, for their own interest, would endeavour on 
the ground of this decree to instil into the minds of the 
labouring classes of England. The true interest of both 
peoples is one — the national employment in their own 
country of the members of each nation. The working 
classes of both France and England have not only the 
same interests, but are also embued with the same poli- 
tical and social views. In vain then, will the war-cry 
be raised. I am as safe here as in London. The Revo- 
lution is not finished, but perfect order reigns in Paris, 
although citizens without uniform guard us ; and this 
order will continue, even through further changes. Let 
not the press of England be believed when it says the 
contrary. Its falsehoods have already been infamous. 
It has far from truly read the Placards of Paris. 

These placards surround the proclamations of the Go- 
vernment, with a rainbow of all colours. On that wall 
yet blackened with the discharge of the murderous mus- 
ketry of a dead and drivelling despotism, now shine the 
placards of each arrondissement calling their several in- 
habitants to prepare for the election of the National 
Guards. Here a colonel offers himself for re-election on 
the ground of his past patriotism, in a green aMche. 
There a captain calls for support to his candidature 
through a pink paper. Fortunate the people, who 
choose their military, for soldiers must then become the 
organs of order, and not the delegates of despotism ! 

Financial affairs have produced a host of projects in 

Super, which would suit the Birmingham brotherhood, 
ne convenient citizen produces a plan by which he 
would make France rich in eight days. The project for 
a property tax by its side is, however, nearer the pur- 
pose. Assuredly, though we have had change and 
plenty, a certain change is not now always to be ob- 
tained, except for gold, which one can ever easily get 
rid of. The people of Paris, however, are not paralyzed 
by the difficulty. Bravely has it brought out that sacred 
sacrifice of theirs which is not bounded by the barri- 
cades, but is as universal as the heart. They come for- 
ward — that canaille, as Louis Philippe's silly son deno- 
minated them, in his anxiety for cannon — they come 
forward, God's hands as they really are — those working 
men of Paris, with their shoemakers' soils, with their 
plaistercrs* pennies, with the centimes of their carpen- 
ters, and with the francs of their /ree-masons, with the 
wages of their, days works, and oner them as a holy of- 
fering, as true tithe, to the Provisional Government, the 
political priesthood of the nation. The other classes, 
too, are following their example. With such faith as 
this, what fear for commercial credit ! When the heart 
coins money the mint can never fail. 

The clubs, however, are the great placarders of Paris. 
Everywhere, where a placard could by possibility ap- 
pear, they have papered the plaister with their prints. 
Some proclaim their principles. Others call upon the 
citizens to accord them their support, and others again 
make known the hours and the places of their meetings. 
The clubs thus convened in Paris are most numerous — 
they are ubiquitous. Every arrondisscment has one. 
There is the club of the National Guard. There is the 
club of the Independants; not like those, however, who 
fought with Cromwell, for our Commonwealth, as not 
only seekers but soldiers of the Lord — but political in- 
dependants, preaching no party, but wishing to weigh 
all things. There is the club of the Marais, meeting, I 
believe, in the house where Marat dwelt. The Girondist 
Club is not resuscitated, without Lamartine and his 
friends represent it. That, however, cannot be the case. 
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The Gironde, represented the sentimental phase of Re- 
publicanism, and Lamar tine and the Government are 
pledged to practical measures of industrial organization. 
The treacherous Times need not, therefore, he so sure 
that the author of the " History of the Girondists," will 
share the fate of his heroes, for Lamartine could appre- 
ciate the good in Robespierre, as well as in Brissot or 
Roland. Although, however, the Plain has no name in 
the clubs, the Mountain has. There is both the Club de la 
Montague and the Club des Jacobins. Their names even are 
important. The signers of the placard of the latter state, 
that they " would resuscitate those heroic Montagnards 
who descended into the tomb with vanquished liberty." 
They subjoin the important addition that they would do 
this pacifically, and that, God will judge. In fact, there 
has been great pacific progress since '93, and whatever 
the name, no club of '48 can have its exact counterpart, 
in any society existing during the reign of terror. For 
the rest, the placards have imprinted the names of clubs 
innumerable. We defer further speaking of them, as we 
wish to visit them, with our readers in a special letter. In 
noting the preaching of the placards it was impossible, 
however, to omit them. 

The religious movement, moreover, has not disdained 
the bill-sticker. In a land of transubstantiatiou it 
would have been indeed unwise lo eschew the paste. 
The "Wafer-God, however, is at a discount in the pla- 
cards at Paris. The placards are Protestants. A Pro- 
testant Association, under the name of the Society for 
the Application of Christianity to Social Questions, is ac- 
tively useful. Liberty in worship is proclaimed. The 
pastor and the priest, in their past preachings on the 
Republic are placarded in comparison together. By the 
side of these placards of Protestants, however, there is 
one calling for the formation of a French Catholic 
Church, on somewhat Unitarian opinions, and another 
convoking the Club of Free Thinkers. Thus Protestant- 
ism will soon need a definition in France, as it some- 
times does elsewhere. 

The placards of the foreign democrats residing or ren- 
dezvousing at Paris are also numerous. These alone 
are sufficient to show to those who disdain not in their 
arrogant blindness to read the hand-writing on the wall, 
that this Revolution of '48 is but commenced, and that it 
will be not only French but European. First there came 
the appeals of Swiss, Germans, Belgians, English, Ne- 
groes, Poles, Portuguese, and Spaniards, convoking 
their countrymen to assemble together, and render their 
adhesion to the Provisional Government. These were 
quickly followed by placards announcing that Belgians, 
Germans, and Poles, were forming legions to march for 
the recovery of their own rights in their own countries. 
These again, were but the leaders of other proclamations 
calling for arms, money, and assistance. Then came 
the announcement that a Belgian battalion had departed 
by the northern railway. Then the placard that the 
Germans were about starting for Vienna. Lastly, the 
Polish proclamation — " Order reigns on the banks of 
the Seine. Let it reign also on the banks of the Tistula. 
Poland shall become more than a name. The Republic 
will make the tour of the world. Vive la Republique 
Beige! Vive la Republique tTAllemande! Vive la Re- 
publiqtte Pohnnaise! Vive la France! " 

Other placards are deeper, or more bizarre, less na- 
tional and more individual. One placard announces a 
new planetary calender. Another bears the simple 
words — " The moral sense of the country asks for a law 
of divorce." Glorious generosity is in others. An ex- 
empt invalid calls upon those like himself to assist the 
military service of their country, by clothing the Na- 
tional Guard. A foreign physician, offers from the feel- 
ing of fraternity to apply medicaments, and to heal the 
diseases of the poor, free of fee. The working artists 
of Paris proclaim that they are ready to build a Palace 



of the People at Paris for soldiers' rations. Such are 
some of the sunbeams on the walls: 

Lastly, the placards of the press must not be forgot* 
ten. The Revolution has most immensely quickened in- 
tellectual life, not only in the clubs, but also in the pul- 
pit and the press. * New pamphlets are placarded every 
hour. Prominent above all others is the placard of 
Louis Blanc's work on " The Organization of Industry." 
In its 5th edition, it has still an extraordinary sale, and 
no less than six works with a similar title help to paper 
the walls with placards. George Sand is also publish- 
ing pamphlets in the form of letters, the first of which 
is entitled "Yesterday and To-day." and by the pla- 
cards we likewise learn that Lamennais is editing a pa- 
per, and Michelet is the president of a club. In fact, 
pamphlets are prolific — newspapers numberless. The 
booksellers must all be republicans. The mental pulse 
of the Revolution beats incessantly. The print ere must 
become princes — the authors not anybodies. The press 
of Paris demands, however, a more serious notice than 
the placards of Paris can help to give. Glory, however, 
to those placards which print the walls, with the warm 
letters of active brains ! Glory to them which are the 
hand-writing on the wall to the Belshazzars of the earth! 
Let me leave them now for awhile, and remain, until my 
next communication, which will be on the coming elec- 
tions, here, and in which I hope to show in some mea- 
sure how much the press of England has perverted the 
state of party in France, 

Yours very truly, 

GoODWYN BaRMBT. 

P.S.— In my introductory letter, what I stated of the 
tri-color was then historic and true. Since, with the 
view of preventing confusion, the Government has re- 
ordained the old arrangement. Difference, however, 
still remains. 
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the election8 in france. 

Dear Friends, 

As the English journals have by this time 
made known, the general elections in France have been 
postponed to April 23, and the meeting of the National 
Assembly to May 4. The cause of this postponement 
has been misinterpreted by a few here, and this mis- 
interpretation will be widely re-echoed by the majority 
of the British papers, ever ready as they arc to mislead 
the public, when a movement of positive progress is at 
stake. They will say, or rather they will have said by 
the time this reaches you, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment has postponed tne elections and the National As- 
sembly, that it might the longer maintain its power, and 
preserve its revolutionary dictatorship. This however 
is wrong; it is a delusive idea, and one calculated in- 
juriously to mislead the English mind. The true cause 
of the postponement of the elections is a simple one. 
Although it is certainly the case, that the democratic 
clubs have worked for the postponement of the elections, 
because they were aware that unless the intelligence of 
the people generally, was awakened to the true interests 
of the commonwealth, which required time for its ac- 
complishment, that the influence of the counter-revolu- 
tionists would be injuriously exercised on the votes of 
their dependants ; yet still the Provisional Government, 
however natural, politic, or right, it might have been, 
have not allowed themselves to be influenced, in favour 
of this movement, and their own apparent interests. 
With a glorious self denial, Lamartine, and his bright 
band of colleagues, have nobly abided by their first de- 
claration, that they maintained their power, only until 
such time as a National Assembly could be constituted, 
and that then, unless the voice of the country other- 
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called them, they should be ready to retire, like 
new Cincinnati or Washingtons, into private life. Nor 
have they gone counter to this declaration in their pre- 
sent postponement of the elections, however it may be 
the interest of some to make it appear that such has 
been their course, and thus to damage the Republic in 
the eyes of other nations. In no wise has the Provi- 
sional Government been influenced by the ultra-revolu- 
tionary propaganda for postponement— in my own eyes 
a salutary if not necessary movement. In no wise 
either has the Provisional Government been anxious 
for their postponement, from the wish of longer retain- 
ing their present power, as their actual position is one 
of much more grave responsibility, than will be the 
functions which in every probability they will possess, 
in connection with the regulated and legally constituted 
authority, proceeding from the National Assembly. Men 
already, mostly of European reputation, they have no 
interest in the mere plaudits of the mob. Men of art, 
as they are, they have no natural love for anarchy, but 
the rather every preference, for order, harmony, and 
symmetry. It has not, then been for the causes as- 
signed that the Provisional Government has postponed 
the meeting and the election of the National Assembly, 
but from a much simpler consideration, a much plainer 
cause. The truth is, that the people of France, and 
even the inhabitants of Paris, have not been unprepared 
for universal suffrage — certainly not ! But they have, 
however, been wonderfully unprepared for the mode, 
the manner of its exercise. We that in England have 
had a larger electoral body than France has hitherto en- 
joyed, with the exception of the interval of '93, can scarcely 
conceive this. Such however is the plain matter of fact 
case. The French masses do not understand the ma- 
chinery of elections. I have verified this fact by eye- 
sight enquiry. In the department of the Seine, up to 
last Sunday, in the department in which popular, and 
populous Paris is situated, it was an absolute fact, that 
but one fourth of the population had registered their 
votes. Why was this ? Was it that the populace took 
no interest in the elections ? Most certainly not. Their 
congregated clubs, their processions, the evident excite- 
ment every where, clearly demonstrate the contrary. The 
true causes of the delay were, first, the ignorance of 
the people as to the electoral mode, and second, 
the insufficiency of the electoral machinery. In con- 
nection with the first cause we must keep in mind, 
that although France, to our shame, is now ahead of 
England on the suffrage point, that the French masses 
have on the whole been more unaccustomed to public 
meetings and popular elections than ourselves. Then 
the Provisional Government pressed with petitions and 
processions, and bothered with business on all sides, did 
not give sufficiently explicit explanations to the citizens, 
as to the mode of registering their votes. Thus there 
has been ignorance on one hand, and want of instruction 
on the other, in this matter. At the same time, under 
the second cause there has been deficiency. The elec- 
toral machinery itself has been insufficient. The Mairies 
have been appointed the offices of registration for the 
votes of the electors. Now these Mairies, organised for 
the purposes of municipal government, are not consti- 
tuted on a sufficiently large scale for the arrangements 
connected with a system of universal suffrage. Their 
staff of clerks has not been numerous enough to dis- 
patch, in the time at first fixed, the business of verifying 
and registering the votes. While the working hours of 
others have been shortened, theirs have been increased, 
and yet the day has not been long enough to perform 
their business. Thus in fine the electoral mode has 
been imperfectly understood, and ihe electoral machi- 
nery inefficiently arranged. It is these causes and 
these alone, which have compelled the Provisional Go- 
vernment to postpone the elections. They have not 
bean postponed by it, under the influence of ultra-revolu- 



tionary propaganda, or from the wish to preserve power, 
but simply because the elections could not be proceeded 
with, as the votes could not be registered within the 
time first given. Let those journals which in England 
have published the contrary, reprint this letter, and thus 
help to undeceive the British public on this point. Let 
those who blame the Provisional Government for the 
inefficiency of their electoral machinery, do better them- 
selves, under similar circumstances. 

The elections of Paris will of course have consider- 
able influence on the general elections in France. It 
will therefore be interesting in England to know who 
are the candidates proposed by the people themselves, 
for the Parisian representation. We compile a list 
of them, which is a junction of two lists, considerably 
accordant, presented by V Atelier, Albert's paper, and 
La Fraternite, another journal of the working men. 
These lists propose to proportion the representation of 
Paris, in the following manner : — 
1st. The Members of the Provisional Government 11 
2nd. The Chiefs of Schools of Societary Science, 

and Literary Men 9 

3rd. Working-men — chiefs of their class 14 

34 

The individuals selected as candidates, to carry out 
these two last proportions, proposed for the representa- 
tion of Paris, are as follows: — 

1st. Chiefs of Societary Schools and Literary Men. 

Lamennais, author of the " Words of a Believer." 

Pierre Leroux, editor of the Revue Independante. 

Beranger. 

Considerant, chief editor of the Democratic Pacifique. 

Eugene Sue. 

Cabet, editor of the Populaire. 

Buchez. 

Chwrass^T 10 } Advocates of *<* accused in April. 
2nd. Working-men— chiefs of their class. 

Perdriguier, author of " Works on Association." 

Bernard, politically punished in 1839. 

Leroy, founder of a Working Man's Association. 

ftavary, late editor of the Tribune dee Proletaires, 

Hubert, a political prisoner. 

Launette, an active democrat. 

Adam, late director of the Liberateur. 

Berard, treasurer of the Fund for Political Prisoners. 

Martin, one of the editors of La Revue Independante, 

Warhy, sentenced for Trades* Unions. 

The list is thus left with a deficiency of four working- 
men candidates. It is probably, however, as good a 
programme of popular representation as could be pre- 
sented to Paris. At the head of the lists the names of 
all the members of the Provisional Government are 
rightly placed.. Their election as deputies for Paris, 
will be a glorious act of ratification of the Revolution 
of February 24, and a startling declaration of adhesion 
to the Republic. The chiefs of the schools of societary 
science, and the literary men who have battled for de- 
mocracy, are also rightly pointed out as proper candi- 
dates to the population of Paris. The problem of in- 
dustrial organization insists now upon a speedy solution, 
and who so fit to assist in solving that upon which the 
Republic depends, as those who for years have made 
a duty of its study. Literary men moreover, are as 
much producers and labourers, as any other working 
class. It is good, however, that working men are likewise 
proposed as candidates for Parisian representation, 
whose hands have laboured not only with the pen, but 
even physically, who so well as ihey themselves can tell 
of the sufferings, the wrongs, the wants, the wishes, and 
the rights of their own order ? Who so well as those, who 
have themselves experienced them, can describe the 
miseries which result from the lack of labour, and 
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point out, by the side of the errors of competition, the 
necessities for an organization of industry? A cer- 
tain class of minds may sneer at the idea that working- 
men should take part in a deliberative assembly ; but 
hereditary rulers have never practically shown any fit- 
ness for their task no more than they have brought for- 
ward any right or reason for their peculiar possession 
of legislative functions. On the whole the proportion of 
candidates adopted by the movement party of Paris is well 
adapted for a fair representation of its intellectual life, 
and the names of the candidates proposed in the two 
lists which we have amalgamated into one, are most 
probably the best selection which could have been made, 
both for the future, and for the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. 

Before concluding this letter, however, let mc endea- 
vour to disabuse the public mind in England, on another 
point in connection with the general elections in France. 
The impression attempted to be given by your leading 
British journals, is, that in and after the elections, Paris 
will dictate to the provinces. " That city," says the 
Times of the 25th, " has entirely assumed or usurped 
the sovereignty of France." Nothing is more false 
than this. It is not in Paris alone, that the rule of Louis 
Philippe was opposed. Look back and remember, the 
historic struggle nt Lyons, the second city of France, 
and of whose working classes Albert is now the repre- 
sentative in the Provisional Government. Did the ban- 
quet at Dijon do nothing to sympathise with the Parisian 
propagand ? Was the attack at Amiens less fierce than 
the outbreak at Paiis? Has not the Republic been 
everywhere proclaimed through France? Yet still in 
spite of this, the implication intended, is that Paris has 
not only usurped authority over the provinces, but also 
that the Parisian population will dictate to the provin- 
cial delegates. Such indeed are the injurious insinu- 
ations of several articles in the Times which thence 
prophecies, " a struggle, not with the partizans of roy- 
alty, for they have lost all hope, but with a republic, in 
which the intelligence of the country would be fairly 
represented, and a most unmitigated democracy." The 
serpent-like guile of insinuations like this, must glance, 
through all its folds of green and gold, upon the honest 
eye. These treacherous things would prodnce the very 
processes which they pretend to deprecate. They assume 
division for the purpose of dividing. Nothing would 
better please the Times than such a denouement, as it 
prophecies. It reminds of a reign of terror, that it may 
again ensue, and despotism once more be installed. The 
Paris of '48 is not however the Paris of '93. There 
are now, other great cities in France, as well as Paris. 
France has now her Manchester and her Birmingham, 
as well as her London. Paris, will of course, influence 
the provinces ; a metropolis ever must, but her influ- 
ence will he legitimate — the example of intelligence, 
not the dictatorship of terror. Her own list of popu- 
lar candidates is a guarantee, versus the Times, for the 
intelligence of her democracy. Is not the department 
of the Seine, moreover bound, like the other electoral dis- 
tricts of the provinces to a proportion of the national 
representation? Besides, the work of '48 is different 
from that of '93. In '93 it was confiscation— destruc- 
tion. In '48 it is construction-— organization. Terror 
was demanded by the one— intelligence is required by 
the other. With false-playing journals like the Times, 
however, the wish is father to the thought, and should 
opposition incense a people, it might rank as a prophecy. 
Now, thank God, the contrary is the case. We move 
on as harmoniously as may be expected, amid such im- 
mense obstacles. Let the elections pass off well, and 
practical minds be brought to bear upon the organiza- 
tion of industry, and the Republic is safe. " Now pray 
we for our country/' and now, until my next letter, I 
remain, Tours sincerely, 

GhxnrwYX Babmby. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension of tub English Manupaotuhiko System, 
by which men aft! wobxed up into malefactors. 



Thb Mbldbum Family. 

( Continued from page 235.) 

Meldrum went silently in the track of his compa- 
nion, who ploughed his way through the densest masses 
of brushwood, and over bogs and ditches, till they 
struck into an open ridinp, which led them to a gate 
on the opposite side of the wood to which they had en- 
tered. Here the stranger said in a low voice — " Ahal 
now I perceive where we are ;" and advancing cauti- 
ously, he crossed the gate to reconnoitre, and then tell- 
ing Meldrum all was right, they struck across the coun- 
try over hedge and ditch for a full mile, when they came 
out upon a highway. 

All here appeared as still and deserted as possible. 
Xot a straggler from the agricultural meeting, nor a po- 
liceman was to be seen or heard. The stranger began 
to stalk on at a good round rate. 
" Is this the way to Reading ?" demanded Meld rum. 
"To Reading!^ replied tie man, "God forbid! 
Would you run into the lion's mouth ? In that direction 
the Philistines are sure to be swarming. It would be 
impossible to enter the town before morning without 
being stopped and reconnoitred by the police, who will 
have been informed of what has passed on the common 
yonder by that cursed devil's invention, the telegraph. 
No, we must make for safer and more obscure quarters. 
Come along." 

Meldrum felt a repugnance to commit himself with a 
man of whom he knew nothing, and who might, for 
aught he could tell, be a spy ready to give him up 
for a reward. But the assurance of the fellow that he 
could do as he pleased, but for himself he should lose 
no time in running to earth, at length determined Mel* 
drum to follow, and away they hastened. Presently they 
turned out of the highway to the right into a narrow 
country lane, and after following this for some time, and 
then crossing several downs, they descended into a val- 
ley, and halted before a row of what appeared to Mel- 
drum, in the obscurity of the early morning, very mi- 
serable houses. Here the stranger flung a handful of 
sand at an upper window, the casement was presently 
opened, and a rough masculine voice demanded who was 
there. 

" Bales and a friend," was the reply — the window 
closed, the door soon afterwards opened, and Meldrum 
found himself in what appeared to be a public-house of 
none of the nicest aspect, and admitted by a man of al- 
most gigantic build, with immense black whiskers, and 
with an eye that scrutinized Meldrum so keenly, that it 
seemed to lay his very heart bare before him. His huge 
person, clad only in shirt and trowsers, appeared more 
colossal in its dimensions than it even was, and his 
night-cap covering his bushy head of jetty hair, made 
his coal-black whiskers the more striking. 
"All snug, Bates, I reckon," said the landlord. 
" I should think so, old fellow," replied Bates, for 
such was his name here, at least, — " but it will be snug- 
ger still when we have seen some supper and a good jo- 
rum of heavy wet." 

" Breakfast— you mean Joe," replied the landlord, as 
he thrust his bare feet into his shoes, which stood just 
under the oven, where he had palled them off ob going 
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to bed, and proceeded to fetch out some bread, cold meati 
and knives and plates. 

While the two arrivera got their supper, the landlord, 
who had fixed himself opposite to Meldrum, and scruti- 
nized his outward man very attentively, after first throw- 
ing an ironing blanket round himself, inquired where 
they had come from that evening — and received from 
Bates a circumstantial account of all that had taken 
place. As he related Meldram's part in the business, 
the huge man cast still more searching glances at him, 
and ejaculating only — " The devil ! "— The three seve- 
rally retired to their night's quarters. 

This place, to which Meldrum's guide had conducted 
him, was not deserving of the name of a village nor of a 
hamlet, but rather of a rookery. It consisted of two 
rows of houses, one on each side of the road, facing each 
other. They were of a very ordinary description, 
erected without the slightest regard to the picturesque, 
being all of one height, and as plain and bald as archi- 
tecture, or the want of it could make them. They had 
evidently been at some time the speculation of some ve- 
ry prosaic soul, and why he should have set them down 
just here, where there was no apparent occasion for 
them, would require perhaps to call their projector up 
from the dead to inform us of. Around were naked 
downs only traversed by a few shepherds, not one of 
whom took up his abode here. These two rows of mean 
houses staring at each other eternally, as if in wonder 
at their own location, were impressed with the most pal- 
pable marks of poverty and rudeness. The windows 
were broken, and the missing panes supplied by old 
rags, or hat crowns, or were pasted up with dirty pa- 
per. Before the doors were ash-heaps and other accu- 
mulations of nuisance. There were children of a dirty 
exterior to be seen playing in the street, if so it might 
be called, and the whole denoted that the inhabitants 
were of a low stamp. In fact, for the last two hundred 
years Twigg's-Houses had been • the notorious resort of 
thieves, tramps, wandering potters, and still more non- 
descript population. 

In the centre of one of the rows stood a public-house, 
bearing no resemblance to village ale-houses in general, 
but rather to a London gin-shop. This was the abode 
of the proprietor of the whole — no other than the large 
whiskered landlord, who admitted over night Bates and 
Meldrum. This landlord and proprietor was well known 
by the name of Captain Crick. There was a mystery 
about the man, and an unquestionable cleverness. He 
came here ten years ago. Twigg's-Houses were at that 
time almost deserted. The owner had absconded for 
debt The creditor, whoever he was, for he did not appear 
to be the mortgagee, had found so much trouble in col- 
lecting his black mail from the nomadic population as 
to have given up the task in despair. The thieves, beg- 
gars, tramps, potters, and the like, came and went at 
leisure. The public-house only was held by the cre- 
ditor, and retained as a sort of security for his debt. 
Here the carriers of calves, fowls, eggs, butter, and such 
commodities halted for the night on their journey from 
the lower country towards London, and this kept up a 
considerable trade in cheap beds, beer, suppers, and 
hay and stable room. 

In this state of things Captain Crick one day arrived 
at the inn, and staid there for some days. He professed 
to be retiring fiom the sea-faring line of business, and 
to want to settle in a thoroughly country retirement.. 
This place seemed to have peculiar charms for him — 
there is no accounting for tastes — and so he very soon 
installed himself as master of the inn, and it was spee- 
dily rumoured that he had made out the retreat of the 
proprietor, and had purchased the premises. In fact, 
very soon Mrs. Crick made her appearance, and took 
upon her the duties of landlady. Mrs. Crick was a wo- 
man of dimensions almost as Herculean as those of her 
husband. She was a handsome commanding woman of 



that class which pretends to be nothing but what they 
are— fine animals of the human species — enjoying lira 
in all the ordinary elements of life : having their own 
way very much, and exercising a strong will over all 
around them. Mrs. Crick took the whole management 
of the house, and Captain Crick of the rest of the 
houses. In her own sphere she ruled paramount — the 
captain never appeared to wish even to interfere with 
her sway, and she on her part never interfered with that 
of the captain. In his absence she collected the rents, 
but never pretended to know anything about the affairs 
of the property. 

This system had its conveniencies : for Twigg's-Houses, 
as we have said, were notorious all over the country for 
the character of its population, and were therefore not 
unfrequently honoured with the visits of police and 
constables, and sheriff's officers. It was said, that not 
only were the people thieves, but that Captain Crick 
himself was the grand receiver of all their stolen goods. 
Many a time had the Captain been summoned before 
magistrates to give an account of his tenants when they 
were charged with thefts, and neglect of payment of 
poor-rates, and the like. But on all these occasions, 
the captain declined placing himself in the position ei- 
ther of accuser or patron of his tenants. All he knew, 
he declared, regarding them was, that they paid their 
rents. That was his only concern, and that he attended 
to. If it was a case of poor-rates, he would ask the pa- 
lish authorities before the magistrates, why they did not 
collect their rates as he collected his rents, weekly. He 
protested that ho lost little or nothing ; but he could 
not take upon him the parish business to collect the 
poor-rates, or to be guarantee for them. 

" But the tenants are gone off without paying the 
rates," the magistrate would say, " and therefore you 
must pay them." 

" I beg your worship's pardon," would be the cap- 
tain's reply, " but the rates were due when the people 
were there — the officers should have seized on the goods 
— it is their neglect — I have nothing to do with it" 

The captain knew the law, and stood by it, and it 
stood by him. 

If it were a case of theft — the captain pleaded igno- 
rance—he did not concern himself with any doings of 
his tenants, except the paying of their rent. He never 
set himself up as a critic on the conduct of his neigh- 
bours, and he never would. God knew there was dis- 
honesty and wickedness in all ranks, and let God him- 
self judge it — he Captain Crick had enough to do with- 
out 

This the captain said with peculiar emphasis and 
shrugs of the shoulders, and expressive looks. It was a 
hopeless case, and constables and overseers soon grew 
tired of bringing the captain to the justice-room only 
for him to make them look very simple and ignorant of 
their own business. 

But the captain was said to be in reality the patron 
and receiver-general of the booty made by his tenants. 
If this were true* then the booty must have been of a 
kind very easily concealed, for defeated in all other re- 
spects, the police had made at least a score of searches 
by warrant of his premises, and invariably with the 
same success, that of finding — nothing. 

On all these occasions the captain was quite polite to 
them, and in his absence Mrs. Crick was equally so — 
saving that she gave them some sly cuts of the tongue— 
on their hunting of mares' nests, and suspicions of their 
honest neighbours, in which the captain never in- 
dulged. 

This had gone on for ten years. Twigg's-Houses had 
still the character of a rookery of thieves, and Captain 
Crick of their receiver-general — yet never had the au- 
thorities on a single occasion been able to fix a charge 
on the captain. There had been proved to have been 
some scores of thieves tenanting his houses, bat then, 
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what had the captain to do with that. It was his mis* 
fortune to have houses where it was not everybody that 
wanted them. He repeated it, he was no critic on any 
body, high or low (this was given with a nod and a 
shrug) — let the police look as sharp after the people as 
he did. 

Now we have been informed, however, though we 
publish it with caution, lest we should bring any unme- 
rited stigma on the captain, and act with less candour 
and fairness towards him than he did to the public — 
that is, setting ourselves up as critics on his conduct — 
that the captain had in his back court a certain most 
ingeniously contrived little crane and pulley by which 
any one in the secret could, by pulling a bell in a 
certain place have a basket let down at certain 
hours of nocturnal darkness, in which they could 
deposit anything of value occupying a small space 
only ; and that the basket drawn up again, would 
soon afterwards descend with a certain sum in it, 
the exchange for the goods. Now we have been in- 
formed that by this means, a great exchange went on 
between the duly initiated, and some Great Unknown. 
The initiated brought their goods, and received their 
money. From whom ? As the captain would say — God 
knows ! The captain nor any one else was ever seen 
in any such transactions. There never was a living soul 
who could charge him or any one else with receiving 
stolen goods — He never entered on any occasion into 
any bargains of the kind, or discourse on such subjects. 
The police had looked in this back court, but they never 
found any such crane, they only found the house well 
supplied with good capacious water spouts descending 
from the roof. They had examined the house, and ne- 
ver found any stolen or suspicious goods. If they were 
received — what became of them ? Let those answer who 
knew. 

But we have again heard, that out of Captain Crick's 
attics, you stepped upon his roof, and there found your- 
selves in a leaden gutter, between the front roof and the 
back roof, from which rose a wooden stage with steps 
up to it, from whence you could enjoy a splendid view 
over the country. The captain was fond of a breezy look- 
out. On this stage, however, stood a bench, which it 
has been whispered, turned upside down, made a little 
bridge, and this bridge pushed across from the gutter 
of Captain Crick's house, to a certain window in the 
end of the next house, that of the captain's trusty 
hostler, gave a ready means of escape for either good's 
or persons ; that in the hostler's attic, this bridge 
again became a seat, and gave a speedy means of ac- 
cess to the captain's roof when needed. 

Now, those who are too illiberal to follow the cap* 
tain's excellent system of not making themselves critics 
on their neighbours, declare, that as the stupid police 
never dreamed of examining at one and the same in- 
stant, the houses of both Captain Crick and his hostler, 
it was by the means of this bench, which was made 

A doable debt to pay, 
A bridge by night, a simple bench by day, 

that the captain contrived to elude all detection of his 
illicit deeds. So said those who were ungenerous 
enough to be critics. 

Well, for ten years had Captain Crick been lord and 
master of TwiggVHouses ; and entertainer of all the 
carriers, who, with fine flower-y-painted waggons, and 
peals of jingling bells came daily up the country laden with 
calves, butter, eggs, cheese, hay, straw, and sundry other 
commodities out of the farming districts, to the rail- 
way station, where they now unloaded their live stock, 
and more compressible articles, and left only the hay 
and straw bearers to proceed to London as in the olden 
time. These. men passed the night here, and thus there 
might be generally seen a throng of waggons standing 



about the public house at Twigg's-Houses, and the bleat- 
ing of calves and lambs was generally sonorously heard 
there. In the tap-room as sonorously resounded the 
voices of these smock frocked and ancle-booted carriers, 
who thumped their pewter pots on the tables before 
them, as a sign for the bar-maid to replenish them, 
while they sent up clouds of smoke from their pipes. 
In the midst of the settle, Captain Crick would gen- 
erally be found in earnest conversation with them, and 
at night often amused them with the relation of his sea- 
adventures. When you saw him dressed in his best, 
with his huge frock coat, his broad-brimmed, fierce 
looking hat, turned up quite briskly at the sides, and 
his enormous black beard, you imagined you saw some 
ferocious pirate or smuggler, that had boarded many a 
peaceful merchantman, and would sweep a score of 
6uch quiet people into the sea, as easily as he 
swept the flies off the table before him when they 
came to sip the ale spilled by the carriers. But we 
dont want to be critic on a man who was too magnan- 
imous to be a critic on any one else. All we know is, 
that Captain Crick, ever and anon, disappeared, on a 
journey into Cornwall, to visit his aged mother ! All 
honour to his filial piety 1 

Well, here were Bates and Meldrum housed. They 
slept in the same room, and early in the morning 
Bates commenced a conversation. He told Meldrum 
how delighted he was to find a man like him who was 
prepared to rouse the country in the only way it 
could be roused. That the people were too tame, and 
would all perish of starvation without taking any 
means to help themselves. That Meldrum had hit the 
right nail on the head — the only way was to carry fire 
through the country, and compel those who had the 
property at stake, to have things altered, and give de- 
cent wages. 

Meldrum, who had cooled down a good deal since the 
meeting last night, listened in silence and with strong 
repugnance to this counsel, and when Bates had done, 
expressed his doubts , whether he had not gone too 
far in his speech. That unless the whole of the agri- 
cultural people were prepared for such a plan, it would 
bring destruction on the few who adopted it, and that 
he was grieved to think, that scores might be suffering 
now from his own act last night. 

At this, Bates started up in bed, and casting a furi- 
ous look of astonishment on Meldrum, said, — 

" What ! are you a coward ? What ! are you afraid 
of doing what you have so strongly advised others to 
do? The devil, have I been taken in, in you? Are you 
a pigeon livered milksop, and not the man I took you 
for ? Did you not say that cruelty and injustice, the 
same cruelty and injustice which was grinding every 
other working man to death, had convinced you that 
nothing but fire and terror would be of any use in get- 
ting justice? Mark me, my man, you must speak out 
for I tell you, that either you show yourself all right 
and jannock, (bold and honest,) or I will be the first 
to put the bull-dogs on your heels !" 

Meldrum felt that he was committed. He had put 
himself into the power of a fellow of whom he knew 
nothing — and now he must go on, or be denounced at 
once to the law. For a moment a cold shiver went 
through him, and he cursed Ms folly for going to the 
meeting, and still more, for accompanying this man 
Jiere. But when he came to review his situation, and his 
prospects, to reflect that no doubt a description of his 
person would be widely circulated amongst the police, 
and that he was a marked man — he felt that there was 
nothing for him but to give tip tamely, or to carry out 
boldly the doctrine he had recommended, he resolved 
to do the latter, and told his companion so. 

" That's right, my man !" exclaimed Bates. " Then 
here goes for a grand campaign ! We two, who have 
nothing to hope from the people of property, but every - 
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thing to fear, will now make them know what it is to 
drive honest men to despair. They shall either relieve 
the miseries of the working people, or they shall know 
misery themselves." 

A bond dreadful, and devilish was now entered into 
by these two, to destroy and lay waste regardless of the 
merits or demerits of those on whom they committed 
their ravages — it was in their perverted minds sufficient 
that fear must do the work which neither ordinary 
justice, nor compassion, which neither law nor religion 
had done. The icy indifference of the educated 
and wealthy, had produced their natural fruits, wrong 
and indifference towards them in the victims of their 
system, and the devil entering into the souls of the op- 
pressed, made them regard themselves, not as evil, but 
as patriots and saviours. 

A mutual enquiry into each other's history here took 
place between the confederate incendiaries. They re- 
solved to open up their whole lives to each other. We 
know the story of Meldrum, let us now hear a few par- 
ticulars of that of Bates. 

{To be continued. J 



COBPORATION RESISTANCE TO THE WELL-BEING 
OP THE -WORKING CLASS. 

Thrre has not been for many years a measure pro- 
posed by Government so directly important to the 
working men of England, their wives, and families, as 
the Health of Towns' Bill. True, we all suffer from the 
present state of our towns as to sanitary matters, but it 
is on the poor — on the working class in general, that the 
intensity of the evil falls. It is they who are crowded 
into inconvenient dwellings, in narrow courts and lanes, 
uncleanscd, un drained, uncared for as to the common 
decencies of life, without pure air and without water. 
It is among them that fever rages, that life is shortened 
to nearly one half its average length, that infants are 
born to sicken and die, that widows are left to go into 
the union workhouse, because husbands are struck 
down by poison and pestilence in the prime of life, and 
among them that cholera, if it comes, will commit its 
ravages. But members of corporations arc comfortable 
burghers, tradesmen*- lawyers, or belonging to profes- 
sions of one kind or other. They live in substantial 
houses, and have the water laid on and the drains trap- 
ped. Their wives and children are well lodged and 
well fed, and if the air of the town seems not so plea- 
sant as might be wished, because the wind blows cer- 
tain unhealthy odours from the " poorer districts," they 
can go to the cottage in the country, or take lodgings 
at the sea-side. Corporations therefore say that towns 
arc all in an admirable state ; that nothing can be bet- 
ter; that to take the management out of their hands is 
centralization, and centralization they say is bad, and 
therefore they want to go on as they are, managing their 
own affairs, and continuing to have the power of spend- 
ing their own money as they like. 

M Yes, undoubtedly!" says the Report of the Health 
of Towns' Association, just published — 

" Yes, undoubtedly ! spend as much as you like. You will 
have perfect freedom In every extravagance you choose to in- 
dulge i:t with what is really yonr own money. It ia not pro- 
posed to impose the slightest restraint upon your freedom as 
Englishmen in this respect. The limitations in question are 
not upon the expenditure of your own, bat of other people's 
money." 

The Health of Towns' Association in this Report, just 



published, has furnished the complete solution of the 
mystery which brings about the present opposition to 
the bill so necessary to the well-being of the working 
class: — 

"The objections of the local administrators against interfer- 
ence with people's management of their " own affairs," have a 
very close and literal meaning, when the Chairman of a Court 
of Sewers is the possessor, of small tenements of a neglected 
class, which most require the excroise of compulsory powers 
against the owner ; when leading members of the local admi- 
nistrative body are householders whose charges for works of 
house-drainage most need regulation and reduction; or when, 
on a Paving Board, an influential member is the retired part- 
ner who holds the coutract for paving." 

An example of some of the common sources of the 
outcry may be taken from the evidence of the Secretary 
of the South Devon Sanitary Association. Speaking of 
the important town of Devonport, he says, — 

" Whilst engaged in making a report on the sanitary condi- 
tion of the town, a tradesman complained to me that the health 
of his family and workmen suffered, from a very large number of 
pigs being kept in a yard behind his house ; they were fed with 
offal from a slaughter-house adjoining, and a moro disgusting 
nuisance I never witnessed. I asked him why he did not com- 
plain. He said it would be useless; at the same time mention- 
ing the influence which would be brought to bear against him. 
I next asked why he did not appeal to his landlord. * That 
would be useless, too,' he replied, • as the pigs are his best te- 
nants.' The landlord, a butcher, u a commissioner." 

This gentleman gives three or four more instances 
quite as flagrant of commissioners having such vested 
interests as this in filth and fever, and says they might 
be multiplied ad infinitum, as proofs of the " impossibi- 
lity of carrying out an efficient plan of sanitary reform 
without government superintendence." 

The report from which we have quoted* contains a 
statement of the sanitary condition of sixty nine towns 
in England and Wales. The picture is a deplorable 
one. It shows in equal proportions, lavish expenditure 
and excessive neglect. Let us take an example from 
Manchester. The following is taken from the evidence 
of the secretary there ; — 

" What number of water- works are there at present at Man- 
chester ? — There is at present only one. 

" Do you know anything of the expenses connected with that ; 
what according to their own statement have they spent ? — 
£366,000. 

"Are they able to supply all the town ? — They supply about 
one-half. 

" What is the quality of the water supplied ! — Very indiffer- 
ent indeed ; it is foul in taste and it i« very hard ; it contains a 
great quantity of sulphate of lime. Speaking of the losses sus- 
tained in Manchester by the bad supply of water, the usual cal- 
culation is that such a population consumes about 14 pounds of 
soap each person annually. Our water spoils at least half the 
soap that is used ; if so, we lorn in Manchester about £50,000 
in soap ; that is, we use £50,000 in soap more than \ro need to, 
which is about £10,000 more than a good supply of water need 
cost us. Out of respect to these trading interests, these works 
have had to be purchased, and an entirely new water source ob- 
tained, the community being taxed in perpetuity for the previ- 
ous local legislation, for which no one is now responsible." 

The following remarks relate to Liverpool ; — 

" When works bearing upon purity and decency are com- 
pleted, works of ornament and splendour are admissible. The 
very reverse ia usually the order of works adopted by the trad- 
ing classes represented in Town Councils. Even the works of 
more direct utility are most partially distributed. Front and 
main streets, occupied by the influential classes, are opened up, 
whilst back streets, which nevertheless contribute to the rates, 



* Report of the Sub-committee of the Health of Towns As. 
sociation on the answers to questions addressed to the princi- 
pal towns of England and Wales, 1848. 
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aw neglected. In Liverpool upwards of £120,000, which 
would have sufficed for the abolition of cesspools, And the per- 
fect Internal drainage of 26,000 undrained house*, haa been ex- 
ponded by the Corporation on one public hall, the St. George's 
Hall, (with a multitude of Corinthian column*, like an immense 
Greek temple,) which overlooks a mass of filthy dwellings, ill. 
payed and ill cleansed street*, and the sites of cesspools and 
fever nests." 

Here is the case of Exeter ;— 

" The Local Improvement Board of Exeter, which had, at the 
period of the Act, only 5,500 inhabited houses, has expended 
£542,000, or at the rate of £100 per house, in widening streets 
and building markets, leaving the town upon cesspools, and the 
parts of it inhabited by the labouring classes in the state of fe- 
ver nests ; the town being the most unhealthy in the country, 
in spite of its salubrious situation in a fine climate." 



" The members of this Local Improvement Board are loud 
against consolidation, by which the establishment charges would 
be reduced; they are against central control, which indeed, 
come as soon as it may, comes far too late to secure a better ap- 
plication of the town rates. The rate-payers are left with se- 
vere burthens, and some of them are heard to declare that they 
can bear no more. 

"The heaviest burthen, however, which they bear, is what 
is left in addition to this misdirected expenditure, namely, the 
burthen of excessive sickness, loss of labour, premature mortal, 
ity, and excess in the number of deaths and funerals. The ex- 
cess of deaths, even above Tiverton, was, in the year 1841, 332, 
and the numbers have not lessened since that time. The pecu- 
niary loss from that excess could not be less than £50,000 for 
that one year. This burthen is found to be reducible by means 
of a mueh lower amount of expenditure ; but it must be expen- 
diture otherwise directed than by such a body as the existing 
burthens have been imposed by ; it must be by the application 
of science and skill, which ignorance and prejudice, and want 
of care and sympathy, as regards the labouring population, 
would repudiate." 

The outcry of our own "Dirty City," still rings in our 
ears. The following relates some or its doings ; — 

11 The Corporation of the City of London, besides spending 
about a quarter of a million upon ignorantly and mischievously 
constructed sewers, an expense at which, it is declared, three 
cities might have been sewered completely, have charged by a 
coal tax upon the whole metropolis, a sum of £1,000,000, and 
upon public property an outlay of £750,000 for new edifices. 
Some of the works, such as the widening of streets, were un- 
doubtedly good in their time and order, though they are all the 
subject of complaint for their extravagance. It is, however, 
proper to note, that this expenditure, employed at the scale of 
expense requisite for constructing model lodging-houses, would 
have sufficed to substitute salubrious, in the room of insalubri- 
ous, dwellings for 85,000 out of the 129,000 inhabitants of the 
corporation jurisdiction." 

Our limits alone prevent us from multiplying instan- 
ces. The sums spent in litigation alone, would suffice 
to convince any one who became aware of them of the 
ruinous extravagance of the present system ; — 

" < I believe I am within the mark,' said Mr. E. Rushton, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpool, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Private Bills, speaking of the expense of obtaining 
private Acts, ' when I say that, within the last ten years not 
much less than £100,000 has been expended in these matters, 
including the expense of parties in resisting local Acts.' " 

" Besides the profits of the applications for the acts 
themselves," observes the report, " they yield profitable 
crops of fees in the proceedings under them, and then 
again in applications for their amendment." These 
things make us perceive the force and justice of the fol- 
lowing remarks ; — 
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" It is objected to the proposed measure that it permits any 
ty householders to involve the town in an ' expensive' inquiry ; 



the true statement would be, that it requires fifty householders 
to initiate a large economy. As matters now stand, any one 
or two individuals may involve a town in the enormously expen- 
sive inquiry for a local Act ; and moreover in excessively waste- 
ful expenditure for inefficient works." 

Even if we had as much faith in the honesty and dis- 
interestedness of corporations, as we have cause to 
doubt the existence of either wo should still have to con- 
tend with their ignorance and should protest against the 
folly of entrusting works which require skill and know- 
ledge in various brandies of sciences to men who how- 
ever well they may understand their own trades or 
professions know nothing bearing on the subject in ques- 
tion. It is truly observed ; — 

" The very assumption on the part of the local authorities or 
their representatives, that they can carry out the requisite 
works by themselves, is only a deplorable proof of the igno- 
rance of both, as to what is required to be done. The baker 
who is the Chairman of the City Commissioners of Sewers, haa 
declared that he and they are 'willing' to carry out complete 
works of sanitary improvement. He might as well say, that he 
is ' willing ' to construct a well-working locomotive steam-en- 
gine. Such assurances from such men, only show they know 
not what they promise." 

The people themselves are equally incompetent to 
mend the matter. They have no redress. They cannot 
possibly improve the condition of their dwellings as to 
sewerage, water supply, and ventilation ; nor can they 
remove to better. Where can they find better ? All 
are defective, and if one neighbourhood is worse than 
others, still in that worst of all, must the work-man 
live, whose employment necessitates his living there- 
abouts. There are people who will say that there is 
power sufficient, if the law were enforced, to do away 
with all nuisances. We find in this report, mention 
made of a gentleman, who writes a pamphlet to the ef- 
fect, that the common and statute law of England is 
sufficient for ail sanitary purposes. This reminds us 
of the gentleman who argued that the law of England 
was open to the poorest man as well as the richest, and 
of the reply he received from Professor Poreon. " True," 
said Porson. " and so is the Loudon Tavern." The re- 
ply needs no, comment, at all events, to anyone who 
ever experienced the cost of a law suit. 

There is not a doubt that what we require in order to 
work any sanitary measure, is a controlling power. 
We want an authority competent to see that the peo- 
ple's money is well applied and not wasted ; that the 
people's health is cared for, not wantonly destroyed ; 
that the people's lives are valued, not recklessly suf- 
fered to be extinguished by tens of thousands yearly 
from fever. Local bodies require looking after, as we 
all do. Irresponsible power is bad for every one. Let 
the people then petition (we again enforce the neces- 
sity of this). Let the people petition, that the bill 
which so deeply concerns their interests, may pass into 
law, and that to work it, there miiy be a controlling 
power, a central authority, composed of those men who 
have proved their earnestness in the cause, by years of 
labour and their knowledge of the proper means to en- 
sure it by their able and vigorous proceedings, since 
they were constituted as a metropolitan commission. 
Without this nothing will bo done. It is the people 
want protection and support. Let them bestir them- 
selves in time. 
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TBS BLOOD-GUILTINESS OF KINGS. DAWN OF THE MIL- 
LENNIUM OF FKBEDOM, 

There is nothing so notorious in history as that its pagrs are 
drenohed with human blood. It would appear as if mankind 
were a race far exceeding any idea of devils that has been 
furnished to us, in crime and cruelty, far exceeding any extent 
of conceivable folly in their foolishness. Their great avowed 
purpose has been to seek happiness ; their great business from 
age to age to destroy each other. Nation has risen against na- 
tion, and people against people, and the more than march mad- 
ness of it has been that they have denominated their murder- 
ous deeds— national glory ! 

If we come to look, however, more clearly into this, we per- 
ceive that it has all resulted from the sole absurdity of submit- 
ting themselves and their affairs to kings. The idolatry of king- 
fthip has been punished in every age, with the infatuation of 
the furies, the dipping of each other's hands in blood. Blinded 
as it wero by the curse of heaven for this idolatrous crime, with 
a ten-fold blindness these idol kings of theirs have led them up 
to mutual destruction, as butchers lead up sheep to the slaugh- 
ter-house. The earth has groaned under the curse of perpetual 
carnage, civilization has been arrested, and misery and stupi- 
dity have prevailed. 

Thank God! the delusion more pregnant than all other delu- 
sions put together, with horrors and calamities, with crimes 
and abominations, is, however, coming to an end! Tho events 
of the last month more wonderful than any since the founda- 
tion of the world, testify to the awakening of the people, and 
the permanent spread of the spirit of civilisation. From end 
to end of Europe the spirit of revolt against legal tyranny and 
deception has gone like a stroke of electricity ; or rather like 
what it is, the voice of the Almighty, which has cried once 
more in the hour of a second and a greater creation — " let 

THJEBJI BE LIGHT ! A-XD THK&1S WAS LIGHT 1 " 

At that voioe every idol of regal paganism has fallen like 
Dagon flat on its face, and the palms of its hands have been cut 
off. God once more has crazed the chariot wheels of the Pha- 
raoh of Despotism, and plunged all its hosts into the Bed Sea of 
popular indignation. Before the spirit of God manifested in the 
spirit of the people, every mighty heart has trembled, every 
proud knee has failed, every throne has shaken, and cost its oc- 
cupant prostrate before it in the dust of humiliation. The Peo- 
ple have shown that they are truly — and without any fiction — 
the Sovereign People ; they have now to show that what they 
can so easily assume, they can as easily maintain. That they 
do and shall maintain the rights which they have thus vindi- 
cated is a duty holy and inviolable ; a duty more religious than 
any other, except the worship of God himself, for it is the 
pledge of peace and happiness to the whole earth; it is the gua- 
rantee against the return of these old evils and oppressions, and 
for the steady progress of freedom, truth, knowledge, and reli- 
gion. For tbii there is no security but tho extinction of the 
kingly superstition, the establishment of the power of the people 
through the medium of a wise and extensive representation. 
The institution of royalty is so .unnatural, that it invariably cor- 
rupts those whom it involved, and converts them into faithless 
and treacherous individuals. Scarcely one man in a million is 
proof against its sorcery ; and therefore it is that an Alfred is so 
rare. By creating kings, nations create traitors to themselves. 
They elevate men only to plot and strive against their liberties, 
and inflict on the public the everlasting strife of politics. The 
eternal business of nations is to endeavour to wring from their 
princes their own natural liberties, which these men with an 
inconceivab^ infatuation are perpetually striving to extinguish. 
It is time to put an end to this troublesome and pernicious con- 
dition of affairs : if there be one thing more ignominious and 
disgraceful to the human intellect than another, it is to see 
thirty or forty millions of men subjected to the will and caprice 
of one tingle individual, perhaps the most foolish and depraved 
in the nation. 

If we look at what has just taken place on the continent, we 
behold but another exhibition of the treachery of kings to their 
trust, and of their blood-guiltiness towards their subjects. 
Every drop of blood which has been shed in every country where 
it has been shed! — what is it but the result of the resistance of 
monarch! to the just claims of their people, and in many eases 
of their refusal to keep the terms on which they have been ad- 
mitted to their thrones. 



See Louis Philippe. Here is a man slscttd by the people, the 
terms on which he was chosen made known to him ; the prin- 
ciples of his government clearly defined ; yet with the fatal 
warp of royalty he betrays his trust, and works industriously 
to reduce his benefactors and elevators to tho miseries of a dee* 
potlsm. If ever a man might have known the consequences of 
such a proceeding, it was he. The French had sufficiently shown 
that they would tolerate no such treachery. But the traitor 
pressed the daring treason to extremity, and the consequence 
has been the murder of some hundreds of his people, whoso 
blood cries against him from the ground. 

Look again at this Prussian assassin. His father promised 
his people the freedom for which they had fought, and which 
had been guaranteed to them as the price of victory. 
He died the violator of his word. The son repeated spontane- 
ously the promise ; and refused to keep it. The consequenoe 
is, that his streets are drenohed with blood, and the souls of 
2,000 slaughtered men cry against him from the ground. In 
the hour of his humiliation, the crafty monarch, to turn away 
the aoeusatious of his people, promises them the supremaoy 
of Germany, and to elude the demand of domestic justice, 
plunges into a crime against the whole Germanic race. He 
declares himself tho King of Germany. This was sure to pro* 
duoe a cry of universal execration from every other German 
state ; and it is come. From Austria, Baden, Bavaria, every- 
where resounds the voice of indignation. On the walls of 
Frankfort, Mayence, Mannheim and other cities is displayed a 
handbill, in which is pronounced the opinion of the German 
people of his persevering perfidy, and unprincipled ambition. 
They tell him that they would sooner acknowledge a "butcher's 
dog as the head of Germany, than he." He who has sacrificed 
the children of the land to bis puppet play of deceit and lying. 
They tell him that he can no longer deceive them; that he has 
torn off the mask ; that he has spoken out, confessing that he 
grasps at the crown of Germany. " Let there be truth between 
us," add they, using his own deceitful words. " We and our 
house will not serve thee. We will have no fellowship with 
the oppressor of the people, the originator of the Silesian 
famine-fever, and the exterminator of bis unarmed subjects." 

This is the language of a people awakened to a sense of their 
own power. May every nation which has now won by its blood, 
and bravery its freedom, know how to maintain it, and secure 
the world against the recurrence of the destructive murrain 
of royalty. 

For us in this country the principle is fast-rooted in the con- 
stitution since 1688, that "all power is inherent in the peo- 
ple." That is the great language of the Bill of Rights. The 
British people decided practically its right to choose its own 
kings. William III confirmed this right by refusing to accept 
the crown on any other ground. It is not the monarchy which 
pinches us here. That has been sifted, and settled on so simple 
a basis, that it can no longer injure us. With our worthy 
Queen we have no quarrel. After the licentious reigns of her 
predecessors, her own domestic life is a welcome spectacle to 
the nation. We believe that from her, no exercise of popular 
right would receive a check : and we believe as firmly that, 
should the popular voice to-morrow demand a change in the 
form of government, she would receive not the most distant 
shadow of injur}*. Was sho requested to descend from the 
throne to make way for a republic, she would descend with the 
love and respect of the nation, and to a station of private se- 
curity, honour and plenty, which would secure all tho true 
sources of human happiness. 

But there is another power which has a huge debt to dis- 
charge to the nation, and which, if we do not mistake the signs 
and the spirit of the times, will ere long, be demanded of it. 
That is the Aristocracy. This power has usurped everything 
in this country which can be called national right as private 
property. It engrosses the throne, the parliament, the church 
and the property of the people. It has cursed us with the 
debts of its national murders, and taxing the poor man's loaf, 
— the poor man's labour by which it is earned— has exempted 
itself from its own share of the burden. If the people be true 
to itself, this monstrous power, this power destructive to our 
liberties, our progress, and our commerce, must be put down 
and annihilated. Well has Lamcnnais said, that " the English 
aristocracy is the last remnant of the feudal institutions in 
Europe, and that England is the battle-ground on whioh the 
contest for its extinction must be fought out !" Well has Lam- 
artine declared, — 

" A PJpoque on Us Aristotraties tombsni, c* est Id 
q%te Us nations as r&jtnirmt. Let s4vs dsspsupUs sst M." 
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" The epoch when Aristocracies fell, is that in whteh nations 
regenerate themselves. The tap of the people is there !" 

Against the bloody treasons of kings, and the aggressions of 
aristocracies, hostile to the progress of peace and civilization, 
the voice of God is gone forth, and it will be the crime of the 
people if the will of Heaven on its behalf be not fulfilled. 
Christianity is arising from its hindrances and perversions 
to speak to the nations from the seats of governments in 
voices like that of Lamartino. When did kings, or priests, 
or aristocrats, speak from their assumed altitudes, language 
like that? Instead of demonstrations of war, and pro- 
clamations of oppression, we hear the accents of peace, love, 
and liberty breathed from the ohambers of government, and 
the great German nation is uniting to embody in the constitu- 
tion of their country, the principles of sound philosophy, which 
they have made universal. Thanks to Christianity, the stone 
out out of the mountain without hands, which is rolling on now 
manifestly to fill all lands. Thanks to the pen which, in many a 
dark and terrible day, and in many a day of seduction has still 
held on its silent but invincible way. Thanks to thousands of 
poets, and other martyrs of the spirit who, in contempt, in prison, 
in exile, and in death, have sown the seeds of fire, and leavened 
the huge popular mass to its present glorious condition, and 
made one day of present existence, worth a century of the past. 

EXCELLENT USE FOB NBW8FAPER8 WHEN BEAD. 

An intelligent friend of ours has suggested a plan of diffusing 
much satisfaction and information at no cost whatever. We 
are apt to commit the most extensive waste without reflection. 
We are now coming to the consciousness that we have been 
committing a waste of from one hundred to two hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling annually in this kingdom by washing 
away all our sewerage into the rivers. That will be realised, 
and future ages will wonder at our folly in thus recklessly de- 
stroying the great sources of fertility. But we commit an 
almost equal waste of newspapers— -those sources of civilization 
and intelligence. We take. our weekly or daily paper, read it, 
and fling it aside. Many of us have whole piles of newspapers 
sent from one quarter or another, which are a nuisance rather 
than anything else to us when once read, if ever read they are. 
But if we exist in such newspaper plenty, there are thousands 
and millions who exist in an equal dearth. That which is use- 
less or next to it to us, would be of infinite servioe to others : 
that which is quite in our way is quite out of the way of num. 
hers of others — we hate a plethora, but our poor neighbours 
have a vacuum-- our surfeit leaves them equally in star- 



Now how easily is all this remedied ; what a source of benefit 
and pleasure to others is in our hands. What a mass of the 
seeds of information we destroy, when we might fling them to 
the wind, and make them generate all over the country. 

Let us never destroy or fling aside a newspaper. Let us re- 
fleet how many thousands and millions of our fellow mon would 
be glad to pick up what we fling down. Let us reflect how 
many mechanics' libraries and news rooms there are; what 
numbers of clubs and mutual improvement societies, and coffee 
houses of the working classes thero are at which every one of 
these newspapers would be thankfully received. 

It Is surprising what a source of intellectual fertility we may 
thus throw open. Do you wish our labouring brethren to rend, 
to think, to get a habit of preferring the reading-room to the 
tap-room 1 Do you want all to inform themselves of the actual 
condition of things, of the real state of every social and politi- 
cal question, that they may exerctso their rights powerfully, 
and their powers rightfully? Scatter abroad then your newspa- 
pers. Get a list of all the Mechanics* Libraries, and reading- 
rooms of all kinds, and send your papers to some of them — and 
let those who have more than they want, send such as they do 
not want to others. A few penny post letters of inquiry, both 
from those who have to send, and those who want, would soon 
organize a system of distribution. A list of such parties and 
societies as wished for a number of papers, might be furnished 
from time to time in popular Journals and newspapers in answer 
to enquirers, which would facilitate the diffusion. The great 
thing would be to avoid tending a shoal to some and none to 
others. It would be quite requisite for public-spirited members 
of any institution where an unnecessary quantity arrived, to 
give public notice of that, or to apply themselves to direct the 
stream on to remote and obscure localities. By a little care, 
seal, and patriotism, the bulk of once read newspapers might 
be soon directed into the proper channels — and these ^frn ^l w 
—let it especially be remembered, are those where there an 



not funds to purohase. We should not make our good will to 
the necessitous an injury to the press itself, whioh In its great 
work of diffusion of knowledge, deserves and must enjoy as 
extensive a patronage as possible. 

That which applies to newspapers applies to literary papers 
also, to any species of printed sheet, in fact, which can be trans- 
mitted, cost free, by post. We are quite sure that a great 
moral and intellectual revolution lies in our hands, through 
this plan,, and that our newspapers and literary and scientific 
papers may thus be made to do a vast and almost incalculable 
service, without diminishing the number of purchasers, nay, 
with the ultimate certainty of increasing them. 

FOPLAB WORKING MEN' 8 ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of this valuable Association, formed in 184G, 
announce its prosperity. In the evenings of Mondays, Wed. 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, there are elaases for Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Geometry, English Grammar, Mechanical 
Drawing, and Civil Architecture. The value of these means of 
instruction in a place like Poplar needs no pointing out. 

The following Lectures are also about to be given : — 

Tuesday, April 11. — A Beading on Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes, illustrated by Dissolving 
Views. Admittance Free. 

April 18. — On Astronomy, by Mr. M. A. Austin. 

April 25. — A second by Mr. Austin. 

May 2. — On the French Revolution, by the Rev. Fits-Herbert 
Bugby. 

May 9. — On Charles Dickens and his Writings. 

May 16. — Discussion on the French Revolution. 

May 23. — On Ancient Egypt, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes. 

June G. — On Electricity, by Mr. T. Couscns. 

June 13.— On the Fine Arte, by Mr. J. D. Wrillett. 

June 20. — On Building Societies, by Dr. Bowkett. 

June 27. — On Chemistry, by Mr. T. A. Smith. 

ANNUAL TEA -PARTY OF THE MILB8 PLATTING MECHAN- 
ICS* INSTITUTE, MANCHB8T8R. 

We have read with pleasure the particulars of this meeting 
in the Manchester newspapers. Oliver Heywood, in the chair, 
the President of the Institute, and amongst those taking part 
in the business of the evening, were George Cook, El k a n a h Armi- 
tage, Mayor of Manchester, Abel Heywood, Councillor, and 
many other gentlemen. 

The receipts for 1847 were £57. lis. from members, £11. 
6s. 2d. from proceeds of tea and coffee parties ; the total income 
for the year being £72. 5s. 7d. They had spent £19. 14s. lid. 
on books; teacher's salary £20. The income exceeded the ex- 
penditure by exactly 3s. The number of members, male and 
female, averaged for each quarter 144 ; and with 23 honorary 
members the whole number was 167. 1,500 volumes consti- 
tuted the library ; the issues were 4,300, giving 83 issues per 
week. The reading-room contained Manchester and London 
newspapers and several magazines. Lectures (gratuitous) had 
been delivered by Mr. Daniel Stone (1), Mr. S. Pope (6), 
Mr. John Watts (2), Mr. R. J. Richardson (5), Mr. Langley 
(2), Mr. Walker (1). Eleven concerts had been given during 
the year. There were reading, writing, arithmetical, archi- 
tectural, and general drawing clawcs, a class for females, and 
a sewing and knitting class, gratuitously managed by Mrs. 
Winstanlcy. £40 had been xaiscd, and £22 more given on 
loan, to purchase instruments for a band. The band, however, 
had not been steady, and the instruments had been called in. 
They hoped soon to have another formed. Mr. Winstanlcy con. 
eluded by stating the very remarkable fact, that the scholars 
who attended best were those who paid for their own education 
and taut fow-fifth$ of thou who got gratuitous HckeU did not 
attend aj all. 
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OBGANISATION OF LABOUB. 



By Louis Blanc. 



Abridged and Translated by Laciquoque. 

[Many of our readers who have not seen the work at 
large will be glad to obtain a good general idea of the 
doctrines of Louis Blanc which are now testing in 
France. — For this reason we give the following. Eds.] 

Organisation op Laboux— These words four or fire 
years ago expired in the void; now they sound out from 
one end of France to the other. Far from being accu- 
sable of materialist tendencies, this plan of organising 
labour for the suppression of misery, is based on the 
best understood spiritualism. Who ft ignorant that mi- 
sery holds the intelligence of man Ift darkness, by nar- 
rowing education into the most shameful limits. Misery 
causes a dependence of condition to him who is inde- 
pendent in character; hides a new torment under a vir- 
tue, and changes into bitterness man's most generous 
sentiments. If misery engenders suffering, it alio en- 
genders crime. If it ends in a hospital! it also leads to 
the galleys. It enslaves ; it makes the greater part of our 
robbers, our assassins, our prostitute*. 

We desire then that labour be organised, so as to 
bring about the suppression of misery, not only that the 
people be raised out of their material sufferings, but al- 
so, and above all, that every one may be restored to his 
self-esteem ; that an excess of wretchedness may no 
more stifle noble aspirations of thought and a legitimate 
feeling of pride, that there may be room for afi in the 
domain of education and at the springs of intellect; that 
there be no more men enslaved, absorbed by a wheel 
that turns, no more children transformed for their fami- 
lies into a supplement of wages, no mora mothers armed 
by the impossibility of living against the fruit of her own 
womb ; no more girls reduced for bread to sell the sweet 
name of love. We would that labour be organised, that 
the soul of the people, the soul, remark it, may no more 
be crushed and debased by the tyranny of thing*. 

That Christianity has laid its anathema upon the 
flesh, is true. And who does not know how much evil 
the abuse of the Christian idea has produced ? For in 
truth the corporeal life cannot be too completely sacri- 
ficed to that of the soul, without attacking our very na- 
ture. But what a strange and sad inconsistency is here ! 
It is the privileged classes who, in our days, are lost in 
sensualism. They have invented, in luxury, unheard of 
refinements ; they have scarcely any other religion than 
pleasure ; they have stretched the domain of the senses 
to the most extreme limits imaginable; for them, to 
employ life is no object, to enjoy it is everything. And yet 
it is from these fortunate classes, it is from the depths 
of these gilt boudoirs where this their pleasant philoso- 
phy is cradled, that we are adjured not to appeal to ma- 
terial interests, when we demand, for the poor, assur- 
ance of employment, daily bread, a home, raiment, the 
power to love and hope. 

What are you afraid of? That we sow about false 
notions on the condition of the labourer, and on* the 
means of elevating him. If these notions are false, the 
free breeze of discussion will sweep them off, as chaff 
from the grain. What then do you dread yet? Take 
care, you are told, of the war of those who have nought 
against those who have. Ah! if this impious war were 
really to be dreaded, what should be thought of the 
social order which breeds it in its bosom ! Miserable so- 
phists, do you not see that the system whose defence 
you would babble forth, were condemned irrevocably, if 
it even deserved these fears ? 

But if it is necessary to think about a social reform, 



it is no less so to strive for a political one*. For if the 
'first is the end t the other is the mean*. Besides, tie 
emancipation of the labourer is too complicated a work; 
is connected with too many questions, deranges too ma- 
ny habits, goes against in appearance, not in reality, l» 
many interests, for it not to be foolish to think of ef- 
fecting it by partial, isolated efforts. It requires the 
whole force of the state. What the proletaires want u 
emancipate themselves, is instruments of labour; the 
business of government is to furnish them. If we had 
to define the state, after our idea, we should say, the 
banker of the poor. 

But we make the state interfere, at least initialoriiy, 
in the economical reform of society ? We avow our end 
to be the destruction of competition, the withdrawing cf 
industry from the system of laissez-faire and laisstz- 
passhrt Assuredly: and far from denying it, we proclaim 
it aloud. Why-— fceoause we will have liberty; that li- 
berty which will be sought in vain, wherever equality 
and fraternity, these Immortal sisters do not reign. 

And is he at liberty to form himself to intellects: 
life, the child of the poor, who turned off by hunger 
from the road to sohool, has to sell his soul and body to 
the next mill, In order to add some mites to the paren- 
tal wages 1 Is he at liberty to discuss the question of la- 
bour, the labourer who ales, if the discussion is pro- 
longed t Is he at liberty to shelter his existence against 
the chances of a homicidal lottery, the labourer who, is 
the confused meUe of so many individual efforts, is re- 
duced to dependence, not Upon his own foresight and 
sagacity, but upon all the disorders which competition 
naturally breeds i upon a distant failure, an order stop- 
ped, a new machine, a mill closed, a panic, a strike! Is 
he free to choose a better couch than the pavement, the 
day-labourer who without work, has no lodging ! Is she 
at liberty to preserve herself chaste and pure, the daugh- 
ter of the poor who, wanting work, has no choice be- 
tween prostitution and famine! 

I ask, who is really interested in the maintenance 
of the present social system ? None, none. For every 
pauper who trembles with hunger, there is a rich man 
who trembles with fear. ye rich, you are deceived by 
them who excite you against those who consecrate 
themselves to the calm and peaceful solution of social 
problems. This holy cause of the poor is your cause 
also. A union of interest enchains you to their misery 
through fear, and binds you to their future deliverance. 
A nation in which one class is oppressed resembles a man 
who is wounded in one member ; the weak member in- 
terdicts all exercise even to the members unaffected. 
Thus, however paradoxical the statement may appear, 
oppressors and oppressed both gain by the destruction 
of oppression ; they both lose by its maintenance. Will 
you have a striking proof thereof? The bourgeoisie (em- 
ployer class) has based its domination upon unlimit- 
ed competition, a tyrannio principle. Well, it is just 
through this unlimited competition that we see the em- 
ploying class sink at this day. 1 have ten thousand, 
say you, my rival has only five ; in the lists of industry, 
with the lance of cheapness, I will bring him down, for 
sure. Base and senseless man ! Do you not know that 
to-morrow some pitiless fellow with millions will crush 
you with your own arms ? 

Prove then, that competition is a system of extermi- 
nation for the employed — and for the employers — a con- 
stant cause of impoverishment and ruin. Thus it will 
result clearly that all interests are correspondent, and , 
that a social reform is a means of safety for all the mem- 
bers of society. 

COMPETITION A SYSTEM OF EXTERMINATION FOB THE 
PEOPLE. 

Is the poor a member or an enemy of society ? He 
finds all round him the ground occupied. Can he sow , 
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the earth on his own account ? No, for the right of the 
first occupant has become right of property. Can he ga- 
ther the fruits that God has ripened on his passage ? No, 
for they, like the soil, are appropriated. Can he hunt or 
fish ? No, for that is a right given by Government. Can 
he, dying with hunger and thirst, stretch his hand out 
for the pity of his fellows ? No, for there are laws 
against mendicancy. May he, worn out with fatigue and 
homeless, sleep on the stones of the street? No, for there 
are laws against vagabondage. What then can the poor 
wretch do ? He will say ; I have arms, intelligence, 
force, youth; take it all, and give me in return a bit of 
bread. That is what the proletaires do at this day. But 
here even you reply to the poor; I have no work to give 
you. What shall he do then f 

This then is the question; is competition capable of 
assuring work to the poor ? But to put the question 
thus, is to answer it. What is competition as regards 
workmen ? It is labour put to auction. An employer 
needs a hand — Three offer. How much do you ask ? 
Three shillings ; I have a wife and family. And you? 
Haifa-crown; I have a wife. Good, and you? Two 
shillings will do me. I am single. So much the better; 
you come along. And so the bargain is closed. But 
what becomes of the two unemployed ? They will let 
themselves die of hunger, it's to be hoped. But, sup- 
pose they take to stealing T Never mind, we have po- 
lice ! Or to murdeiing ? Well, we have the hangman — 
As to the more fortunate of the three, his triumph is but 
temporary. Another man comes, robust enough to fast 
every second day, for awhile, and so down goes the wage 
to zero, and a new paria, a new recruit for the hulks 
perhaps, is set adrift upon society. 

Thus, if there is in this question, an argument of 
charity, as concerning the poor, there is also an argu- 
ment of security, as concerning the rich. A perpetual 
tyranny for the one, competition the mother of poverty, 
is for the other a perpetual menace. And then imagine, 
philanthropist, what a beautiful penitentiary system! 

But the savings' -bank— the workman is advised to 
save up for the future. And why ? In order to arrive 
at the possession of a little capital, a prey reserved for 
the vulture competition, after ten, twenty years of pri- 
vations and sufferings, when the heart chilled by such 
an age, beats no more for pure happiness, when the man 
has past the age of sun and flowers. In itself a little 
saving is an excellent thing. It would be puerile and 
foolish affectation to deny it. But, remark well, com- 
bined with individualism, it engenders selfishness, com- 
petes with alms, taints imperceptibly in the best natures 
the fountains of charity, substitutes a greedy satisfaction 
for the holy poesy of benevolence. Combined with as- 
sociation, on the contrary, it acquires a respectable 
character, a sacred importance. To save up for oneself 
alone, is to act distrustfully towards one's fellow men 
and towards the future ; but to save for others at the 
same time as for myself is to practice an elevated pru- 
dence, it is to add to wisdom the might of devotion. 

From individualism (separateism) ' proceeds compe- 
tition ; from competition, die changeability, the insuffi- 
ciency of salary. Then follows dissolution of the family 
tie. Marriage is an increase of expense. Why should 
poverty unite poverty? Here then the family gives 
place to concubinage. Children are born; how support 
them ? Hence so many unfortunate little creatures found 
dead in corners. Hence it has been direly enough need- 
ful that the State say to the indigent mother— Give me 
your children, I must open hospitals. But that is too 
little. It is necessary to go farther, and banish those 
obstacles which render the remedial system of no avail. 
The proportion of foundlings to the population has al- 
most tripled within forty years ; and to crown the evil, 
the hospitals progress daily in sanitary improvement ! 
Hygienic improvement becomes a calamity ! Heavens, 
what a social state ! Bat you find additional taxes grow- 



ing. Ah! that shoe pinches. But we will not have it 
that the number of infanticides should increase. The 
weight of your budgets frightens you. But since the 
daughters of the people cannot find a livelihood, it is 
just that what you gam on one side, you should lose part 
of on the other. Then the family tic is broken thus ? 
Doubtless. See then that labour be organised. For 
competition produces misery ; this is proved by statis- 
tics. Misery is horribly prolific ; this too is proved by 
statistics. The fecundity of the poor throws upon so- 
ciety wretches who need work, and cannot find it; 
this too is proved by statistics. Here then, society has 
only to choose between extirpating the poor, or nourish- 
ing them gratuitously ; atrocity, or folly. 

COMPETITION A COURSE OF BUIN FOB EMPLOYEES. 

I might stop here. A society, such as I have just 
described, is in gestation of civil war. It is quite in 
vain that the bourgeoisie felicitates itself upon not bear- 
ing anarchy in its bosom, if anarchy is under its feet. 
But does not the middle class domination itself, even 
leaving aside what ought to serve as its base, contain in 
itself all the elements of a speedy and inevitable disso- 
lution. 

Cheapness, here is the great word, which contains, 
according to economists of the school of Smith, ana 
say, all the benefits of unlimited competition. But why 
obstinately regard the results of cheapness, relatively 
only to the momentary profit obtained by the con- 
sumer? Cheapness only benefits those who consume, 
in sowing amongst those who produce, the germs 
of the most ruinous anarchy. Cheapness is the club 
with which rich producers crush the poorer of their own 
class. Cheapness is the trap into which bold specula- 
tors make laborious men fall. Cheapness is the sen- 
tence of death upon the manufacturer who has not means 
to procure at once a costly machine which his richer 
rivals set to work. Cheapness is the right hand agent 
of monopoly ; in a word, the annihilation of the em- 
ployer class itself in favour of a few industrial aristo- 
crats. 

" Is it that cheapness ought to be condemned, in it- 
self? No one would sustain such an absurdity. But it 
is the property of bad principles to change good into 
evil, and corrupt everything. This competition, which 
tends to dry up the sources of consumption, pushes pro- 
duction to a devouring activity. The confusion pro- 
duced by universal antagonism, hides from the indivi- 
dual producer an acquaintance with the market. He 
must count upon chance for the sale of his products, 
which he brings out in darkness. Why should he mo- 
derate his course, especially when he can throw back 
his losses upon the salary, so elastic, of his workers ? 
Even those who produce at a loss, continue to go on, 
because they will not keep useless their machines, their 
tools, then raw stock, then mills, then remainder of cus- 
tomers; and because industry, under the empire of 
competition, being only a game of chance, the player 
will not give up the possible profit of some fortunate 
turn of the dice. 

" Thus, and this result cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, competition forces production to increase, and 
consumption to decrease ; thus, it goes precisely against 
the aim of economy ; thus, it is at once oppression and j 
insanity—Manufacturers crushing trades; great shops !. 
absorbing the little ; the artizan working for himself 
displaced by the tender of the machine; failures mul- 
tiplying ; industry transformed into a game where the 
gain is assured to no one, not even to the knave ; in 
fine this vast disorder, so fit to raise in every soul jea- 
lousy, distrust, hatred, extinguishing by degrees, all 
generous aspirations, and drying up all the fountains 
of faith, of devotion, of poetry — this is the picture, 
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hideous and too correct, of the results of the applica- 
tion of competition. 

" And since it is to the English we owe this deplora- 
ble system, let us see a little what it has done for the 
glory and prosperity of England. 

COMPETITION CONDEMNED BT THE EXAMPLE OF 
ENGLAND. 

" Let us form sailors, let us construct ships which 
shall deliver to us the commerce of the world — let us 
go seek, at the extremities of the earth, raw materials 
to manufacture — let us produce, always produce, and 
get by every means other nations to consume. Then 
all the people will consume our products, and we 
will work for all the world, and tnis will make the 
wealth of England and develops the genius of our 
people. 

"Such is the idea of England. Gigantic plan, almost 
as absurd as it is selfish, which, during nearly two cen- 
turies, England has followed out with incredible perse- 
verance ! But to attain her end, what has she not at- 
tempted ! To what deeds has she been driven by the 
rapacity of her hopes, and the delirium of her preten- 
tions! Think of Essequibo, Surinam, Ceylon, Dem- 
erara, Tobago, Saint Lucia, Malta, Corfu ; of her ty- 
rannic abuses of force in India" — and (the author might 
have added since) of the massacres of Afghanistan 
and China. While over all these atrocities, which 
would make a black stain even on the dark records of 
Tamerlane, of the Vandal or the Dane, her merchants 
and philanthropists console themselves by the idea, that 
through the hole, smashed open by the cannon-ball, they 
can throw their calicos, and their Bibles — can build glory, 
civilization, Christianity, over the tombs of the massa- 
cred aborigines. " All this to envelope the world in 
an immense girdlo of colonies, and to have raw ma- 
terials for her mechanics, and consumers for her pro- 
ducts. 

"This political economy carried in itself a vice which 
ought to render it fatal to England. It laid it down 
as principle, that the end of everything was to find con- 
sumers ; it should have been added, consumers who pay 
In constituting themselves, as a people the producers 
par excellence, could the English expect that their pro- 
ducts would long find markets among people* exclusively 
consumers ? Such an expectation was evidently sense- 
less — A day would be forced to arrive, when the peo- 
ples consuming would not be able to give materials in 
exchange; whence would result for England, reple- 
tion of markets, ruin of numerous manufactures, mi- 
sery for masses of workmen, and general shock of 
credit. 

" To know to what a point the unforesight of the 
folly of production can go, we only need to look at the 
industrial and commercial history of England. — What 
losses has she suffered by the single circumstance of 
her products accumulating in a proportion exceeding 
the objects to be given in exchange ! How often she has 
produced according to pre-calculations, which events have 
cruelly punished for their extravagance ! And while, 
abroad, she was exhausting her forces in efforts, 
scarcely credible, to render the universe tributary to her 
industry, what a spectacle has her interior history pre- 
sented to the attentive observer I Mills added upon 
mills; the working population increasing out of all 
measure, under the thousand excitements of unlimited 
competition ; the bread of charity substituted for that 
of labour ; the workhouse filled instead of the house of 
work ; poor-law raising swarms of poor ; England, in 
fine, presenting to the indignant and astonished world, 
the spectacle of the extreme of misery, crouched under 
the wing of the extreme of opulence. Such are the 
results produced by this policy of seeking consumers 
everywhere and at any price. 



COMPETITION BETWEEN FRANCS AND ENGLAND, XJKAJM 
NBGB88ABILT TO A WAB TO THE DEATH. 

" Now it remains to be known if manufacturing France 
would tread in the steps of England ; if, in order to 
find for her industrial power ever renovated aliment, she 
would wish to succeed to England's odious domination 
of the ocean. For it is there that irresistibly tends, for 
a great people, the logic of competition. But England 
will not resign, without combat, the sceptre of the seas. 
Still as ever that race, unconquerable in cupidity, seeks 
and finds consumers. England has cottons and woollens 
requiring sale. Quick, and let the East be conquered 
that England may clothe the East. She must lire, but 
she cannot, except by enslaving the world for her mer- 
chants. 

*' But that which is for England a Question of life or 
death, is so also for France, if the principle of competition 
be maintained. This competition then, includes necessa- 
rily the conflagration of the world. No, let France draw 
sword for the liberty of the peoples, and all men of 
heart will applaud. But why should she draw it to 
revive in her own bosom the excesses of England ? Ah ! 
to come to a poor law, it is not worth while putting the 
world to pillage ! 

HOW, ACCORDING TO OUB IDEA, LABOUR COULD BB 
ORGANISED. 

" The present social order is bad— how change it ? 
Let us say what remedy we imagine might be possible ; 
warning the reader, however, that we only regard as 
transitory, the social order, whose bases we are about 
to indicate. 

" Government would be considered the supreme re- 
gulator of production, and to this end, invested with 
great force. 

" Its task would consist in employing the very wea- 
pon of competition to abolish competition. 

Government would raise a loan, for the creation of 
social workthope, in the most important branches of na- 
tural industry. 

"This creation, requiring considerable funds, the 
original number of workshops would be rigorously re- 
stricted ; but in virtue of the plan of their organiza- 
tion, as will be seen, could be endowed with an im- 
mense force of expansion. 

" Government, being considered the sole founder of 
these tocial workthope, would draw up the regulations 
which deliberated and voted by the national represent- 
atives, would have form and force of law. 

"There would be called to work in the eoeial tcork- 
akopa, until concurrence of the primitive capital, all 
workmen offering guarantees of morality. 

" Although the false and anti-social education given 
to the present generation, renders it difficult to find 
otherwise than in increase of profit, a motive of 
emulation and encouragement, the salaries would be 
equal, an entirely new education being instituted, in 
order to change manners and ideas. 

" For the first year the government would regulate 
the hierarchy of functions. Afterwards, the workmen, 
having had the time to appreciate each other, and all 
being equally interested in the success of the associa- 
tion, the hierarchy would be elective. 

"Every year the account of net profits would be 
made, and would be divided into three parts ; one for 
the support of old, sick, and infirm ; one for the allevi- 
ation of crises fallen upon other branches of industry, 
as all branches owe each other aid and support ; another 
in fine, to furnish instruments to those, who desire to 
join the association, so that it might extend indefinitely. 

"Into each association formed for the industries 
which can be exercised on a large scale, those might be 
admitted who belong to professions which are forced 
by their nature to scatter in different localities. 80 that 
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each social workshop might be composed of different 
professions, grouped round one great industry, differ- 
ent parts of one whole, obeying the same laws, and 
sharing the same advantages. 

" Capitalists would be called into the association, and 
receive the interest of their capital ; but they would 
not participate in the profits, unless as workers also." 



FACTS FBOM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt, 

Extension op the English Manufacturing System, 
by which men abb worked up into malefactors. 

The Meldrum Family. 

(Continued from page 263.) 

BATES'S STORY. 

" My name," said the man, " is not Bates ; but James 
Jackson. In fact, I have been baptized by necessity, 
with half a dozen names. I can boast as many titles as 
any rascally lord. James Jackson, alias Bambling Roby, 
alias Billy Bullivant, alias Grim Joe, alias Sampson Sly, 
alias Drummer Osborne, alias Joe Bates. If I were to 
tell you all the occasions on which I hare been christ- 
ened afresh, it would last us a week. Enough ; in dif- 
ferent parts of the country it would not be safe for a 
man to have some one of these names. 

" Well. I was born at Bulwell, in Nottinghamshire. 
"Were you ever there?" 

Never," replied Meldrum — " never was on that side 
London.' 

11 Well. My father was a stockinger — almost every 
body are stockingers there. Do you know what that 
is?" 

Meldrum confessed his ignorance. 

" Well. A stockinger is a man or woman who makes 
stockings on a machine which they call a frame. He 
weaves them like a flat piece of cloth, and they are 
seamed up by the women or children. This trade, you 
would think, must be a good one. Everybody wears 
stockings. Tou never see anybody without stockings, 
except Irish or Scotch, and they only the women. Men 
wear stockings everywhere, women don't. I've often 
wondered why — for women and children's feet, one 
would think, are tenderer than mens' feet. But 
never mind that, everybody, except these Irish and Scotch 
women and children, wear stockings. The population is 
everywhere increasing, and stockings are only made in 
a few districts, and yet — the stocking trade is one of the 
worst in the world. — What's the reason? It's machi- 
nery. I've heard it often said, and I've often read it in 
the newspapers, that machinery is the blessing of this 
country. That without our machinery, we never could 
have stood out the last great war against all the world. 
Well it may be a blessing to the country — God knows 
— for I don't. But I know that its a curse to the people. 
Wherever there's machinery, the people are as poor as 
crows, and as to the war why, to my thinking, it had 
been better if they could not have stood it out. That 
was a curse to the poor, and remains a curse to the 
poor, for it grinds them to death with the debt it has 
left. But they tell you again, that the debt is a blessing. 
Well, it may be a blessing to those that get anything by 
it, but it is a confounded curse to the poor. ' How to 
the poor ?' say they. Why, let them be poor, and 



they'd soon know. The manufacturer sells his goods to 
the merchant, and the merchant sends them abroad. 
But abroad they live cheaper, and they begin and manu- 
facture for themselves, and the merchant abroad tells 
our merchant, — that he can buy twenty and thirty per 
cent, cheaper of his own countrymen, and, of course, 
our merchant must come down, or he can't sell. So he 
comes home and tells the manufacturer this, and he 
says, you must afford your goods twenty or thirty per 
cent cheaper. And the manufacturer says 'how?' The raw 
material is so much, and the labour so much. We 
can't get the raw material cheaper — and if we reduce 
the labourer, he can't live.' — * That,' says the merchant 
*' is not my business, but yours ; twenty per cent, lower, 
or I can not buy.' So the manufacturers lay their heads 
together, and say, — 'The raw material we can't get 
cheaper, because our government takes no pains to en- 
courage the growth of it in our - colonies, and other 
countries are manufacturing, and if we don't give the 

Srice, they will. Well ; there's nothing for it, but re- 
ucing the price of the labour.' 
"Well, they reduce the price of the labour. They can't 
squeeze the foreign merchant, because he can get the 
goods elsewhere, but they can squeeze the workman, be- 
cause he can't get work elsewhere. And so he works 
at a starvation price — and why ? Because the debt lies 
on everything, and has to be paid out of the taxes, 
and so makes everything dear ; makes the poor man's 
bread and candle that he works by, and the house-rent, 
and everything dear. His labour, therefore, must be 
dearer too if he is to live, but the manufacturer could 
not live if it were, because he is fast with the merchant 
and the merchant with the foreigner. That end is fast, 
and so this end must give way. According to the old 
saying, ' the weakest must go to the wall," and so the poor 
workman goes to the wall. He is compelled to work, 
and to make more work than ever, so that the manufac- 
turer may live, and the interest of the debt be paid. 

So the debt grinds the poor man. He does not live 
he only dies daily. He dies by inches. More work 
than ever is made, or the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant could not get a living out of the fraction of profit 
now left them. And this, people call the blessing of 
machinery and of the debt. Now I say, if it be a bles- 
sing, it is all on one side — it is a devilish curse to the 
poor. 

" But they say— where one man used to live by manu- 
facturing, thousands do now, by means of machinery-* 
and so it is a blessing. Well, if they did live, it would 
be a blessing, but the devil take me if they do live ! 
The working manufacturers are neither half fed, nor 
half 'clothed. They are dragged to pieces for rent, 
taxes, and rates, and live in a misery that is enough to 
drive them mad ; and yet they that ride in their car- 
riages, and get up to eat, and go to bed with full sto- 
machs, talk of the blessings of machinery and the debt. 
God Almighty give them these blessings all to them- 
selves ! 

" Well, — I was born on Bulwell Common ; the son of 
a stockinger and doomed to be a stockinger myself. 
I've heard people read out of books that when one 
trade is too rail, people naturally go into another — and 
they call that Political Economy and Philosophy. But 
they that write such rascally nonsense, ought to be 
hanged for it. When the Irish labourers get too many 
on the ground, why don't they turn to something else ? 
When a stockinger has children, and knows that his 
trade wont maintain them, why does not heput them to 
another ? Why just because they can't. The Irishman 
can't manufacture land, and the waste land that God has 
already manufactured, the aristocracy wont either use 
themselves, or let him use ; and as to trade, there is • 
none in his courirry, and so they live as long as they i 
can, and then die off like rotten sheep. And the stock- 
inger does just the same. He and his children are made 
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prisoners to their own trade by their poverty. They'd 
be glad enough to get into another trade, but how F All 
other trades are fall, and it wants money for a man to 
put his son apprentice, and that is just what the stock- 
inger has not got. The moment his children can seam 
a hose, they must seam, and earn a penny, and the mo* 
ment they can mount a frame, they must do it ; and get 
all they can to help. And so the numbers every day in- 
crease, though they know well enough that by this in- 
crease, even the present starvation prices must decrease; 
and so it has come to pass, that the stockingers are 
eating one another, and when the horrible wretched- 
ness is to end, God knows, for I dont! 

" Well, — I was a stockinger's son. I had better have 
been the devil's ten times, for he's a cunning piece 
of goods, and would have found me a good trade — 
made a lawyer, or a lord, or something of mc, but as 
it was, I remember running about a stockinger's son, 
without shoes or stockings. I could have been very 
happy on Bulwell Common in the sunshine, in hunting 
birds' nests, and picking violets from under the hedges, 
or catching bull-heads in the brook, and these days are 
the only ones that I can remember that had any plea- 
sure. But I was always so nation hungry. I was 
forced tosit at the house-end and seam till my fingers were 
sore, and wind cotton, while I saw the colt gallopping 
on the common, and the lark singing in the sky — and 
I wished I had been only a colt or a lark, and not have 
to seam and to wind, and to starve for ever. Water 
gruel, and nettle porridge, and a piece of bread now and 
then, were my diet. I heard my father and the rest 
talk of Luddites, who broke the frames, and broke into 
bakers' shops, and I wished they might come that way, 
for if the frames were broken, I saw clearly enough 
there could be neither seaming nor winding • and as for 
the bakers' shops, when I passed them, and smelt the 
hot new bread — Good Lord alive! I would not have 
given a pin to go to heaven if I was not sure that there 
were bakers there ! 

" But the Luddites never came, and I grew up into a 
great lad, and was set to work in the frame; and 
was starved six days every week on water-gruel and a 
few potatoes — and on Sundays lay in the sunshine in 
the fields and ate raw turnips. 

" My father died soon, — starved, and worked out— 
my mother and the younger children went to the work- 
house. I stayed in that house and married." 

"Married;" ejaculated Meldrum. 



why 



"Ay, 

by?" 



married!" rejoined Bates. "Can't you tell 



' No. How should I f Tou could not wmin^in your* 
•elf." J 

" Nor ever hoped to do," said Bates. «« Was sure I 
never could do, if I worked, my fingers to the bones. 
It was precisely for that reason that I got married. 
'Population,' say the political economists,— how often 
have I heard that read at our public house — ' increases 
with the means of subsistence.' — It's a lie ! It in- 
creases with the want of it Ireland is one proof of it 
—the manufacturing districts are another. Men must 
marry because they can't maintain themselves — and 
then they get a claim on the parish. At least it was so 
then. I knew that when I had a wife and two children, 
I could go to the parish and demand relief: and so I 
married. 

"Now what do you think we lived on, I and my 
wife ? I got about seven shillings a week— out of which 
1 paid two shillings for frame-rent. Then there was 
suet to stiffen the cotton, and candles, another shilling. 
Four shillings were left, and my wife got about a shil- 
ling a week by seaming. Five shillinja a week. And 
of this two went for rent. The landlord came every 
Monday morning for it— Three shillings were left for 
two people— eighteen-pence a piece per week ! Why, 



Meldrum, your labourer's wages were princely to 
that. 

"But these were good times to what came after. I 
worked to a bag-hosier, but you dont know what a 
bag-hosier is. He is a man who, to avoid starvation 
himself, by hook or by crook, gets a frame or two at 
first. He hires them of the hosier in the town, and re-lets 
them at a profit, to his neighbours. 80 he gets along 
till he has perhaps all the frames in the village his own, 
or in his hire, let and re-let. The stockingers take in 
their work to him, and he pays them, and carries these 
stockings to the town, and sells them to the great ho- 
siers there. He is the English middle-man, and is 
called the bag-hosier, because he is often seen in the 
earlier part of his career, carrying his goods in a bag 
on his back to the town. But he soon gets beyond this, 
and sends them by the carrier. Then, perhaps he gets 
his horse and gig, and at last goes to the town, and be- 
comes a great hosier and a great man himself. That is 
the history of scores who now are great and wealthy 
men, magistrates and mayors, and some of them parlia- 
ment men. 

"Well — I don't blame them for getting on — every 
man should try to get on — but I blame them for the 
means by which they often get on. They get on by 
tyranny and extortion. Once that they get the stock- 
inger under their tnumb, and all is over with him. He 
rents his frame of the bag-ho ier, and takes in his work 
to him. He gets a f t / shilii js into his debt, and u at 
his mercy. Then begin th ew and the press to work 
and squeeze and crush r ' ir Then begin the systematic 
bullying and baiting and 7 o -iny. Ah! curse that word 
docking ! The horse is docxec of his tail once in his life, 
but the stockinger is docl d of his very vitals every 
week of his existence. 

" He goes in with Lid He has been in his 

frame sixteen hours a day a., the week. It is Saturday 
night, and till he gets 1 * , wages, his family is without 
fire, candle, or a moutL J of bread. He has been in- 
duced to work to the bug-hosier because he is on the 
spot, and the poor stockinger, to whom time is inesti- 
mably precious, cannot afford to spend half a day or a 
day in going himself to the town. He enters the bag- 
hosier's house and sits or stands. There are a score of 
others. There he waits while one by one are called into 
the warehouse, that is, the parlour. In goes every one 
in turn with a pale care-worn look, and a sad and anx- 
ious expression— the door is closed, and stern hard- 
sounding words are heard on the part of the hosier, and 
anon outcomes the poor man, with a flushed look, and goes 
off with a shake of the head and a—' God help usl' Your 
own turn comes. You go in : the door is closed — your 
stockings are taken. ' How many are there ?' — ' So 
many.' They are counted — the hand is put down them. 
They are stretched, held up to the light, weighed — and 
then begins the operation of the commercial rack and 
thumb-screw. 

" A thousand faults are found with the work. There 
are as many ravellings ith' welts and toes as would stuff 
a bolster. There is a regular line of tuck-stitches hafe 
(half) way down th' hose. Tou have doubled the weight 
o' th' cotton by suet or oil, that is, by greasing it to 
make up for waste, and have thus embezzled half the 
cotton itself. You have put too few narrowings in, and 
narrowed by too many needles at a time. You've missed 
th' presser and have drawn th' course out You've made 
cuts and let stitches down, and never stopped to mend 
'em. You've made th' work too slack by ten or a do- 
zen nicks of a side. The seamer has missed th' loop 
and gone into th' wale. You've brought 'em in as damp 
as dish-clouts. 

" During all these imputed defects, the bag-man makes 
your hose almost as slack as he describes them by 
stretching them unmercifully, as he shines them between 
himself and the candle. For every one of these defects 
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there is a docking of the price! Tou are told that there 
is no pleasing the hosiers at the warehouse now trade is 
bad; foreign goods are so cheap in the market; there 
are so many hands out of work, that nothing but the 
very best of work will go down; and what is more, they 
can only give out so much this week, the stock on hand 
is so great. 

" By the time this purgatory is gone through, the poor 
man has wasted hair away in a perspiration of agony, 
and his wages have wasted away as fast There is no 
help for it. If he complain— the answer is. " Well, 
mend yourself: get work somewhere else-Hind pay what 
you owe me. Will you do that ? Shall I stop that fif- 
teen shillings ? Eh! What do you say?" 

" What can the poor devil say? He is only part of the 
- machinery of a system that must follow the revolutions 
of the other wheels about him, or be smashed to 
atoms. He must do as all are doing— slave on— starve 
on— and die at last in the workhoU#e—ot turn beggar, 
poacher, or thief. That Is a nice picture of what war, 
and aristocratic government, and the blessings of ma- 
chinery, have brought us to. If any one doubt it, let 
him go and see. 

" For my part, I endured it in the hope of two children 
and a claim on the parish. The two children carat— 
and just as I was about to make my claim— the law was 
altered, and the New Poor Law and the union stared 
me in the face. Hero was a go 1 But there wis no help 
for it. I was now grown desperate. I resolved to go 
into the union. Anything seemed better than the starva- 
tion and misery that I endured. I applied and was re- 
fused relief— because I was in employ. I threw myself 
out of employ — no matter. I could have work. The 
bag-hosier offered it. I took his work, and determined 
to cut myself clear of this work that would not main- 
tain me. I did it so ill that the hosier refused me any 
more. Now the parish was compelled to take me into 
the house, but this was not done till I had been sent to 
and fro from the overseer to the guardians, and from the 
guardians to the overseer, till my patience was worn 
out, and my family were nearly dead with hunger. At 
last we got in. 

" It was at the time when the law was bran new, and 
the Whigs and their commissioners were fiery hot to 
carry it out to the letter. My wife went one way, the 
children went another, and I a third. I was turned 
amongst a lot of other stockingers, and we were set to 
work in frames ready prepared, and kept at it for twelve 
hours, and then let out only into a small court sur- 
rounded by a high wall to walk. It is true that our 
food was far better than what we could get out of doors, 
but to be treated like so many cattle in a stall, fed and 
worked, kept shut up, and not allowed to see one's own 
flesh and blood — that was more than could be endured 
long. But besides this, to be called " great hulking, idle 
fellows," and insulted every time we ate with being 
told that we liked to eat that which we did not earn; 
and to be dressed all in one pauper costume, and every 
few days to be stared at by the guardians, and called to 
account for not working hard enough, and not doing the 
work well enough, and for not being contented to be se- 
parated from our families, and threatened with beating 
hemp and the house of correction for every word that 
we spoke in our own defence — Good Lord! it was 
enough to drive a man mad. They told us they resolved 
and were bound by the law to make it bitter to us, and 
sure enough they did. I soon asked leave to go out and 
seek work, determined to live on raw cabbage and lodge 
in a hovel, rather than to be cooped up and hectored 
over there. It was granted me. 1 sought work in Not- 
tingham, and got a promise in a day or two, and till then 
got a job of breaking stones on the road. I then went 
back to tell my wife that I should come and fetch her 
out in a few days, but I was told by the master of the 
union, that I must either take them away at once, or 



come in myself. The one was hot yet in my power, and 
the other I would not do. I returned to Nottingham, 
and the next day was seized by constables and carried 
before the magistrates on the charge of having left my 
wife chargeable to the parish, and gone off with the 
clothes of the parish on my back. It was declared a 
felony in me to have gone off with the parish property, 
that is, the clothes, was the parish a felon too, for it 
had got my clothes? I asked the magistrate this, and he 
termed me insolent, and condemned me to three months 
hard labour in the house of correction at Southwell. 

" Han alive ! my blood was but poor and thin, but it 
boiled at this injustice. I would work and be inde- 
pendent of the parish, and it would not let me. It took 
my olothes to badge and ticket me as a pauper, and then 
branded me •* a felon, for having these pauper garments 
on my back when I sought work. 

" I went to Southwell, and to the treadmill. My heart 
Swelled within me, at every turn of the wheel, and I 
vowed vengeance against the master of the union— the 
parish — the magistrates — everybody ! I came out, but 
not before I had found others there ready to join me. 
There was a great poacher of Hucknal — a stockinger 
too. We retired to Bulwell, and took each a house, and 
set up our frames as an excuse, but our resolve was to 
plunder the game in the woods of Papplewick, Annes- 
ley, and Newstead. 

" For awhile things went on gloriously. We found a 
ready market for our game in Nottingham, Mansfield, 
Derby, and Newark; but one night we were encountered 
by a band of keepers and watchers, and we fought with 
the fury of men who regarded each other with a hatred 
worse than that of enemies of different countries. They 
called us velveteen villains— the scum of the earth — 
thieves, and robbers ; we looked on them as the base 
slaves of proud monopolizing oppressors. The poacher 
of Hucknal was knocked down by a pocket flail after 
he had shot one of the keepers, ana felled another with 
the butt-end of his gun. We fled, and there was no re- 
maining any longer in the neighbourhood. I decamped 
and reached first Leicestershire, and then Northampton, 
changing my name at each place. Here I soon found 
fresh companions of the same kind, and we came to the 
same conclusion of blows and murder. I was seised 
and imprisoned. I was condemned to transportation, 
but the night before we were removed from the jail, I 
made my escape, and got down to the New Forest. 
Here awhile I herded with a gang of gipsies and deer 
stealers. I heard that my wife had been put again into 
the union, and had* got her death by sleeping in a 
room of a new erection not dry. The children were sent 
into Derbyshire to work in a mill. 

" From that day I cursed the laws of the country, 
and those who administered them, as if their fellow men 
were vermin to be crushed and destroyed. I am an Ish* 
maelite— my hand is against every man of that class,' as 
every one of their hands is against me. They shall see 
that those they trample on can yet turn like the trodden 
serpent and sting." 

By the time that Bates, for so we must call him, had 
ended his harangue, he had worked himself up into a 
perfect fit of livid fury. His face was pale and almost 
black with passion, his lips quivered, his eyes stared at 
the farther end of the ceiling, and his huge knotty stick, 
which he had snatched up from his bedside, he held 
aloft and grasped with a fury that seemed to make every 
bone and muscle in his hand ready to burst from 
the skin. His long wild hair, his sandy whiskers, and 
unshorn chin, gave him a savage air, and Meldrum, who 
sympathized deeply in his story, looked on him as a man 
not only justified in his sentiments, but as ready to face 
any danger, or death itself, in his revenge. 

(Tol»cotUmu$dJ 




GEBMAN STUDENT-LIFE, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON POPULAB MOVEMENT. 

By "William Howitt. 

At a time when the continental students have once 
more shewn themselves so conspicuously in the van of 
the recent great revolutionary movements, it can not but 
be interesting to the general reader to be made acquaint- 
ed with the causes of the constant appearance of this 
class of youths on all such occasions. These causes 
prevail more or less all over the continent, and produce 
a spirit amongst the students there as opposite to that of 
our English universities as possible. Our students 
springing, for the most part, from the aristocratic class, 
and seeking only aristocratic favour and advantages, are 
distinguished for nothing so much as their opposition to 
all popular reform and advance. They are the un- 
flinching, unhesitating, and we might almost say unreflect- 
ing champions of Church and State. They are ready to 
assault the Anti-Corn-Law lecturer, break the benches of 
his audience, and chase him from the city ; to petition 
against any admission of Catholics or Jews to the merest 
civil rights, or to clamour against the smallest reform in 
the profitable trade of the established church. For the 
rest, boat racings and guzzlings, running into debt, and 
threatening the creditors, if they press for payment, to 
ruin them — are the chief features of our English student- 
life. 

On the contrary, on the continent, whether the stu- 
dents are of aristocratic or plebeian origin, the spirit of 
popular liberty has, from times almost immemorial, or 
at least from the very first establishment of such schools, 
been the grand characteristic of the foreign high 
schools. 

In order to encourage learning in times semi-bar- 
barous, the Princes who founded universities, granted 



them certain privileges— a certain constitution of their 
own. They were allowed their own courts of justice, 
and the laws which regulated and defended their privi- 
leges were ultimately formed into a code. On this code 
grew the spirit of what is called Academical Freedom. 
For this every academician, whether teacher or scholar, 
naturally became a zealous advocate. In time, owing 
to aggressions and contests with encroaching rulers, this 
freedom came to possess also a political character, and 
the universities, especially among the youthful members, 
became the seats and nurseries of national liberty. The 
young men came to regard with pride this sacred deposit 
of the maintenance of the spirit of freedom, and cele- 
brated it in their songs, and paraded it in their customs. 
It was a spirit peculiarly fascinating to the spirit of youth. 
At the time of life when every noble and generous emo- 
tion is, if ever, predominant, when the inspiring senti- 
ments of the patriots, poets, and historians of the great- 
est nations of antiquity— Greece and Borne — republican 
Greece and Borne, were the peculiar study of these 
young men, it was natural that such sentiments sanc- 
tioned and invigorated by the very charters and customs 
of the schools, should acquire extraordinary power. 
In fact this Academical Freedom on the continent has 
grown into a singular pre-eminence and has produced 
the most important national effects. 

The student life of Germany has often been referred 
to in this country for its singular features. Those fea- 
tures, however, which have been most noticed are the 
customs of drinking and duel fighting. These have 
been given an undue prominence, and the German 
students have been represented as a wild, lawless, drunk- 
en, fighting and hectoring class, something more than 
half -savage. If this were their real character it would 
be one of the most remarkable circumstances in the 
world that out of these wild and lawless youths arc 
made the most sober officers, the most domestic clergy, 
the most refined poets, and the most profound philoso- 
phers in the world. Having lived ourselves for some 
years in the midst of these students, admitted them 
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freely to our house, and studied their characters and I 
customs, we were at some pains to make our country- f 
men cognizant of the true facts.* 

What these facts are we will now endeavour to shew 
in as small a space as possible, and being once in pos- 
session of them our countrymen will not be so likely as 
they have been to be imposed upon by the ignorant 
mistakes of mere passing travellers. One of the com- 
monest mistakes is that of confounding the university 
students with the journeyman artisans. Into this mis- 
take Mr. Laing fell when he assured his readers that he 
saw students begging on the German highways. The 
same mistake Sergeant Talfourd fell into when passing 
up the Rhine to Switzerland, and unable to speak either 
French or German, he still thought fit to write a book, 
and assured us that he did not find the students quite 
such gentlemanly fellows as Howitt had represented 
them. It was, to say the least, rather wonderful that 
Mr. Talfourd, who only sailed up the Rhine in a steam- 
boat utterly ignorant of the language of the country, 
should be able immediately to correct one who had re- 
sided three years in it, and made its life and habits a 
study. I however was all the time talking of ttudents 
in my work, and poor Talfourd was talking of the tra- 
velling artizans and imagined them students I When 
either he or Mr. Laing meets with a German student 
begging on the highway, he may be quite sure of being 
able to meet with Oxford and Cambridge students doing 
the same in England. 

Not less are the mistakes as to the great objects and 
spirit of continental student-life. This life is regarded 
as a season not only of study but of enjoyment To it 
every youth looks forward as to that period in his ex- 
istence in which, whatever be the despotism of the 
country at large, he shall by charter and precedent 
enjoy the fullest freedom, combined with all the social 
pleasures of youthful brotherhood. When song, music, 
social parties, new friendships, and perhaps loves, and 
the mutual excitement of the spirit of liberty and pa- 
triotism shall throw over life an enchantment the feeling 
and the memory of which shall continue to gild all his 
after-existence, whether it shall be passed in the distant 
solitude ofsome rural official post, orin the obscure village, 
amid the storms of misfortune or the shoals of poverty. 
Everywhere in the works of poets and philosophers do 
we find traces of the enthusiasm with which they regard 
their student years. " How shall I call thee " says 
Hauff, " thou high, thou rough, thou noble, thou bar- 
baric, thou loveable, unharmonious, song-full, repelling, 
yet refreshing life of the Burschen years ? How shall I 
describe you, ye golden hours, ye choral songs of bro- 
therly love ? What tone shall I give to you to make 
myself understood ? I shall describe thee ? Never ! 
Thy ludicrous outside lies open : the layman can see that, 
one can describe that to him, but thy inner and lovely 
ore, the miner only knows who goes singing into the 
deep snail • • • * Old grandfather, now I 
know what thou undertook when thou held thy annual 
solitary, intercallary days. Thou too hadst thy com- 
panions in the days of thy youth, and the water stood 
in thy grey eyelashes when thou mocked me in thy 
stambook as instructed." 

The youth in Germany then look forward to the days 
of his University life, as to the very heart and flower of 
his juvenescence. It is a period not merely of dry study, 
it is a season in which he is to meet with the youth of 
all the surrounding district, and in which one common 
bond of customs, one common enjoyment of a peculiar 
social life, is to open up to him everything which earth 



•See the Student Life of Germany, by William Howitt, from 
the unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius, containing nearly forty 
of the most famous student songs, with the original music, etc. 
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can offer of friendship, of the community of sentiment, and 
aspiration, of music, song, frolic, whim, excursions into 
the loveliest scenery, and compacts for the advancement 
of the liberties of the great Fatherland. 

The time arrives ; he quits the paternal home with a 
beating heart, he enters the university town, often a 
small one, seated amid mountains and forests, and what 
does he first observe ? Troops of those who are to be 
his fellow students — of those with whom he is to form 
the closest intercourse, with whom he is to fight, to 
carouse, to study, to pledge eternal friendship, and to 
pass through a score of ceremonies and processions in 
the cause of Freedom. They are a strange generation 
to look on. They affect a quaint and somewhat antique 
costume. None of your gowns with hanging sleeves, 
and tile caps, but surtouts of singular cut, often belted, 
spurs frequently on heel, on the head little caps of 
shapes and colours denoting the particular state to which 
they belong ; many with cane or stick in hand, more 
with a lonp and ornamental pipe, and some with a large 
dog following their steps. There is no lack of beard 
and moustache, nor of a certain swaggering air which 
inspires foreigners, and especially ladies with a most er- 
roneous idea that they are rude, wild fellows, who 
would push you off the causeway — while, in fact, they 
would find them in society perfectly well-bred gentlemen. 
Such a Bursche was Prince Albert at Bonn, such was his 
brother the reigningDuke who bears a sword-cut still on 
his cheek, the memorial of a student duel, and such are 
all the Princes of this country in their days of student 
life. 

The student now matriculates by presenting himself 
on the appointed day, and at the appointed hour, before 
the board of matriculation with his certificates, from 
the gymnasium, of learning and morals. These found 
satisfactory, the board delivers to him the printed aca- 
demical regulations. He signs the reverse, as it is 
called, that is, a declaration that he will not take part 
in any prohibited unions, but conform to the academic 
laws, and giving what is termed the hand-getiibde, or 
literally hand-oath, that is, giving the pro-rector of the 
university his hand, he receives his matriculation cer- 
tificate, which confers on him the enjoyment of all the 
rights of academical citizenship. These include the 
benefit of the university library and all its learned in- 
stitutions, and he has only to take his choice of the 
courses of lectures that he will attend, and pay the 
fees. 

This portion of his academic life, however, that of at- 
tending the lectures of the University, would be of itself 
a very prosaic and dull affair. There is another life to 
which he looks forward with the most anxious interest. 
If he choose to remain a solitary student he may ; if he 
choose to take his chance of making such acquaintances 
as may fall in his way through ordinary circumstances 
he may; but there exists in every university a peculiar 
life which he will hasten to enter, and which flings wide 
to him the social advantages of all studentdom. This is 
the chore-life. 

Every particular state has its chore or club. These 
chores wear the colours of the particular state or nation 
whose name they bear, though they no longer consist 
exclusively of subjects of that state, out admit members 
from any. The colours are displayed on the cap, and 
also on a broad band which is worn over the breast. 
The colours consist, like those of the nations, for the 
most part of three. As we shall see, the wearing of 
these colours, has been prohibited by the different go- 
vernments owing to political causes ; and most strictly 
of all, those of the old Germanic Empire, and afterwards 
of the Burschenschaft, a society formed for its restora- 
tion, which could not be worn on the person, or even 
printed in a book, without incurring the penalty of ba- 
nishment.' 
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The principal of the regular Chores i 
The Rhenish, whose colours are blue, red, and white. 



The-Hanseatio 
The Westphalian 
The Swabian 
The Nassau 
The Swiss 



white, red, and white, 
green, white, and black, 
black, yellow, and white 
blue, white, and orange 
green, red, and gold 



(white, green, black, and 
white. 



The Sachses, Bonis- \ 

sen, or Prussian J 
The English, in Leipsic only. 

Besides this, each Chore has its sign or token ; that 
is, certain letters curiously interwoven, with which it 
sighs its documents, and which is known to all the other 
chores. • 

(Tob*continu*d.) 




THE CHRONICLE OF A BAGGED RASCAL. 

By Edward Toul. 

Part the Firtt. 

I. 

A bagged rascal, lodging in the street, 
Who seldom stumbles on a meal, — 
That he should lie in wait to steal, 

Since ragged rascals are obliged to eat, 
And have as good an appetite 
As those whom roast and boiled invite 

To daily dishes, hospitably set, 
Does not to me, at least at dinner time, 
Seem half so great a crime, 

As for a Duke of York to die in debt. 

II. 

The verse of Homer, or the faith of Pascal, 

Or theories, which task all 
One's poor abilities to comprehend, 
May set the learned mind agog, 
Or else involve it in a fog ; 
Or, politics 

Mav popular attention fix 
Till of the argument there seems no end : 
But who cares dumps about a ragged rascal ? 

m. 

One such there was, the wretch I single out 
Prom many thousands wandering about 
The streets of this great city, — to rehearse 
His fate is the intention of this verse. 



He knew no nurturing care of sire or mother. 

At four years old, 
He found himself, led by an elder brother, 

Half-dead with cold ; 
And where his guide went, he was forced to go, 

With shoeless feet, 
Limping along, — and, everywhere, the snow 

Choked up the street. 
The bigger lad, who hobbled on one leg, 
Shamming a lameness, said, — " Now we must beg ; 
Keep you behind, 
And mind, 

You have not tasted bread to-day ; 
Por if the truth you dare to tell, 
It won't be well 

For vou ; — you know I always pay 
The debt I owe, 

Both when it is a kick, and when a blow." 
In speech less gracious, than is here set down, 
With eyebrows knit into a frown, 
Grasping his pupil by the wristg 
And shaking in the little face, his fist, 
With emphasis the teacher taught the lesson, 
And felt that he had made a great impression. 
(Here the muse enters on her first digression, 
And trusts the reader will excuse, 
Since she is a didactic muse, 
And of propriety observes the rules, 
A word or two in praise of * ragged schools.' 
For had there been a school on Saffron-hill, 
In the New Cut, — or, — in short, where you will,— 
A school, where ragged rascals, such as this, . 
Who learnt the lesson taught with emphasis 
By his abominable elder brother, 
Who hoped to make the infant such another 
As he himself, by others, had been made, 
And bring him up to vice as to a trade ; — 
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I sav, — that is, the muse says, had there been 
Such an academy as may be seen, 
To-day at Saffron-hill, and other places, 
Where ragged rascals, with their unwashed faces, 
At visitors and teachers make grimaces, 
Another fate had this poor wretch awaited, 
Another tale would hare to be related. 
Is it not possible, the muse would ask all 

Readers, if to school he had been sent, 

He might have proved a shining ornament, 
A human bnde-light, not a ragged rascal ? 
Therefore, the muse bestows her approbation 

On ' ragged schools,' and trusts the time is nigh, 
When even knowledge, 
That keeps close at college, 

And costs, to-day, so large a sum to buy, 
Hay be accessible to all the nation.) 

IV. 

There was a red mark round his wrist, 
And he knew the weight of his brother's fist, 
So the wretched child fell back in his place, 
At his leader's heels, and looked up in the face 

Of every passer by, 
To see if he could note the trace 

Of some humanity ; 
For God bestows a mark of grace 
On the Samaritans of the race, 
And with his hand, and with His seal, 
Attests ' The heart within can feel.' 

But no one felt, 

Nor did any heart melt 
For the ragged rascal with shoeless feet : 

" An't you ashamed" — 

T'was thus they blamed, 

" Ton imp and you egg 

Of a thief, to beg, 
So young, as you are, in the public street?" 
But they who thus censured, had bread to eat, 
And had dined that day off a joint of meat. 

I cannot relate 

Each step of his fate ; 
The soil heart would bleed, if my pen could record it. 

Of this we are sure, 

That a rascal so poor 
Will meet his desert, and the law will award it. 

V. 

Long years have passed;— no elder brother now 

Drags through the snow 
A helpless, unresisting child, 

With aspect mild ; 
Whom you or I, to virtue might have reared, 

Had we appeared 
In time to rescue him, and been inclined, 
Possess'd by Heaven with so good a mind. 
Our rascal is the inmate of a? gaol, 
Where food at least, and shelter never fail ; 
And where instruction, — but it comes too late — 
Defects of rearing strives to obviate. 
" Come, tell me," says the chaplain, " tell me true," 
— Gently he spoke, — "How has it been with you ? 
Where are your parents?" "Parents?" "Where are they, 
Who gave you birth ?" " Why dead for many a day : 
I never knew them." "And your home?" "The street" 
" Tour bed ?" "A door-step, and my rest was sweet." 
" You know your duty ?" "Ho, nor wish to know." 
" At least, you know the catechism ?" "No !" 
" How shall vou live when you are free once more ?" 
" Why, live by stealing, as I lived before 1" 
" To steal is wicked !" "And to starve is hard I" 
" But industry will bring its own reward." 
The rascal lauahed aloud, for who would give 
Him work to do, if he must work to live ? 

{To be continued. J 



LETTEES FROM PABIS. 

(For Howiit's Journal.) 

No.V. 

the organization of iwdttstby. 

Dba& Friends, 

We have promised in the course of these let* 
ters to shew that the movement in France of February, 
is not only critical, but constructive, not only political 
and republican, but also industrial and associative. We 
now proceed partially to fulfil this pledge, by shewing 
the present position of the doctrine of industrial organ- 
ization in relation to the last French Bevolution. 

The revolution of '89 up to the period of the further 
revolution of '93 was purely political. '93, was 
the pivotal point on which the revolutionary ma- 
chine turned towards social and industrial amelio- 
ration. At the conclusion of that ejreat date, before 
the counter-revolutionary proceedings of Buona- 
parte, Babeuf arose, and said, — " What is your conven- 
tion, what is your directory, what are all your mere 
changes of governmental reform, without the ameliora- 
tion of the industrial and social condition of the mas- 
ses ?" He said this in a conspiracy which vanished in 
a sanguine cloud for the time, but through his disciple, 
the graceful and talented Buonarotti, a descendant of 
the great Italian painter, it yet lived, it re-appeared 
again, not as a conspiracy, but as a school of political 
economy and societary organization. Buaronotti did his 
work, and St. Simon arose. 1830 was the apogee of 
St. Simonism. The Revolution of 1830 was the echo 
of that of '89. St. Simonism continued in it the indus- 
trial protestation against mere political change, which 
had been previously made by Babouvism. It is true 
that the protestation was less fierce, but it was all the 
better for that. Its roots insinuated themselves, and 
grew even in sterile soil. To St. Simon is due the 
honour of first giving a science and a nomenclature to 
the new ideas. His catechism for the industrials, was 
the first published primer of societary science. His 
newspaper, the Organizer, first shewed, how chaotic was 
our commerce, how unorganized, anarchic, and parcel- 
led our industry. St Simon's was eminently a practical 
mindV If his own works had been studied instead of 
those of his disciples, the public would have had a bet- 
ter idea of St. Simonism. After his death, however, 
his disciples, by their bizarre proceedings brought a dis- 
credit upon the name they bore, which for a while, was in- 
jurious to the cause of industrial organization. Meanwhile 
while Fourier was writing down his views on associa- 
tive industry, and ultimately collected around him some 
of the chiefs of the dispersed St. Simonians, who or- 
ganized a new propagand, differing in its views but lit- 
tle from the St Simonians, with the exception that the 
new associative school admitted interest on capital as 
one of the cardinal points of their social economy. 
Many of the theories of Fourier, on psychology andcos- 
mogany, were however as bizarre, as the doctrines of 
the Religion St. Simonierme. These with some formed 
an insuperable objection. Pretty generally, however, 
the views of industrial organization, distinct from the 
categories of any particular school, have been imbibed 
by the literary and working classes, in France, as the 
present revolution shews. These have selected the 
good from every school of societary science — they have 
taken the wood, and left the varnish. These wanted 
however an exponent of their simple acceptation of in- 
dustrial organization, and Louis Blanc is the man. In 
1839, he published first his small work on the organ- 
ization of industry. In 1840, when I was in Paris, 
seeking for such works, it was not heard of. It has 
then, however, quietly made its way, as a 
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work, simple, and easy to be understood by the work* 
ing classes, not only in France but elsewhere. For in- 
stance, I first heard of it, two years ago in a letter I 
received from a member of the Grand Conseil of the 
Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, who then informed me 
that Louis Blanc's views of industrial organization, were 
there generally accepted by the Badicals. In fact, 
however incomplete his views may be, no better man 
could have been found, for commencing the national in- 
troduction of a system of industrial organization in 
France, than Louis Blanc. His very incompleteness is 
in his favour. It makes him less objectionable to op- 
ponents, while the members of all the schools of societary 
organization, can rally round him, as around a friend, to 
whom they have some additional information to offer. 

Such then, is the tradition of the idea of industrial 
re-organization in France— Babeuf, Buaronotti ; St Si- 
mon, Enfantin; Fourier, Considerant; Louis Blanc. 
Louis Blanc is a combination of communist, St. Si- 
monian and Fhalansterian, but principally of the two 
former. To the firsthe is allied by his democratic ideas, 
to the second by his depth of sentiment The Phalan- 
sterians as a school, have done much in the propagation 
of industrial views, as did the St. Simonians before them, 
but the Communists, including the Icarians, are by 
far the most numerous body. The Phalansterians how- 
ever, although an excellent Normal school for the forma- 
tion of a new public opinion, are as a political party, 
not supple enough on the one hand, nor expansive 
enough on the other. They cannot well adapt their 
school studies to the altered action of things. Their 
chief demand is a square league of land to try an ex- 
perimental Phalanstery. This is too formal a proposal 
for the present disorganized crisis. It is too petty a 
plan for the actual state of industrial anarchy, which 
now convulses France, and threatens a new a of 
social dissolution, unless a new industrial order on a 
large, a national scale, is not immediately instituted. 
The people are prepared for this. The propaganda of 
the new industrial ideas, although under a variety of 
forms, has been most extensive and successful for the 
last ten years. The literary classes, the working 
classes, and the most intelligent of the middle class are 
fully prepared for a social as well as a political revolu- 
tion. However they may differ as to details, they are 
fully agreed as to the general subject of a new indus- 
trial organization. They entirely recognise that a form of 
government is not everything. As far as the people are 
concerned, they are determined that France shall not 
only be a republic, but also the sphere of a new indus- 
trial order. 

If the progressive portion of the people are thus pre- 
pared for industrial organization, the leading minds of 
the Provisional Government, are not less so. One or 
two of its members are indeed but Radicals of the old 
cut, with no constructive ideas, further than those which 
are required to alter the supreme governor of the state, 
from a king into a president, and to change things from 
monarchical into republican forms. These however, 
are the minority in numbers and in influence. Lamar- 
tine himself, although professing much ignorance, as to 
the details of its operation, is a friend of industrial or- 
ganization. In his travels in the East, some while 
since, he gave in much of his adhesion to the St. Simo- 
nian views, and denominated his political system as 
Christianity practicalized. Later still in the Chamber 
of Deputies, he was the chief of that denominated, the 
Social Party. Carnot, also, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, is an old disciple of the school of St Simon. 
Albert, again, now vice-president of Louis Blanc's Board 
for the organization of work, in the atelier has been 
long since the advocate of national workshops, and other 
associative combinations. Lastly, Louis Blanc's views are 
well known. A sixth edition of his work on the organiza- 
tion of industry is just issued. Then it is not only the Pro- 



visional Government, among those who have been em- 
gaged in administrative functions, who hold these views?. 
The most talented employees even under the regime o tf 
Louis Philippe were compromised more or less to them). 
Among these, Michel, Chevalier, and other men of ce- 
lebrity were ex-Simonians. These men organized an^I 
managed even under the old regime all the great pub- 
lic works of France. Caesar Daly, a Phalansterian, wall 
the architect of the column of July. Pere Bnfantin, 
since his return from Egypt, has been the director of t 
railway. Olinde Bodrigues, another St. Simonian chief 
is a banker, of influence on the Bourse, and now again 
active in Ufe cause of industrial organization. More- 
over there is now no fear, but that the Provisional Go- 
vernment will carry on heart and soul, this organization. 
About a fortnight since it was not so certain. A coun- 
cil meeting was then held of the members of the go- 
vernment, in which the great difficulties of organiz- 
ing a new system of industrial operation were warmly 
pressed. Of this meeting I am told an anecdote from 
a source to be depended upon. Albert seldom speaks 
in the government council. However, when these ob- 
jections were urged rather strongly, he at length found 
his tongue, " Gentlemen," said he, " I rarely speak here 
but prefer to listen. Unless, however, you carry on the 
organization of industry, I had better give in my resig- 
nation and go and ajrain shoulder my fusil f " Now, how- 
ever I am happy indeed to add, there is no disunity in 
the government, as to industrial organization. They are 
entirely united to give it the most efficient momentum 
possible, during their provisional, and therefore revolu- 
tionary administration. The Revolution, did not cease 
with the thirty hours of February, and the flight of 
Louis Philippe, but is thus even now denning itself 
through the acts of the Provisional Government. Louis 
Blanc's organization of workmen are already formed into 
industrial battalions, brigades and legions, and march 
to and from work with pacific military step, in orderly 
array, with bugle blowing and with flag flying through 
the streets of Paris. Already also in Paris are some 
national workshops for mechanics in operation. More- 
over, the decree of government has gone forth, for the 
immediate enrolment of two large industrial armies, to 
march forth not with swords and muskets to com- 
mit murder, and to destroy, but with spades and pick- 
axes to attack the waste lands of the country, and to 
win pacific and productive victories. Lastly, by the 
time this reaches you, the government will have taken 
into their hands the management of all the banks, rail- 
ways, and manufactories of France, the present owners 
to be reimbursed, and these establishments hencefor- 
ward to be conducted as national works, under govern- 
ment directors. Thus, then, the government are at 
one among themselves, with the people, and with the 
great principles of the present revolution on industrial 
organization. It is fuljj evident that the movement, 
the victorious movement, is industrial, as well as politi- 
cal. 

Beautifully shone the sun upon a placard calling us 
together to the Champ de Mars 1 Beautifully shone the 
sun when we found there assembled the young students 
of the schools and the men of the workshops ! Com- 
pany after company they flowed in with the Tricolor 
waving above them, amid the music and the singing of 
their patriotic hymns. There they met— students from 
the Polytechnic, students from the colleges of law and 
medicine, working men from the faubourgs, with a 
priest among them, to write such a page of poetic history 
as has never before been written m the history of the 
world. What had the placard announced? That there 
they would meet, those who worked with the head, and 
those who worked with the hand, there to shew, that 
industry was honourable, that there was but one class 
in future in the Bepublio— Wobkjorc . There they met, 
and the workmen brought their tools. There they met, 
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and the students took the tools and went to work with 
them, while the blue-blouzed workmen looked on. 
Then they fraternized. Then they collected gifts of 
money for the Republic. Then they marched in proces- 
sion, indiscriminately mixed together! Oh! it was 
living poetry! It was the marriage of industry, by 
head and hand ! It proclaims trumpet-tongued the or- 
ganization of industry ! Never before had I assisted at 
so glorious a federation ! Never shall I forget that 
day! They fixed the day, and God gave them sun- 
shine ! Sure am I, that the present revolution is indus- 
trial as well as political. The revolution of '93 pro- 
claimed the Rights of the Citizen. That of '48 will pro- 
claim the Rights of the Working man. 
Yours very sincerely, 

GOODWTN BAEMBT. 
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THB PAMPHJJ5TS 07 PARIS. 

Drab Fbiznds, 

t • ,. * * ^ J N m y letter on **• Placards of Paris, 
1 intimated that the Parisian pamphlets, so numerously 
issued at the present crisis, required a more serious no- 
tice than could be given of them under that head. This 
notice the present letter is intended in some measure to 
supply. Of course, I do not mean even to name the 
hundreds of pamphlets which have issued from the press 
since the great event of February. Such a task would 
be tedious alike to writer and reader. I would only 
notice the most remarkable— those whose authors have 
had fame before, or whose mode of treating the grand 
subject is remarkable. 

Of these, the first on my list are the " Letters to the 
People, by George Sand. Two of these letters by that 
electrical woman have appeared. The first—" Yester- 
*** ^ d £ 0-day -" Tne wcond— " To-day and To-mor- 
row. The first of these epistles of the new republican 
faith, has already been noticed by the British press, and 
may therefore here be passed over. The second, how- 
ever, to the best of my knowledge, has not been noticed 
in England. " people • " it begins, " When I wrote 
thee some days since :— • Thou ought to be loved, because 
thou teert worthy of being mo,' I had not deceived my- 
self, and my faith on that point still remains un- 
shaken." She continues—" But where I have failed, 
where I have dreamed like a child, is in the short dura- 
tion of the time which I fixed in my thought for that 
prompt reconciliation, for that solemn effusion of frater- 
nity, for that confidence, without limits, which has to- 
day united all classes, and rendered the privileged of 
yesterday, anxious to be lost and confused in the glorious 
ranks of the people. Pardon me, people, for having 
been thus deceived." She then goes on to indicate 
those who would destroy the soci J end of the Revolu- 
tion, by supplying the Republic only with liberal laws 
and the forms of liberty. " These," she adds, " are 
perhaps sincerely republicans, but they do not compre- 
hend the social bearing of the Revolution, and they but 
little understand the people. Take care, they say, the 
people is more sharp than you think. It comprehends 
very well its interests, and if you deceive it, it will dash 
you to pieces. It is communist at the bottom; it would 
make a common table, and it seeks but the pretext or 
the occasion. It would seize in the uproar the gates of 
the constituent assembly, and you would be forced to 
save yourselves by the windows. While when thus the 
workmen of Paris, violated the sanctuary of legality, on 
every side of France, the workmen of the provinces 
would break your machines, would burn your forests, 
would pillage your domains, would cause civil war. You 



would recommence the horrors of the past, and the pas- 
sions you had kindled would respect nothing. Adieu ci- 
vilization! adieu France! adieu humanity! There 
would be a universal cataclysm. As for us, we are con* 
vinced that what the people wishes should be done. 
What all! Find you the Provisional Government, too pa- 
tient and too humane ? We find it too firm and too equi- 
table. It holds us over a volcano. Alas ! we have out 
one resource, it is to flatter the people. Would you 
strike off its talons? Let us kiss its claws. That dear 
people! that good people! Let us double its salary at 
the first onset, and allow it no time to demand anything. 
Let us place ourselves at its mercy. It is so good, that 
if we contradict it the least, it will tear us in pieces." 
"People," continues George Sand, from her own proper 
self, " beware of the flattery of poltroons, and avoid the 
artifices of traitors. Esteem not those who know thee 
'-but by belief. Esteem not those who turn towards 
thee the uncovered breast when even thou art angry and 
who speak to thee in the face. Let us explain. Never 
in the future shouldst thou recommence the past In 
the past, thou hast been the man of the past, sometimes 
sublime, sometimes criminal. Recollect the faults of 
thy fathers, and yet venerate and bless their names and 
memories. It was for that, that they were at once grand 
and culpable, and those who hate and condemn thy fa- 
thers absolutely, know not even the processes of God, 
who enlightens the human conscience but by degrees. 
But thou wouldst still be culpable in recommencing li- 
terally the past, in the face of the maledictions of the 
history of humanity, and with the law of perfectibility 
founded even upon imperfection itself. Oh ! no, people, 
the past is not the ideal. Its remembrance is united 
with regret." She concludes by saying—" They calum- 
niate thee, those who say, that you struggle but for ma- 
terial things, and that you desire by increasing wages, 
and by shortening the hours of labour, but a condition 
of physical well-being. Without doubt thou hast a right 
to that well-being, to that repose, but those who know 
thee, know well, that it is with thee a higher question 
than that of the bread which nourishes the body. Thou 
wishest the bread of the soul, thou wishest light, instruc- 
tion, the time to read, to meditate, to exchange thought. 
It is an intellectual conquest which you claim." Such 
are the words of this glorious woman. She rejoices at 
the progress of the people. She warns them of their 
flatterers. She conjures them not to recommence the 
faults of the past. She vindicates the spirituality of 
their aims and objects. There is nothing definite, little 
indicative in her words, but there is a generality so 
soothing, so hovering overhead like a dove, that they 
calm and call a sabbath in the heart, that they spread a 
soft influence over the soul, like a magnetic languor, un- 
til we recognise in them a something of the evangelic 
strain. 

" The Discourse at the College of France on the Re- 
public, by Quinet," the celebrated collaborator of Mi- 
chelet, is the next pamphlet I would notice. " The 
reign of matter, of brute force," says he, " is past, is 
fallen; the empire of the soul, of justice for all, is 
come. Friends, brothers, for a new society, become new 
men. The day of alliance, of reconciliation, is here. 
Let us cast from our hearts every selfish thought, every 
mean calculation, as the last links of the fetters which 
we have worn. Among all human revolutions, what is 
the spirit of that revolution which has now come to be 
accomplished ? It is this. The masses have led their 
leaders. Such is the genius of this last revolution, ac- 
complished through faith, by the feeble, by the poor, by 
the numble, the most conformable to that which was 
ever the spirit of the Christianity, of the Gospel. The 
pure gospel has conquered. The Republic, which we 
bear to the world, rests above everything, on the divine 
equality of hearts. A people in its moments of inspira- 
tion is like an individual. It was in the midst of the 
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flames of Sinai, that the tables of the law were written 
upon the stone. They speak of the necessity of enlight- 
ening, of preparing tie masses, of giving them educa- 
tion. But what book, what journal, what club, what 
teaching more powerful than the voice of God, echoing 
in the ear of an entire people, during the night and the 
day of the 24th of February. Everything that bore the 
heart of man in France, workman, peasant, obeyed at 
that moment that divine commandment — March! which 
a sovereign voice impressed upon a nation and a world. 
But these sublime moments are not eternal. After hav- 
ing fought alike with the heart, the mind, and the arm, 
our mission is to be watchful of that pure flame which 
God has re-animated. Have we not all received a hun- 
dred-fold our reward, in the hour when it was given us 
to bear from the paving-stones of the barricades, those 
three sisters, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, into the pa- 
lace of monarchy. For myself speech is restored to 
me ( when I feel with a sovereign evidence, the power- 
lessneas, the impossibility of speech. Actions, not 
words, are what I would repeat without ceasing. Let 
us speed then, each according to his vocation, with the 
fact, with the event; let us obey the commandment 
from on high. All I can now do, is to collect my strength 
to utter with you the cry of invincible France — Live the 
Republic!" Such is an abstract of Quinet's discourse. 
Suppressed by Louis Philippe, he is reinstated by the 
Bepublic, and thus addresses, as their authorized in- 
structor, the youths of the College of France. 

Another remarkable pamphlet is published by the 
League of Social Salvation, a species of French Leeds 
Redemption Society. It is an appeal to the Baron 
James Rothschild, for the means of the organization of 
work, by Dr. Arthur Bonnard. The Christian physician 
plainly tells the Hebrew baron, that but two roads are 
open to him. The first would lead to an ephemeral and 
detested feudal power, which he could not insure to his 
children. The second would conduct to a fortune, im- 
mutably fixed upon the recognizing love of nations. 
" James Rothschild,'* he says, " France is 



J a monarchical 
country. When a king dies, another mounts his throne. 
To-day the king * * * is the people. But thai king 
is hungering, and has not bread. But that king has 
huts for a palace, and the corners of streets for chambers. 
But that king could say, like Christ, the son of Mary, 
your compatriot of the tribe of Judah — The birds of the 
air have nests, the foxes have holes, but the son of man 
hath not where to lay his head." He then shews that 
with the sovereign people, enthroned upon the barri- 
cades, seated on paving stones, with a musket as its 
sceptre, there is under such a state of things much to be 
feared. It may be a good king or a bad king, an Anto- 
ninus or a Nero. But the people is never an idle king. 
A cyclopean worker, it labours day and night, for good 
or for evil. It must then be employed. Its industry 
must be directed, moralized, and organized. The diffi- 
culty is to find the means for so great a measure. What 
is the measure! Production, Consumption, and Distri- 
bution, are the three persons of the Material Trinity. 
The producer is too often deprived of the right of con- 
sumption. He is Lazarus under the table of the rich 
man. Distribution is exercised by tradesmen, ten times 
too numerous. It is Parasitism — they live upon that 
which they produce not. Form a league then, and pro- 
claim as a principle of Eternal Justice, that the products 
of work should be sold for the benefit of the workers. 
Organize a body of Distributors of Produce generally, 
as the Government has organized such bodies for the 
sale of stamps, powder, salt, and tobacco. Disgorge also 
the town, by the emigration into the country of the un- 
employed, that they may there unite manufacturing in- 
dustry with agricultural colonies. Government work- 
shops are already found insufficient for the crisis. Com- 
plete the political revolution by a commercial and in- 
dustrial one. Such are the measures. What are the 



means ? James Rothschild has them. Such is the < 
elusion of the pamphlet— such its appeal. It is but a 
sign of the times, a straw which indicates the way of 
the wind. The straw is prophetic, and the wind is all 

{ powerful. Though it may crack its cheeks as a storm, 
t will sweep as a breeze over the world. 

The limits of my letter will yet allow the notice of an* 
other pamphlet. In doing so I am happy to be the ser- 
vant of many ladies in Paris. It is " The Future of Wo- 
man, in the Republic; by Madame Sophie Saint- 
Amand." With a soft and sweet voice she calls upon 
the friends of woman to aid her in evolving for the fu- 
ture of France, all the grace, tenderness, and purity of 
true womanhood. "Ah!" she says, " if the organizing 
genius of work had but induced a more just repartition 
of those employments which appertain to our feebleness 
• • • that arm so powerful, and which France has 
so long abused, would never have served a more just 
cause." Toung Republic! " she adds, " who hast sig- 
nalized thy advent, by an abolition of the punishment of 
death, determine that at length woman shall find a 
place in the management of the great interests of huma- 
nity, and all feeble as we are, believe it thy most firm 
support, will be in our hearts, those hearts which beat 
with hope and with fear when thou wert proclaimed. 
Let that Fraternity, so holy, be not for us a word void 
of sense ! Under the intelligent reign of thought and of 
noble sentiments, sympathy and the recognition of wo- 
men, by the new order which protects them, would be 
perhaps one of the surest means for its consolidation/* 
We fully believe that it would be so. Any organization 
of labour must be imperfect which does not apportion 
to woman her proper sphere of employment. No Re- 
public can fulfil its name without its laws tend to pre- 
serve the honour and virtue of woman. 

Thus then we have been enabled to hear something of 
the voices of four of the most important pamphlets of 
revolutionary Paris. The pamphlet is a preacher whose 
divine dictation is not sufficiently acknowledged. The 
press of Paris is ever sending forth such preachers, some 
eloquent, some obscure. One class dwells in the past. 
It tells of the thirty hours of last February, now thirty 
years old, in this fast living life of France. It gives us 
the experience of '93, for the consideration of '48, which 
is well of its kind, although the divine law of varia- 
tion, which in the series of progress, ever forbids alike, 
two like revolutions, and two counterpart countenances. 
It gives us also, the memoirs and the portraits of the 
members of the Provisional Government; but they say 
that since the Republic, the raven locks of Ledru-Rollin, 
have turned grey, that Lamartine spits blood, and that 
the fresh face of Louis Blanc has become wan and thin. 
These are but histories then, which ever become untrue, 
which ever require correction, and which always re- 
ceive addition. There is, however, another class of 
Parisian pamphlets. These dwell not in the past, but 
look onward to the future. They are not reproductions 
of the old revolution, but the living speech of the day. 
They are not chronicles, but prophecies ; not histories 
but poems; not records but epistles. A notice of four 
of these, out of four hundred, may meet the few leisure 
moments of busy commercial England. We have dared 
not do more, fie it remembered, however, that the 
pamphlets of Paris are now the pioneers of progress, 
throughout the world. 

Tours very truly, 

Goodwtn Bahmby. 
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MBLAXOHOLT BIONfl OP THB TlafES.— THH LAUGHING 
PARLIAMENT. 

Nero fiddled while Borne was burning ! for which hii nam© 
hM been handed down to the present hour, and wiU dfiaccntUso"' 
the latest ages of the world, a term of execration and contempt. 
It was searoely to be expected that a parallel to the oonduot of 
a pagan tyrant could be found in the Parliament of a Christian 
country, in th* nineteenth oentury. But the present British 
House of Commons bids fair to realize the infamy of the Roman 
monster. While the spirit of God is moving on the face of the 
great deep of governmental despotism, and arousing the spirit 
of man to assert its dignity and its right, — while kings fall, and 
governments crumble before the mighty inspiration — while at 
home distress stalks abroad in town and country; while our 
eommerce is panic-stricken, and our manufactures are arrested 
as by a deadly lethargy ; while Ireland, driven to desperation 
by oppression, assumes a most menacing attitude, the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons answer to the appeals of tho 
wise for conciliation, retrenchment! and timely reform, by 
bursts of laughter. 

There is something most frightful in the oircumstance. It is 
like one of the signs of a fatality which accompanies the rapid 
decline and fall of empires. It betrays a corruption of prin- 
ciple, a recklessness of mind, a blind hardihood of pampered 
folly, so repulsive and outrageous, as to inspire the most melan- 
oholy forebodings. Woe to the nation whose salvation depends 
on guides and legislators like these! In ordinary circumstan- 
ces they would be a nuisance, in oiroumstances like those of 
England at the present moment, they are a calamity of the 
worst kind. 

The present parliament is occupying the sixteenth year of 
the Reform Bill. The very man who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment, is there precisely through the universal demands at that 
period for Retrenchment and Reform. Lord John Russell had 
declared for years in the house, that nothing but the most rigid 
reform and retrenchment, could save this nation from ruin. 
He denounced for years the Tory government. He denounced 
the system of bribery by which members of that house ac- 
quired their seats. He denounced the system by which the 
plundered and impoverished people were kept down at the point 
of the bayonet and the musket. He promised miracles of re- 
trenchment, he painted paradises of freedom and national pros- 
perity under the Whig Ministry. He and his fellow Whigs 
were believed, were tried, and what is the result! Sixteen 
years after these patriotic outcries, these saintly promises, these 
magnanimous denunciations of political extravagance and des- 
potic treatment of the people— what is the result ! Why there 
sit Lord John and his fellow Whigs comfortably in the 
golden nests of the Tories, and present such an appearanoe, 
that no one eould tell them from the old Tories, if they were 
not made aware of their pretences. The reforms are still un- 
executed. The whole manufacturing and commercial systems 
are crippled and threatened with rum, because the old mono- 
polies are left in all their destructive force in India, which should 
have been by this time an immense consumer of our manu 
factored goods, and supplier of raw material at a far cheaper 
rate than we can get it elsewhere. India has been made a war- 
field for the promotion of our aristocrats, instead of a field of 
trade to feed our mechanics. Therefore, our mechanics are 
starving by tens of thousands, and the aristocracy in the fulness 
of place and pension, are crying out for more war establishments, 
and more taxes. The debt remains undiminished — taxation has 
been increased last year only ten million*; and this year Lord 
John hat had the cool audacity to ask for further impositions. 
Ireland is reduced to a pitiable condition of famine, pestilence, 
starvation, and anarchy now edged with the menaces of rebellion. 
The people at home, when they announce their intention to come 
in large bodies and present their petitions for redress— are bade 
to stand offhand not to approach the sacred precincts of legislative 
purity. London is thrown into the most hectic alarm. The 
Bank, the India House, the Palace, and all the offices of Govern- 
ment an fortified and placed in a condition of imaginary siege. 
The city is gorged with troops, and the houses planted with 
cannon to overawe or sweep away the petitioning people. Within, 
the house presents the most astounding sight of members re- 
turned thither, not by the free votes of the people, but by more 



profligate bribery, than ever was witnessed since the most 
shameless days of Walpole or Pitt. In every department of 
government the most wasteful mismanagement abounds, and 
ministers are at this moment asking like, aaothe? genuine set of 
Sidmouths, Liverpool*, and Castkrcaghs, for fresh power to 
gag the pens and mouths of Eiirflshmen. 

Such is tb tnV tkm ttt i avagance, that it has compelled even 
Lord Ejtenborough, himself a sineourist to the amount of up- 
ward* of £9,000, to come out and expose it. March 30th, in 
the House of Lords, he called the attention of the house to the 
fact, that in 1847, the Government charges had been increased 
£1 10,000 ! This he Justly said too, in a year when the national 
distress was excessive, when we were obliged to borrow 
£8,000,000 for the purpose of assisting Ireland, and when the 
ordinary revenue was denoient. There had been 141 persons 
only, with tho exception of the augmented number in the Post 
Office, and for these 141 alone, there was charged £70,000 ! or 
£500 per head t In one office there had been a decreet of six 
persons, and an increased charge of £6,000 ! In the Colonial 
Office, which was under the direction of Earl Grey, there was 
an increase of £4,828 I In the Admiralty department, there 
was an increased charge of £10,000! In the Customs of 
£40,000 1 

Even Lord Stanley's spirit was roused at this. He declared 
that " it appeared by the explanation of the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty department, that the clerks had been al- 
lowed to neglect their duty, and then paid as for extra work for 
doing it ! That in the Customs duties had not been diminished, 
but altogether repealed on a great number of articles, and yet 
the increase of charge was £49,000 for the year! That with the 
decrease of work sixty-two more persons had been employed ; 
an increase of salaries of £1,857 ; of emoluments, £17,600 ; of 
retired allowances £6,747 ; of expenses £85,000 ! In the Post- 
office the increase of expense appeared steadily progressive. It 
appeared that 8,800 persons had been added to the establish- 
ment during the last two years, and an equal number might be 
added in the two next." The Marquis of Clanricardo.—- " I hope 
so!" A laugh i 

Are these the fruits of the Reform Bill T Are they the results 
of the Whig Government! They are, be it confessed by all Eng- 
land with shame and self-reproach, almost the only ones. 

But it is not merely the neglect of the promised reforms, the 
forgetfulness of all their most soundly vowed measures of re- 
trenchment and regeneration, the cool perfidy of the Whigs once 
in office ; it is not morel y the audacious assurance, In the face 
of all their former pledges, with which they advance in the ca- 
reer of expenditure and additional taxation, which constitutes the 
most alarming features of the case : it is the acknowledged met 
of the House of Commons being crammed with naval, military, 
and other dependants of the Government, who have obtained 
their seats by bribery, and appear resolved to hold them in the 
most impudent defiance of all decency and decorum. What Is 
their treatment of the most respected representatives of the peo- 
ple there ? Scorn ! What are their answers to the most reason- 
able demands of reform and economy ? Laughter ! 

In the late debate on the Army Estimates this disgraceful con- 
duct of British senators reached a height of reckless Vmtotm 
perfectly unexampled. The military mob of gentlemen were 
voting for their bread, and they kept no terms with decency. Mr. 
Hume moved that the number of men in the army should be re- 
stricted to 100,000, instead of 118,000. The answer was laugh- 
ter — and on its being put to the vote, 46 voted for the resolu- 
tion, 246 for the augmented number ! When Mr. Hume began 
his speech, there was a tolerably full house *, when he concluded 
there were only tix on the opposite benches; but plenty rushed 
in to vote. When Mr. Hume reproved them with their bare- 
faced contempt of all argument^-the answer was — Laughter ! 

Mr. Cobden represented that the increased number of men in- 
cluded an expense of £7,000,000. The answer was again— 
Laughter ! We are glad to have it in our power to present the 
rest of this scene in the words of Dr. Campbell in the British 



When Mr. Cobden told them that he despaired, with respect 
to the vote of seven millions one hundred thousand pounds, of 
being able to " bring them back to a sense of duty," he was met 
by a torrent of " ironical cheers;" when he told them there was 
great discontent rising up in the country, again his voice was 
drowned by " ironical cheers /» when he hinted to them that the 
perusal of his letters received that day from the country, might 
change their tone, again the House resounded with "ironical 
cheer* ;" when he charged them with ignorance of the state of 
feeling among the middle classes, again he was met by " ckeen 
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and yai#rL ter - M when h§ told tbem **•* had few partisans 
among the forking classes, again they replied by " laughter;" 
when he ««*jjj||rj£2gv tf ** WM not a reproach for them to vote 
money before theyEafcfcsJwd the meaaa rf raSiinfir lt » ** wpl 7 
was " a laugh; 9 * when he sswg. taem whether they were pre- 
pared to meet the discontent thantafc^girxHIWK? among the 
working, hut the middle class of society in this oonV^ry, the 
roof-tree resounded with lond cries of " Divide / divide ;* when 
he entered his protest against the recklessness with which fsj$ ? . 
voted money before they considered how it was to be raised, and 
hinted they might possibly repent of the deed, again he was vi- 
sited by " laughter and ironical cheer*." Never was " laughter* 9 
so misplaced! Bat the matter did not end here; Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Oobden's great compeer, and fellow-worker for the good of man- 
kind, followed in a speech worthy of himself and the occasion, in 
the course of which he met with even more insult and obstruc- 
tion than the Member for Yorkshire. Had Mr. Bright, instead 
of being a speaker of the highest order, and a representative for 
Manchester, been some poor, ignorant, degraded nominee, sit- 
ting for a rotten borough, he could scarcely have been treated 
more contemptuously. At every sentence he was met with cries 
of " Oh, oh r* " Question, question I » "DMde, divide/" When 
Mr. Bright solemnly told them, that sixty millions of taxation 
could not continue to be levied without exciting dangerous dis- 
content, the response was, "Divide/" 

Nor did the matter end here. Mr. Wakley presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Beal, of Orosvenor Cottages, Eaton-square, pray- 
ing for various needful reforms, and amongst them the abolition 
of the House of Lords. This was a request so infinitely amusing, 
that It called forth ehouts of laughter / 

If these things are not a hand-writing on the wall to the peo- 
ple of England, nothing will arouse it to a sense of its real situ- 
ation. A nation which can permit itself to be thus robbed and 
Insulted by those who are sent up as its representatives, and 
does not awake to a feeling of generous indignation, must be 
lost to every feeling of independence, and blind to every sign of 
coming calamity. But we feel too confident of the spirit of the 
English nation, too sure that its own honour, and the Bufferings 
of its despised people, will cause every drop of its blood to tingle 
in its myriad veins at the sound of that aristocratic and idiotic 
laughter on the benches of its senate, to doubt for a moment the 
result. The laughter from within will be answered by groans 
from without, and the too long divided middle and labouring 
classes will, at length close their ranks and make the " laughing 
jaek-asset, "• which congregate in St Stephen's, take wing to 
some more congenial region. 

OBOROB DAWSON ON THB PRESENT CRISIS. 

[We make the following extracts from a Letter to the Middle 
Classes, on the Present Crisis, by George Dawson, M.A.-~Ena.] 

Fellow Countrymen, 

That we are now in the midst of a so- 
lemn crisis of the world's history all allow. Revolution has come 
again to show that men cannot, will not be governed by impos- 
tures and lies. In France, a corrupt and corrupting government 
has met its deserved fete. In Germany, Princes swift to pro- 
mise, slow to perform, have been spurred to quickened paces.. 
All Europe is convulsed. Sad is the necessity for Revolution. 
But it comes of Reform delayed. Men revolt not for the sake of 
it. Revolution is a costly method of change, only to be resorted 
to in dire extremity. If the tenant will not go, we pull oft* the 
roof, with a sad feeling that we are entailing the expense of resto- 
ration, and rendering the house untenantable for a time. 

In these times, what is England to do ! Are we to have a Re- 
volution T In the usual sense of that term, Nol Barricades are 
exotics here, not likely to be naturalized. Englishmen love not 
scenes in the market-place. Physical force we will not have, we 
need it not, we love it not. How shall we prevent Revolution 
and violence f By the only sure plan — Reform. Is Europe to be 
reconstructed and England remain still f 

We want chan ges g r e at ohanges. To prove this, we need 
have no recourse to political rant— that cheapest of fustian. We 
have but to go to the door of the relieving officer, the rooms of 
the workhouse, and the pages of the Gazette. We are taxed up 
to enduranoe point, if not beyond. We ask retrenchment, and 
the answer is, " Five per cent on Income." The exit of that 
was as contemptible as its entrance was unjust. Men of the 
middle classes, think of that! The Government would not tax 



•Australian birds, so oalled from their hideous, asinine, laugh, 
like cries. 



the upper classes; could not, dared not tax the working < 
We, peaceable, well-conducted men, were the selected victims. 

But do not take a selfish view of the matter. Look to the 
working classes ; ask what their movements mean. The work- 
ing man has wrongs, and feels them deeply. Hie has not yet 
received his share of political and social advancement. 
Lord John Russell's opinion on this point. 

"If we look," said he in 1844, " to the labouring < 
if we look to the men who either till the soil or labour in the 
facrories,— JT we look to the quantity of necessaries which their 
wages could buy in the middle of last century, and that which 
they could buy now, — I think that we must be convinced that 
they have not participated, in an equal degree, in the advantages 
which civilisation and improved knowledge have conferred upon 
us." 

Many of the working men look for their political salvation in 
the Charter. They hope too much from it— you fear too mnoh. 
But many of the middle classes never read the Charter. Is it 
right to oppose that of which we are ignorant t 

The Charter, I know, goes too fer for *ome, for some too mat. 
Many recognise it as an ideal to be worked up to, rather than as 
a plan for immediate realisation.. My present purpose is neither 
to advocate nor oppose it, bit to ask the middle classes, what, at 
this crisis, they mean to dot If you like not the "People's 
Charter," produce your own. Say what you want, and how far 
you will go. Will you take the points in detail! Draw oat 
your list of Reforms, give the nation your points. Anything 
but inaction and timidity. Oh you it depends whether we ad- 
vance peacefully but quickly in the path of progress, or whether 
we must succumb to injustice on the one side, or anarchy on the 
other. Remember, Reform delayed is Revolution began. A 
true Reform Bill would soon become to the demagogue, the 
brawler and the physical-force man, a fool's cap in which ha 
would be hissed off the political stage. Show you are in earnest 
and men will wait. Organize in every locality — petition (if you 
will) — " pronounce." If you do not go for the Charter, saj 
so, bnt say for what you do. 

Inspect the following list, mark off in what you agree ; let 
those who want little, band for that little, those who ask much, 
for much, those who want all, for all. 

Economy. Jbolition of SSneeures, useless offices. 

Widened Suffrage. 

Ballot. Electoral Districts. 

Shorter Parliaments. 

A thorough Revision of Taxation and Expenditure. 

Direct Taxation on equitable principles. 

Complete Free Trade, 

Beal Justice to Ireland. 

Reform of Diplomatic System, No interference with the Do- 
mestic Affairs of other Nations, 

Complete Religious Equality. 

Law Reform, 

Try in what points you can unite with the working men. In 
every town meet at once to adopt all peaceful and constitutional 
measures to prevent the present Parliament from going to grouse, 
until some true Reforms have been carried. 

PORTRAIT OF THOMAS OBAT, THB RAILWAY PIONEER. 

Although the labours of Thomas Gray will undoubtedly be 
appreciated by posterity, his friends have resolved to effect some- 
thing more substantial than mere fame, by promoting a Public 
Subscription in his favour, to enable him to pass the latter part 
of a most useful life in ease and comfort. To assist this object 
Mr. Bannehr, of Exeter, has undertaken to conduct the publi- 
cation of a Lithograph, in the first style of art, of the Portrait 
of Thomas Gray, the profit resulting from which he appnee in 
aid of the " Gray Testimonial." 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howttt. 

Extension op the English MANUFACTuaiKG System, 
by which men abe worked up into malefactors. 

The Meldrum Family. 

(Continued from pag§ 263.) 

Within a week from this time these two outcasts from 
society had inflicted evils upon it of the most terrible 
kind. They had made a round in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire, and had not only fired the ricks of five dif- 
ferent farms, but consumed extensive covers of game, 
And young plantations. The owners of these had done 
no personal evil to them ; for the most part their pro- 
perty was insured, and the loss fell on others, but it was 
all as one to the perpetrators — they did it on principle 
—the principle of revenge, and of striking what they 
called a salutary terror into those who oppressed the la- 
bouring classes. 

We do not hesitate at once to denounce such outrages 
as these, and their perpetrators as diabolical. So they 
are, but perhaps those who utter these denunciations 
the most promptly, are perhaps the last to suspect that 
they themselves participate in the guilt of them. Every 
one who contributes to these results, Is of course, 
guilty. And who do contribute to these results ? They 
only who perpetrate them ? No! The perpetrators 
are the immediate instruments ; but they are incited to 
it, by revenge. Who provokes that revenge ? The per- 
petrators are roused Dt a sense of injustice,— who in- 
flicts that injustice P Every one who causes, or sanc- 
tions, or permits by his apathy, the origination, and the 
continuance of a condition of things in which the til- 
lers of the soil, and the industrious artisan are de« 
frauded of the rightful dues of their labour and driven 
by desperation to acts of atrocity. Where luxury and 
wealth live in icy indifference, in the midst of millions 
crushed to the earth by unrequited labour, by starva- 
tion, disease, and death, the principles of all right are 
confounded ; malignant passions take the place of the 
affections ;*Ood and religion vanish from the exaspe- 
rated and benighted mind, and violence becomes the natu- 
ral language of the oppressed. Thousands in such a state 
endure patiently sufferings most incredible. They see 
plenty flowing like a river to the few, and famine con- 
suming them and theirs. The cries of their children 
for bread are in their ears ; their wives and infants sink 
into consumption and early graves— and they yet endure 
— but the more fiery and resentful arise, and become 
the scourges of that society which presents so unnatu- 
ral and abhorrent a condition of things. 

As has been recently said in this Journal by an official 
whose duty compels him to see the actual position of 
the rural classes, — " We sleep on the edge of a vol- 
cano." What God or power of God shall arouse us ? 

And yet the most desperate of those, driven by the 
false and cruel perversion of the social system to out- 
rage — have been originally amongst the most peaceful, 
and sometimes virtuous of our humble neighbours. In 
the hearts of these two incendiaries there yet lived 
sparks of the divine. 

Returning from their expedition of destruction ; with 
a hue and cry after them ; with the reward of thou- 
sands set upon their heads, and shrinking from the light 
of day, they concealed themselves in a wood near an 
obscure village, not far from the scene of the great 
agricultural meeting. Pressed by hunger they ap- 
proached the village in the dusk of evening to obtain 
some bread. The first houses which they reached were 
a row of tenements of only one story, m a damp and 
cheerless lane. Everything about them bespoke the ut- 



most poverty. A thick belt of trees shut out their view 
from the fields, and heaps of ashes and pestiferous de- 
posits in front of them, proclaimed the absence of all 
proper conveniences of fife. They were the houses of 
agricultural labourers. As is too often the case, these 
were not built by the landed proprietor, but were left to 
the speculation of the village carpenter or bricklayer, 
who erected them of refuse materials, and at a charge 
for rental returning more than cent, per cent. 

In the first of these miserable hovels in which they 
saw a light, they observed a woman sitting by the 
blaze of a few sticks as in a state of deep dejection. 
They ventured to enter here, hoping to induce the wo- 
man by a small fee to proceed to the baker's and pur- 
chase them some bread. But the moment they entered 
the cottage a foetid odour struck upon their senses, and 
the next moment they observed a body lying in death. It 
was thai of a boy of about twelve years of age, and the 
story of the mother filled their bosoms with horror and 
indignation. The child, she said, had been run over by 
the cavalry at the meeting— had suffered days of agony, 
and at length had died. He had now been dead a week. 
Decay had made dreadful 'progress, and yet they had no 
means to bury him. They had applied to the parish, 
but were refused all help, because the father was in 
employ ! He earned seven shillings a week on a dis- 
tant farm. They had implored the aid of the farmers 
for the purchase of a coffin. It had been refused. They 
had applied to the clergyman, he replied that his busi- 
ness was to burv coffins, not to give them to the disaf- 
fected. There lay the corpse of the poor child in their 
only room, and near it gasped a girl of seven, in fever, 
the consequence of breathing this pestiferous atmos- 
phere. The poor woman was bowed down with despair, 
and die husband was at this moment seeking for some 
benevolent person who would enable them to bury their 
dead out or their sight. • '' 

"But who shall help us?" said the poor woman, 
"several of our neighbours have been sold up under ex- 
ecutions, and there is nothing here but stark staring 
poverty." 

The two incendiaries stood thunderstruck. They who 
had destroyed the property of strangers without remorse, 
were confounded at this human misery. 

" Heaven and earth !" exclaimed Meldrum, "is there 
then no longer any feeling, any pretence to it in 
mankind? Do they kill, and refuse to bury ? Do they 
let the innocent child rot in the presence of the parent? 
Horrible barbarians 1 deteitable cruelty ! But this must 
not be!" 

The two felons resolved to do what not a pretended 
Christian could be found to do. The outcasts and the 
abhorred of all the orderly and orthodox, were the only 
ones who had any sense of the most solemn mortal 
duties. They set at defiance their own danger; and 
guided by the unhappy woman, they proceeded to a 
little draper's, and purchased a packing case of sufficient 
length. In this they deposited the putrescent child; and 
again guided by the weeping mother, they procured a 
ladder, and scaling the wall of the locked-up church- 
yard, they dug a grave, and by lantern-light buried the 
poor unoffending child that had found no pity from the 
wealthy and the comfortable. What must have been 
the religion which had been for ages preached in that 
church, which had produced no better fruits? Certainly 
it could not be the religion of Christ. 

As the coffin lay in the bottom of the grave before they 
began to shovel in the earth— Bates said to Meldrum,— 

" Meldrum, you are a sort of a parson — finish the 
job well by saying a service over the poor thing !" 

" Kay ! nay ! not so," said Meldrum. " 1 can not 
I cannot indeed!" 
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•« Nonsense man ! Say a short one— dont bury the 
poor child like a dog." 

Meldrum stood fox a moment silent. A spasm 
seemed to pass over his features — and casting a look up 
into the dark sky he ejaculated in a deep, hollow voice, 

" God !— if there be a God— hear us ! Let the soul 
of this poor child — if souls there be— find that tn hea- 
ven, which no longer exists on earth — mercy, and peace, 
and love I Earth ! that receivest the child to thy bosom, 
be his second mother — and let him sleep soundly, where 
no ruthless horseman can crush him ; where no proud 
professor of an humble creed can spurn his agonies and 
his prayers. Beceive us too, Earth ! Earth ! for in thy 
bosom there is rest, though on thy surface there re- 
mains no longer anything but hearts of the nether 
mill-stone, and the cant of sanctity whicl has no pity. 
Let the day of thy final doom come— for the villain 
and the malefactor are the only ones left in whom there 
is a spark of nature. If the wicked are become the 
best that thou hast to boast — what can purge their 
vileness but the last devouring flame. Amen. 

The affrighted mother shrunk from the side of the 
speaker, though he had laid her child in the earth which 
all others had refused him, and even Bates as he began 
to shovel in the earth, muttered between his teeth, — 
" Devil take such a service as that ! Why Meldrum, 
you are mad!" 

Meldrum made no reply, but shovelling in the earth 
with all his might — they clapped on the crowning turf, 
and the three hastened over the wall, and quitting the 
poor woman at her door, the two retreated into the dark- 
ness without further thought of the loaf which had 
brought them thither. 

The two incendiaries walked through the dark night 
in silence. At length they approached another village, 
and into this Bates volunteered to enter and procure 
some bread. Meldrum remained leaning on a gate. For 
about half an hour he continued awaiting his return, 
when he heard him come with hurried steps, and, bid- 
ding him "come along," in a strange whisper, he hur- 
ried on down the lane in which they were, till they 
reached an open hill at some distance. Here Bates 
threw himself down in a hollow, and producing a loaf 
and some cheese from his handkerchief which he had 
carried under his arm, and a bottle of beer from his coat 
pocket, he put the bottle to his mouth, took a deep 
draught, and handing it to Meldrum, said, — 

" Do you know, Meldrum, where you are ?" 

41 No, how the devil should I ?" 

"Why then I can tell you, we are where we must not 
be staying long. The village there is 8crimton. I would 
not let you go into it lest you might be known, and it is 
well. The land sharks, or the raw lobsters, if you will, 
are abroad there. Button is off to America. He was 
obliged to make a quick exit for his taking the chair at 
the meeting. Hh widow, wife I mean, curses you as the 
cause of it, an J the troubles; the child killed — that 
we've just buried — hallaxed about, before the justices, 
and the like, and all the farmers and gentlemen being as 
sore as bait id bears, and turning off every poor devil 
they can." 

Meldrun groaned. 

" Well, never groan at that my man—these things 
must be, before we can rouse them. There, eat some 
brtad and cheese, and let us be going, for it's not safe 
here, I can tell you." 

The two ate up their provision, for it was the only 
thing they had had for two days — Bates whirled the 
bottle through the darkness, as far as his strength would 
let him send it, and starting to their feet, they hastened 
down between the hills, directing their steps for Twigg's- 
Houses, and the safe shelter of the roof of Captain 
Crick. 

After walking on for upwards of an hour, they found 
themselves on the edge of a low, marshy sort of moor, 



and were in the act of crossing a style, when the cry of 
a curlew struck on their ear a little in advance of them. 
Bates started— and remained with one leg on each side 
of the style, as he returned the cry with a perfectnesa 
of imitation which surprised Meldrum. This was fol- 
lowed by the short crow of a pheasant, and Bates ad- 
vancing with cautious steps, followed by Meldrum in 
wondering silence, they soon saw a man standing in the 
middle of the narrow path on which they had to ad- 
vance— "Bates!" "Arpthorp 1" These words of hail 
were scarcely given and returned, when Meldrum per- 
ceived that the person before them was no other than 
the trusty hostler of Captain Crick. 

"What's up?" inquired Bates, "fox there's some- 
thing, or you had not been here." 

" There's that up," said Arpthorp, " that you must 
cut, and keep clear of Twigg's-Houses. The governor 
has been on the look out for you these three or four 
nights, and I've had to cool my toes on your account 
in more places than one. To-day he'd a notion you'd 
be coming this way. Well, a word with you by yourself." 

The two went to some distance up the hill, and Mel- 
tjrum could hear them in earnest conversation, of which 
he could catch nothing but sundry oaths. It was plain, 
however, that they discussed matters of no little mo- 
ment, at length, Bates came back alone. 

"Back's the word Meldrum! We must make for 
safe quarters if they can be found — for we are smoked. 
There's a devil of a hue and cry after us for the rick- 
burnings. Crick wont have us come within a score 
miles of him if he can help it. I'm off on business for 
him down to Plymouth — and you'd better get into Lon- 
don for a while, and hide in the thickest place you can 
find. Change your clothes, my boy, too, mind that, 
and you can hear of me by a note — you can write to 
Crick's any time— only have a oare what you say— only 
ask, " where's the wool lodged ?" and wherever Crick 
says, there I am. If I can't rejoin you I shall, may 
be, be able to tell you where you can join me in some 
other part of the country. Good-bye!" 

The two friends, shall we call them ? No, there can 
be no friendship between the wicked ; by what ever 
means they may have been driven into their wickedness. 
Others may have been the operating causes of their des- 
truction of moral principle, but they are the subjects 
operated upon. They are become depraved, and that 
selfishness which is too strong in all human nature — 
even in the best — which hides itself cunningly even in 
the righteous and religious bosom — which assume* a 
thousand forms, and is fertile in excuses to deny its 
own existence — which prevails monstrously in hearts 
that profess much, and feel little, except their own de- 
sire of self indulgence — which puts on the garb of holi- 
ness as a monk puts on his cowl, and feigns, and half 
believes its own feigning, of purity, correctness, ortho- 
doxy, maintenance of public order, decorum, and — yes 
— patriotism, piety, and benevolence — that selfishness, 
which stretched its victorious reign from Adam to Moses, 
and from Moses to the present day of wealthy saints and 
philanthropists, thanking God most meekly for his good- 
ness to them, while their brothers and sisters in mil- 
lions perish of destitution around them, — that selfishness 
in the heart of the confirmed villain, throws off its 
disguises, and is at once more honest and more des- 
perate. 

The two scoundrel incendiaries — the men already 
worked up from plodding and simple countrymen into 
malefactors — parted. They hoped to meet again — for 
what ? To commit more crimes — to indulge still 
more their revenge on society — even while they still 
flattered themselves that they did God service by rous- 
ing the poor against their oppressors. Bates disap- 
peared through the dark, and Meldrum with some dodg- 
ing made his way once more to Beading. Bates had 
told him to plunge into the great wilderness of London 
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for safety — to hide himself in the densest underwood of 
its indigent myriads, but Meldrum had never been in 
the -huge metropolis, and he had a sort of dread of it. 
He considered himself unqualified to make his way 
there, where he had always heard that rascality re- 
ceived the highest finish of education in the great school 
of streets and crowd's. He had a well-founded notion 
that at his time of life he was not likely to acquire 
that adroitness which those put to this famous school by 
the step-mother Necessity, in their earliest years are 
possessed of, and that to play out the game of life's 
chess against city police, was a different thing to skulk- 
ing in woods, and under hedges, putting a wire neck- 
lace round an unlucky hare, or thrusting a lucifer into 
a rick. 

For these weighty reasons Meldrum lingered in a 
wretched hiding hole in one of the lowest alleys of Bead- 
ing. He avoided as much as possible day-light, and the 
eyes of men. He had a few shillings which Bates had given 
him at parting, but these soon wasted away, and poverty 
stared him in the face. There is no such despot as the 
keeper of a lodging-house. The laws of the Medes 
and Persians were nothing to his laws. Death himsel£ 
is not more inexorable, it is pay or turn out. Meldrum 
saw that the latter alternative was approaching, and vet 
he lingered. He starved himself to eke out his few 
remaining shillings, and stole out at night when it was 
thoroughly dark to range into the country, and see whe- 
ther he could not strickle a hare, rob a potatoe pit, or 
at least, gather some turnips to boil. But the winter was 
now set in with merciless fierceness. He had to gather the 
few turnips that he could secure from those which bad 
been pulled from the frosty ground during the day for 
the flocks, and which by the time he reached the 
field, were half eaten. The wind swept through him 
with frosty rigour — shaking his very bones within him, 
for his clothes were every day getting more thin, and 
dilapidated, and his internal clothing — that of his sto- 
mach — was equally deficient. With hunger and anx- 
iety upon him, he began to brood over desperate thoughts. 
Hares, potatoes, and turnips, were not likely to satisfy 
him long. The prospect of having soon no sheltering 
roof, even such as he had now, without fire, and with few 
articles of covering at night— and no home but this 
bleak, freezing, and nocturnal world in which he ranged 
to and fro, made him grow desperate. He had written 
to Captain Crick, hoping . to hear something of Bates, 
and clinging to the hope of going off to him, though in 
some very distant place — but the answer which came 
was as short and cutting as any human style could pos- 
sibly arrive at ! " The wool is lodged in Derby ware- 
house, and will be soon exported. Write no mare here, 
we have no further dealings in your line." 

There was no name signed— Meldrum knew that it 
was not safe — the wool in Derby warehouse, and about 
to be exported! Bates in Derby gaol and going to be 
transported ! That was a death-blow to his last hope. 
His last shilling was in his pocket, to-morrow it must 
hop into that of his landlord. A pressure was on his 
soul like tons of lead; every nerve and sinew in his 
body seemed stretched as on a rack, devils seemed tug- 
ging at every one of them. There was an agony, black, 
terrible, and demoniac in his heart and in every limb. 
He stole forth at night, and took his wav mechanically to- 
wards his own, village. Beecup and the farm where he had 
worked so many years seemed to draw him even when 
he was not thinking of them, but of some deadly ter- 
mination to his misery. Many such presented them- 
selves to his racked and lacerated brain ; but he decided 
on none — such choice is not easily made — it requires the 
last turn of the rack of mental torture, and tuen it is 
snatched, not chosen. 

Awaking out of a dream of horrors, as it seemed, the ' 
unhappy wretch found himself standing on the old , 
green, and before the very house where he had passed j 



so many happy and innocent, ay, virtuous years. The 
moon had risen, and shone with a light almost of day 
on the pure, silent, and glittering expanse of snow which 
covered everything. There was not a living thing 
abroad. The sound of a dog's bark, and the crow of a 
cock, came ever and anon from the distant farms, but 
all besides was profoundly still, and brilliant. The full 
stream of moonlight played on the cottage front, and 
lit up every piece of framed timber, and every brick. 
The snow lay thick on the thatch, and the long icicles 
hung sparkling like the lustres of a chandelier from the 
eaves. Every pane of glass, and every corner and bush 
of the garden — the great square stone by the door, and 
the dry stalks of the last year's house-leek, on the ridge 
of the house, all were distinct as at noon, and fell on Mel- 
drum's soul with much the same sensation, as if a red 
hot iron was passed through his vitals. The long his- 
tory of the past went across his mind with the fleetness 
and the devastating violence of a hurricane through the 
desert. His wife, his children, his Methodist friends 
and hi* leadership ; the new system of the new land- 
lord — this depopulating system — and what had since fol- 
lowed. Satan himself when pondering on his fall from 
heaven, did not experience worse pangs nor feel more 
utterly damned. 

At the first moment Meldrum half started at the open 
brightness, and feared lest he might be seen, but the 
next moment a spirit of defiance to men and fate seized 
him. Any one seeing him stand before that cottage, 
which stood in the brilliant light, as shut up and silent 
as if it slept as well as its inhabitants, would have re- 
garded him as some felon of the most malignant stamp, 
meditating some horrible deed. 

And they would not have been far wrong — but against 
that house or its inmates he planned, meditated nothing. 
He cast a fierce glance to where the hall stood in the 
front of its noble woods on the neighbouring uplands, 
the moonlight blazing on its white proud front, and at 
the thought that there lay in luxury and earth's fulness 
of good, the man that had made him what he was, he 
stalked on, and at every step a more misanthropic gall 
gathered into his heart. The time he felt was come for 
some desperate deed. He was returning to his lodgings 
ravenous with hunger, but without hope of even a crust 
of bread, and the one shilling in his pocket must be 
paid, and then — ! But why should he return at all ? 
Why not spend that shilling for food, and seek fresh 
quarters for the next night ? As these thoughts went 
through his mind he came within view of a genteel cot- 
tage which he used daily to pass on his way from the 
town to the farm. It was one which turned its back 
upon the road, and had attached to it a garden, of which 
the hedge also ran along the road side. 

Sudden ideas flashed into the malefactor's heart.' He 
stood still and gazed on that house as he had gazed on 
his own. In this cottage lived an old lady, a widow, 
a woman of genteel station and habits but of small pro- 
perty. In this cottage, five miles from the town, she 
and her husband, in his life-time, used to spend the sum- 
mers ; since his death, she had lived here altogether. 
Two nieces, and a maid servant constituted her family. 
A man came every day to look after her pony and 
chaise, tend the garden, and clean knives and shoes. 
But he lived a quarter of a mile off, and generally com- 

Eleted his duties in a morning. This house might havfe 
een once considered an exposed residence for ladies 
only, but in these days of quiet and police, there seemed 
no cause of fear. The old lady often boasted that she 
had never had so much as a cat killed; or a cabbage 
stolen. There was a black terrier, it is true chained in 
the garden near the house with a small cask laid on one 
side for a kennel, but this kennel was placed close 
within the hedge, and nothing could have been easier 
than for any designing persons to make acquaintance with 
the dog. Meldrum had already done this, without any 
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design, but having stopped frequently of summer morn- 
ings and evenings as he went by, to peep through the 
thinner places of the hedge at the flowers and the neat 
lawn, and sometimes at the ladies walking there, often 
merrily talking and laughing, and sometimes of a sum- 
mer evening seated out on the grass at their work, he 
had set himself to soothe the dog when he began to bark 
aa he stopped. By degrees the acquaintance became 
thoroughly confirmed by the occasional use of soft 
caressing words from Meldrum and the toss of a dry 
crust over the hedge. 

It is a proverb that hungry dogs will eat dirty pud- 
ding, but it is eqfelly true, that pampered dogs will 
eagerly eat a very wretched and unsavoury morsel amidst 
all their plenty, when they can get it from the most 
miserable beggar. Meldrum was long ago on such 
terms of intimacy with this dog, that instead of barking at 
his approach, he knew his very step, and coming round 
to the back of his kennel, would stand silently wagging 
his tail. 

But besides this dog, there was another object 
which had often attracted Meldrum's attention, and that 
was the small window which looked out upon the road, and 
which, with a degree of carelessness which nothing butlong 
security could have induced, had been more than once 
left at night with the shutter unclosed, after the room 
within had been lighted up. Meldrum's curiosity had 
led him when this had occurred as he passed, to peep 
through the opening at the side of the blind, and view 
what was passing within. There he saw the lady and her 
nieces seated in their elegant room, at their tea, or reading 
and working, and appearing as happy as earth could make 
them. To Meldrum the contrast with his own wretched 
condition, and miserable lodgings in the town had not 
been wanting in bitterness. But one evening he had 
been much excited by seeing the old lady alone, occu- 
pied in what ? In counting over a number of sover- 
eigns that appeared to Meldrum's imagination a perfect 
mine of gold. He saw her pick up the coin, deposit 
it in a small drawer, and crossing the room, place this 
drawer in its proper location, a desk, which she closed, 
and locked, but to his surprise, did not take the key 
from. The old lady certainly did not seem a very sus- 
picious character, nor quite prudently careful, or she 
would have had this shutter early closed, and the key of 
the desk, not standing in the key-hole, but snug in her 
pocket. 

Meldrum's curiosity, and other feelings were excited, 
and every time that he could get a peep through this 
window of an evttiing, he looked eagerly at the desk, 
and to his wortder saw the key, almost invariably stand- 
ing in the key-hole. 

This fact had generated many queer thoughts in his 
mind. He had pondered, and turned many things in 
his thoughts, and speculated on his acquaintance with 
the dog, and other matters. But all this was long ago. 
By a singular chance, or rather by his having been with- 
drawn from this road and occupied with engrossing af- 
fairs in distant places, he had entirely forgotten these 
things and thoughts. They now came upon him all at 
once, and with a strange force. They could not have 
come across him under more perilous circumstances, 
either for his own honesty, if 4e had any left, or for 
the property of the lady. He stood and gazed on the 
house, — he drew near to the place by the hedge where 
the dog's kennel stood. If the dog was in it, it slept, 
for nothing moved, and Meldrum turned and walked 
onward towards the town, with his head declined as if 
in deep thought, and with quickened speed. As the 
road wound so as to be about to shut out the view of 
the house, he turned suddenly round, gave another look 
at the house, and theu went on again. It was long after 
midnight. The moon, which had risen early in the 
evening, but under thick clouds and the obscurity of a 
heavy snow shower, was now setting, after a run of 



radiance through a most intensely blue and frosty sky 
— and i£ grew dark. This suited Meldrum, and under 
its shade, with the knowledge he had of the town and 
theurounds of the night-police, he managed to reach his 
wretched lodgings, for his last sleep there ? — no — rest 
there ? — no, for he had neither sleep nor rest ; his mind 
was busy with a black temptation — he waited the pas- 
sing of the next day — and the evening of the next 
night, as a tiger waits in its jungle. 

The landlord came with his demand, Meldrum paid 
down his last shilling, and as the shades of night fell, 
he started forth, a man without a penny — without a 
home — but not without an object. 

(To be continued.) 



THE CHRONICLE OF A RAGGED RASCAL. 

By Edward Youl. 

(Continued from p. 267.) 

VI. 

No more. that day, the Chaplain said; the next, 
He pondered much, for he was much perplexed; 
And in this vein, his meditation ran, 
Which certainly was strange for such a man. 
" How is it that the stigma clings 
To nations, governments, and kings, 
Which is implied by the existence 
Of wretches, who have no subsistence? 
Can it be possible that God has made, — 

Heaven, is the error His? — 
Too many men, and other than it is, 

Life against life arrayed, 
The world can never be, until the fall 
Of every nation, overwhelms us all ?" 
He could not solve, although he brooded long, 

His doubt, nor this grave matter could determine ; 
" One fact is clear, — the king can do no wrong," 
He said* and undertook next Sunday's sermon. 

vn. 

Freed from confinement, to his former course, 

Despite the Chaplain's sage advice, 

Proving his innate love of vice, 
Returned the ragged wretch,~without remorse ; 

Plunged into sin, 

Dashed further in, 
Went headlong, scrawled,— he had been taught to 

write, 
Upon the pavement,—" I shall die to-night, 

Unless some friend, whose heart is good, 

Will give, that which I lack, some food." 
And flung him down, a spectacle terrific, 
Beside the scrawl, or rather hieroglyphic. 
He got a penny soon, and soon got two; 
" ! " said the rascal, chuckling, " this will do." 
Tenpence by noon, and when the stars shone forth, 
Just one and sevenpence the wretch was worth. 
" And why should I, a ragged rascal, work, 

When others (this the Muse will not reply to.) 
Only they rank as gentlemen, may shirk, 

Yet by their wits exist, the same as I do ?" 
He asked himself this question, and replied, 
I think the argument was on his side. 

VIII. 

Resorting to this practice every day, 
But less successful, he achieved his way 
To manhood, when a sorry accident 
The ragged wretch again to prison sent. 
Not in experience, though in stature, grown, 
He thought another's pocket was his own. 
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Again the Chaplain, and it was the same, 

To give advice and consolation came. 

" I know your features." " Yes, and yours I know ; 

We met before — 'twas many years ago." • 

" I recollect, but you are not reclaimed, — 

And older grown, — are you not ashamed t 

Once you had ignorance and want to pleacl." 

" I wanted now,— at least I stood in need." 

" To steal is wicked, and before I taught 

What you ought not to do, and what you ought.' 

" Tis true, but this advice you could not give, 

How such a ragged wretch as I, might live." 

" I said by work. " "By work ! will any find 

Me work to do, who am to work inclin'd ? " 

" But have you tried ?" " I have, I went to one, 

' You ragged rascal/ he exclaimed, ' begone.' 

I sought another—* Such as you employ ' ' 

He cried, in merriment, • I wish you joy ; 

Go to the workhouse ! ' And I went with speed, 

And urged my sorrow, but did not succeed." 

" Poor wretch, your fate is hard ; I cannot blame ; — 

So reared, who knows?— I might have been the same; 

But still you must not steal." " And must not die, 

And cannot live,— what a wretch ami!"- 

" All is not right," the<Chaplain thought, "but where 

The error is " He hesitated there. 

IX. 

Again restored, — 0, what a restoration ! 

To freedom, in the country of the free, — 
As England, by the blockheads of the nation, 

Emphatically is proclaim'd to be : 
Our ragged rascal took his destin'd course, 
And went— of course he went — from bad to worse. 
Congenial spirits in the gaol he met, 
Who taught him lessons he could not forget. 

But not to dwell 
On schemes, which would exhaust a thief's vocabulary, 
To illustrate, in technic phrase, 
And in a burglar's dialect, 
(Ainsworth, you may consult, or Bulwer Lytton, 
And Dickens, or in case they have not hit on 
The proper terms, apply to the constabulary.) 
The Muse, who understands her duty well,— 

Though fallen upon disastrous days, 
When cash to recompense a Muse, 

Is scarce, and every one has fifty ways 
For spending, without thinking of a song, — 
Will not detain the reader long; 

But fitting brevity will use* 
And one or two examples will select. 
By aid of wax to take impressions 
Of locks, this was amongst the lessons ; 
And, into dwellings, how to break 
At night, and not a soul awake : 
When every door is barred moreover, 
And bells are watchful on the shutters. 
He hung upon the lesson, as a lover, 
Who hangs upon the words his mistress utters, 
Protesting she is. all his life, 
And beats her, when she is his wedded wife. 

X. 

Upon the exploits of a robber's hand, 

Prejudiced men have fixed a horrid brand. 

A man may kill his thousands, and renown 

Shall follow him, and laurel be his crown. 

A single murder shall consign the wretch 

To gaol, the judge, the scaffold, and Jack Ketch, 

The destiny of one is strangulation ; 

The other gains the plaudits of the nation. 

So, in a king, 'tis simply confiscation 

To steal a territory, but to thieve 

A purse is scandalous, as men believe; 



But then, it is no error in a king 
To rob, — a king can do no moral wrong; 
I grant the proposition somewhat strong, 
And hard of acceptation, but can bring 
The late Archbishop to espouse the cause 
Of kings, who cannot break the moral laws.* 
But whether the Archbishop reckoned 
Without the Gospel, question Charles the Second. 

END OF PART THE PIBST. 

(To be continued.) 

♦ ■ 

THE FAIRIES IN NEW ENGLAND, f 
By J. G. Whither. 

Paiby-faith is, we may safely say, now dead every- 
where — buried, indeed, for the mad painter, Blake, saw 
the funeral of the last of the little people ; and an irre- 
verent English bishop has sung their requiem. It never 
had much hold upon the Yankee mind — our supersti- 
tions being mostly of a grimmer and less poetical kind. 
The Irish Presbyterians, who settled in New Hampshire 
about the year 1720, brought, indeed, with them, among 
other strange matters, potatoes and fairies, but while the 
former took root and flourished among us, the latter died 
out, after lingering a few years, in a very melancholy 
and disconsolate way, doubtlessly looking regretfully 
back on their green turf dances, moonlight revels, and 
cheerful nestling around the shealing-fires of Ireland. 
The last that has been heard of them, was some forty or 
fifty years ago, in a tavern-house in S— — , N. H. The 
landlord was a spiteful little man, whose sour, pinched 
look, was a standing libel upon the state of his larder. 
He made his house so uncomfortable by his moroseness 
that travellers even at nightfall pushed by the door, and 
drove to the next town. Teamsters and drovers, who, in 
those days, were apt to be very thirsty, learned, even be- 
fore temperance societies were thought of, to practice 
total abstinence on that road, and cracked their whips, and 
goaded on their teams, in full view of a most tempting 
array of bottles and glasses, from behind which the surly 
little landlord glared out upon them, with a look which 
seemed expressive of all sorts of evil wishes, broken 
legs, overturned carriages, spavined horses, sprained 
oxqn, unsavoury poultry, damaged butter, and bad mar- 
kets. And if, as a matter of necessity to " keep the cold 
out of his stomach," occasionally a wayfaVer stopped his 
team, and ventured to call for " somethin' warnun'," the 
testy publican stirred up the beverage in such a spiteful 
way, that, on receiving it foaming from his hand, the 
poor customer was half afraid to open his mouth, lest 
the red-hot flip-iron should be plunged down his gullet. 

As a matter of course, poverty came upon the house 
and its tenants, like an armed man. Loose clapboards 
rattled in the wind ; rags fluttered from the broken 
windows; within doors were tattered children and scanty 



* Howley, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, (sec The Times.) 
obtained the primacy, as a reward for advocating George the 
Fourth's integrity in the House of Lords, during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, on the ground that a king can do no moral 
wrong. 

t We extract the above article from Goody's Laitfs Book, 
which is published at Philadelphia, and edited by Mrs. Hale, 
who is well known as a poetess of great beauty and s w e e tn es s. 
We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our fair 
countrywomen to this excellent Magazine, especially as we see 
that Mr. John Chapman, Strand, is now the English publisher 
of it. It is an excellent specimen of American periodical lite- 
ratare, including as its contributors some of the first names of 
America, and— a sufficient proof of its merit— c omm a n d in g a 
circulation of 110,000 copies. 
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fire. The landlord's wife was a stout, buxom woman, 
of Irish lineage, and what with scolding her husband, 
and liberally patronizing his bar in his absence, managed 
to keep, as she said, her " own heart whole," although 
the same could scarcely be said of her children's trow- 
sers, and her own frock of homespun. She confidently 
predicted that "a better day Was coming," being, in fact, 
the only thing hopeful about the premises. And it did 
come, sure enough. Not only all the regular travellers 
on the road made a point of stopping at the tavern, but 
guests from ajl the adjacent towns filled it* long-deserted 
rooms. The secret of which was, that it had somehow 
got abroad that a company of fairies had taken up their 
abode in the hostelry, and daily held conversation with 
each other in the capacious parlour. I have heard those 
who at the time visited the tavern, say that it was lite- 
rally thronged for several weeks. Small, squeaking 
voices spoke in a sort of Yankee-Irish dialect, in the 
haunted room, to the astonishment and admiration of 
hundreds. The inn, of course, was blessed by this fairy 
visitation ; the clap-boards ceased their racket, clear 
panes took the place of rags in* the sashes, and the little 
till under the bar, grew daily heavy with coin. The 
magical influence extended even farther ; for it was ob- 
servable that the landlord wore a good-natured face, and 
that the landlady's visits to the gin bottle were less and 
less frequent. But the thing could not, in the nature of 
the case, continue long. It was too late in the day, and 
on the wrong side of the water. As the novelty wore 
off, people began to doubt and reason about it. Had the 
place been traversed by a ghost or disturbed by a witch, 
they could have acquiesced in it very quietly, but this 
outlandish belief in fairies was altogether an overtask 
for Yankee credulity. As might have been expected, 
the little strangers, unable to breathe in an atmosphere 
of doubt and suspicion, soon took their leave, shaking off 
the dust of their elfin feet as a testimony against an un- 
believing generation. It was, indeed, said that certain 
rude fellows from the Bay State, pulled away a board 
from the ceiling, and disclosed to view the fairies in the 
shape of the landlady's three slatternly daughters. But 
the reader who^ias any degree of that " charity which 
thinketh no evil," will rather credit the statement of 
the fairies themselves, as reported by the mistress of 
the house, " that they were tired of the new country, 
and had no pace of their lives among the Yankees, and 
were going back to ould Ireland." 

It is a curious fact that the Indians had some notion 
cf a race of beings corresponding in many respects to 
the English fairies. Schoolcraft describes them as 
small creatures in human shape, inhabiting rocks, crags, 
and romantic dells, and delighting especially in points of 
land jutting into lakes and rivers, and which were co- 
vered with pine trees. They were called Puckweedji- 
nees — little vanishers. 

It is to be regretted that our Puritan ancestors*did not 
think it worth their while to hand down to us more of the 
simple and beautiful traditions and beliefs of the M hea- 
then round about" them. Some hints of them we glean 
from the writings of the missionary Mayhew, and the 
curious little book of Boger Williams. Especially 
would one like to know more of that domestic demon, 
"Wetuomanit, who presided over household affairs, as- 
sisted' the young squaw in her first essay at wigwam- 
keeping, gave timely note of danger, and kept evil spi- 
rits at a distance — a kind of New-World Brownie, gen- 
tle and useful, a belief in whom does not really appear 
to us, as it did to the painful old Fathers of New 
England orthodoxy, "nefandous and very devilish." 

Very beautiful, too, is the story of Pumoolah — a 
mighty spirit, whose home is on the great Eatahdin 
' mountain, sitting there, with his earthly bride (a beau- 
tiful daughter of the Penobscots, transformed into an 
immortal by her love), in serenest sunshine above the 
storm which crouches and growls at his feet. None but 



the perfectly pure and good can reach his abode. Many 
have from time to time attempted it in vain ; some, af- 
ter almost reaching the summit, have been driven back 
by thunder-bolts or sleety whirlwinds. 

Brainard, who truly deserves the name of an Ameri- 
can poet, has left behind him a ballad on the Indian le- 
gend of the Black Fox, which haunted Salmon river, a 
tributary of the Connecticut. Its wild and picturesque 
beauty causes us to regret that more of the still linger- 
ing traditions of the Bed Men have not been made the 
themes of his verse. 

THE BLACK FOX. 

How cold, how beautiful, how bright 
The cloudless heaven above us shines ! 

But 'tis a howling winter's night— 
Twould freeze the very forest pines 1 

The winds are up while mortals sleep ; 

The stars look forth while eyes are shut ; 
The bolted-enow lies drifted deep 

Around our poor and lonely hat. 

With silent step and listening ear, 

With bow and arrow, dog and gun, 
Well mark his trackv-his prowl we hear — 

Now is our time ! — Come on, come onl 

O'er many a fence, through many a wood, 
Following the dog's bewildered scent, 

In anxious haste and earnest mood, 
The white man and the Indian went. . 

The gun is cooked, the bow is bent. 

The dog stands with uplifted paw; 
And ball and arrow both are tent, 

Aimed at the prowler's very jaw. 

The ball to kill that Fox is ran, 

Not in a mould by mortals made ; 
The arrow whioh that Fox should shun 

Was never shaped from earthly reed. 

The Indian Druids of the wood 
Know where the fatal arrows grow ; 

They spring not by the summer flood, 
They pierce not through the winter's snow t 

Why cowers the dog, whose snuffing nose 

Was never once deceived till now T 
And why amidst the chilling snows 

Does either hunter wipe his brow! 

For once they see his fearful den ; 

Tie a dark cloud that slowly moves 
By night around the homes of men, 

By day along the stream it loves. 

Again the dog is on the track, 
The hunters chase o'er dale and hill \ 

They may not, though they would, look back, 
They must go forward, forward still. 

Onward they go, and never torn, 
Amidst a night which knows no day ; 

For never more shall morning sun 
Light them upon their endless way. 

The hut is desolate ; and there 

The famished dog alone returns ; 
On the cold steps he makes his lair ; 

By the shut door he lays his bones. 

Now the tired sportsman leans his gun 

Against the ruins on its site, 
And ponders on the hunting done 

By the lost wanderers of the night. 

And there the little country girls 
Will stop to whisper, listen and look, 

And tell, while dressing their sunny curls. 
Of the Black Fox of Salmon Brook ! 
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GERMAN STUDENT LIFE, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON POPULAR MOVEMENT. 

By William Howitt. 

(Concluded from page 266J 

These Chores, or Unions of Students, have their re- 
gular laws, constitutions, tribunals, customs, and of- 
ficers, all established on the basis of practical experi- 
ence, and carried out with an exactness amidst all their 
appearance of fun and jollity, equal to the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the most despotic empire. There is 
their Senior Convent, or Assembly of Elders, which is 
the highest tribunal for the settlement of the claims and 
fitness of all aspirants to membership, and also for the 
decision of all affairs arising amongst themselves. The 
members elect these, who consist of their leaders. The 
Senior, the Consenior or Second Officer, and the Dritte 
Chargirte or Third Officer. They have their Chore- 
Convent, or official meeting of the Chore, where all these 
higher officers meet the Chore-Burschen, and their ge- 
neral meetings of the Chore, or Kneip, at which besides 
the Chore-Burschen, assemble the Renoncen, or Fags of 
the Chore, and the Mit-Kneipanten, or boon compa- 
nions, who are students who do not enter a Chore as 
members, but only as friends to join in their songs and 
convivialities. Every officer takes rank according to his 
fame for prowess. Their laws are enrolled in a book 
called the Allgemeine Convent, or general code, and the 
Convents of Seniors meeting from different chores, pu4 
these laws in force, not only against members but 
against the public. They can order a Marching Forth 
when the heads of the University on any occasion persist 
in an infraction of the Academic Freedom, and order 
any student to quit the place, which must and will be 
obeyed, the whole body of students marching forth in 
solemn procession, and deserting the university and town 
till the offence is withdrawn. They also hurl the terrors of 
OieBann-strahl, or power of excommunication against in- 
dividuals or large bodies. When a citizen, whose trade 
derives benefit from the students — for example an inn- 
keeper, or shop-keeper — treats a student harshly or un- 
justly, and is found guilty by the Senior Cotivent, that 
man is put under Verruf or proscription, and every stu- 
dent deserts his house or shop, and ceases all dealings 



with him till justice is done, or the time prescribed by 
the Convent expires. If BtP innkeeper under the ban 
has a ball in his house, the officers of the Chores attend 
to see if any student be present, and any such offender, 
be he member of a Chore or not, is also put under the 
ban, and not a memoer of any Chore will hold any com- 
munication with him. If a member, he will also be 
called on to answer it in the duel. There remains no- 
thing for him but to quit the University, where all inter- 
course would be closed against him, and where he would 
be shunned by all. Whole cities have been laid under 
the ban, and even the proudest authorities, government 
themselves, have been compelled to submit to this exer- 
cise of the Academic Freedom, or therfJniversity and 
town would be ruined for ever. 

Into these singular, despotic, yet highly honourable 
associations, which conduct their affairs on the strict- 
est principles of law, charter, and right, every young 
man of spirit is eager to enter. This entrance, as well 
as most of the practice of the chore life is clothed in a 
garb of fun and frolic, which to a sober foreigner would 
appear almost childish. These practices are, no doubt, 
intended to throw off the ordinary gravity and formality 
of existence, and to serve as entire relaxations. 

Every young man then coming as a Freshman to a 
University comes as a Camel. Into this state he has 
already migrated from that of a Mule, the intermediate 
state between a Camel and a Frog, or student at the 
gymnasium, or state grammar school. He now aspires 
to enter a chore, and becomes a Fox, running joyfully 
into the new Burschen life. During the first Semeater 
or half-year, he is a Gold Fox, which means that he 
has foxes or rich gold in plenty yet ; or he is a Cross 
Fucks, or Fat- Fox, meaning that he swells or puffs him- 
self up with gold. In the second half-year he becomes a 
Brand Fuc?ts,OT Burnt Fox, after the foxes of Sampson. The 
fox year is then over, and they wash the eyes of the new 
baked Young Bursche, since during the fox -year he was 
held to be blind, the fox not being endued with rea- 
son. From Toung Bursche he advances with time to 
Old Bursche, and finally to Old House, or Bemossed 
Head, or Mossy Head, the highest state of honour to 
which man, in the opinion of students, can attain. 

The entrance to this privileged life, and to this course 
of honours is at a Commers, a social meeting of the 
chores at the Kneip-room, or club-room of one of the 
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chores where all the chores meet, and all the foxes, 
burnt-foxes, and young burschen* who present them- 
selTes are initiated. This is done by what is called the 
Fox-ride. The president of the presiding chore aits at 
the head of the long kneip-t&b\e with his drawn sword 
before him, and all the other members are seated or 
stand around provided with beer and pipes. The doors 
of the hall open, and an old Bursche, seated on a chair 
with its back before him, rides in. He is clad in white 
leathern breeches and jack boots, and wears also the 
hat of a postilion. He is commonly clad in a Polonaise, 
and at his left side hangs the postilion's horn ; in his 
right hand he carries his sword. Sometimes, as a va- 
riety, he rides in a high gala dress, in frock and huge 
shirt collar, carrying also his highly polished and glitter- 
ing sword in his hand. With solemn assumption of gro- 
tesque, well-acted dignity, he thus leads up the proces- 
sion of assembled foxes, who, also in leathern breeches 
and jack-boots, ride on chairs in the same style, after 
the Old House. The moment that the train appears, 
the whole assembly breaks out singing the old and inva- 
riable song of Der Fuchsritt, the Fox -ride. 

Nothing can give a more thorough idea of the solema 
burlesque in which the students indulge than a few of 
the opening stanzas of this song : — 

The Chore sings. 
What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the leathern-a height ? 

Si, sa, leathern-a height ; 
What comes there from the height ? 

The Leader. 

There comes a postilidn ; 
There comes a postilidn ; 
There comes a leathern-a postilidn, 

Si, sa, postilidn, 
There comes a postilidn. 

The Chore. 
What brings the postilidn ? 

(etc. as above.) 

The Leader. 
He bringeth us a Fox :— (etc.) 



The Foxes sing. 
Good evening, gentlemen; 
Good evening, gentlemen; 
Good evening, noble gentlemen; 
Good evening, gentlemen. 

The Chore. 
What doth the Herr Papa? 
What doth the Herr Papa? 
What doth the leathern-a Herr Papa ? 

Si, sa Herr Papa — 
What doth the Herr Papa ? 

The Foxes. 
He reads in Kikero; 
He reads in Kikero ; 
He reads in leathern-a Kikero : 

Si, sa, Kikero — 
He reads in Kikero. * 

This goes on with enquiries after the mother, the 
sister, and the brother — and the answers are equally lu- 
dicrous — that the mother mends the father's stockings, 
the sister makes his hasty-pudding, and the brother 
oxes, or labours prodigiously at his studies, in order to 
get to the University. At the close of the song the pipe 
of friendship is handed to each of the foxes, and other 
ceremonies follow, such as making Burnt-foxes by pur- 
suing them with lighted spills, and the like, and the 
whole concludes by singing in chorus a song — most com- 
monly that of " Free is the Bursche!" touching their 
glasses at the end of each strophe. 

From this day forward the life of the Chore rolls on 
through all its movements, and its more solemn exer- 
cises. It meets every evening at its kneip-house for 
singing and festivity. It has its Commerses or Feasts ; 
its combats ; if a student dies it celebrates with all the 
rest of the chores, his funeral with impressive ceremo- 
nies : if a professor or a stranger of distinction is to be 
honoured, it joins in the torch-train, the great mark of 
respect. If a student quits before the vacation, he is 
accompanied a part of the way on horseback, and in 
carriages, and they part with a feast. This is a Com' 
nxitiit. 



• Cicero, humourously thus pronounced, because a party 
amongst the classics insist that it was anciently so pronounced. 
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We presented a view of a Comitat, under the title of 
" The Student's Departure," at the head of our last ar- 
ticle. We may now give a pleasant burlesque of it — two 
students accompanying a friend who has run through 
his finances, and is conveying, in a dilapidated wheel- 
barrow, all his effects from the Student's Heaven, or 
University life, into Philistria, or the World. 

It would demand too much of our space to follow them 
through all these customs. Their Commerses, however, 
are too striking to be altogether passed over. These 
take place at the opening and close of each Semester or 
term. A General Commers consists of the assembled 

, Chores, and is opened with the singing of certain songs, 
and is closed with that of the Land'sfather, during the 

i singing of which they iun their swords through each 
other's caps. The hole that is bored in the cap is at 
once a symbol of the death of the Fatherland, and a 
memorial of Commers pleasures enjoyed in compa- 
nionship with those of many names and places. In 
conclusion all sing — 

Best thee from the Burschen feast rites 

Now, thou dedicated brand, 
And be each one's high endeavour 

Freedom for his Fatherland ! 
Hail to him who still is haunted 

With his father's fame in field ; 

And the sword may no one wield 
But the noble and undaunted. 

The Special Commers is the feast of the particular 
Chore, and is held at the commencement and close of 
each college term. These Commerses are generally held 
out in the country. We sec a jocund train issuing forth 
from one of the city gates. A troop goes before on 
horseback, who, in earlier times were still more distin- 
guished by their peculiar style, but who still may some- 
times be seen in full costume, that is, buckskins and 
huge jack-boots, Polonaise frocks ; on their heads their 
Cerevis or Chore caps; over their breasts, wearing the 
broad Chore-band, while they carry in their right hands 
their naked swords. The rest follow them in carriages 
drawn by two or four horses ; or the Senior precedes in 
a four or six horse equipage, and the rest follow in two- 
horse ones. In their customary negligent student dress, 
they lounge at their ease in their carriages smoking their 
long pipes. The foxes shew themselves especially con- 
sequential, since it is the first time that they have been 
privileged to present themselves to the eyes of the asto- 
nished world in such a procession. The Pawk-doctor, 
that is, the surgeon who regularly attends them at their 
duels, is invited to this festivity, and frequently honours 
the Chore with his presence; and they have generally 
some devoted and often eccentric follower like the Bed 
Fisherman at Heidelberg, who, arrayed in the oddest 
style, is posted as servant behind the last carriage. 

Be sure that the -jocund students are bound to the 
most delightful spot in the neighbourhood, there to en- 
joy themselves. From Heidelberg, where we have so 
often witnessed these extraordinary processions, they 
ascend the beautiful valley of the Neckar for about six 
miles to Neckarsteinach, a Tillage situated in a most 
lovely scene with the ruins of several castles peeping 
from the hill-tops. If the reader were on such a day 
already at Neckarsteinach, so might he, from the little 
pavilion in the garden of the Harp Inn, right commodi- 
ously observe the approach of such a train, as it emerges 
from the windings of the road which follows the serpen- 
tine course of the Neckar, and permits him even from 
afar, to see the flashing of the drawn swords, and the 
shimmering of the coloured caps and chore-bands. Or 
he sees the new guests approaching in a large barge 
which they have mounted at Neckargcmund. the next 
village where they cross the Neckar by the ferry ; and 
where they have left their horses and carriages. The 



barge is hung with garlands and festoons, pennons stream 
from the masts ; the sons of the Muses, as the students 
term themselves, in their many-coloured costume, are 
picturesquely grouped, and some of them are singing in 
the overflowing of their spirits to the sound of jocund 
music ! 

The inhabitants see gladly these guests arrive in the 
place, as the Burschen in one day make a greater ex- 
penditure, or in common parlance, moult more feathers 
than as many humble inhabitants of the little place do in 
a year. On this account their approach is first an- 
nounced by the firing of small cannon from Dielsberg, 
a hamlet opposite, situated on a lofty conical hill, and 
shewing, with its old high enclosing wall and antique 
towers, like some city of ancient Palestine in old Bible 
pictures. The barge comes up, and the garden of the 
inn and banks now swarm with the lively Burschen, who 
here play off all sorts of pranks and whims. 

But within the whole house is in a bustle. Servants 
and waiters run to and fro. Above, in the great hall is 
a long table covered. The windows are all adorned 
with green and flowery garlands and festoons, and at 
that end of the hall where the seat of honour is placed, 
there is emblazoned on the wall the great painted coat 
of arms of the Verbindung, or Chore, embellished with 
ribbons and flowers. The musicians now take their 
places in the orchestra above ; the sons of the Muses ap- 
pear in the hall, and the feast is opened. After the 
cloth is drawn, the proceedings at table are such as we 
have described in the General Commers, except that at 
this Commers no* beer is drunk, but wine, and you soon 
hear the report of out-flying champagne corks as the 
toasts of the Chore are given, or the health of the Land- 
Prince, when the feast is held on his birthday. 

As they do not return from such a Commers, at the 
earliest, till the noon or evening of the next day, all 
kinds of mad -cap frolics and playfulness are resorted to 
to make the time pass merrily. They act and sing the 
Prince of Fools ; and the next day they sally forth and 
engage in all kinds of youthful merriment amongst the 
hills and valleys round, and their songs resound over the 
whole country. Their gambols and outbreaks of youth- 
ful spirits, full of life, strength, and enjoyment, and 
ready to overleap all bounds in the excitement of leav- 
ing behind for a day or so all study, and giving them- 
selves up to fine weather and beautiful scenery, have 
always characterized the students, and an old ballad of 
1650, shews us that they were the same then, with far 
less refinement than at the present time. 

Queer chaps are these students, say folks everywhere, 
Although you should have them but once in the year; 
They make in the village such riot and reek 
There's nought else left for us but plague for a week. 

The frolics being ended, the songs sung, and thus the 
Commers concluded, they generally, if on the banks of 
a river, return to the city by a boat. If this is in the 
evening the barge is illuminated, and when they ap- 
proach the city fireworks are played off. As they land 
they proceed to their kneip, and so wind up the feast. 

As we have said, the students march in long proces- 
sions, bearing each a torch to do honour to their profes- 
sors on some popular occasion, or to distinguished 
strangers. On New Year's Eve they go round with 
torches, and guns which they fire off, and shout vivas y 
beneath the windows of the favourite professors. Now 
and then they are called upon to engage in a great 
"Marching Forth," but this can be only rare — and the 
departure of some of their comrades gives opportunity 
for a farewell procession or Commitat ; but by far the 
most poetical and impressive of their ceremonies is the 
celebration of the funeral of one of their number. We 
more than once saw this in Heidelberg. 

A numerous band of music came at the head of the 
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procession, lighted by torch-bearers, for these funerals 
always take place in t£e erening. Then followed the 
funeral car, corered with black cloth and drawn by 
black horses. Upon the car lay the Chore-band, the 
Chore-caps of the deceased, and two crossed swords, all 
covered with mourning crape, and surrounded with 
mourning wreaths. - We remarked also one smaller gar- 
land, it was formed of white roses, and was, we were 
told, from the sorrowing hand of some unknown fair 
one. 

Immediately before the car went two of the beadles 
carrying fasces wreathed with crape. On each side and 
behind the car, walked the companions of the Chore, all 
in simple black mourning with hats. Immediately be- 
hind the Chore walked two clergymen in black costume. 
This whole group was surrounded by torch-bearers. 
Then came all the other students who were acquainted 
with the deceased. Before them marched the leader of 
the procession with two attendants or marshals. The 
leader was clad in the buckskins and great jack boots— 
the large storm or two-cocked hat, bordered with black 
and white crape, with sweeping feathers — the great lea- 
thern gauntlets — the sword trailing in its sheath ; and 
his two attendants were similarly attired, but without 
the storm-hat. Then followed the students, two and 
two, in divisions according to their Chores, amounting 
to some six or seven hundred, each bearing a torch. In 
two lines they advanced slowly on each side of the 
street, and from time to time we observed an officer 
marching between these lines, distinguished by his se- 
nior's cap and ribbon, while he carried in his hand his 
sword, its colours all veiled in crape,- and its sheath 
hanging from his left side. 

Thus moved slowly the procession through the streets 
to the churchyard where the body was interred. There 
the students assembled round the grave, the clergyman 
stepped forth, pronounced his address, and closed it with 
a benediction. Then advanced one of the young friends 
of the deceased, and pronounced an oration, calling to 



the remembrance the true friendship of the departed, his 
manly worth, and genuine German mind.- A few stanzas 
were sung from the beautiful hymn — "From high Olym- 
pus, " in which he had so often joined them. The coffin 
was lowered into the grave, and every student pressed 
forward in turn to fling a handful of earth into the 
grave. Lastly, the lowered swords were crossed over the 
grave, and their clash was the signal for returning. 

Then no longer solemnly and silently trod back the 
throng ; as in the case of soldiers, they marched briskly 
away to lively airs. In going they had mourned the 
friend and fellow mortal cut off in the early hopes of 
youth — note, they rejoiced only in his advent to a second 
and more glorious life. This rejoicing music was the 
recognition of the immortality of man. 

Arrived in one of the large squares, the train marched 
round it, and turning towards the centre, at a given sig- 
nal, let their torches fly up into the air, and fall on a 
heap in the midst. They whirled up, describing many 
a fiery circle and convolution ere they reached the flam- 
ing pile ; and now, while this one huge pyre lit up all 
around with a dazzling radiance, and the dark and giant 
clouds of smoke rolling up, mixed with the many-co- 
loured flames, spread themselves to the heavens, the 
voices of the assembled students burst forth in a start- 
ling and most solemn chorus of the music-accompanied 
song of 

Gaudiamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus. 

Finally, the torch-pile having nearly consumed itself 
in its splendid light— the senior stood forth, and wielded 
his sword as in defiance. The rest rushed together, and 
with wild cries clashing their swords above their heads, 
there was a shout—" Quench the fire ! " and the whole 
of the students at once dispersed. The crowd then 
closed in ; water was thrown on the flames ; the dense 
black column of smoke changed into a white one, and all 
was over. 




BURKING THE TORCHES AT A STUDENTS' FUNERAL. 



Such is the Student's Life. Full of gaiety, frolic, and 
romance, kindling a vivid sentiment* of friendship, and 
by that strong union, preparing its actors for an exalted 
devotion to liberty and country, which on all occasions 
is ready to shew itself. One of its most beautiful fea- 
tures is, that it is a system of " Lirbrty — Equality — 
Fraternity ! " Every one is held to be equal, be he 



prince or peasant — and they unite into what they call 
•' Du brttdcrachaft /" Thou-brotherhood, in which they 
address each other, both then and at any future period 
of life with thou, and many are the instances in which 
these friendships between those of ^ery dissimilar sta- 
tions in life have, in years long after, shewn themselves 
most nobly unshaken. 
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The most objectionable parts of their system are their 
drinking and duelling— yet it is but just to say, that 
these features have been much exaggerated, and the 
blame laid on the wrong shoulders. The drinking is 
really that of small beer. The duelling, again, is merely 
fencing under another name. The youths might be bet- 
ter employed, that is certain, but they are so defended 
with a sort of leathern armour, that they rarely can be 
hurt, except they get a cut on the .cheek as a mark of 
their folly. Such a thing as a death is rarely known. 
More Englishmen, and men of mature years, and with 
families too, shoot one another with pistols in any one 
year than there are German students killed in their du- 
elling in any one century. 

But who, in fact, are really to blame for the continu- 
ance of these customs ? It is a black fact in the history 
of the governments of the different German states — that 
it is their act and work. The students have repeatedly 
endeavoured to clear their club-life of these practices, 
and the governments have in every instance prevented it. 
The students have desired to set up reading-rooms in- 
stead, but the governments have forbidden them, and 
forced them back on their drinking, singing, and duel- 
ling, lest they should read themselves into politics. 
, But amid all the outward show of student life, the 
spirit of liberty has burned inwardly as its genuine prin- 
ciple. On all occasions, and in all ages the German stu- 
dents have stood for liberty. They stood by John Huss ; 
. they stood by Luther. They stood by the Protestant 
cause in the Thirty Tears War to the death. When the 
whole land was an amphitheatre of martyrdom, when 
the horrible bigot Ferdinand of Austria, crushed out the 
people's lives by his troops, the people fought, and often 
conquered, but in vain. Then issued forth that strange 
apparition — the Unknown Student! What a singular 
episode is his advent in the history of this war ! His 
real name and origin were unknown, and will remain so 
for ever. He had all the reckless enthusiasm of the 
student, the zeal of the hero, or the saint ; and the elo- 
quence which tingles in the ears of wronged men, and 
runs through the quick veins like fire. Solemn and 
mysterious, he stood forth in the hour of need, like a 
spirit from heaven. The wondering people gathered 
round him, listened, and followed with shouts to vic- 
tory. They stood on the field of Gmunden, in the face 
of the magnificent Saltzburg Alps. The Unknown Stu- 
dent was in the midst of them ; and pointing to the 
lakes, the forests, the hills, and the glittering Alpine 
summits above and around them, he asked if they would 
not fight for so glorious a land, and for the simple and 
true hearts in those rocky fortresses ? In the camp of 
the Austrian General, Pappenheim, could be heard the 
fiery words of his harangue. They heard the vows 
which burst forth, like the voice of the sea, in reply, and 
the hymn of faith which followed. From rock, ravine, 
and forest, rushed forth the impetuous peasant thou- 
sands, and even the victorious army of Pappenheim 
could not sustain the shock. The right wing scattered 
and fled ; the peasant army, with the Unknown Student 
at their head, pursuing and hewing them down. There 
was a wild flight to the very gates of Gmunden. Then 
came back the fiery Unknown with his flushed thou- 
sands. He threw himself on the left wing of Pappen- 
heim with the fury of a lion. • There was a desperate 
struggle ; the troops of Pappenheim wavered ; victory 
hung on the uplifted sword of the Unknown Student, 
when a ball struck him and his r61e was played out. 
His head, hoisted on a spear, was the sign of shivering 
dismay to his followers. They fled, leaving on the field 
four thousand of their fellows dead; Pappenheim and ex- 
termination in their rear. 

True to their ancient spirit, the students stood by their 
country in the expulsion of Napoleon and the French. 
Were it not for the youthful effervescence of their spirit 
of freedom, freedom itself would long ago in that coun- 



try have ceased to exist ; to have lost its only living evi- 
dence of ever having existed. In the last War of libe- 
ration, in the last grand rising to expel the enemy from 
their native land, they were amongst the most ardent 
and beautiful of the deliverers. At the Battle of the 
Nations before Leipsic, they fought like lions, and in the 
front. On the great mapch after the retreating foe, 
when the whole population seemed to pour itself out 
after it, there were none so .fleet, so alert, so. joyous, 
and so gallant, as the students. They proved then that 
all their songs and toasts to liberty were not the mere 
noise and foam of idle and boasting hours. They did 
deeds worthy of the heroes of the most heroic ages. 
They fought and fell as freely, and as exultingly, as they 
had sung the song of the Fatherland. Far a-head of 
millions, hanging on the closest rear of the hated enemy, 
was seen one brave and devoted band — it was the gym- 
nastic troop of the dauntless, the patriotic Jahn.. Long 
before, long ere the spirit of Germany was roused, when 
the proud foot of Napoleon stood on the heart of the 
empire, and on the very necks of the fallen princes, 
where he picked out with searching eye, every promi- 
nent patriot for disgrace or death, — then had Jahn 
preached from his school-chair resistance to the tyrant, 
and freedom or death to the empire. He had gathered 
into his school every brave beating heart of the youth 
around him. He had told them that if ever they meant 
to achieve the freedom of Germany, and retrieve its 
lost honour, they must arouse themselves from sloth 
and effeminacy. They must practice temperance, mo- 
ral purity, and physical exercises, to endow them with 
vigour and activity. He had erected his gymnastic 
school ; and while he gave to their freaks pliancy and 
hardihood, he breathed into their spirits the most impe- 
rishable love of liberty, of honour, and of native land. 
By his " Teuteches Yolksthum," he sounded abroad, 
from end to end of Germany, the same great and in- 
domitable spirit The flame caught and spread— it kin- 
dled in every German University ; and morals, religion, 
patriotism, and gymnastics, became everywhere the sa- 
cred practice of the youth, founded on their ardent 
hope of working out the salvation of their country. 

The great day of opportunity came. The battle of 
Leipsic was fought. There was a loud call from the 
Princes to arms. Gloriously did the students answer to 
the cry. They were promised by all the Trinces, as the 
price of victory over their foe — a liberty — a constitu- 
tional liberty worthy of Germany and Christianity. 
From every university poured forth the youth in glow- 
ing enthusiasm — far a-head of them went Jahn and his 
band. The armies returned to Germany with shouts 
and the pealing music of trumpets. The band of Jahn 
had shrunk into a mere shadow — into a little, very little 
troop — it had been cut to pieces in its daring onslaughts 
on the foe. The greater portion of the young heroes, of 
the inspired boys of Jahn, had fallen in the field ; and 
yet happy indeed were they, compared with those who 
returned. These returned to the bitterest fate. They 
came back with hearts burning with the victories 
achieved, and the reward of liberty to come. But it 
never did come ! The traitor Princes who promised, 
never performed. They had got rid of one tyrant, and 
now resolved to erect themselves into a legion. They re- 
fused all demands for constitutional rights. They even 
trampled on the veiy heaits of their rescuers. They 
flung cold water on the flames of patriotism, which had 
consumed their oppressors. Everywhere the noblest 
spirits were treated as the worst of men. Instead of 
freedom, they were provided with chains and dungeons 
as their reward. 

Never, in the history of mankind, did a more beauti- ( 
ful and Christian 6pirit animate the whole student youth 
of a nation. They maintained everywhere their gym- I 
nastic schools; they practised the strictest morality; 
they formed associations to put down all duelling and 
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drinking; they breathed the moet religious spirit. But 
their grand institution was that of the Burschenschaft, a 
union of the youths of all the Universities of Germany 
to restore the unity and freedom of the German empire; 
and they adopted as their colours those of the old em- 
pire — black, red, and gold. This union, which was 
rounded at Jena in 1816, was persecuted with the ut- 
most bitterness by the Princes. It was made a capital 
offence to wear these colours. The very words printed 
in their Commers, or Student Song Books, caused them 
to be seized — blanks were left, and may yet be seen in. 
plenty of these books. Tet these are the colours which 
the King of Prussia the other day paraded in the bloody 
streets of Berlin. If he had a conscience how it must 
have smitten him at the thought of all the persecutions 
which these colours had brought on the patriotic youth 
of Germany.. Did the memory of the Wartburg, of Tu- 
bingen, Frankfort, and the Castle of Hambach never for 
a moment flit across his soul ? 

The songs sung by the Burschenschaft are not more 
distinguished for their great poetical power, and their 
ardent spirit of patriotism, than for their fine religious 
faith. In their " Great Song"— Das Grosse Lied—they 
exclaim-** 

Yes l liberty in love 

Shall yet be glorified ; 

Faith shall approve itself 

In glorious deeds : 

As the free cloud from ocean rises 

Humanity shall from the people rue ; 
Where right and liberty prevail, 

In human nature the divine unfold. 

Free Translation by Mrs, Fallen. 

When these glad hopes were crushed by the perjured 
Princes, they dissolved their Burschenschaft with the 
same Christian spirit. They say, alluding to this union 
— and singing this song on the occasion — 

We builded ourselves a house stately and fair, 

And there in God confided, spite tempest, storm, and care. 

• • • m • • 

What God laid upon us was misunderstood; 

Our unity excited mistrust e'en in the good. 

Our ribbon is severed of black, red, and gold, 

Tet God has it permitted, who can his will unfold T 

Then let the house perish ! what matters its fall T 

The soul yet lives within us, and God's the strength of all I 

The spirit which animated the forsworn Princes was 
as despicable as that of the youth was noble. They put 
down the schools of gymnastics, seized the very machi- 
nery, even that of Jahn himself, who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in the drama of their liberation, and 
never allowed him a penny for it. They imprisoned and 
persecuted him. They have done it to this very day, 
when the old man, ruined by the government, is, if liv- 
ing, maintained by a subscription amongst the better 
spirits of his country. But they persecuted not him 
alone, but the whole host of patriots who had aided them 
to drive out the French. These were pursued from city 
to city wherever they took refuge, by the orders of Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. They fled to Switzerland, 
to France — nowhere were they safe. Some escaped to 
America, some to England, and other countries. What 
a constellation of noble spirits was thus dispersed by the 
breath of despotism into a scattered remnant of unhappy 
fugitives; Arndt, the Follens, Borne, Forster, etc., etc. 
Many were crushed into indigent indifference — many 
were swallowed up by secret dungeons, such as those 
of Austria, which Silvio Pellico has described. 

When the oaks and flowers wither 
In the wasting, parching sun, 
When the people arc but shadows, 
And. the land a grave for men ; 
When tyrannic power presses 
Like a nightmare on the land, 



Then no little bird can sing 

His heartsome freedom-song. 

When the streams are changed to marshes, 

And when all the hills and fountains 

Send forth only poisonous vapours, 

And the merry fishes die, 

And the toads and vermin fatten,-— 

Then, the lightning* must descend 

And the angry tempests roar. 

That mankind may rise from shadows, 

That the day may dawn from night ! 

Tsfe Gbeat 8o!fo. 

And behold! the day is come. .All that the Burschen- 
schaft planned, all that the patriotic students of Germany 
longed for, prayed for, lived and suffered for — is come! 
The traitor Princes are fallen— the representatives of the 
great German people are met in Frankfort, — met on the 
very spot where the Burschenschaft met in 1831 — to 
carry into effect the sacred object of their most sacred 
desires — the Union and Liberty op the Father- 
land! 

So heaven concedes in its own time the long deferred, 
yet righteous purpose ! So it teaches us to trust, and 
work on in certain faith ! Arndt, long an exile for his 
participation in the Burschenschaft has lived to see the 
day of the desired freedom. He stood, the octogenarian 
veteran of liberty, the other day at Cologne, beneath 
the great Germanic Banner of black, red, and gold—so 
long proscribed, yet now flaunted abroad by the very prin- 
ces who proscribed it as the symbol of popular union and 
power. The author of the celebrated national song, 
" What is the German Fatherland?" and of many another 
stirring lyric written in days of despotism to quicken 
the blood of his nation — there he stood and saw not only 
his own hopes fulfilled, but those of thousands of his 
cotemporaries who are passed away. 

When the Gerinan students, then, in Berlin led the 
bloody fight, when in every part of the country they 
were at the head of the people, proclaiming the revolu- 
tion accomplished — we may comprehend, after what is 
here written, what was passing in their hearts. Those 
hearts have been fed and strengthened on the memory 
of past glories, aspirations, *and martyrdoms, and by 
their perpetual songs, the compositions of the first poets 
of their nation, Luther, Schiller, Goethe, Burger, Leasing, 
Yoss, Chamisso, Herder, Korner, Arndt, Uhland, and of 
younger and not less illustrious names. Never, on any 
former occasion have they been more entitled, than on 
this last, to sing their noble lyric. 

WO MUTH UND CRAFT — 

Are German hearts with strength and courage beating f 

There to the clang of beakers gleams the sword, 
And true and steadfast in our place of meeting, 
We peal aloud in song the fiery word ! 
Though rocks and oak-trees shiver, 
We, we will tremble never ! 
Strong like the tempest, see the youths go by 
For Fatherland to combat and to die ! 

Red, red as true love be the brother-token, 

And pure like gold the soul within imprest, 
And that in death our spirits be not broken, 

Black be the ribbon bound about the breast. 
• * • Though rooks etc. 

And now, since fate may tear us from each other, 
Let each man grasp of each the brother-hand. 
And swear once more, — O, every German brother, 
Truth to the bond, truth to the Fatherland ! 
Though rocks and oak-trees shiver, 
We, we will tremble never 1 
Strong like the tempest, see the youths go by 
For Fatherland to combat and to die t 

However differing in other respects, the students of 
nearly the whole continent, and especially France and 
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Italy are equally animated with the spirit of freedom 
and true patriotism, and they have accordingly won the 
highest distinction in the late glorious victories of the 
people, as in Paris, Berlin, Milan, while they fell bravely 
the other day, resisting the Danish invader of Holstein, 
and are equally active at this moment in Poland. 

It is with a feeling of melancholy mortification, that, 
turning home, we ask where are the patriotic laurels 
of our students ? On what occasion did Oxford or 
Cambridge, Westminster or Eton youths stand forth for 
the common liberties against the. oppressor ? Alas ! 
they are part and parcel of the old obstructive system. 
They live only to gather (he golden fruits of the great 
aristocratic tree. They arc moulded from the cradle 
into props of old abuse, conservators of the profitable 
church and state machinery. From them the nation 



hopes for no regeneration, no bunts of noble patriotism, 
no trophies of achieved progress. They are born, 
merely to eat up the corn, and to be swept away with 
the rest of the antiquated lumber of feudality in the 
appointed hour when God shall behold their measure 
full, and their places— empty. That fullness and that 
emptiness are of deep significance to this nation. It is 
of the highest import that the enormous wealth of its 
academic endowments, shall cease to be expended in the 
production of moral death and despotism, and be con- 
certed into the sources of national life, onward and up- 
ward zeal — zeal for the land, for the people, and for li- 
berty— a teeming fountain of all those great Christian 
and social truths which are becoming the governmental 
laws, and the constitutional life's blood of the nations 
around us. 
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SAMUEX wilderspin. 

By W. CL Bennett. 

"Who says this good man's life is leased in time, 
Narrowed to some poor space of dwindling years ? 
Oh doubting fancies only tome such fears ! 
Assurance through the future sees him climb, 
Time and death 'neath him, to a life sublime ; 
Look forward doubter— lo the future hears 
His voice, and, wise in his blest teaching, clears 
The world's far life from all that nurtures crime ; 
So still his great existence knows no goal, 
Living in blessed influences that fill 
The earth with gladness— guiding up man's soul 
From out the noisome depths of sin and ill, 
To loftiest heights of truth and perfect love, 
Above the mists of scorn — the mists of hate^bove. 

Osborne Place, Blackheath. 



THE FAVOTTBITES. 

Our Illustration this week is from Mr. Marshall Clax- 
ton's picture of " The Favourites ;" exhibited some time 
since, and is one of those Sir Joshua Reynolds-like stu- 
dies of portraits for which this artist is so justly cele- 
brated — at a glance we see that both the beautiful child, 
whose portrait we have here, and her spaniel, are fa- 
vourites, favourites of one another, favourites more- 
over of certain loving hearts, whose relationship we are 
left to conjecture : — while the rich back-ground of foli- 
age, and the distant sylvan landscape, constitute, with 



its effect and general arrangement, a picture of interest 
and merit. We like much stories of the affections told 
in a picture, they are interesting in themselves, and 
suggestive of so many happy associations of domestic 
life. 
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London, Strange; 



The Black Book of the Aristocracy. 
Leeds, Mann. 

This is a most useful little manual for all those who 
would know and have by heart, as every Englishman 
ought, what we suffer at the hands of our aristocracy. 
Jt should occupy the waistcoat pocket, and the leisure 
moments of every lover of his country, and, in fact, of 
every man of common sense, who revolts at the idea 
of his hard-earned gains being swept away from his chil- 
dren to feed a most disgraceful horde of idlers, debau- 
chees, lewd women, and cormorants and harpies of a 
most voracious and multitudinous brood. 

The Philosophy of a Future State. By T. Dice, LL.D. 
A New Edition. Collins, Glasgow, and Paternoster- 
row, London. 

This is one of the excellent series of valuable works 
which Mr. Collins is bringing out at an amazingly low 
price. Who would not possess such a work as this for 
eighteen pence. We have read it again with undimi- 
nished pleasure, and know not a book that we would 
more zealously recommend to readers of all classes. To 
those of the working classes whose minces have been 
imbued by half-informed teachers with doubts of Chris- 
tianity, we would particularly recommend it. 
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ALARMING CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY— PROGRESS OP 
DESPOTISM. 

Lamartine, in his " Vision of the Future," prognosticates the 
social and political progreaa of every other part of the Euro, 
pean continent, except Russia and England, which are enslaved 
by aristocracy, and retrograde into misery and insignificance. 
The oircumstanoes of the present moment seem to warrant the 
probability of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Except these two 
countries, all Europe is breaking its fetters ; w,e are suffering 
new ones to be forged. France, Germany, and Italy, have 
achieved freedom of speech and of the press — we have lost ours. 
At the time that we behold other governments rising in renewed 
youth from the ashes of revolution, our government is pursuing 
the same fatal course of coercion and terrorism which have 
brought things to a crisis abroad. Distress increases every day 
amongst tho working class ; the government attempts to crush 
their complaints instead of relieving their sufferings. They 
cry for freedom, and the government presents them with the 
muzzles of cannon. They complain of their treatment in pub- 
lic meetings, and they are treated with a gagging bill 1 

Wc are as much convinced of the fact as Carlylo himself—* 
that " where there is smoke there is fire." Where there is dis- 
content there is distress, and to attempt to stifle the expression 
of misery, instead of removing the misery itself, is the old act of 
the tyrant, which is sure to recoil. 

And who is the tyrant of the present moment T The old Tory 
olique t No, the Whig soi~diiant Reformers. The odious fea- 
ture of the thing is, that it is done by pretenders to liberty. 
Were it done by Tories, no one ought to wonder — but when it 
is done by pretenders to reform-— it stinks. And yet T— what 
are and ever have been— the Whigs f They were the Whigs 
who violated the constitution, and destroying the old triennial 
parliaments extended them by an act of most treasonable usur- 
pation to seven years. O'Connell denounced them as " the base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs ;" and most industriously do they la- 
bour to justify that now stereotyped character. What is so 
base as political renegadism, what so bloody as to march out 
against unarmed petitioners with cannon and troops and legions 
of police armed with bludgeon and pistol ; what so brutal as to 
destroy the last vestige of public freedom, by rendering the 
expression of opinion felony and transportation for life ? 

The whole career of tho Whigs in our time has been charac- 
terised by the spirit of coercion. Lord Grey was driven from 
office by coercion of the Irish : Lord-John Russell and his col- 
leagues had contrived to render themselves so thoroughly de- 
tested when in office before, that we hoped and believed that 
the English public would never tolerate them again. It has 
been weak enough, and what is the consequence t The destruc- 
tion of the constitution. The annihilation of the freedom>of 
speech and the press in one single act of parliament. 'Ireland, 
after the most unheard of horrors, such as there is no parallel 
to in any country, ancient or modern ; after half a million of 
her people have perished by famine— after numbers of her peo- 
ple gnawing their own flesh in the fury of hunger, and dying on 
the highway— now driven to the verge of rebellion by the de- 
nial of justice. And England — what a condition is that of Eng- 
land, which* these political tinkers are endeavouring to amend 
by coercion, gagging, and the bloody weapons of destruction 1 

We see placards on the walls of London, and we hear of de- 
putations, thanking the government for preserving order, and 
breathing the most volcanic loyalty. Do these placarders and 
deputations believe that the dispersion of a body of unarmed 
petitioners, that the opposing of gags to complaint, and the 
giving of stones instead of bread, is the way to preserve order 
and promote loyalty? If there be truth in history, or faith in the 
ordinary principles of human nature, we believe that these very 
measures will be found to be the aggravation of disorder, and 
the worst compromise of the spirit of loyalty that could be 
hit upon. To make people orderly you must listen to their just 
complaints — to make them loyal you must make them easy. 
Ton might just as well endeavour to compress the globe into a 
nutshell as to extinguish distress by rigour. 

But we are surprised to hear people who are well off them- 
selves still asserting that there is no real distress— that every 



man may have work if he will. Can there really be ignorance 
so profound and so pitiable ? Why, there is not a foreigner who 
visits London who is not horrified at the mass of squalid desti- 
tution and crime which results from it, which here stares upon 
him. The. prostitution which now covers almost every yard of 
our pavements — the haggard wretches who present themselves 
on every hand, are such as are not to be found in the world be- 
sides. But plunge into the narrow alleys, amid the denser por- 
tions of the population, hidden from the ordinary eye. There you 
find square miles of squalour, filth, destitution, misery, and 
crime, in such a rankness, intensity, and extent, as no city or 
nation, in any age, ever presented the most distant approach to. 

We heard an intelligent American, the other day, who had 
been for two years traversing the continent, say, that there was 
nothing in the world like it. We have letters from Manchester, 
Nottingham, the Staffordshire Potteries, and other places, all 
speaking of the unparalleled distresses. 

A master manufacturer writing from Nottingham says :— 

" The aristocracy are fast reducing this country to the 
wretched condition of Ireland, but I do hope that the measure 
of their iniquity and that of the people's patience are nearly full, 
for I never witnessed so much misery as now exists in this 
neighbourhood, and the circuit of the adjacent manufacturing 
villages and towns. Thousands are endeavouring to emigrate, 
but many find their means inadequate, and most reluctantly are 
compelled fb remain. The shopkeepers and manufacturers have 
latterly suffered dreadfully from the general ' pressure • as it is 
politely called, and many of them now begin to sympathize with 
tho working classes, and to say, ' something must be done ;' a 
very different language to that which they held only two or 
three years ago." 

We have seen in the newspapers the representations which 
have been made by an assembly of 10,000 of the working clas- 
ses, or rather who should be, and wish to be tho toorking classes, 
but are the worJdess 9 and starving classes, to the Mayor and 
authorities of Manchester on their fearful condition. In a pamph- 
let published in that great manufacturing town, called " Hap. 
piness, — the Land restored to the People," we find this startling 
picture of the 

STATS OF TUB PEOPLE. 

"The present condition of the greater mass "of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, commands the most serious atten- 
tion of every reflecting mind, that the causes which have pro- 
duced such dire calamities, may be remedied. 

During the past year thousands of sentient intelligences were 
hurried out of existence by famine and pestilence, and millions 
have been rendered susceptible of every disease, through want 
of nutritious diet; so that pestilence again spreads o'er the 
land. 

Thousands are forced into compulsory idleness, who would 
gladly produce wealth if allowed ; and hundreds of distributors 
are sunk in irredeemable bankruptcy. Workhouses, prisons, 
policemen, and soldiers increase, with poverty, wretchedness, 
and crime. The governors of the land who should have stored 
a year or two provisions beforehand in case of any failure, treat 
the people with scornful cruelty amidst their sufferings, as if it 
was a necessary periodical occurrence. But I feel confident 
that I can prove that our present awful condition, has its origin 
in our very social and political structure of society. There are 
500,000 thieves, and 250,000 prostitutes waging war on society. 
The cost of prosecution of criminals, amounts to £2,500,000 
yearly, and £8,000,000 of poor rates, absorbed without repro- 
duction. £100,000,000 in nine years will thus be worse than 
wasted, which, if properly applied, would entirely remove po- 
verty, vice, crime, and heavy taxation, and remove those ob- 
stacles which hinder the production of millions of the most 
valuable wealth ; secure permanent profitable employment, for 
the people, and give education to all that require it." 

In the Potteries a meeting has been held, and a deputation 
sent to the Board of Guardians, praying for more out-door re- 
lief, in consequence of the immense extent of destitution, 

But volumes would not contain the details of the actual con- 
dition of English misery at this moment. We hear manufac- 
turers of the highest standing, and the most moderate political 
views, declaring that they see nothing but a tendency to revo- 
lution. That they employ their hands as much as possible, but 
do not sell their goods. This we find a very general condition, 
and it is a condition that palpably cannot last. Numbers of 
working people apply to us to aid them in getting accepted by 
the Board of Emigration, but the extent of relief of this kind, 
is not a twentieth part what it ought to be, and is tied up by ab- 
surd restrictions to mere agricultural labourers. A young, ao- 
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tire man camo to our office this week. His family has been 
long known to as. They are industrious and eveiy way most 
meritorious. This young man is a smith — an admirable work- 
man. Without work in the Midland Counties, and having a 
wife and three children, he set out to seek employment. He 
got none on the way to London. He has diligently traversed 
London tor five weeks in search of work, but in vain. With the 
strongest recommendations from gentlemen well-known, he ap- 
plied at the Woolwich .Dockyards. It was useless. Everywhere 
he was told that they were turning off, not taking on hands. 
This able, steady, and industrious young man, who would re- 
joice to emigrate, is now treading his way back poorer than 
when he set out, to his native place and his family. 

And will men yet pretend to say that there is work for those 
who will do it ? Will they tell a country where the working 
classes are there in tens of thousands reduced to inaction and 
starvation, and where the middle classes are sinking in conse- 
quence, and must sink rapidly, that it must be patient, orderly, 
and loyal. 

I Such language is an insult, to the misery that abounds, and 

J the strongest incentive to disorder and treason. The only 
I thing which can save us is, the timely coming forth of the mid- 
dle clone* to Join the people in a firm resistance to the present 
encroachments on our liberties, and as firm a demand for re- 
form and ameliorating measures. m 

In vain will Littlk Phahaoh Russell harden his heart at 
every fresh cry of the oppressed ; in vain will he drive the 
! meek and patient Moses of constitutional appeal from his pre- 
sence. The growing distress will be too mighty for him. Every 
good man must give him up now he has destroyed the last of 
' our remaining liberties, that of speech and the press, and has 
| found no laws despotic enough for him, without resorting to the 
I reign of the infamous Charles II, when blood flowed like water, 
and lewdness like a sewer ; when his own ancestor, Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, and the brave Algernon Sidney fell by govern- 
ment treason and the axe, when the butcher-judge Jeffries 
sate and executed with brutal violence the brutal will of the 

I most detestable monarch that ever polluted the throne of 
England. 

The times demand the wisest counsels of the wise — the 

firmest measures of the firm — the promptest union of the 

prompt. If there be any love of God or man, of liberty or of 

peace ; any feeling for human misery, or desire for the honour 

I of our country, and its progress in the midst of the nations — 

I I the merchants, manufacturers, and the whole middle class, 
must no longer twaddle about order and loyalty, but come forth 

' i and in union with the people, insure the prevalence of those 
qualities-— and the salvation of the state. 

|; EXCELLENT USE FOB NEWSPAPERS. 

1 1 To the Editor of Hewitt's Journal. 

I J Haddassah Qrove, Aigburth, near Liverpool, 

1 1 15th April, 1848. 

jl »ir, 

! < In the Record of your last publication, No. 68, of 

! this date, you have an article entitled, "Excellent Use for News- 
1 papers when read," which, in my opinion, is worthy of atten- 
, ; tion from all persons interested in the welfare of this Empire. 
I j I myself have very frequently (say from two to five per week) 
I ! newspapers which I could spare the day after publication, or 
certainly two days after, and had I a list of persons to whom I 
eould send them, I would willingly post them. Could you not 
furnish a list soon in your Record, asking your friends to send 
all that can be spared, and impressing upon them the necessity 
of ohanging the persons, lest one party should get many more 
than others t Thinking this hint worthy of your attention, 
belisve me to be, 

Tours truly, 

H. O. 

Pudsey, April 18th, 1848. 
Sir and Madam, 

In your Journal of April 1 5th I noticed a 
proposed scheme which, I think, if carried out, would be of im- 
mense utility. I allude to the article headed " Excellent Use for 
Newspapers when Read.'* The amount of good which such a 
.system would be likely to produce is incalculable. In the vil- 
lage in which I reside we have lately established a Reading 
Boom, in connexion with the Mechanics' Institute, but as our 
funds are limited, we are not able to go to the extent we other- 
wise should do. In accordance with the pressure of the times, 
we have endeavoured to afford instruction at as cheap a rate as 



possible. We have classes for instruction in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Elocution, English Grammar, Latin, and Drawing. 
The Government School of Design, has kindly presented us with 
some Drawing Copies for the use of the pupils in Drawing. Be- 
sides this we have a Library, and Lectures, and the F^^*g 
Room, and the charge for those benefits is only 2d. per week. 
In consequence of this our designs are necessarily contracted, 
therefore we make an appeal, through the medium of your 
Journal, to the friends of Literary Institutions, and solicit their 
help in the way you point out Anything, no matter how seem- 
ingly trivial, will be thankfully received. We hope it will be 
responded to in a manner worthy of its object. We do not wish 
it merely for ourselves, but we wish other Institutions In like 
manner to come forward and state their wants, and we have no 
doubt there are many — very many— who will gladly lend m help- 
ing hand in their necessities. 

I am yours obediently, 

Joskph Waxjos, 
All communications forwarded to the address — 
Institute, Pudsey, near Leeds, will be attended to. 

FREDERICK DdUGLABS'S NEWSPAPER, 
8TAB." 

We are glad to see with what spirit our friend Douglas* pro- 
ceeds with his editorial duties. The North Star may rank 
with any American paper, for ability and interest. It is full of 
buoyancy and variety ; and, we trust, is destined to run a long 
course in the cause of freedom and progre ss both for black and 
white. 

STAMFORD MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

A Soiree of the above Institute, which has been established 

a little more than twelve, months, took place at the Banqueting 

Room, Stamford Hotel. Nearly two hundred persons, the 

greater proportion of whom were ladies, aat down to tea and 
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At half-past seven o'clock, Richard Newcomb, Esq.. the highly 
talented and respected proprietor of the Stamford Mercury, took 
the chair, and opened the proceedings in a suitable address. He 
expressed the gratification he experienced in complying with the 
request of those friends who had requested him to preside, and 
assured the company of his anxiety for the moral and intellec- 
tual oulture of the working classes. 

The Rev. E. Larken, of Burton, near Lincoln, who had been 
expected to be present, was prevented by domestic affairs. 

Mr. Passmore Edwards, of London, addressed the company at 
great length, and with considerable effect He dwelt upon the 
importance of education, the effectual diffusion of which would 
supersede war, blot out the dark stain of intemperance, annihi- 
late crime, and make the human family happy. 

Mr. Thomas Islip, the highly respected principal of the Broad 
Street Academy, spoke admirably. In the course of his remarks 
he explained that this Mechanics' Institute was an offshoot from 
an older society called the " Scientific Institution of Stamford," 
which the humbler classes of the town had found to be overlaid 
with patronage, and to be little calculated for their edification 
or amusement. 

During the evening several fashionable and attractive pieces 
of musio were performed by Messrs. Wells, Woolman, Fenree, 
and Read : the efforts of these gentlemen to please the company 
were eminently successful, and elicited warm applause. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the entertainment 
to a close at ten o'clock. 
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GAME LAWS ABROAD. 

In every country where these laws have prevailed 
they have been the same fruitful source of crime, injus- 
tice, and social mischief. What they are in our own 
country we know too well; what they are, or rather 
have been, in some states of Germany, for they will now 
undoubtedly be abolished, may be seen in our illustra- 
tion, and read in the following lyric of Freiligrath, 
The painter has, in some particulars, departed from the 
text of the poet; but not from the text of other facts — 
to the game preservers — man, stag, or boar, is all one. 
But imagine such a state of things. The woods, forests, 
and fields, are open, all without fences. The woods 
swarming with deer, roebuck, and wild swine. The 
peasants* little crops all exposed to these creatures, 
which, night after night, came out and eat down and 
rooted up the hope of the people, and the fruit of all 
their labours ; who, if they shot them, might be legally 
shot themselves ! For ages, even to our own day, this 
monstrous state of things continued. The poet records 
a fact published in the newspapers of 1843. 

FROM THE HARZ. 

A- Tarns &TQBY. 1843. 

By Ferdinand Pebiuoxath. 

TrantkUed by William Howitt. 

grey and silent dawning! 
The leaves are gently stirred ; 
Out to the forest border 
The stag has led his herd. 
Amid the corn he standeth 
Stamping with eye of fire, 
I'th' thicket close are lying 
The peasants, son and sire. 

The rusting gun uplifting— 
The old man doth exclaim — 
*' A stag of fourteen branches ! 
The deuce, boy, take good aim ! 
He aims ! — the shot resoundeth ! 
Ay, that I wood-craft call ! 
The stag of fourteen branches — 
To earth they see him fall ! 

The frightened hinds all scatter — 

The old man shouts,—" Well done!" 

Darts forth, and his knee planteth 

Upon the deer thus won. 

" Boy ! but thy. aim is famous! 

Ay, true unto a hair ! 

God's blessing on our corn-field. 

He'll feed no longer there! 

Fot him no grain is needful ; 
He'll bend its stalk no more. 
But, Fritz! why stand'st thou gaping? 
The cord, — quick ! hand it o'er ! 
There! foot to foot we've bound him. 
Feel— he's already cold ! " 
t Then — with his hounds and people 

Forth strode the keeper bold. 

Help God ! He knows the bye-paths! 
Up start both sire and son — 
Rush forth, and leave behind them 
The double-barrelled gun. 
The keeper does not loiter — 
He shouts — " To scoundrel crew f 
To me the gun what boots it, 
Without the shooters too ?" 



In vain! — then quick to shoulder 
He lifts his piece in sight — 
Aims — coolly, long, and surely — 
What men? — and men in flight? 
No matter ! — straight he fireth — 
Hillo '.—that call I luck! 
He sees the old man falling— =- 
His neck the bullet struck ! 

There prone in his own barley 

The Urge-boned peasant lies; 

As if his heart were bursting, 

He groans and groaning dies. 

His blood spouts through his waistcoat; 

Runs in the ploughshare's- mark; 

Soaks through the clods all warmly*-* 

What thinks the brooding Urk? 

Upon her nest she sitteth— 
She starts— to heaven she springs ! 
For blood her nest wells into — 
Blood, blood is on her wings ! 
To God she bids it lighten 
Amid the sun's first beams, 
Sprinkling the ears of barley 
With gore that back she streams. 

That is a rain most potent — 
That js no snrinkling mean— 
That Is a lark's soft blessing 
To make the corn-crop green ! 
On the young man it drops too, 
Who madly onward tares 
And in his arms, lamenting, # 
His murdered father bears, 

Away boy !— why embrace thus 
This corpse so stiff and old — 
Away ! and cease your whining — 
M Feel !— he's already cold !" 
Back from those lips so livid, 
Take thine, yet warm with breath ; 
See ! how the hounds are crouching— 
Great God ! 'tis " at the death I" ~ 

Straight on one dray axe resting 
The Btag and man also ; 
And to the venison larder 
They through the pine-wood go. 
They go all fast and furious— 
The keeper whistles light — 
He laughs — why not ? — he only 
Exerts the keeper's right. 

So gives it him no sorrow 
The youth's wild grief to hear 5 
The clown will be forgotten, 
And eaten be the deer. 
Himself ? — He wins his medal— 
That lacked he yet alone — 
And Fritz, the scamp, is promptly 
Into the dungeon thrown. 

There stares he through the grating 
And sees an organ-boy 
Who sings unto the people 
Without — this song of joy — 
" Success to all who living 
The garb of green do grace — 
To the field and to the forest, 
The Hunter and the Chase." 
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FACTS FBOICTHK FIELDS.— TH» DEPOPULATING 
POUCY. 

Bt William HowitTs 

Extension of the English Manufacturing System, 
bt which men abe worked up into malefactors. 

The Mildbum Family. 

(Continued from page 277.) 

In the house which attracted Meldrum's attention 
on his return from his night ramble, on the following 
morning might he seen assembled at breakfast, the old 
lady and her two nieces. These young ladies were in a 
particularly gay humour, and the conversation all 
turned on the event of the day, their setting out to 
London on a Christmas visit. It was within a few days 
of this season, and these ladies were about to pass a 
fortnight of it with their friends in town. They were 
in full* and delightful anticipation of parties, dances, 
theatres, and similar pleasures. The old lady was 
happy in their pleasure, and sent a thousand messages 
of affectionate remembrance to her old friends in the 
metropolis. 

" But I am so concerned, dear aunt," said one of 
them, " that yon will be so lonely ; I wish you were 
going with us." 

" Ay, that is all very fine," replied the aunt, " but 
while I can not with my weak back even get up stairs 
without pain and exhaustion, what, indeed, should I 
do in London. No, no, I am quite happy that you will 
be enjoying yourselves, and I shall not be lonely either. 
Don't you remember that Fred, my dear lad, is coming 
next week, and what can I desire more than to see him, 
and talk to him while you are away ?" 

" Ay, but Fred, dear aunt, will always be flying away 
to Beading. He will have too many engagements there 
to leave you much talking time." 

" No, replied the old lady, " he will be here in the 
day-time. lie will only be away in the evenings — " 

" And that is just when you will want company," ad- 
ded both the young ladies in a breath. " Oh, dear ! I do 
not think it safe for you to be here long evenings, and 
very likely whole nights by yourself. Do be persuaded, 
and let Jonas, come and sleep in the house." 

" No, no, Fred will be here in a few days, and then 
all will be safe enough, I hope. Why, how many 
years have. I lived here, and not a stick or a straw 
taken." 

" But do you know, aunt," said one of the nieces, 
turning pale, " do you know I actually dreamed the 
other night, that 1 saw a thief in the house, with 
his face blackened, and I woke with the fright — 
and thought I would not leave home unless you had 
Jonas here." 

"Nonsense, child, with your dreams and blackened 
faces ; you want to alarm me, that I may have Jonas 
as guard ; and if it will make you any more con- 
tented, he shall come." 

"That's right! that's right!" exclaimed the young 
ladies, clapping their hands for very joy over their triumph. 
"That's nght--now we shall be quite happy. "But 
pray, dear aunr, don't let Jane forget to feed the 
canary." 

And with this the lively girl sprang up, and approach- 
ing the cage, began talking to the bird which came 
fluttering to the side of its prison, and speaking again 
in its musical and expressive notes to its mistress. 

The next moment the glad and sprightly girls sprung 
away upstairs to pack up for the departure, and pre- 
sently the poney chaise drew up to the front of the 
house, and the maid ran up stairs crying, — 

" Miss Emma ! Miss Matilda ! the chaise is here I" 

In a few more minutes, the strong, blooming country 



girl was lugging boxes and trunks down stairs, and 
handing them to the man, and the two ladies, after 
sundry reminding* by the maid, that Jonas said they 
would be too late for the train, and their aunt calling 
to them from the bottom of the stairs, made their ap- 
pearance all freshness, smiles, cloaks, and wrappings, 
and, embracing their aunt, took their departure. 

Such was the scene in the morning— at night the old 
lady, who slept in the room on the ground floor, ad- 
joining the sitting room, awoke with some unusual noise 
in this sitting room, and opening the door, beheld the 
dream of her niece — a man with a blackened face, and 
a dark lantern, standing by her desk, which was open, 
and her money drawer in his hand. 

At this sight she uttered a piercing shriek, and in the 
next moment she felt herself seized by the shoulders, 
and pitched headlong into her bed-room. The door was 
closed upon her and locked, and the villain emptying 
the contents of her money drawer into his pocket, de- 
camped through the door which was left open on pur- 
pose, and was gone. 

In the morning, Jonas who had slept in the house, 
oame down stairs first, and was astonished to find the 
door open, and then immediately to find the desk open, 
and one drawer out, and empty. He roused the maid 
whose terror was excessive, and they soon found other 
traces of Ihe visit of a robber. One of the windows 
towards the garden was onen, and the means by which 
it had been opened were obvious enough. In the snow 
under the window there was much trampling as of a 
man's feet. A strong iron chisel a foot in length, was 
lying in the snow, and a pot of treacle and some paper, 
it was plain that the burglar or burglars had forced off 
the shutters with the chisel, and applying a piece of 
treacled paper to a pane, had cut it round with a gla- 
zier's diamond, and thus made an entrance for a hand 
to unfasten the sash. 

It was easy to conceive that this operation had been 
done with tolerable silence as the glass, even if it fell 
with the treacled paper clinging to it, would make no 
noise. But then, now had it happened that neither man 
nor maid were awoke by the shriek of their mistress ? 

They now hastened to apprise their mistress of the 
alarming facts. The maid knocked at her door. — She 
did not wake ; she knocked again — all was still — louder 
yet — there was no reply. Then the maid, still more 
alarmed, opened the door, and, approaching the bed, 
stumbled over something on the floor. • She screamed ! 
the man rushed in with a candle — and stood horrified 
at the spectacle which presented itself. It was that of 
his mistress, lying dead, with her head against tho bed- 
post, and her grey hair and cap all clotted with gore. 

It may be imagined what was tho horror of the two 
domestics. They lifted the dead body of their mis- 
tress upon her bed. It was oold and stiff, and had 
evidently been for hours lifeless.' The man mounted 
one of the poneys, and galloped off to the town, to give 
notice to the magistracy and a surgeon, leaving the 
maid in a state of grief and terror indescribable. 

It was not long before two officers of police and a 
surgeon arrived in the utmost haste, at the house. The 
door, the window, the chisel, the treacle-pot, the feet 
marks, all were examined — the servants strictly ques- 
tioned — the body of the deceased scrutinized. There 
was no mark of violence about the corpse, except a large 
wound in the top of the head, which the surgeon at 
once attributed to the lady having fallen or being pushed 
violently against the sharp corner of the bed-post in 
contact with which it lay. 

Had all else been right, it might have been supposed 
that the deceased had got out of bed in the night, and 
by some accident fallen against the bed-post ; but the 
open door and window, and the apparatus for effecting 
an entrance, demonstrated that there had been violence 
used by some other party. 
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The coroner and his jury arrived also in a few hours, 
and the circumstances of the case were again minutely 
explained. There then began to turn, as it was very 
likely that it would, a suspicion against the man and 
maid. They were both sleeping in the house; the young 
ladies were absent; they professed to have slept so 
soundly as to have heard no noise or outcry whatever. For 
many years the old lady had resided here without the 
slightest molestation — or even petty theft — her nieces 
quit her; the man-servant comes to sleep in the house; 
and that very night the lady is murdered. They both 
protested, not only their innocence, but their deep re- 
gard for their mistress, They shewed that the door was 
open, and spoke of the forced window, and the chisel 
and the treacle. The police pointed to blood on their 
clothes. This, the servants said, was owing to their hav- 
ing lifted the body from the floor to the bed. 

The inquest returned a verdict of " "Wilful Murder 
against some person or persons unknown," and agreed 
so far in the force of circumstantial evidence with the 
police and surgeon, .that the two servants were lodged in 
gaol for further inquiry. 

That very day the terrified nieces in London received 
the dreadful intelligence — that their aunt was murdered 
and their servants in gaol on suspicion of the foul deed. 
How rapid are the changes in human life from happiness 
to misery — how insecure is the brightest and most hal- 
lowed hearth where the framework of society is dislo- 
cated by false and selfish legislation, and the labourer is 
converted by callous neglect and oppression into a 
prowling murderer. Meldrum was the murderer — and 
instead of one victim, there bade fair to be three. The 
two innocent servants, spite of their unimpeachable cha- 
racters, and of the opinion of the lady's nieces given 
warmly in their favour, lay at the peril of their lives in 
the prison with the force of circumstances against them. 
They were examined and re-examined, but without 
anything being able to be really brought home to them, 
or anything appearing which might clearly exculpate 
them. The poor maid was in agonies of fear and pas- 
sionate grief at the very suspicion of having raised her 
hand against her mistress. Her family and the family 
of Jonas were in despair. 

On the third day, a certain glazier came to give evi- 
dence, that his shop, situated at the back of a yard, 
had been broken open after it was dark, and a diamond 
pencil stolen away, and this diamond had been found in 
the way between* the house of the deceased and the cot- 
tage of the man Jonas. This was considered decisive, 
and the two servants were finally committed for trial. 
No money was found in Jonas's house , it was thought 
he had hid it too securely. But some days afterwards, 
a woman who kept a little shop, hearing of the treacle- 
pot, requested to see it, and declared that it was hers, 
and had been obtained by a man in drab, whom she had 
frequently seen about, on pretence that it was for a gen- 
tleman well known in the town, who lived near her shop, 
and that he would buy it; the money she had never seen 
it, and on sending to the gentleman's house, it was de- 
nied that they had ever sent him. 

The police were not long in fixing their suspicions on 
Meldrum, whose appearance was well known to them ; 
they found that he had gone out that night, and had ne- 
ver since been seen : that he was in needy and most sus- 
picious circumstances — that he was suspected of being 
the incendiary speaker at the agricultural meeting — and 
that he had been for a long time in the habit of passing 
this very house of the murdered woman on his way 
to and from his work. 

So far did this operate, that the two innocent accused 
were liberated on bail, and a strong hue and cry issued 
against Meldrum. 

In the mean time this miserable murderer, for he it 
was, had flown with the furies of hell in his soul. He 
had committed robbery, and his neck was in danger. 



What injury he had done the old lady he did not yet 
know— -but he knew that it could not be trivial, for he 
heard her fall with violence on the floor and heard her 
groan. With her booty on hiB person and a haunting 
suspicion of murder in his heart — he fled up the road, 
and at some distance plunged into a copse, where he 
washed the grime from his face with snow, and then re- 
gaining the road, pursued his way as fast as he could 
towards London. Before it was light he had made such 
progress, that he had outgone the flying rumour of the 
crime, and dreading to be seen on the road, he daringly 
mounted a coach coming from another great highway, 
and reached London before noon. Here he lost no time 
in making his way into the densest part of Whitechapel. 
and purchasing some bread at a baker's, he dived into 
the most obscure alleys he could find, in search of a 
private lodging, however mean he cared not, so that it 
were private. He dared not trust himself in any com- 
mon lodging-house, for the tramping tenants of such 
haunts might recognize him, should there be any de- 
scription of his person. At length he saw what he 
deemed a fitting spot. There was a paper in the win- 
dow — " An upper room to let for a single man, half-a- 
crown a week." But before he ventured to enquire, he 
went off several streets, and purchased a suit of sailor's 
clothes, which he saw exposed, and an old great coat, 
which concealed his ordinary garb. Thus partly dis- 
guised, and with his sailor's suit in a bundle, he ven- 
tured on the aforesaid lodgings, and there ensconced 
himself. 

This house, in which Meldrum had secured a retreat, 
was that of the landlord of various wretched tenements 
in this obscure alley. The man was a bachelor or wi- 
dower ; a tall spider-limbed man of apparently sixty, in 
a rusty black old dress coat, black knee-breeches, and 
with a face of foxy sharpness, and eyes small, peering 
and expressive of avarice and selfishness. He was, in 
fact, the spider of his nook. His business was to col- 
lect his weekly rents, and avoid, by every sordid means 
possible, every species of outlay. He might be seen 
with his high shoulders, stooping head, and long thin 
limbs, going out and in, chiefly to fetch in his daily ne- 
cessaries, which he purchased at the most miserable lit- 
tle shop in the neighbourhood, because he thus got his 
rent. Every room in his house, which was tall and nar- 
row, was let, except one in which he lived, and into 
this he never let any one enter. If any of his lodgers 
went to speak to him, or to pay their rent, he answered 
the knock by looking out with the door just enough 
opened to admit half "his face and one eye to be seen — 
and putting a small chain across while he transacted the 
business, that is, took the money and entered it in the 
lodger's book, and gave this book back again. 

Of course, nothing could be more wretched than the 
rooms of this tenement. Meldrum found a mass of 
filthy rags on an iron bedstead, which was called a bed ; 
and a wooden stool, in his room. That was all the fur- 
niture. There was a fire-place, but no fire, and as it was 
miserably cold weather he got some coals brought in ; 
the landlord taking the money and ordering them, and 
having them set inside of the house, Meldrum himself 
carrying them up to his room. Here he as speedily as pos- 
sible doffed his old drab suit and pu|hon his sailor's 
dress, carefully rolling up the old suit into a bundle, 
and ticing them in his handkerchief. No sooner was it 
dark than he descended the stairs to issue forth with 
this bundle, his purpose being to carry it and sink it in 
the Thames. The front door, however, he found locked, 
and while pottering about to see if he could get it 
open, the landlord put forth his sharp face, half covered 
with a white beard of a week old, through the partly 
opened door of his room, and throwing the light of a can- 
dle on him, asked what he wanted. 

" To go out," said Meldrum. 

"What would you go out for?" demanded the old 
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man-spider, looking keenly at Meldrum's bundle! at if 
he suspected that his new lodger was in truth making 
off from his not very enviable quarters, though he had 
taken his usual precaution to have the week's rent of the 
room in advance. 

" I want my working suit mending," said Meldrum. 
" Have you a tailor near ?" 

"To be sure," said the man, " I'll go and shew 
you ;" and with this he put his chain over his door for 
a moment, and in the next came out with his hat on. 
This by no means suited Meldrum's purpose, who stout- 
ly opposed it. 

"Oh! if you don't like me to go into the tailor's with 
you, I'll stay in the street while you go in— I only want 
to help you." 

" Thank you," said Meldrum drily, " but I can do 
very well myself. I never will have anybody with me 
when I go about business. 

" Well, well," said the man, "every one to his ways, 
well — well" — and with a malicious look he opened the 
door, and glancing the light after Meldrum as he issued 
into the alley, as if he expected he was going clear off, 
he then closed the door. Meldrum, greatly relieved at 
this riddance, now set out to reach the Thames. Whe- 
ther he had studied a map of London at any time, or 
whether he inquired his way, is unknown, but he was 
soon stalking down Ayliff-street, past Goodman's-fields, 
into Rosemary-lane, and «o out on Tower-hill. Here 
hastening across Little Tower-hill to escape, as quickly 
as possible, from the light of the gas in the open space, 
he plunged down the lane betwixt the Tower and St. 
Ksftherine's-docks. To effect his purpose, however, of 
procuring some heavy stones and sinking his bundle into 
the river was no easy attempt. Everywhere there seemed 
to his uneasy eye gas-lights, sauntering police, water- 
men, and idlers. It was not till he had made many 
essays, and found as many obstructions, that after re- 
tracing his steps, traversing East Smithfield and Bat- 
cliff-highway for a great distance he turned down New 
Gravel-lane, and between Wapping-docks and Wall con- 
trived to drop his bundle into the murky water, and saw 
it swallowed up, as he hoped, for ever. 

Hurrying back at his best speed, he found by the 
church clocks as he went along that it was late, and on 
arriving at the door of his lodgings he had to knock long 
and loud before he could get an entrance. Though he 
knew that the landlord lay in his room which was the 
very next to the door, he had raised all the lodgers, who 
put their heads out of the upper windows one after an- 
other, before he could rouse him. 

" It's the new lodger," said a woman's voice in the 
chamber window just over the door to some one in the 
room, " if old Brassington is'nt in the humour, I'm 
blessed if he'll let him in, perishing as the night is." 

The next minute he heard the same voice at old Brass- 
ington's door, accompanied by a good lusty knocking, 
telling him the top lodger was raising the street in try- 
ing to make him hear. Presently he heard the key 
turn and chains fall, and old Brassington shewed his 
fox's face and ferret eyes through a narrow opening of 
the door, and said — 

" So it's you, eh ? You keep pretty hours, don't you? 
Have you been all this time a finding the tailor ?" 

" Let me in," said Meldrum gruffly, " I've stood 
starving long enough, man, I should think." 

The door opened, and Meldrum seeing the door locked 
again, asked the old man for a light to find his way up 
to his room. 

" If you'll "pay for it you can have it," said Brassing- 
ton; and Meldrum assenting to the miserly demand, 
made his way up to his desolate attic. There, wearied 
with the exertion of the day and the excitement of the 
last night, he threw himself upon the vile bed, and slept 
a heavy sleep till morning. He arose, made a fire, and 
then went out to buy necessaries for his breakfast. At 



the shop where he did this, he had to change one of his 
sovereigns, and his suspicious state of mind was alarmed 
as the man seemed to give a glance at him as he took 
the money, and again as he counted out the change. 
His guilty spirit was in a constant condition of dread. 
Not a light shone on him but it seemed as if on pur- 
pose to expose him ; not an eye fell on him but he ex- 
pected a detection. 

As he sate at his breakfast, with his great coat in 
which he had gone out still on his back, his landlord 
came in without ceremony to claim a halfpenny for the 
last night's candle. Meldrum paid it, and expected 
him to take himself off. But Brassington had no such 
intention. Meldrum's fire had attractions, for he in- 
dulged in none of his own ; and besides, he was devoured 
with curiosity as to his new lodger's who and what. 

" So you are a sailor, eh ?" 

Meldrum nodded. 

" Ay, so, and in what service are you, then ? — the 
merchant, I reckon." 

Meldrum nodded again, but by this time a cold terror 
had seized on him. In assuming the guise of a sailor, 
he had forgotten that he would have to act the part of a 
sailor too ; and there was not a man on the earth less 
qualified by any knowledge of the life, language, or ha- 
bits of sailors. He had no preconcerted plan on the 
subject— no story. What was he to do ? m 

" In the merchant service, are you ?" continued the 
landlord. " What vessel do you belong to, eh ?" 

" It's only a collier," said Meldrum. 

" A collier — oh ! You're a collier boy, eh ? Coast it to 
Newcastle or there, eh ?" 

Meldrum nodded. 

" You're deuced mum for a sailor — but then a collier 
is but half a sailor — he is not much better than a canal 
boatman." 

" No," said Meldrum. 

"What's the vessel? Who's the master? Where 
does she lie, eh ?" 

Meldrum, who was just as well prepared to answer 
one question as the other — broke out with a — 

" What the devil does it signify to you where she 
lies, I should like to know ? If I pay you for your 
room, you can afford, I fancy, to let me have it to my- 
self, and keep off from boring me with your catechisms. 
If that is not it, why I am off again." 

" Oh ! I did not mean to offend you — I was only ask- 
ing in a friendly way," added Brassington, drawing 
nearer to the fire and rubbing his hands. 

" Are you fond of news ? I've just got the paper," 
pulling it out of his pocket, " and I'll read it to you if 
you like," and without waiting for an answer, he hur- 
ried out, and returned with an old chair, which 
he placed by the fire, and seated himself. A terrible 
sensation went through Meldrum at the very mention 
of a newspaper. He was deprived of all power of utter- 
ance or motion. He sate on his chair as if glued to it, 
and the rustle of the page as Brassington spread it out, 
and prepared to read, seemed to say, — "Ay, there's all 
about it !" He felt a certain desperate assurance, that 
his crime was all detailed there — and it was not only 
robbery, but murder. The old man turned over one 
side then another, then folded it into half, then into a 
quarter. Foreign news — I don't take much interest in 
that. The markets, how are things ? Consols ? oh ! 
that's well. Shares ?— very bad indeed. Hang all 
these advertisements, one would wonder how they 
answer. Domestic news ?— ay, let's hear a little of that, 
rolice— ay— that's what I like. What's here ?— rob- 
bery? murder ?— nothing but murder now-a-days. 
Gad ! what ! a lady of property ? There it is again ! 
who'd have money? But — here the old man's eyes 
seemed to fix on something with a keenness that made 
them glitter like a basilisk's and he appeared to devour 
the very paper. — " The deuce ! the lady found dead — 
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head against bed-post— diamond and treacle pot, and 
— a fellow in drab suspected— a hundred pounds re- 
ward. Lord bless us ! — a hundred pounds ! The man 
about sixty — middle size — old drab suit — melancholy as- 
pect— deep ruddy complexion. The old rascal— a hun- 
dred pounds ! if one could but drop on such a prize 
now. Thought to be in London— in London! well!" 
Here he looked at Meldrum, who certainly did not 
answer to the description either by a ruddy complexion, 
or old drab suit, but, thunderstruck at the confirmation 
of his fears, that the old lady was dead, that murder 
was on his soul, and that he was suspected, and his re- 
treat so truly surmised he imagined that Brassington 
saw as clearly as daylight, that he had the criminal 
before him, and the hundred pounds in his grasp. Hell 
could have no worse torture than he endured. His head 
seemed to have a legion of devils in it, his heart was 
clutched as if by the hand of the arch-fiend himself, with a 
deadly, heavy, unimaginable agony ; his limbs were 
petrified, and yet on fire. If the earth would but 
swallow him up ! and yet at the thought of it, he 
sprang up in a terror which unlocked his enchained 
powers, and rushing past Brassington, darted down the 
stairs. At that action, the whole truth, which, spite 
of Meldrum's fancy, had never yet dawned on Brassing- 
ton's greedy mind, flashed across it, and shrieking," Stop 
him ! atop him !— the murderer, the—" he sprang after 
him. The women in the different rooms rushed to the 
doors, some with half-clad infants in their arms, (all the 
men were gone out,) and as they saw the two men 
going almost headlong down the stairs, they screamed 
amazed, and the children screamed in still higher terror. 
But the whole was gone past in a moment— in the next 
—they heard a scufile, the banging of the front door, 
and by the time they reached the ground floor, they 
found the front door locked from the outside, and Bras- 
sington locked in his own room, and discovered him 
when they opened it, prostrate on the floor, and bleeding 
copiously from the nose. 

The murderer had escaped by an exercise of presence 
of mmd in the midst of his -desperation, that appeared 
wonderful, and this raised the opinion of the villain 
for strength, courage, and audacity in the whole house, 
to an extraordinary pitch, though nobody suspected 
who it was except Brassington himself. But there he 
was, in London, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Brassington knew it, and the moment he recovered from 
the effects of his fall, he set out in pursuit. A hundred 
pounds ! and the fellow just now in his hands, and 
gone ! It was distraction. He was bent on having him 
again. He raised no hue and cry, however; he gave 
no one any idea of this being the advertised murderer. 
He said only that he had robbed him ; and he deter- 
mined to hunt him from end to end of London. No- 
body but he knew that he had assumed the dress of a 
sailor. The police were on the look-out for a man in 
drab. He chuckled to himself over their delusion. 
The game was his, if anybody's, and cupidity and re- 
venge urged him vehemently to the pursuit. 

But while this pursuit is going on, we must take up 
a thread that we have let fall, and wind up the «tory of 
Joe Bates. Joe had found his way, or rather had been 
shewn it, into Derby gaol. His oflence was issuing a 
coin, which though it bore the queen's profile, had never 
really issued from her mint. In spending this money 
he waB obliging his friend and employer, Captain Crick ; 
for the dealing! of Captain Crick, were manifold. Joe 
having been safely lodged in Derby gaol to await his 
trial at the next county sessions, one day found another 
prisoner suddenly introduced into the cell. The turn- 
key said something about the crowded state of the pri- 
son, and that two men whose offence was pretty much 
ahkc, could not very greatly corrupt each other's inno- 
cence, and added jocularly, that, as they had every pros- 
pect of making the same foreign tour together, it might 



be no harm for them to make a degree of acquain- 
tance. 

The new prisoner appeared overwhelmed with his 
fate. He lay and wept and wrung his hands in great 
distress. Bates endeavoured to enter into conversation 
with him, and to elicit the nature and amount of his 
offence, but this for some time was totally unavailing. 
"The prisoner was too much occupied with his trouble 
to notice the advances of Bates. At length, however, 
the storm of his grief somewhat abated, and then Bates 
drew from him that he was incarcerated for an offence 
exactly similar to his own. On this Bates expressed 
wonder at his extreme sorrow — told him that it was not 
yet sure that he would be convicted, and if he were, 
why a voyage to the southern hemisphere, the then 
punishment, was rather a thing to be desired than 
afflicted at. 

The two prisoners, whom a similarity of offence drew 
towards each other, soon advanced to a degree of 
familiarity,compared their experience, and spoke of the 
qualities of the coin they had been industriously cir- 
culating. Bates soon convinced himself that his new 
associate had gone to a very inferior manufactory, and 
gave him the address of the one where he had been 
supplied. He promised him that if he escaped con- 
viction, and went out into society again, he would find 
the coin of this house so admjrably executed as to add 
immensely to the safety of the circulators. 

The next day, the turnkey, to Bates's great mortification, 
said they had: now made room for ihe other prisoner in 
another part of the gaol and had him removed. The ob- 
ject of the turnkey, and the prisoner too, had, in fact, 
been served. The prisoner was no other than the head 
of the town police, whom we may call for convenience, 
Harper. The magistrates, struck with the singularly 
fme execution of the coin that Bates had been dis- 
tributing through the country, and aware that this was 
certain to give it an extraordinary diffusion, were 
anxious to detect the makers, and had hit on this stra- 
tagem. Harper, elated with his success with Bates, 
lost no time in entering the train and steaming away to 
Birmingham. Arrived not only in that town, but in 
the obscure street, and before the tall and narrow house 
indicated, he rang the bell, and announced that he had 
called on private business and by the recommendation 
of Bates. He was soon in the, presence of the man of 
the house, and gave his order for a considerable quantity 
of coinage of various values. Successful to the utmost 
extent of any reasonable and prudent policeman's am- 
bition, he was now, however, prompted to a dangerous 
experiment. He expressed himself in the most en- 
raptured terms at the beauty and perfection of the 
coinage, so much so that he declared if it were not too 
great a favour to ask, he should extremely like to see 
the machinery by which they executed it. The coiner gave 
an immediate and most polite assent, as he said, to one 
who came recommended from such a quarter that he 
was sure he might put confidence in him. Harper was, 
therefore, conducted up stairs to the very top of the 
house, three or four stories. Here he was shewn the 
ingenious machinery, the dies and other apparatus for the 
work, and while he was intently engaged in examining 
these, the floor suddenly gave way beneath his feet — 
clap — clap went one* trap door after another over his 
head, and he fell bruised and senseless upon a floor 
below. 

How long the victim of an imprudent curiosity re- 
mained unconscious, neither he nor we are aware of, 
but this he was most acutely sensible of, that he was 
bruised and wounded most dreadfully. He was sore 
and stiff all over. He could feel that his head and face 
were clotted with congealed blood, and though no bones 
appeared to be broken, yet his whole frame was shaken 
till he felt only one great sore. The place in which he 
found himself was pitch dark, cold, and damp. The 
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fioof was of earth, and alter groping round and round 
for a considerable time he came to the conclusion that 
there was neither deor nor window in it except the trap 
door by which he had descended into it. 

Cuming his folly which, when he had acquired erery 
necessary information to have enabled him to secure the 
coiner and all his machinery, had thus led him into this 
humiliating and serious scrape, he began to speculate 
on what was now his best policy* If he remained here 
he must perish, if he cried out for aid it was only to his 
enemies, who might Come and insult and perhaps kill 
him. What was to prevent their murdering him and 
burying him in what appeared to be this underground 
dungeon. Was lie, in fact, in the same house where he 
had fallen ? Might they not in his state of insensibility 
have conveyed him into some place where he could 
only escape through death. 

This view of the matter excessively alarmed him. 
He arose and shouted with all his might. There 
was nb answer — no one came to his rescue. He re- 
peated his outcries till he grew hoarse and exhausted. 
His terror became excessive. To perish in all the hor- 
ror of starvation ; to He here in this damp, dark dun- 
geon, and die of hunger, and cold — the prospect was 
terrific. In a state of the, most frightful anguish, he 
again raised his voice and actually howled for help. 
None came. He then groped around the place once* 
more, and over every part of the floor to find anything 
by which he might knock on the floor or roof above. 
He found only some bundles of straw, which had pro- 
bably been laid so that any one whom.it was found ne- 
cessary to despatch through the trap door, might 
not be dashed to pieces. From this discovery he drew 
for a moment a degree of consolation. They did not, 
it would seem, want entirely to kill their victim-— or 
why lay the straw ? It was also pretty certain from this 
that he was still in the cellar of the very house of the 
coiner. 

But this source of comfort did not serve him long. It 
might only be meant to punish a prying enemy with a 
more cruel and excruciating death — that of the slow 
misery of starvation. Stung by this thought to a new 
sense of agony he once more felt round and round his 
dungeon, and in this search he found a brick-bat partly 
loose in the wall, which, with the aid of his knife he 
managed completely to loosen and dig out. Armed with 
this he re-commenced his cries, and accompanied them 
with almost incessant knockings on the walls of his pri- 
son. He continued this, but without any apparent ef- 
fect till he became utterly exhausted, and sinking down 
on the straw, he slept. How long he slept he could 
form no idea— nor of the time that he had now been 
immured in this horrible place : but he felt his strength 
sensibly decreasing — and Jls hunger and thirst became 
torturing almost beyond endurance. The persuasion 
that his enemies were resolved to suffer him to perish 
here, filled him with a deadly despair. He flung him- 
self one moment down on the floor with a frantic desire 
to die at once. Then he grew somewhat calm and 
prayed to God for deliverance — and then he thought of 
his wife and children at home, and wept and tore his 
hair. Then he sprang up again, and groped after his 
brick-bat, and could not find it. A strange terror and 
confusion rushed on his brain. He ctung to the idea of 
the brick-bat as to the hope of his salvation, and then a 
terrible idea seized him. His enemies had descended 
while he slept and taken it away ! They did mean him 
to perish by inches—and were afraid he should make 
the people of one of the adjoining houses hear him. 
Horrible wretches ! but he would still defeat them. He 
rushed to the wall, and groping round and round, at 
length found the old hole whence he had dug the former 
brick-bat. Here he cut away the mortar with the 
eagerness of a man labouring for life; but he did not 
succeed— the brick remained fast as if secured by the 



whole super-incumbent house. Once more he turned, half 
despairing, and searched the floor with his hand. He 
found it ! The brick-bat lay close to the straw where 
he had lain -down. 

With this he once more commenced his knockings. 
He knew that two of the walls mutt adjoin the next 
houses — if he could but know which. To make sure 
however, he laboured at all in turn, and bitter tears 
and groans accompanied his knockings, as he felt his 
vigour decline, and doubted whether it were possible 
even for any one in the next houses to hear his now 
enfeebled cries and blows. 

(To be continued*) 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Tranelated for " Round's Journal," 

FAOM LaMARTINB's " HlSTOl&B DB8 GlROHDINS." 

( Continued from p. 2 32 J 

MADAME ROLAND. 

Whilst the king, isolated at ihe head of the consti- 
tution, sought to preserve his equilibrium, now through 
dangerous negotiations with foreign powers, now 
through imprudent attempts of corruption at home, 
certain men, some Girondists, others Jacobins, but as 
yet bearing the common name of patriots, were forming 
the nucleus of a grand republican movement. These 
werePethion, Robespierre, Brissot, Bugot, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonne*, Carra, Louvet, Ducos, Sillery Genlis, 
and many others whose names have scarcely emerged 
from obscurity. 

The home of a young woman, the daughter of an 
engraver on the Qaai dee Orfevree, was the centre of 
this movement. It was there that the two grand fac- 
tions of the Revolution, the Gironde and the Mountain 
met, united, separated, and after together overthrowing 
the monarchy, lacerated the bosom of their country by 
their dissensions, and destroyed liberty whilst murder- 
ing each other. It was neither her wealth nor her 
celebrity which successively attracted these men to this 
woman, for at that time she possessed neither fortune 
nor name : it was the invisible attraction of a common 
faith. The ardent and pure soul of a woman was 
worthy to become the centre towards which converged 
the rays of the new truth, whence kindled into life by 
her warm heart they should burst forth to fire the 
funeral pile of ancient institutions. Woman is concerned 
in the origin of all mighty events. A woman was des- 
tined to be an actor in the origin of the Republic. 

The historian must pause before this severe and 
lovely figure, as did the passers-by when her sublime 
features and white dress distinguished her upon the 
tumbrel from thousands of other unhappy victims. To 
comprehend her we must follow her from her father's 
studio to the foot at the scaffold. It is always in pri- 
vate life that the sceret of public life reposes. 

Toung, beautiful, and radiant with genius, but lately 
married to an austere man much older than herself, and 
the young mother of a first child, Madame Roland had 
sprung from that intermediate class which may be 
called amphibioue, between the mechanic and the elti- 
sen, a class retaining the manners, virtues, and sim- 
plicity of the people yet enjoying the tastes of a 
higher class. It is when aristocracies fall that nations 
regenerate themselves. It is then that the vigour of the 
people shews itself. At such a time was Rousseau born, 
the male type of Madame Roland. A portrait of her in 
childhood represents the little girl in her father's atelier 
a book in one hand, a graver in the other. This por- 
trait is the symbol of die social condition in which 
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Madame Roland was born, the link between mental and 
manual labour. 

Her father, Gratien Phipon, was an engraver and 
painter in enamel. To these two professions he united 
a trade in diamonds and trinkets. He was a man 
always aspiring after things above his grasp : unceas- 
ingly destroying his modest fortune by desiring to in- 
crease it in proportion to his ambition. He adored his 
daughter, and was not contented with the prospect of a 
calm laborious future for her. He gave her an educa- 
tion suited to the most brilliant fortune. Nature had 
given her a heart fitted for a great destiny. We know 
that characters such as Gratien Phipon carry into their 
domestic circle delusion, genius, and misery. 

Marguerite Bimont the mother was possessed of a se- 
rene beauty and a soul superior to her fate ; an angelic 
-nety and resignation preserved her from ambition and 
espair. The mother of seven dead children, she had 
concentrated all her affection upon her only living 
daughter. But this very affection preserved her from 
all weakness in the education she gave her child. She 
kept in just equilibrium her head and heart, her imagi- 
nation, and her reason. The mould in which this young 
soul was cast, was graceful but of steel. Tou would 
have said that she foresaw the destiny of her child, for 
with every accomplishment was mingled that something 
which makes the hero and martyr. 

Nature had assisted admirably. She had given her 
pupil an intellect superior even to her ravishing beauty. 
She had a tall and flexible figure, a broad chest heaved 
by a free and strong respiration; a modest attitude 
combined with that carriage of the neck which belongs 
to intrepidity; black, shining hair; blue eyes darkened 
by the shadow of thought; a glance like her soul, ten- 
derness combined with energy ; the nose of a Greek 
statue; lips which in smiling as well as in speaking, 
disclosed beautiful teeth; a prominent and rounded 
chin which gave to the oval of her countenance that 
soft and feminine grace without which beauty even 
fails to produce love ; a skin, tinted with the hues of 
youth and by a blood which mounted to her cheeks at 
the least emotion ; a deep, grave voice, modulated by 
every movement of her heart ; such, at eighteen, was 
the portrait of this young girl. 

Her intellect illumined this frame with a precocious 
and sudden splendour resembling inspiration. The 
usual requirements of her Bex did not suffice for her. 
The masculine education of men was a necessity and a 
recreation to her. Religion, history, philosophy, 
music, painting, the sciences, and modern and dead 
languages she studied, and still longed for more. She 
formed her mind by all the rays of thought which 
penetrated the obscurity of her condition. She furtively 
read the books brought by her father's apprentices, 
and which they left behind in the atelier for her. Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and the English philoso- 
phers thus fell into her hands. But her truest nourish- 
ment was Plutarch. " I shall never forget," she says, 
" the Lent of 1763, during which I every day carried 
these books to church as books of devotion ; from that 
time I date the impressions and ideas which have 
rendered me a Republican, although I never then 
dreamed of becoming one." After Plutarch it was 
Fenelon who most touched her heart. Next came the 
influence of Tasso and the poets. Heroism, Virtue, and 
Love, thus took up their abode in the soul of this woman 
destined to experience their triple influence — yet 
amidst this inflaming of her heart her reason remained 
cold, her purity spotless. 

Although her mother was so pious a woman she pro- 
hibited the reading of none of these books. She de- 
sired to inspire her with religion, not to command it. 
A servile and forced religion appeared in her eyes a 
degradation and slavery which God could never accept 
as a tribute worthy of Him. The reflective mind of her 



daughter must naturally tarn towards the great ques- 
tions of happiness and eternal misery ; she wbs likely 
to plunge more deeply and at an earlier age than others 
into the waves of the infinite. The reign of feeling in 
her opened with the profoundestlove of God. The sub- 
lime delirium of her pious contemplations beautified 
and protected the first years of lier youth and seemed 
ever to have preserved her from the storms of passion. 
Her devotion was ardent, it assumed the colouring of 
her soul, she aspired after the cloister and dreamed of 
martyrdom. Having entered a convent she ipund her- 
self happy for a season, abandoning her reason to mys- 
ticism, her heart to friendship. The monotonous re- 
gularity of this life sweetly lulled asleep the activity of 
her meditations. In the hours of recreation she did not 
join in the games of her companions ; she retired be- 
neath the shade of some tree to read and dream. Sen- 
sible, like Rousseau, to the beauty of foliage, to the 
rustling of the grass and the perfume of flowers, she 
admired in all the hand of God and kissed it in His 
works. Filled with gratitude and joy she hastened to 
adore Him in the church. There the majestic sounds 
of the organ accompanied by the youthful voices of the 
nuns and novices completed her religious extacy. A 
novice assumed the veil during her abode in the con- 
vent. Her presentation at the grate, her white veil, 
,her crown of roses, the calm and holy chauntings ac- 
companying her from this world to heaven, the funeral 
pall covering her youthful beauty and palpitating heart, 
thrilled through every nerve of the young artist and 
bathed her in tears. She felt within herself the courage 
for a mighty sacrifice. 

The charm of these religious sensations was never 
effaced in her. Philosophy which soon became her 
sole worship, dissipated her faith, but these impressions 
still survived. The spectacle of feeble men, united to 
adore and implore the Father of men, always spoke to 
her heart. She always left a Christian temple happier 
and better, although her reason had repudiated the 
ceremonies and mysticism of worship. The enthusiastic 
love of the infinite, and pious sympathy with nature 
continued their influence even upon her return home. 

There she was happy with her mother and her aunt 
Angllique, in what 6he called " this beautiful quarter of 
the Isle Saint Louis." On summer evenings she en- 
joyed the air upon the quays and watched the graceful 
windings of the river, delighting in the little glimpses 
here and there of distant country. She also traversed 
these quays in the morning with holy zeal on her way to 
church. Her father, who permitted her to enjoy her 
profound study, and delighted in his daughter's suc- 
cess, nevertheless desired to initiate her in his art, and 
she commenced engraving. He taught her how to hold 
the graver, and in this, as in every thing, she succeeded. 
She did not as yet earn anything by her labour, but on 
the celebration of her grand-parents' birthdays or fete- 
days, she would take as her offering, either some head 
drawn on purpose, or a little plate of copper, upon 
which she had engraved flowers on some emblematical 
design, and in return would receive trinkets or some 
little article of dress which she confessed always gave 
her great pleasure. 

Tet this love of dress, natural to her sex and age, did 
not draw her away from the fulfilment of the most 
humble domestic duties. She did not blush after ap- 
pearing at church on Sunday, or on the promenade, in 
a toilet, the envy of all her acquaintance, to walk in a 
common cotton dress with her mother to the market on 
week-days. Nay, she often went alone to purchase 
parsley and salad. Although secretly she might feel 
somewhat debased by these menial offices which obliged 
her to descend from the heights of Plutarch or from the | 
heaven of her dreams, she shewed such grace and na- 
tural dignity in all she did, that the very fruiterer felt ' 
pleasure in serving her before the other customers and | 
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even such customers as had come before her were not 
offended by this favour shewn her. This young girl, the 
Heloise of the eighteenth century, who read profound 
works, explained the circles of the celestial spheres, 
could use with skill the pencil and the graver, and in 
whose soul bold thoughts and enthusiastic sentiments 
already stirred, was often sent into the kitchen to 
pick vegetables. This mingling of grave studies, elegant 
accomplishments, and domestic cares, appointed and 
arranged by the wisdom of her mother seems a prepa- 
ration for the strange vicissitudes of her fate — she 
again resembles Rousseau, — Rousseau at Charmettes 
arranging the faggots of Madame Warens with the hand 
destined to write the " Social Contract," — or Philopoe- 
men cutting wood. 

From the depths of this retired life she caught oc- 
casional glimpses of the great world which rolled on in 
splendour around her: the pride of this aristocratic 
world which saw her without deigning her a, single 
thought, oppressed her soul. A state of society in 
which she held no rank seemed ill-arranged to her. 
This was less envy than a sense of offended justice. 
The little girl, once taken by her grandmother to an 
aristocratic house of which her humble relatives were 
old retainers, was bitterly wounded by the air of 
amiable condescension with which she and her grand- 
mother were treated. " My pride was astounded" she 
says, " my blood boiled, I felt myself blush. I did not 
as yet ask why one woman should sit upon the sofa 
whilst my grandmother sat upon a chair ; but I felt 
that sentiment which leads to such reflections, and I 
saw the visit terminate with a sense of unspeakable 
relief. 

Another time she was taken to spend a week at 
Versailles in the palace of that King and Queen whose 
throne she was one day destined to overthrow. Lodged 
in an attic with a woman domesticated in the palace, 
she witnessed in its abode that royal luxury which she 
considered purchased by the people's misery. The 
grand banquets, the promenades, the play of the King 
and the ceremonious presentations passed in all their 
pomp and vanity before her eyes. These displays of 
power were most repugnant to her soul, nourished by 
philosophy, truth, liberty, and antiaue virtue. The ob- 
scure names and citizen dress of her relatives who 
introduced her as a spectator to all this luxury, ex- 
cited only careless observations and a few words, less 
of favour than protection. Her philosophy, her innate 
pride, her imagination and uprightness of soul were all 
equally wounded in this visit. " I love the statues in 
the garden " she said, " more than the people in the 
palace." 

Meanwhile the young girl had already attracted many 
suitors for her hand. Her father wished her to marry 
a man belonging to his own class. He loved and re- 
spected trade, regarding it as the source of wealth. 
His daughter on the contrary despised it, because in her 
eyes it was the source of avarice and cupidity. Men 
belonging to this class were repugnant to her. She 
desired to find in her husband ideas and sentiments simi- 
lar to her own. Her ideal was a soul, and not a fortune. 
" From childhood enjoying intercourse with the great 
minds of all ages, familiarized with elevated thoughts 
and grand examples, shall I hare lived with Plato and 
all the Philosophers, Poets, and Politicians of antiquity 
to unite myself with a tradesman who will neither feel 
nor think upon any subject like myself? " * 

The writer of these lines was at this very time soli- 
cited in marriage by a butcher in the neighbourhood. 
She refused all her suitors. " I shall never descend 
from my noble dreams " was her reply to the repeated 
solicitations of her father. "What I desire is not a 
comfortable social condition, but a noble-minded hus- 
band. I would sooner die in solitude than debase my 



soul by an union with a being who would never com- 
prehend me." 

Deprived of her mother by a premature death, and 
left alone in her father's house, into which disorder had 
intruded with a second connexion, melancholy seized 
upon, but did not overwhelm her. She was now en- 
tirely thrown upon her own intellectual resources as a 
safeguard against solitude and unhappiness. The read- 
ing of Rousseau's " Heloise," which was lent to her 
about this time, made as powerful an impression upon 
her heart, as Plutarch had made upon her intellect. 
Plutarch had revealed liberty to her, Rousseau made 
her dream of happiness. One had steeled her soul, 
the other called forth her affections. She felt a mighty 
desire to unfold her wings. Grief was now her austere 
nurse. She began to write as consolation to herself. 
Without any intention of becoming an author, she ac- 
quired in these solitary exercises that eloquence with 
which at a future period she animated her friends. 

At length this husband of antique virtue, whom she 
had so long pictured in imagination according to her 
belief, presented himself. This man was Roland de la 
Platiere. He presented himself under the auspices of 
one of her youthful friends married at Amiens, where 
Roland exercised the functions of Inspector of Manu- 
factures. "Thou wilt receive this letter," wrote her 
friend, " by the Philosopher whom I have sometimes 
mentioned to thee, M. Roland, an enlightened man of 
antique manners, whom we can alone reproach for his 
worship of the ancients, his contempt of the present age 
and too high an admiration of his own virtue." " This 

fortrait," she observes, " was just and happily sketched, 
saw before me a man of about fifty, of a tall stature, 
negligent in his carriage, and with a certain air of stiff- 
ness acquired in solitude ; yet his manners were unaffected 
and easy, and without possessing the elegance of the 
fashionable world, united the politeness of the well-bred 
man with the gravity of the philosopher. His extreme 
thinness, an accidental yellowness of complexion, and a 
brow adorned with but few locks, didnotgreatly enhance 
the beauty of features, regular, but not particularly se- 
ductive. Yet a clever smile and lively expression at 
times lit up his countenance, and it almost appeared 
another, especially when he became animated in speak- 
ing or listening. His voice was masculine and his words 
brief like those of a man suffering from shortness of 
breath. His conversation was full of interest, for his 
head was full of ideas, yet it gratified the mind more 
than the ear." 

(To be continued.) 



THE FIRST OF MAY. 
By Edwabs M. Collins. 

Glad are the freaks of young May's primal day : 

The laughing leaves forget their April wetting, — 

And flutter joyous; merrily coquetting 
With every zephyr. On this First of May 
Forget your domesticity ! Away 

From business-cares the weary heart besetting,— 

Anxiety, formality, and fretting, 
And into woody wildernesses stray! 
Pshaw! leave your ledgers to their office -dust! 

Forget your prudence staid and melancholic 1 
Drink rustic breezes with a glorious gust 1 

Pant with the sense of visions hyperbolic ! 
Bright eyes, rare jests, sweet songs, wit's genial thrust* 

Should mingle in a matchless pic-nic frolic ! 
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THE FAMISHED HAND. 

Is the summer of 1884—5 1 left Norfolk Va. in a large- 
schooner, bound for New York. One of the cabin pas- 
sengera had a sick child and no attendant. The second 
day after we left Norfolk, the child asked for food, and 
I offered to prepare for it some toast. For this purpose 
I went to the cook's room which was below the deck, 
and ingoing to which it was necessary to pass a quantity 
of freight which had been put on board at Norfolk. The 
steward kindly assisted me in making the toast, and 
added a cracker and a cup of tea. With these, on a 
small waiter, I was returning to the cabin when, in 
passing the freight, which consisted of boxes, bags, etc., 
a little tawny famished looking hand was held out from 
between the packages. The skeleton fingers, agitated 
by a convulsive movement, were evidently reached forth 
with a view to the food in my possession. Shocked, but 
not alarmed by the apparition, I laid the cracker on the 
hand, which was immediately withdrawn. No one ob- 
served the transaction, and I went swiftly into the cabin. 

The sick child was gratified with its meal, and when 
in the afternoon it wanted more, I again offered my 
services. I apologized to the steward for the liberty I 
was taking in visiting his premises so often, but pleaded 
the necessity of attending to the little invalid. I found 
he was a father, and enquired the names of his children. 
I brought him presents fof them, and so ingratiated my- 
self into his favour that I soon had free access to the 
larder, and often found nice things prepared for myself 
as well as for the little one in the cabin. But whatever 
I could procure was divided with the famished hand, 
which, to me, had become a precious charge. There 
must have been an eye to watch my motions. I fancied 
I could see that eye' gleaming at my approach, but at 
other times closed in dim despair. 

As all was tranquil on board, it was evident that I 
alone was aware of the presence of the unseen fugitive, 
and I humbly returned thanks to God for allowing me 
the privilege of ministering to the necessities of his 
outcast, despised and persecuted image. That the un- 
fortunate being was a slave I doubted not, but how could 
I serve him or her, or whoever it might be, effectually ? 
I knew the laws and usages in such cases — I knew that 
the poor being had nothing to expect from the Captain 
and crew of the vessel* and repeatedly asked myself the 
agonising question, Will there be any way of escape ? I 
had hope that we might land in the night, and so under 
favour of darkness, the fugitive might be enabled to go on 
shore unseen by those on board. I determined to 
watch for and assist the creature who had been thus 
providentially consigned to my care. 

On the sixth day (we having a long passage) I found 
that the goods below were being moved in order to come 
at something wjiich was wanted, and so filled up was the 
passage that I could not go below. My heart seemed 
to die within me, for the safety of my charge had 
become dear to me. We sat down to dinner, but the 
dishes swam before my eyes. I felt that a discovery 
must take place. The tumbling of the goods below had 
not ceased. Each moment I expected an alarm. At 
length I heard a sudden •■ Hallo " — and all wa§ silent. 
Presently the steward came into the cabin, looked sig- 
nificantly at the company, and whispered to the Captain 
who was carving', but who immediately laid down his 
knife and fork and went on deck. One of the pas- 
sengers followed him, but soon returned, and in a laugh- 
ing manner informed us that a strange passenger had 
been found among the freight. " It is " added he, >' a 
small mulatto boy, who says that he belongs to Mr. — , 
of Norfolk. That he had been concealed among the 
lumber, on the wharves, for two weeks, and secreted 
himself in the schooner the night before we sailed. He 
is going to New Yorjt to find his father, who escaped 



two years ago. And," continued he, " he is starved 
to a skeleton, hardly worth taking back." Many jokes 
were passed as to the manner of his being renovated, 
when ne should again fall into the hands of his master. 
Some thought the vessel must put immediately back. 
Others were of opinion, that as we were within eight or 
ten hours sail of New York, the trip would be made, and 
the boy carried back on her return. 

The unfortunate child had be^en brought on deck, and 
we all left the cabin to look at him. I followed behind, 
almost unwilling to see him, and stood some time by the 
companion way, in order to gain strength for the inter- 
view. I then proceeded forward, and as soon as he 
discovered me a bright gleam passed over his counten- 
ance,andhe instinctively held out tome the same famished 
hand ! My feelings were no longer to be controlled. 
There stood a child before me not more than eleven or 
twelve years of age, of yellow complexion and sad 
countenance, nearly naked, his back seared with Bears, 
and his flesh wasted to the bone. I burst into tears — 
into lamentations, and the jeers of others were, for a 
moment, turned into sympathy. 

It, however, began to be suspected tHat I had brought 
the boy on board, and in that case the vessel must put 
back in order to give me up also. But I related the 
circumstances as they occurred, and all appeared 
satisfied with the truth of my statement. 

I requested that I might be allowed to feed the boy, 
which request was granted, and I carried him some 
dinner on a plate. He took it with an eye of madness, 
and looked into my face every time he raised a bit to 
his lips. There was something confiding in the look. 
When he had finished his meal, as I took the plate, he 
rubbedhis fingers softly on my hand, and leaned his head 
towards me with an air of weariness. Oh 1 that I 
could have offered him a place of rest — that I could 
have comforted and protected him, — a hapless child, a 
feeble, emaciated, innocent lad, reserved for bondage and 
the torture* 

Before night he was taken below, and I was no more 
allowed to see him. But I learned that he was put in the 
steerage strongly bound, and that the 'Proper Authorities' 
of New York would be consulted as to the disposal 
of him. We came to anchor during the night at some 
distance below the city. The Captain informed us in 
the morning that the vessel had been forbidden to enter 
the port with a fugitive slave on board. That she must 
discharge her cargo where she lay, and return with all 
possible despatch to Norfolk. A boat was provided to 
carry us up, and I remarked to the captain that there 
was "great ado about a helpless nhild." fie replied, 
" that the laws must be obeyed." 

As I approached the city I could not help exclaiming, 
'"Is this the region, this the soil,' of boasted freedom ? 
Here, where a child is treated like a felon, manacled 
and withheld from the shore, to be sent back to slavery 
and the lash, deprived of the fostering care which even 
the brute is allowed to exercise towards its young ? 
Here the slender boy seeks the protection of a father- 
name dear to helplessness. Does humanity aid him in 
the search? No, for humanity is limited in her oper- 
ations by laws which consign one portion of freedom's 
sons and daughters to the service, the control, and the 
brutality of others. Humanity looks on and weeps. 
Further she may not do. ' The laws must be obeyed.* " 

And now since years have passed, where is that boy ? 
Does he still live in hopeless bondage ? Are other scan 
added to those imprinted on his infant skin ?' When I 
saw him he appeared innocent as a child of freedom 
would appear. He felt and suffered as a child of free 
parents would feel and suffer. His sorrows were touch- 
ing as those of a white child would have been. Alas! 
poor youth, from me thy fate is hidden. If living, thou 
art still young, but were thy days turned into pages, 
what a volume to meet the human eye. 
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TttB CHBONICLE OF A BAGGED RASCAL. 
By Edward Youl. 
Part the Second. 
I. 
Tks Muse will now commence the second canto* 
0, evil morning, if it was the morning, 
If not, 0, evil night, or afternoon, — 
Whether the sun beheld it, or the moon, 
(Did not an earthquake or eclipse give warning ?) 
That saw our rascal born, when he began to 
Inhale the circumambient air, 
And exercise his infant lungs 
With a surpassing gift of tongues ;— 
0, evil day, when such a wretch had birth, 
The pest of man, a nuisance on the earth, 
Detested, spurned, avoided everywhere ! 

n. 

To do him justice, there was that within 
His breast, whose impulse urged recoil from sin ; 
And there were moments, when his own disgrace 
Brought something like a blush into his face. 
He had afFection, but for what F for whom ? 

Some men who are not opulent in friends, 

Make pets of animals, and reap amends 

In the attachment of a doe or cat ; 

Sorry companionship— he had not that, 
A desert was his world, his heart a tomb. 
" Men, my relations," thoughts like these escaped 
His soul, and into language thus were shaped, 
" I do not wish to wrong you, but I must ; 
Ye trust each other ; — me ye will not trust : 
Yet I was made,— I was not born, your foe ; 
Your kindness might have won me long ago ; 
Have ye been kind ? Have ye been gentle ? 
To you, I am a nuisance, and a scourge ; 
To me you are— what wrongs have J to urge ? 
You call me thief, — I do not wish to steal, 
But when I famish, I must get a meal. 
I linger in your streets in dismal plight, 
And none will help, so I must rob to-night. 
There is a house unguarded by a dog: 
'Tis ten o'clock, and fortune sends a fog." 

III. 

The lamps are useless, every one ; 
Along the streets, the link-boys run ; 
He does not pause,— as if by day, 
As readily as if the sun 
Lighted his steps, he finds his way : 
While men, who know not where they are, 
Think London Bridge is Teniple Bar : 
The foul fog wraps them like a cloak, 
But for its stench, they seem to choke 
In an atmosphere of furnace smoke. 
The thieves are out, they come by scores ; 
There's not a thief confined by doors, 

Unless the gaoler keeps the key : 
A prisoner gets no release. 
To-night, who cares for the police ? 

'Tis only thieves have eyes to see. 
Alert to dart upon their prey, 

They seize and fly,— there's no pursuit; 
Your hat is gone, a darin^ellow 
Wrests from your grasp, your silk umbrella ; 

* Stop thief,'— you might as well be mute ; 
He went, but please to tell which way. 
Alas, you cannot tell ; 

He snatched, and disappeared ; 
It cost a guinea not a month ago. 

Unutterable woe ! 
The worst has happened that you feared, 
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For when you come, and you ttake haste, to look, 
You find that you have lost yottf pocket-book. 

And you remember well 
That it contained • 

A roll of notes, the number and the dates 

Unknown, so hard the vengeance of the Fates, 
Nor consolation does the thought bestow, 

That all which you have lost, the thief has gained. 
Then, first, you swear, 

And, secondly, you pull your hair 
As if you meant to tear it from your head : — 

Reflection interposes, you desist* 
And, with wild staring of your eyes, instead, 

You grope your way along, and clench your fist. 

IV. 

Although the fog was dense as any cloud 
That rests on Skiddaw, the bewildered crowd 
The ragged rascal threaded ;— like a kid 
He bounded, and his zig-zag way amid 
The vehicles that moved with progress slow, 
Or those that knew not where to go, 
And so stood still, 
He dashed ;— was danger in the way f 
He cared not— did not dream of ill ; 
It might have been the noon of day, 

Instead of that foggy night, and chill, 
So rapidly he ran, nor altered 
Once his pace, nor checked, nor faltered. 
But his steps are arrested, the cloak of the fog 
Is around him, — the house, unprotected by dog, 
Like a rude shape, chaotic, looms out of the dark, 
'Tis his trust, 'tis his temple, his refuge, his ark. 
man, be not wakeful. woman, recline, 
And close to thy pillow, that warm cheek of thine 
Nestle down, that the chink of the plate that is taken, 
Thy dream may not banish, thy slumber awaken : 
Let his grasp once contain it, he knows where the pot 
Is provided,— they watch there,— the furnace is hot. 
But, hush ! what's that f 
Was it a voice ? It might have been a cat. 

His auditory sense 
Is wide awake, — it came — it came from thence. 
Hark, 0, be still!— 
It speaks. He listens pantingly. " Now, Bill, 
If any cove within should Wake up reg 'lar, 
Out with your knife, and draw it through his jug'lar." 
" Leave that to me, and hold your prate ; 
Your duty 'tis to seise the plate." 
The rascal hears, 
And scarcely can believe his ears ; 
He came to rob, but he arrived too late. 

V. 

He stands,— he knows not what to dd ; 

The othef rascals,— who are they ? 
He is but one, and they are two, 
Older than himself and bigger, — 
He will cut a pretty figure, 
If they find him in the way. 
Strong in themselves, they do not Want his aid, 
And all men hate a rival in their trade. 
(Of morals that are very much in vogue, 
The Muse will warrant this a fait example, 
" Be honest, when foH ^tmnot be a rogue" 
And men, who do not hesitate to trample 
On moral laws, and moral lessons spurn, 
Obey this counsel, When it serves their turn.) 
He cannot steal, but he can save, 

Yes, he cah raise alarm ; 
He will not longer be a knave, 

For Yirtue hath a charm. 
Now, burglars, rascals that ye are, 
There's one that ready stands to mar 
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The plans that ye prepared afar, 

And hither came afoot, 
Guided by unpropitious star, 
Resolved to execute. 
He greedily listens, — each sentence is heard, 
That you speak in a whisper, — Yes, every word ; 
Tou are springed. — What will follow? A prison and 

gyves, 
And black bread abroad for the rest of your lives. 

VI. 

They wrench a shutter, all within 
Is ouiet, so is all without ; 

The silence that betrays a pin 
When dropt, or mouse that creeps about, 
Beigns through the house, and they produce 
A lantern made for burglar's use. 
Our rascal darts along the street ; 
A constable he hopes to meet, 
And soon encounters one— two— three ; 
He sees them, but they cannot see. 
" It was his lot — an honest man, 
To overhear the burglars' plan, 
Who talked, intent upon their prey." — 
He tells his tale and leads the way. 
But not to lengthen out a tedious tale, 
The Muse consigns the burglars to a gaol; 
And none will say, the sentence was severe, 
That sent them to the Southern Hemisphere. 
Did this good action of our rascal go 
Unpraised ? Was he left unrewarded ? No. 
It was, — reader, for surprise prepare, — 
The Chaplain's house, and he resided there. 
The rascal knew it, but he feigned surprise, 
And he has merit in the Chaplain's eyes. 
" I bade you alter your career." — " You bade, 
And here I am, what your advice has made." 
" It does you credit, I will not forget ; 
Altered you are, and rich you may be yet. 
Me you shall serve, and I will give you proof 
How I esteem you, lodged beneath-my roof." 

vn. 

A week has passed, the rascal does not roam; 
Within the Chaplain's house, he finds a home. 
0, if he knew his happiness! but bred 

As he had been what more is to be said ? 

One morn, the Chaplain rose, and found him fled. 
Stript was the house of valuables and plate; 
He found a friend, but found that friend too late. 
Fruit of its kind, the seed in childhood sown, 

In manhood yields ; 
The grain that we have planted, is alone 

Ripe in our fields. 
Who looks for wheat, that left the ground to tares ? 
No golden harvest springs up unawares. 

VHI. 

Now, of the rascal's story what remains ? 
A convict's destiny, a felon's chains, 
His first crime was committed at his birth. 
What right have ragged rascals upon earth ? 
How dared he come, that had no place therein? 

Moreover, in a ragged rascal's case, 
The little stranger is a child of sin, 

While opulence is blest with babes of grace. 
How dared he wander barefoot through the street ? 
How dared he beg that had no bread to eat ? 
Pity for him! No, overwhelming scorn, 
And the world's anger for his being born; — 
These were his due,— a debt to such a pest, 
Paid to the full, and paid with interest. 

He soon was captured, and the Chaplain stood 
Witness against him ; — in his hardihood 



He looked around the court, and seemed to say, 

" Hark, how this man will swear my life away ! " 

The trial ended, and the sentence passed, 

The Chaplain seeks an interview, — the last. 

Some books he brings the prisoner. " Peruse 

These tokens of forgiveness. You refuse ?" — 

" I want no tokens, what are books to me, 

Banish'd for life, and only twenty-three?" 

" At least, acknowledge you deserve your fate." 

" A thief you knew me, why expose your plate ? 

My habits form'd, you were my friend too latx- 

I was not four years old, when I was made 

To thieve, and robbery has been my trade." 

" You said the counsel that I gave, of old, 

Had changed your heart." — " It was a lie I told, 

But had you met me in mv childhood, then, 

I had been honest among honest men, 

Now see the ruin which the world has wrought, 

That punishes the wretch it should have taught." 

IX. 

The convict-ship is on the sea ; 
Unto another clime, 

It bears its freight, a terrible weight 
Of outcast human crime. 

Chains are clanking on the deck, 

Manhood there is manhood's wreck, 
And, 0, for the wreck of woman! 

Byes of blue, and eyes of jet, 

Sparkling, dazzling, soft, and yet 

There are those, that would have us quite forget 
That the heart beneath is human. 



LBTTBBS FBOM PABIS. 
(For Howitt'i Journal.) 

No.vn. 

the clubs of paris. 

Deab. Friends, 

There is a considerable difference be- 
tween an English club-stick, and an Irish shillelagh : so 
also between the clubs of London, and the clubs of 
Paris. Much more so indeed. Our clubs of the West End, 
and these clubs of the Pays Latine, have in one sense a 
wide sea between them. The Carlton would not ack- 
nowledge the Sorbonne, nor the Montagne, the Beform. 
A deal of enmity would, alas! still be found between the 
United Service, and the Central Club of the Garde Na- 
tionale. We English, are still wearied with Waterloo 
in France. Clubs are trumps now, however, at Paris. 
He that has a club does not want a musket. He works 
on by intellectual force, laying about him with a spi- 
ritual shillelagh, often the best sort of weapon, and 
doing battle with brain, instead of gun cartridges. The 
club, these election times, is the best card in your pack. 
A club missed, and you lose your deal. In shuffling the 
pack at Paris, therefore, we must not leave out the 
clubs. 

All Paris is sectioned out in clubs. Every edifice, the 
Bourse, the Sorbonne, the colleges, every dancing room 
from the Salle Valentino to the Grand Chaumilre, is now a 
place of political re-union for the Parisians. Some of 
these halls df rendezvous are meubU, simply furnished. 
Others are garni*, handsomely adorned. Most of them 
are decorated more or less, with the three republican 
colours. In some the entry hall is tapestried with blue, 
red, and white, drapery. From the walls of others ri- 
bands of the three colours, hang in graceful festoons 
from immense rosettes. Over the tribune of most of 
the clubs, but always in some prominent position in 
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the assembly, the glorious flag of the Republic, dis- 
plays its three hues — 

" One, the red morning from the skies ; 
One, the blue depth of seraphs' eyes ; 
One, the pure spirits robe of white ; 
All blended in a heavenly light I" 

Then even the commissaries, or ushers of the* meeting, 
wear as a distinction, tricolor favours upon their arms. 
Besides which, many of the members still retain in their 
buttonholes, the three-coloured cockades of the eventful 
February, many of which undoubtedly were in the smoke 
of the Barricades. The general effect of this tricolored 
display is gay and handsome. The three colours blend 
harmoniously enough together. They are gay without 
being garish ; striking without approaching the bizarre. 
The tricolor is a glorious standard — a rainbow of a 
flag ! The American ensign may have its stars for its 
states, but it has also its stripes for its slaves. The ban- 
ners of the nations which typify brute force, with their 
three headed eagles and vultures, their panthers, their 
lions and unicorns, and other animal insignia, and bar- 
barous escutcheons, we can afford to lose amid the 
musty lore of heraldry; but not so the tricolor of 
freedom, the heavenly iris that blooms as a sign of 
hope, that the storms will pass over, and the skies 
become clear and sunny for the suffering nations — 

" For 0, thou Rainbow of the Free, 
Our tears and blood must follow thee, 
If thy bright promise fades awty, 
Our life is but a load of clay." 

Truly, people ! of whatever nation, the tricolor is 
thy flag. It is the Banner of Progress, the Standard of 
Revolution, harmonious with the stars. Wrap thyself 
in its glorious folds, peacefully if it may be. The sol- 
diery are of the people. Say unto them, like the young 
student of February fame, — 
" Soldiers ! it is your flag — fire, if you dare !" 
On entering a club at Paris, one generally pays a sous 
or two for admission. The members mostly have peri- 
odical cards, at a less charge than is paid by the casual 
visitor, which frank them for a given time. You enter 
a club, any club, every club, and your eye first sees its 
president and bureau, elevated on a platform, or if the 
place of meeting is an amphitheatre, separated by rail- 
ings, or otherwise, from the general assembly. Beneath 
the seat of the president is the tribune of the orators. 
At least this is the most frequent arrangement, but 
sometimes it is by his side. The president first an- 
nounces, that the session (seance) of the club is opened. 
Then the secretary reads the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, which are generally a summary of the proceedings 
and speeches of the last assembly, even to noting the 
time when the previous session began and closed. 
After this, the correspondence of the club is read. This 
mostly causes some member to rush to the tribune, and 
demand la parole, or desire leave to speak, although the 
demand sounds rather imperatively according to the 
English acceptation* of the word. Then follows speech 
upon speech, motion upon motion, pour and contra. 
Candidates for the elections make their profession de 
foi ; then they are questioned, and answer ; while at 
every slip of the tongue, anti-revolutionary sentiment, 
or even unpopular form of expression, the speaker's 
voice is drowned in the cogent clamour of the club. 
Surging on the sea of stormy sound, which swells 
around him, a pilot voice if it is ship-shape to the popu- 
lar element, may sometimes cause a calm of the tem- 
pestuous club ; but the timid, the ungainly, even the 
small in sound, albert they be large in thought, may 
never still that surfy sea of multitudinous murmurs, 
either for slumber or for sunshine. 
The clamour of the clubs is not an idle term. The 



late revolution in France has as yet manifested no great 
orators, with the exception of Lamartine, Lacordaire, 
and Louis Blanc. Lamartine's talk is talent. It gleams 
with glory and grandeur. It is invested with imagery, 
like a Pantheon. Tour thought tells you that he is a 
Poet Peer, and you admire. Lacordaire unfolds the re- 
ligious roll before a realm of saints. He strikes you 
with the sublime. He astonishes you with the awful. 
His tight beams from the sacred gloom of the seventh 
heaven, and you venerate. Louis Blanc's is a sound of 
serious softness. He preaches the pity for the poor. He 
counsels the rectitude of the rich. Ever justifying jus- 
tice, ever reaching for the right, there is yet in his elo- 
quence a sober softening, and a bewailing beseeching. 
You see his heart and you love. These three, however, 
are the principal orators of revolutionized France — the 
triad of her tongue, her tri-color floating in speech. The 
chiefs of the clubs generally, although many of these 
are great men, have not yet expressed themselves in 
eloquence. Still the French, as a nation, appear adapted 
for orators. Their language has a strong dramatic form. 
They have infinite action. The hand ever accompanies 
the tongue, and the tongue the thought. With all this, 
however, in their favour, the clubs are as yet but coun- 
cils of clamour ; not organs of oratory, but nuclei of 
noise. Much of this no doubt is owing to the late ab- 
sence of assembly under the monarchy. They are by 
no means adepts in the art of assembly, The elections, 
moreover, are the chief subjects of discourse, and as be- 
ing more epitomizing than elevating, are opposed to elo- 
quence. We have no fear therefore but that the new 
Bepublic has yet to open upon the world its oratory. 
Lamartine, Lacordaire, and Louis Blanc, are old ora- 
tors. When, however, young France leaves election, 
and essays legislation, its new Demosthenes, its new 
Cicero, will arise. Democracies are ever specially au- 
spicious for eloquence, and the clamour of the clubs will 
soon cease before the voice of vigour and the sterling 
sound of sense. 

The chiefs of the clubs at Paris are, however, not to 
be despised. Quinet is at the head of one. Auguste 
Barbiere, the Poet, Author of "II Pianto," is the Pre- 
sident of another — the Club of the New Republic. Ras- 
pail, the celebrated physiologist also presides over a 
club, as well as editing a paper, which takes the title of 
Marat's old organ — *,L'Ami du Peuple." Sobrier, a 
man of talent and influence, is likewise the President of 
the Central Republican Society — the most powerful and 
extended democratic confederation. Cabet also, is bu- 
sily engaged with his Central Fraternal Association. The 
Jacobins, with an ex-colonel as their chief, adopted 
some of the absurdities of '93 in costume, and have been 
partially laughed down. The Club of the Mountain, 
however, still continues, and augments. Its President 
is the Abbe" Constant, author of " The Bible of Liberty," 
" The Book of Love," and other works, partaking of 
the style of Lamennais' " Words of a Believer." The 
Phalansterians have a powerful club meeting at the office 
of their daily paper — La Democratie Pacijlque. Other 
clubs bear the names of Club of Popular Salvation, Club 
of Social Rep ..oration, Club of Prevoyants, Club of the 
Republican University, Central Club of Work, Society of 
the Rights of Man, Revolutionary Committee, and the 
Club of the Street of Armed Men— all titles which more 
or less carry their meaning with them. Women also 
have formed their clubs, and Established under the title 
of the Voice of Woman, a daily paper. The clubs ge- 
nerally are noticed by all the papers, but are specially 
reported by two journals, the Voice of the Clubs, and 
the Commune of Parte, or the Monitor of the Ctobe. 

I have attended most of the clubs in Paris — an ardu- 
ous undertaking. A great sameness prevails through 
them all. The chief difference is that some dwell more 
upon political, others more upon social and industrial 
topics. The other evening I was at the Club of the Sor- 
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bonne, where the atudenti and working men unite. A 
young itudent filled the chair, supported by a bureau of 
working men and students of equal numbers. I have 
seen this assemblage praised in some of the English pa* 
per*. For myself, I like the idea on which it is formed, 
but must confess thai it is the noisiest club in Paris. In 
fact, the French generally have not advanced so far in 
the art of assembly as we have in England. People, 
however, must go into the water before they can learn 
to swim. 

In conclusion, I may be perhaps permitted to state, 
without obtrusive egotism, that I have had the pleasure 
of addressing one French club since my stay at Paris. 
It was the Phalansterian Club. I spoke in English, and 
my speech was translated, sentence by sentence, into 
French bv a gentleman present. I may also add, that 
an English club has been formed here, by Lord Walls* 
court, an Irish peer j Percy St. John, the author of the 
English history of the late Revolution; Hugh Do- 
herty, one of the Editors of the Democratic Paoijique, 
myself, and others. It has taken the name of the Paris 
Progress Club ; and will, I hope, work usefully. A re- 
publican club of English residents is very requisite in 
Paris. The so-called deputation of English, who bore 
the address to the Provisional Government, worked in 
the dark. Unlike the residents of other nations, they 
never announced their intention by a placard ; and it 
was therefore utterly unknown to the majority of Eng- 
lish in Paris. An English Paris Progress Club will, 
however, prevent anything of this kind for the future. 
And now long life to the Clubs of Paris. May their cla- 
mour cease, but may they survive. May never again 
the sacred right of meeting and association be impeach- 
ed in France. If by the battle of the barricades Paris 
has won nothing more than the clamour of the clubs, 
yet in time from that healthy hubbub will arise the 
angel forms of Reflection, Reason, and Bight. 
Yours truly, 

GOODWYN BABMBT. 
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The Female Poets of Great Britain Chronologically 
Arranged: with copious Selections and Critical Re- 
marks. By Frederic Bowton, Author of " The 
Debater;" "Capital Punishment Reviewed," etc. 
London: Longmans. 1848. 

Mr. Bowton has filled a vacuum in our literature, We 
have numerous collections of our poets, but none of our 
poetesses. We have now a beautiful compendium of 
them, and the specimens of their productions and short 
biographical notices will enable readers who may wish 
to make a further acquaintance with any of them to do 
so. Mr. Bowton has a true and therefore a high esti- 
mate of the powers, influences, and mission of woman, 
and he argues her cause well in his introductory chap- 
ter* which he concludes thus;— 

"It is our policy, therefore, no less than our duty, to 
admit and develope, in their fullest extent, the noble in- 
tellectual gifts which nature has bestowed upon woman. 
Urged by a blinding pride, or a ridiculous envy, we 
have for ages denied her right to share with us the 
throne of intellect ; and, as has before been urged, we have 
paid a heavy penalty for our folly. Let us amend our fault 
for the future. Let us give woman's intellect that free 
scope for its exertions which we have so long refused 
it, And let us gratefully recognise in woman a partner, 
not a rival, in the mental race ; a fellow worker, and 
that a pure and courageous one, in the great task of en- 
lightening and elevating the whole family of man." 4 

Mr, Bowton hat brought forward some names and 



specimens thai will be little, if at all, known to the gene- 
ral reader. We have the quaintness of the thinly scat- 
tered older poetesses from Juliana Berners to Queen 
Elizabeth— and as many and as much as is necessary of 
those belonging to an intermediate period when Terse 
was abundant and poetry rare — when both men and wo- 
men had abandoned the exhaustion and life-giving ac- 
quaintance of nature for vapid imitations of one an- 
other. Wo are proud and, more than that, delighted 
with a cheering pleasure to see that nearly the half of 
this handsome volume is occupied with the poetesses of 
our own age, and that the amount of genius and nature 
is fifty times that of all the rest together. 

This is an evidence that the shackles and prejudices 
which formerly subdued the female mind are in a great 
measure abandoned, and that woman now has her capa- 
city enlarged in proportion to her freedom and just esti- 
mation. What an illustrious constellation of female 
genius presents itself as we con over the mere names 
of Mrs. Opie, Joanna Baillie, MissMitford, Mrs. Howitt, 
Mrs. Soutney,Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, L.E.L., Eliza 
Cook, Mrs. Butler, Mi's. Barrett Browning, etc. Tempted 
as we are to extract from many of them, we must con- 
fine ourselves to one of the exquisitely pathetic lyrics of 
Mrs. x Southey. " The Dying Mother to her Infant** 
brings Tennyson's May Queen strongly to mind. It 
was written long before that beautiful poem, and will 
bear the fullest comparison with it. In fact, no poet or 
poetess of any country can surpass Caroline Southey in 
the qualities of deep religious feeling and natural pathos. 
What a fine Radical, or, in other words, Christian poem 
i8.the following, written as it is by one of the most Con- 
servative women of England. Blow the divine philoso- 
phy of Christ, operating on a noble womanly nature, 
breaks through all teachings and narrowings of human 
creeds and interests. 

TEE PATTFE&'S DEATH BED. 

Tread softly !— bow the head— , 

la reverent silence bow !— 
No passing-bell doth toll, 
Tet an Immortal son! 

Is passing; now. 

Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly reverenoe bow: 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo, Death doth keep hia state; 
Enter ! — no crowds attend — 
Enter 1 — no guards defend 

This palace gate ! 

That pavement, damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppressed — again 
That short deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan. 

Oh, change ! oh wondrous change — 

Burst are the prison ban — 
This moment, there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars t 

Oh, change !— stupendous ohange I 

There' lies the soulless clou : 
The sun eternal breaks— 
The new immortal i 

Wakes with his God, 
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A MODEL EMPLOYER. 

John Clark Jan., Esq., is an extensive thread manufacturer, 
in Mile-end, Glasgow. He employs about 400 person* in all ; 
and is held in much esteem by them for his kindness, affability, 
and attention to their best interests. In illustration of these 
qualities, and with a view to stimulate other employers to pur- 
sue similar courses, we notice sojp facts which have come re- 
cently to our knowledge. 

In the year 1832, when the Cholera devastated this country, 
Mr. Clark built a house or hospital for the special accommodation 
of his work-people, in which was fitted up a number of steam- 
heated beds, and other necessary conveniences. On any one 
falling sick, he was to be at once removed to this place, and at- 
tended by a medical man. Mr. C. provided every person be- 
longing to the works with a lunch of bread and meat, daily, 
at his own expense, for a considerable length of time, and en- 
joined upon each the necessity of personal and domestic clean- 
liness, the importance of a good nourishing diet, regularity in 
sleeping, eating, etc. ; and the consequence was, that out of 
300 individuals in his employment not one was attacked by that 
disease, so that the building referred to, was never used in the 
way originally intended. About this time also, Mr. C. at the 
risk of bis own life, opened a common sewer in the neighbour- 
hood of his premises, which had got choked up with offensive 
matter. Symptoms of the prevailing epidemic, of course, be- 
came immediately visible ; but, on taking prompt and ener- 
getic measures, through the kind Providence of God, he re- 
covered entirely in a day or two. 

Mr. Clark takes a great interest in the young. He sets apart 
three nights weekly for instructing and- mentally training the 
boys connected with bis own establishment, and the remaining 
three for similarly treating those in the Duke-street House of 
Refuge, of which he is a director and honorary superintendent. 
These boys are 'from twelve to eighteen years of age. We do 
not know what particular method he pursues with them ; but 
understand that moral principles and duties are' chiefly incul- 
cated. He causes them frequently to commit a passage of the 
Scriptures to memory, and explains to them in an easy, familiar 
way Its meaning, and adaptation to their individual case as ser- 
vants, young, responsible, and immortal beings. 

We pause here to parenthetically express our high admira- 
tion of the rare benevolence which thus prompts a man, moving 
in the upper walks of life, to daily unbend his energies to the 
humble, yet exalted employment of awakening the tender mind 
of poor, erewhile, unbefriended humanity, to its capacities 
and powers, and guiding it to the fields of wisdom and know- 
ledge. Verily, the schoolmaster is abroad ! 

If any one commits an offence, it soon reaches Mr. C.'s ears, 
who, being no friend to •• the reign of terror," or to the rod 
and birch mode of administering correction, reasons calmly 
with the culprit, points out the folly and the guilt of his con- 
duct clearly yet kindly, and after a suitable impression has been 
produced, dismisses him in the spirit of our Saviour's admoni- 
tion, " go, and sin no more." ' Should any boy give evidence of 
talent and ability, or discover an aptitude for learning, he is 
singled out for special favour ; he gets occasionally a suit of 
clothes to encourage him, and urge him on to greater diligence j 
and by and bye Mr. C. charges himself with the expense of his 
education at some one of our popular schools, henceforth till it 
is finished, allowing the boy's parents the full wages earned 
weekly by him while at bis ordinary employment. There are, 
we believe, ten or a dozen youths at present attending a semi- 
nary in the city, patronized in this way by Mr. Clark. When 
their education is completed, he advances them to some post in 
bis own establishment, or seeks out congenial employment else- 
where. The bond of intimacy is kept up generally between both 
parties in after life. If any perplexing matter occurs, they 
repair to their benefactor for advice, who willingly gives it. In 
some instances where the young men have committed some er- 
ror or mistake which threatened to interrupt their prosperity, 
Mr. C. has, by a liberal use of Mb money and Influence, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the matter private, and preserving their in- 
tegrity; thus furnishing inducements for continuing in the 
path of rectitude, instead of forsaking at a critical moment his 
protegees, crushing their hopes, and blasting their reputations, 
Mr. C. is sometimes mistaken in the objects he selects for his 
benevolence — as indeed it would argue something about him 
superhuman if he were not— but, generally speaking, he has 



abundant reason to congratulate himself on bis discrimination, 
and motives for persevering in his " labours of love." 

Mr. Clark and his brother partners are remarkably easy of ap- 
proach to all their workers. No aristocratic airs, no reserve, 
no haughty bearing, or aught that would make one feel he was 
in the presence of superiors. The fact is, they themselves 
have risen from the ranks, and experimentally know what it is 
to be servants as well as masters. This accounts for much of 
their disinterestedness, and of the regard they evince for the 
welfare of those under them. Yet strange to say, in this they 
are singular. For, we believe, it will hold true of the greater 
number of persons once in the condition of servants, but who 
have afterwards attained to positions of authority and wealth, 
that they prove the most overbearing, harsh, and tyrannical 
employers. Their pride gets inflated with their elevation; 
an undue sense of importance pervades their conduct ; they 
forget their former condition wi'*h its hardships and sufferings, 
and, instead of trying by the use of their means and influence 
to better and ameliorate' the existence of their late fellow-work- 
men, they oppress, annoy, and irritate. In opposition to all 
this, Messrs. Clark and Co. take a largo and common-sense view 
of the relationship of master and servant. They practically 
look upon the interests of employer and employed as one. They 
regard it as their interest, in fact in the long run so much clear 
gain, to have healthy, active, skilful, sober, obliging workmen ; 
and, knowing that they are brother human beings, made of 
like flesh and blood, and governed by principles, feelings, mo- 
tives, and desires, equally with themselves, they act upon these 
in the way best calculated to beget and nourish said qualities — 
in the way, in short, their consciences tell them is right: 
" doing to others as they would be done by!*' The results are 
seen in the facts that there is- more and better work performed 
here than at any similar establishment in the city; that the 
workpeople are healthy, intelligent, respectful, and strongly 
attached to their employers; and that there are few or no dis- 
missals for bad conduct— many having been in the service ten, 
twenty, and thirty years. A closer tie binds the two than mo- 
ney. This, to be sure, cannot be done without, but there is 
something altogether beyond its power to effect — the knitting of 
heart to heart. This has to do with man's inner, hidden life, 
and no mere earthly power or influence can penetrate here, 
Kindness, condescension, sympathy, are all but omnipotent to ce- 
ment man to his fellow. Money has relation only to his tem- 
poral and animal existence — these appeal at onoe to his soul, and 
recognize its immortality. Thus Mr. C.'s workers, though un- 
doubtedly labouring for a livelihood, have nobler ends to accom- 
plish. Their inmost soul has been moved and stirred by a con- 
tinued expression of kindness, condescension, and sympathy, on 
the part of one far above them in station and circumstances, and 
they feel an impulse within them, strong and settled as an un- 
alterable law of their being, to promote by every practicable 
means his well-being and happiness. Necessity, however, stem 
inexorable necessity, in many cases, is all that connects superior 
with inferior. The employer finds that in order to live, he must 
hire persons to labour for him, and pay their wages ; and the 
workman, finding that he too must have bread for himself and 
family, enters Ms service. This is what prompts to the mutual 
compact, guides to the discharge of the duties, and sustains the 
intercourse. Nothing more, nothing less. The one feels Ms 
helplessness without the other. They adhere, simply because 
separation would be the certain ruin of both. The employer in 
paying out bis money, thinks he has a right to an adequate equi- 
valent in labour — and unquestionably so he has ; and the work- 
man perceiving the proflt-and-loss light in which he is viewed, 
and feeling keenly the cold neglect of his position, puts forth 
just so much physical strength and skill on that labour as will 
realize the stipulated sum. Self-interest clearly governs each. 
But the employer is by far the most culpable. Nature, revela- 
tion, and civil society, alike point him out as the guardian, 
preceptor, and friend, of those over whom he exercises authority. 
But he fulfils the functions of neither. They appear in bis eyes 
only so many machines of flesh and blood, bone and muscle, 
born to minister to Ms aggrandisement. Yet he forgets that 
those very machines might be considerably quickened in motion, 
made to act more harmoniously, and to execute a greater amount 
of labour, and withal render a much more willing, cheerful ser- 
vice, were he only to apply the all-potent power of— not gold, 
but something altogether unpurchaseable by the current coin of 
earth, we mean — the milk of human kindness. Would employ- 
ers generally but try this, throw aside the false, and assume the 
true dignity of their oflloe, and treat those who toil for than 
with considerateness, humanity, and benevolence, the better 
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part of their workmen's nature would quickly respond, like the 
frozen soil to the showers and genial warmth of spring : an at- 
taehment based on lore and good-will would thus spring up, 
firm and lasting as the principles which gave it birth. Mean, 
time, it is nothing less than the fatuity and blindness of selfish- 
ness which prevent them from realizing larger gains even from 
the labour of their workmen. This is exemplified in the case of 
the Messrs. Clark, who, though they have not amassed wealth 
so speedily perhaps as some of their grinding and haughty 
neighbours, have yet steadily secured an ample competency; 
while they sit at the perpetual feast of a good conscience, which 
is worth ten thousand times the wealth of a Croesus. They^have 
seen commercial dynasties rise and fall, which sent mourning 
into the bosom of many a family ; while hundreds of their own 
dependents, and fellow men generally, revere and esteem their 
persons and characters. 

As further illustrating the influence a good employer exerts 
on his servants, the works in Mile End, externally and in- 
ternally, are models of order, cleanliness, and even beauty. 
Everything is in its right place. Every person at his post, and 
looking after his own proper business. No hurry, no bustle, no 
confusion : all is harmony and regularity, like the movements 
of a clock. The personal comfort, moreover, and convenience 
of the workers, are attended to, and every facility given for 
farthering labour. The workers themselves — especially the 
female portion of them — may even be distinguished in the 
streets from those of other firms, by their tasteful and cleanly 
attire, their elastic step, and healthy, joyous appearance. 

Triumphant example this of the moral power of love ! 

A soiree was lately held fei connection with the works — Mr. 
Clark in the chair. It was really a most delightful and heart- 
cheering sight to witness several hundreds of persons, of all 
ages and sexes, assembled at a great tea-table brotherhood, 
headed and led on by. their employer, who entered into the 
thoughts and feelings of the youngest, and acted the part of a 
generous, good-natured host to all ; — an employer, not austere, 
repulsive, and touchy on points of etiquette or honour, who 
would annihilate an inferior on a moment's notice, for anything 
approaching familiarity, or freeze his vitals by a withering look — 
but easy, laughter-loving, and benignant. The addresses on 
this occasion, delivered for the most part by the persons in 
Messrs. C. and Co.'s employment, were highly creditable to the 
hearts and heads of the speakers. We ctald wish that working 
men, in general, paid as much attention to the culture of their 
minds as had evidently been done here ; soon a happy day 
would dawn on Britain. 

We commend Mr. Clark's example to all employers. Imitate 
it, and yours ultimately will be the reward. As sorely as day 
and night shall regularly succeed each other as long as this 
earth exists, so surely shall kindness beget kindness, benevo- 
lence create gratitude— and what so strong to move the soul as 
gratitude — and this not only shall conduce to temporal pros- 
perity, but cause a stream of happiness to flow through the 
world, beautifying and adorning with, fragrant blossoms its 
deserts and unfruitful fields. J. B. 7. 

people's league. 

We need not say, after the earnest appeals that we have 
lately made to the middle classes to come forward and save this 
nation from the perils and distresses into which a blind and sel- 
fish aristocracy is plunging it, with what pleasure we witness 
symptoms of an awakening interest in these classes. The tho- 
roughly reform members of the House of Commons, have 
pledged themselves to unite, and come forward for the extension 
of the suffrage. Out of doors too we see a proposal for a new 
League of the Radical Reformers of the United Kingdom. The 
avidity with which the proposal has been seized on and wel- 
comed by the press, shews that it has only to be heartily en- 
tered into by the leaders of the reform movement, to be hailed 
and acted upon throughout the kingdom. Already in Notting- 
ham and other large towns, public meetings have been held for 
forming local associations of the same kind. We have seen 
an admirable address prepared by the movers in London, which 
we trust, soon will be before the public at large, and we would 
add, in addition to all that we have said on this subject, that now 
is the time for every honest reformer to step forward, and aban- 
doning all minor notions, combine for an efficient extension of 
the suffrage. The salvation of the country requires it. Till 
this is done, we are standing every day on the brink of incon- 
ceivable national calamities, from the reckless rapacity of the 
aristocracy on the one hand, and the violence of popular misery 
on the other. 



THE LABOURERS. 

I have this morning been in the country, and seen some sigbu 
which would be thought striking and terrible if they were not 
so common. 

Many agricultural labourers working in the fields badly clothed, 
and seemingly brutalized. On enquiring if they could read? 
the same reply from alL "Noa! Can ye stand a drop, mas- 
ter." 

I had occasion to visit three or four of their cottages, hovels 
they might be well called ; lit^ or no furniture ; the moat squa- 
lid want and misery apparent. In one house a hard-handed man 
just come in from work was seated at dinner — and such a din- 
ner ! No table-cloth, a brown dish full of small bluish half-rot- 
ten potatoes, and nothing else, save a Utile salt ; he was devour- 
ing these' on a wooden platter. At another hou«e there was no 
fire, no furniture ; the eldest son just enlisted for a soldier. At 
another, a poor wretch had just come out of the union, and 
was taken in by another as miserable as himself; four children, 
and his wife just confined a week, but trying to wash. 

Cottages hard to be got, with little or no gardens ; the poor 
fellows often have to go miles to and from their work. 

Now, took on this ! I had passed through two parka belonging 
to the aristocrats, three or four thousand acres stocked with 
deer and game preserves. 

Need we wonder at the crime and pauperism. 

Let us all work to improve the poor, and obtain them justice. 

A Max op Kxxt. 

ADDRES8 TO THE PEOPLE OP ENGLAND ON THE EXTEN- 
SION OP THE SUFFRAGE, BY A WORKING MAN. 

Our friend John Alfred Longford, the studious chairmaker of 
Birmingham, to whom we introduced our readers in an account 
of a visit to him some time ago, has issued an address on the 
above subject to the public, which deserves every attention. It 
is a good sign rvhen the working class take the pen instead of 
the pike to arouse attention to their condition. His opening re- 
marks embody the general feeling at this moment. 

"It is now universally acknowledged that a great political 
crisis is impending over this country. In this all parties ajrtrc. 
They also agree that it is necessary and imperative that mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent this crisis leading to anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed. That revolution should be prevented 
by reform. That judicious and timely concessions should be 
made. That all classes should lay aside a portion of their de- 
mands, in order that they may unite, fqr the purpose of gaining 
a. common object; of the utility, wisdom, and practicability of 
which, all entertain the same idea. This union is the great 
desideratum. This amalgamation of classes and parties is now 
the felt want of the country. How this object is to be effected, 
is the great difficulty." 

After stating these difficulties, he calls on the Middle Classes 
to be sincere, frank, free, and liberal in their adhesion to an 
active and prompt political union ; and he concludes with the 
soundest advice to the Working Classes. " Ton cannot," he 
says, " conscientiously join any agitation whioh goes for less 
than complete enfranchisement. On this you have taken your 
stand. On this you must still continue firm. But do not, fel- 
low workmen, oppose the motions and movements of any class 
not disposed to go so far as yourselves. Demand freedom to 
advocate your cause, allow the same to all. For remember, no 
one is so unworthy of the great ani glorious treasure of liberty, 
as he who, while he claims a right for himself, refuses the 
same right to his fellow man." 
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THE TANGLED SKEIN.— A KNOTTY 

QUESTION. 

*Wh are happy in being able this week to present our 
readers with another of those stories of the affections 
— told in a picture — to which we alluded in our des- 
cription of »* The Favourites ? " a week or two back, 
t>. 286. Our present illustration is by the same artist, 
Mr. Marshall Claxton, and is chosen from the (< Insti- 
tution for the Free Exhibition of Modern Art/' the 
objects of which are, as far as possible, *' Freedom for 
the Artist, Certainty of Exhibition for his works, and 
the Improvement of the public taete." We think all 
these objects good if they can be obtained, certainly 
worth trying for ; and as far as the second is concerned, 
— viz., Certainty for the exhibition of an artist's works, 
we feel assured from what has come under our own eye, 
and the frequent complaints of the hanging of pictures 
at the Academy, etc., that an exhibition or this kind 
was wanting ; for we know of artists — aye, and some 
of eminence too, who after spending perhaps a twelve- 
month upon a picture of importance, and after being 
congratulated on all hands upon their success, have 
had their pictures refused admittance on account of 
personal jealousy on the part of officials. Now, this 
just cause of complaint is likely to be obviated by the 
principle of the present ( institution, each artist having 
to pay for his space ; and the public are benefited by 
having a Free Exhibition of Modern Pictures. "We 
feel also certain that artists may with confidence ap 
peal from clique influence to the growing taste of that 
larger audienoe the public Our subject under notice, 
from which we have been diverted for a moment or 
two, is entitled " The Tangled Skein— A Knotty Ques- 
tion," and well does it tell its tale. 

A young man, and we doubt not, ardent lover is 
holding the Tangled Skein across his hands for his 
mistress, who is just such a mistress as to make an ar- 
dent lover — she is unravelling the skein, an unfortunate 
knot has occurred, she is trying to untie it ; our lover 
is looking up at her very expressively, and evidently 
alluding to, or thinking of. another sort of knot which 
be should like to have tied, while the lady looks very 
pensive and thoughtful on the matter — quite intent (of 
course) upon what she is engaged. The accessories of 
the pictures are very good, a little kitten is playing 
with a ball of cotton on the floor, which our female 
fnend has just been winding from the skein, and is 
quite unobserved by the two lovers. On the left is a 
beautiful out door peep of English landscape, with a 
rustic gate, evidently a study; we think we could 
name several little bits of Surrey, or Kent, which it 
might be taken for; and two doves have just flown in, 
one of which has just rested on the door step. It is 
altogether one of those interesting pictures which tell 
their own tale at a glance, much better in fact than 
any. explanation can do. We hope again to have an 
opportunity of calling attention to, and of giving an- 
other picture from, this exhibition. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE 
DEPOPULATING POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension of the English Manufacturing 

System by which men are worked up into 

Malefactors. 

The Meldrum Family. 

(Continued from page 295 J 

At length — did he deceive himself? or did he really 
hear mint voices ? It seemed clear to him that he did, 
faint, but eager voices, as if beyond the wall, dead- 
ened by its thickness, yet not so much so as to extin- 



guish that character of intensity, which was excited by 
wonder and human sympathy. He listened — knocked 
again — he raised his strongest cry—there again! — 
they were certainly voices, and they seemed in answer 
to his knockings. Hark! there was a sound as of a 
crowd above! — yes; there were footsteps over hi* 
head— there were people in active talk— there was si 
call— he shouted back '.—there was a burst of voices in 
simultaneous recognition. Again a call— again he re- 
plied—the same burst of conversation— and now he 
heard them immediately over his head — 
" Where are you P " some one cried. 
" Here ! " he answered,—" here, in the dark below ! " 
" Great God ! " exclaimed a manly voice, and pre- 
sently the light flashed in on his head, so as to dazzle 
him and compel him to close his eyes. He was silent 
a moment under the effect of this, and then some one 
called down— 
«• Is some one there P " 
"Yes." 

"Who are you P" 

" Ah ! that you know ! n replied Harper—* 4 the un- 
fortunate man that you let mil through your trap-door. 
For God's sake help me out! I have surely suffered 
enough." 

There was an active conversation above, then a lad- 
der was put down, and Harper with some difficulty 
managed to mount up it, ana by the help of several 
eager hands put down to lay hold of him, he emerged 
into the day-light. 

There was a general exclamation of surprise and 
horror, as the figure of a man covered with dirt — with 
bruises black and extensive, and with head and hair all 
clotted and matted with dried blood, rose from the 
trap door-way of the cellar. All were zealously inqui- 
sitive to know how he bad come into that place and 
condition — bat Harper was not all at once able to satisfy 
their curiosity, for a sickening sensation seized him, 
and he fainted away. On recovering his conscious- 
ness, he ascertained that the persons who rescued him, 
were the inhabitants of the two adjoining houses, who, 
seeing this house suddenly shut up, had fancied that 
they still heard cries, and hollow knockings from some 
one within. The members of one family had at length, 
called those of the other to listen, and, satisfied of the 
true evidence of their senses, they had resolved to in- 
form the landlord, who came, and forced a way into 
the house. The result was as we have related it ; and 
when these deliverers heard what the character of the 
former tenants of this house had been, and who and 
what Harper and his errand were, they were no little 
struck with the circumstances ; and only wondered to 
find the policeman alive. The coiners had, they in- 
formed him, decamped three days ago— for so long had 
the house been closed. 

It is almost needless to say, that Harper received 
every kindness and hospitality so requisite in his con- 
dition, and a few days afterwards he re-appeared on 
duty with bis head well plaistered and bandaged, and 
no little mortified that his over-doing the well-done, 
had so entirely reversed the success of his enterprise, 
and occasioned him so severe, and yet ludicrous a dis- 
aster. 

But this was not the final result of Bates-s imprison- 
ment, and Harper's pretended incarceration in Bates's 
cell. At the same moment that Harper left for Bir- 
mingham, two aotive officers set out to visit Captain 
Crick whose concern in this coinage speculation had 
transpired at the same time. It turned out, in fact, 
that the captain was the great head and mainspring of 
the business, and that he had his emissaries and distri- 
butors all over the kingdom. 

The captain was, therefore, one night just on the eve 
of retiring to bed ; the house was closed, and every 
guest of the evening had gone away, when a knock came 
to the door, and on the captain opening it, four tall, and 
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strong-built men entered. No sooner was the entrance 
effected, then, ascertaining that the person who ad- 



mitted them was the captain himself, they at once 
assured him that he was their prisoner — thi 
officers of the police sent to seise him. 



They who ever saw for the first time, Captain Cries:, 
most have felt instantly, that he was not a man to yield 
tamely. They, therefore, who appeared the two prin- 
cipal officers, at the moment that they announced their 
message, drew and pointed each a brace of pistols, and 
the two others raised their heavy truncheons conspicu- 
ously. There was no time for delay, for the captain 
who sate as was his custom at such an hoar, without 
bis boots, and with his waistcoat unbuttoned, seizing a 
strong wooden-bottomed chair, incontinently protruded 
it into the faces of the two officers in front, and dash- 
ing forward with all his weight and force, drove them 
back in astonishment on their two followers, who were 
pushed rudely against the wall. All was in a moment 
clamour and confusion. Mrs. Crick, who, at the en- 
trance of these unwelcome guests, was in the act of 
filling the warming-pan with hot embers, on seeing the 
commencement of the fray, rushed gallantly to the 
rescue, and elevating her cupper weapon, discharged at 
once a violent blow on the head of the officer to the 
right, and the whole contents of burning cinders into 
his face and bosom. Still more astonished at this 
novel assault than at that of the captain, the officer 
burst forth into a perfect howl of pain and amazement, 
and firing one of his pistols in his fury, it dashed 
through the warming-pan which was now raised high 
in the air, and preparing for a second descent — with a 
loud clangour, and smashed the glass and face of the 
clock against the wall, which added to the extraordi- 
nary din which now resounded through the house. The 
captain was still smiting forward with his chair, which 
served him at once for sword, bayonet, and shield, 
and by his amazing strength and dexterity, astounded 
his assailants as much as Ulysses on one memorable 
night did the host of unwelcome guests in his palace. 
They who should have supported their superiors, were 
rendered almost useless by being cooped up between 
the wall and the end of the settle, which stretched on 
towards the door from the very mantelpiece so as to 
defend the flank of Captain Crick and his valiant wife. 
They made sundry desperate attempts to break through 
on the right side where Mrs. Crick fought, but that 
stout Amazonian woman dealt her blows with such 
amazing vigour and effect, that she not only gave these 
' fellows some very awkward knocks, but brought the 
servant maid from her bed, who appeared at the bead 
stairs in her night-gown, and then fled back with a loud 
shriek. 

This may not seem a very satisfactory succour, but 
we shall find that it proved so. The battle now was 
raging with the utmost fury. Two or three shots had 
been fired, but the officers, baffled by the chair and 
warming-pan, which were constantly dashed about be- 
fore their faces, and sometimes the foot of the chair sent 
with almost annihilating fury into the tender regions of 
their vitals, did not take any effective aim. The two 
inferiors, however, who had not yet been able to testify 
their valour, were now allowed to come forward, while 
the principal officers re-loaded their pistols, and seizing 
the foot of the captain's chair, one of them was about 
to wrest it, if possible, from him. while the other aimed 
a blow with his truncheon at his head. At this mo- 
ment one of the other officers rushed forward , and aimed 
a pistol at the captain, but at the very same instant. 
Arpthorp, the sturdy hostler, roused by the maid, and 
his access facilitated by the bridge, descended the stairs 
almost at one leap, and with a poker which he carried, 
struck the officer such a blow on the arm, that the pis- 
tol flew from his grasp, and discharged itself in the tall, 
while the arm that held it dropped senseless at the offi- 
cer's side. 



Now then the melee was renewed with obvious ad- 
vantage to the Crick troop. Mrs. Crick who had effec- 
tually battered the warming-pan to pieces on the heads 
of the officers, with occasionally resounding blows on 
walls and staircase, rushiog to the fire, hauled thence 
a large kettle, called a tea-kitchen, which always stood 
with boiling water, not only for tea, but for supplying 
gin and brandy glasses, now discharged the contents of 
this, as freely as she had done those of the warming- 
pan. It was more than mortal men could endure. The 
enemy recoiled. The captain and Arpthorp, each armed 
with a poker, now followed up their advantage, and an- 
other moment saw the foe evacuate the house* The 
captain and his man following close on their heels, the 
instant that they reached the open air, raised a loud 
war-whoop, which brought from their houses, numbers 
of the vagabond tribe who conveniently sleep in their 
clothes, and are ready to take the field without unneces- 
sary delay. Numbers, in fact, were already in the 
street, roused by the sound of fire-arms, and the clangour 
of the battle, and another minute would have brought 
them into the rear of the official Philistines. These, 
now seeing their precarious position, mounted their 
horses with all speed, and galloped off, pursued by the 
yells and imprecations of the elite of Twigg's-Houses. 

Thus ended the attempt to sieze Captain Crick. The 
manner in which he and his man Arpthorp had de- 
fended themselves, sufficiently convinced the police, 
that they bad both seen service of no ordinary kind, and 
knew how to handle their weapons to the -utmost ad- 
vantage. The next day brought a much stronger body 
of police from London, but the birds were flown. The 
captain, his courageous wife, man, and maid, had dis- 
appeared. The house was closed, and all search after 
the fugitives was vain. It was imagined that the cap- 
tain had made a heavy sacrifice of property by thus 
being compelled to flee, but when the government at- 
tempted to levy fines on the estate of Twigg's-Houses 
for the captain's offence against the excise and other 
laws, it wax found that Twigg's-Houses were mo/tgaged 
to the uttermost farthing, and that the captain was too 
much a man of the world to leave any eggs in a nest 
which he might be called on at a minute's warning to 
desert. 

"We have heard from good authority, that the captain, 
his lady, his man Arpthorp, AniLali- Arpthorp^ family, 
betook themselves to Australia, where Joe Bates, who 
was shipped thither by government, was applied for by 
the captain on Joe's arrival, and was awarded to him as 
a convict servant. The whole of this notorious com- 
pany it said, is now located on the broad plains of Aus- 
tralia Felix, where they range for scores of miles with 
their flocks and herds, and are noted for their dexterity 
in putting the captain's brand on their neighbours' stray 
cattle. This adroitness might possibly occasion the 
captain and his clan some day, to have to retreat some 
hundred miles into the interior, with as much speed as 
he evacuated Twigg's-Houses, but the terror of his 
name, and that of his band, is, on the other hand, a 
strong bulwark against the inroads of the natives, and 
the loss of a few bollocks which mysteriously change 
their ownership, is winked at, to avoid the greater loss 
of property and even life from the hands of the maraud- 
ing aborigne*. 

Meld rum, on escaping from the house of Brassington, 
made his way through various streets, alleys, and ob- 
scure turnings, to a considerable distance. After per- 
ceiving no immediate pursuit, he relaxed his pace so as 
to avoid all appearance of hurry or suspicious agitation, 
and the further he went, the greater was his confidence 
in eluding his pursuers for the moment. That he could 
long escape he scarcely hoped. The fulness of his 
crime had been now revealed to him by the newspaper 
which Brassington had read. He was not only a thief 
but a murderer. True, he was ready, in some degree, 
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to excuse himself on the latter score, by saying that her 
had no intention of killing the old lady. It was rather 
an accident, than a purpose — but then, conscience cried, 
" What business had he there!" The crime of house- 
breaking had produced this second and more deadly 
sin. With the revelation of the guilt of blood, all the 
former faith of the wretched man, revived in his soul, 
spite of every reason and sophistic argument, with the 
force of an eternal conviction. God and nature triumphed 
over him. and flung him down into the abyss of re- 
morse ana torturing terror, heaven, hell, and a terri- 
ble immortality were shouted into his soul as by a thou- 
sand orowding demons. Death, he would gladly have 
plunged into to avoid death linked to public shame, to 
quench the fury of his own racking consciousness, but 
death frightened him back with the vision of a flaming 
gulpb, into which be would only leap if he leapt from 
earth. Between these terrors of the present and the 
future, he seemed crushed as between two millstones, 
and his knees knocked against each other, and the cola 
sweat streamed down his face as he went along. He 
paused in one place, and grasped a post to keep him 
from falling. A fellow going past said,— 

44 "Well; old boy, that's pretty early in the day for a 
priming," and went on with a grin. 

Meldrun roused himself to proceed. Like the devils, 
he believed and trembled, and of all the forms of misery 
that the wide and miserable earth can furnish, there 
was not that day, one which could surpass, in the agony 
and bloody sweat of mental torture, the murderer Mel- 
drum. 

But about noon the miserable man found himself in 
the midst of a dense mass of houses, lving between 
the RatclifF Highway, and the Commercial-road. He 
was in a little street that seemed involved in such a laby- 
rinth of other close streets, that he could hope to find 
no place in London more obscure. Here, in a row of 
houses of muoh older aspect than many of the rest, he 
spied a paper in a window of a room to let. The house 
in which this was, was one of three stories, or more pro- 
perly rwo, with an attic in the roof. Each story had 
one widish horizontal window, that in the roof a dormer 
one. In the lowest window, which was filled full of 
geraniums, trained on a sort of ladder, and of such a 
size, that they seemed to fill every inch of the winJow 
space, was hung in the centre, this card of announce- 
ment to let. 

Meld rum surveyed the house for some minutes, looked 
'round at the character of the street, ventured at length 
to knock at the door, and ask the price of the room. 
The house had an air of superior neatness to any of the 
rest. They were all conspicuous for their dingy old 
brick- work, their long unpainted and dilapidated wood- 
work, and their broken windows supplied by paper 
panes. This house was neatly painted, and its panes 
not only of glass, but sound and bright. There was 
nothing which it had in common with the rest, but its 
style of build, its age, and its having two or three 
birds hong in cages out of the chamber window ; for 
nothing is so extraordinary as the number of birds 
kept by the lowest and most miserable population of 
London. Birdoages, filth, and swarms of unemployed 
and squalid people, men, women, and children, are the 
great features of the won't districts of this human 
wilderness. 

The door was opened by a young woman as bright 
and cherry-looking as the house* Meld rum half shrunk 
back at such a vision of innocence and happiness ; but 
the young woman, after giving him an enquiring look, 
asked him what he wanted, and without hesitation led 
him up to the attic, told him the price, two shijlings a 
week, and on his saying he would have it, took him 
down again, and calling out " Mrs. Brentnal !" an el- 
derly and grave woman came to the door of the sitting* 
room. Meldrum's wish being stated to the elderly 
dame, she scrutinized him somewhat severely, and 



questioned hi m as to who and whence he was. Meldnun 
represented himself as a countryman without work, 
trying to get it about the docks. The old lady made 
obstacles ; said she was very particular in the lodgers 
she took in, and never liked one that could not give a 
near reference. It was evident to Meldrum, that she 
took an unfavourable view of him. He was evidently 
much cast down by it, and saying that he could give no 
reference that would be in time to serve him, had his foot 
on the door step to go out, when the young woman whis- 
pered something to the old one, and was evidently 
pleading for him. He heard the old dame say, — 

"Better not, Nancy, better not 1" But the young 
woman did not give way, and the old one said — *• Well, 
well, as you will— only mind what I say— some day you 
will have to repent of being easy," and turning to 
Meldrum, she added, — " Well, roan, you can have the 
room for this week, and we shall see." 

Installed in his attic, if Meldrum had had an easy 
conscience, he would have thought himself in paradise. 
All was so neat and clean. He had soon a fire burn- 
ing, and had arranged to have his meals with the in- 
mates at a certain price. He had kept his old great- 
coat closely buttoned over his sailor's dress, and 
towards evening he went out, and purchased a suit of 
strong clothes, jacket and trowsers, and a short white 
slop, fit for a porter or workman about the docks. 
His sailor's suit he carefully conveyed away and dis- 
posed of at a pawnbroker's in a distant locality ; and 
it was well, for he soon found that he was in a sailor's 
house. 

The bright and handsome little woman who had first 
let him in, was the wife of a sailor, honest John Tuiloch, 
now on his regular voyage to the coast of Africa, for gum. 
His wife, this happy-looking creature, was the soul of 
this little house. It was she who had brightened up its 
outside, and its inside ; had cultivated the plants, and 
purchased the birds, and made everything as clean as if 
the abode stood out in the fields of the country, instead 
of in this dense and smoky part of the huge Babylon. 
She had two children, one a fine sturdy lad of some 
three or four years old, and a little child that crawled 
about over the carpet, and was every now and then 
snatched up by its mother, and half smothered with 
kisses and tossed and shaken about till it laughed as 
merrily as the blythe mother herself. Mrs. Tuiloch or 
Nancy Tuiloch as the old woman called her, was the 
very soul of sunshiny happiness. She was always 
working and singing, or singing and talking to her chil- 
dren and the old woman. She was planning this and 
that against Uncle John came home — which Uncle John 
was no other than her own husband* What was odd 
enough was, that the old woman called him Uncle 
John too ; and it was some time before Meldrun disco- 
vered the reason, which was no other than that John 
Tuiloch had a brother living across the water, in Rotber- 
hithe, a plumber and glazier,where John Tuiloch had first 
been called by this name amongst the numerous children 
with whom he was an immense favourite, always bring- 
ing them something in his capacious jacket pockets, and 
telling them stories of the wonders he saw in his voy- 
ages, and on the barbarous shores where his ship's busi- 
ness took him. John Tuiloch had been brought up to 
the trade of a plumber and glazier himself, and during 
the time that his ship lay in port, he used to go and 
work for his brother, who was in a considerable way of 
business. 

Nancy Tuiloch, who seemed to adore her Uncle John, 
that is, her husband, was always keeping things in order, 
and setting them in order, all the time lie was away, in 
the prospect of his return. He usually made; a voyage 
to Senegal and back, in five or six months, and 
then lay in port a month, or more, and off again, and it 
seemed the desire of his wife to crowd into tne month's 
home stay as much pleasure and enaction as should 
make up for the five or six months' absence. The lit- 
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tie sitting-room was snag as carpets, chests of drawers, 
looking-glasses, and little pictures could make it. She 
called it her cottage, her retreat, and the old woman 
sate in a corner, between the fireplace and the window 
fall of its geraniums in a tall-backed Windsor chair, 
with a cushion of scarlet stuff, and knit. 

Meldrnm soon found that he had got into a little hea- 
ven upon earth, that only the more pointed and aggra- 
vated his own foul misery. Nancy Tulloch, you would 
have thought, bad never known anything of the cares 
or blights of this world. She seemed all happiness, 
cheerfulness, kindness, and sympathy. She was bent 
on helping Meldrum to some employment. She asked 
him about his past life, and soon saw that there was 
something on his mind that he did not want to come to 
the daylight. But this only seemed to increase 
her desire to help him. She told him if a man like 
him was in earnest, he would, before long, get some- 
thing to do, and hoped he was religious. At this 
Meldrum shook his head, and was silent. Mrs. 
Tulloch looked at him with more seriousness than 
she had ever yet assumed, and the old dame, Mrs. 
Brentnal, gave him a searching glance that went to 
the bottom of his dark heart, for it told him that she 
still had her thoughts of him. 

But Nancy Tulloch 's interest only rose in his behalf. 
She told him, that if he was not religious, she hoped he 
would become so, and invited him to accompany them 
on Sunday to hear a preacher in their own court — Mr. 
Zealous Scattergood, whom she represented as one of 
the excellent of the earth, a poor man's preacher — and 
none of your fine men that were too grand to follow 
their divine master, and preach to the needy and the 
very outcast. 

Meldrum, who went by the name of Jabez Baxter, 
waa silent, and did not give much encouragement to 
these invitations, for he had only too many reasons for 
washing to avoid the crowd of a chapel ana the search- 
ing queries of a minister. Every hour that he witnessed 
the goodness and the happiness of the two women of this 
house, and listened to their conversation, only the more 
drove the daggers of remorse deeper into his soul. He 
was like one of the damned who had intruded amongst 
the children of God, and expected every moment to be 
struck down by a thunder-bolt and oast out with shame. 
He avoided, therefore, as much as possible, spending any 
time, except at his meals, with the two women. He 
went out cautiously, on pretence of seeking work, and 
traversed the vast human desert that stretched around. 
On one of these occasions he discovered his son Job, at 
a butcher's shop in Whitechapel. He was a rosy and 
jolly-looking fellow, as gaily serving his master's cos. 
tomers in his blue coat and white sleeves, as if he had 
known nothing in life but plain sailing and sunny wea- 
ther. Meldrum felt a strong desire to go up to him and 
make himself known, and inquire after Sampson and 
Dinah — bat it was not till he had gone there again and 
again that he could muster up courage. His crimes lay 
heavily on him, and though he knew that Job, as well 
as the rest of his children, had imbibed the worst infidel 
notions, he waa struck with horror from the very possi- 
bility of their knowing his real deeds, and of their op- 
braiding him with them. 

One evening, however, watching his opportunity, when 
no customers were about, and Job with his knife in his 
hand bad gone out across the broad pavement, and stood 
on the curb-stone, as if contemplating the omnibuses 
and other vehicles driving along the middle of the street, 
the wretched father approached, and standing near the 
son. said — " Job 1 don't you know me f *' 

The young botcher turned, and looking at the strange 
man for a moment, said — *' Know you ? how the devil 
should I know you? But the—hell! what!"— he add- 
ed, staring in a horrified astonishment — •• is it you P — 
What ! " — and for a moment the power of utterance 
seemed taken from him — " the devil I— do you venture 



to show yourself in the light P By all the powers alive, 
man ; for father I won't call you — begone ! Never show 
yourself again here ; or I'll stick this knife into you as 
soon as look at you." 

Meldrum would have spoken — but the son motioned 
him with a quck movement of the hand holding the 
knife — to be off—*' Begone !" he repeated, " this mo- 
ment! There are foul suspicions about you— and," — 
coming close to his ear — M I believe them ; and I will 
be the first to give you up, if ever you come near me 
again ! '* 

4t But, for the mercy of God !" implored Meldrum — 
" tell me something, just a word about Dinah and 
Sampson." 

" Begone ! I say, quick ; I can tell you nothing that 
you'll like to hear. They curse you, and wish you at 

the d 1, and there you'll be pretty soon if you come 

and ruin us with yoor Satan's presence." 

The young man went hastily away into the shop 
whistling, but it was angrily, as he went ; and Meldrum 
strode away with the torment of the damned in his bo- 
som. He was bated and cursed by his own children ; 
and yet he dared to pollute with his daily presence the 
abode of the virtuous and the happy. The very next 
time that he passed tbe butcher's shop in Whitechapel, 
he missed his son — he went again— and again, he was 
never there. It was clear that he had suddenly quitted 
his place to avoid any further recognition of this abhor- 
red parent. Meldrum ventured to approach the shop 
and inquire. The boy in the shop knew no such per- 
son as Job Meldrum — there had never been any such 
man there — but a young fellow of the name of Flint had 
gone off at a moment's notice, and they could not tell 
where. The very name of Meldrum was shunned— it 
was a vile badge that his children renounced, as they 
did him. 

The whole sum of money which Meldrum had got by 
his robbery of the old lady was but fifteen sovereigns. 
He had purchased two suits of clothes and a, great 
coat out of it : it was fast diminishing, and he began 
to tremble at tbe idea of being compelled to work 
in company where any moment he might be detected 
and seized. To add to his horror, his old drab suit, 
which be had sunk in the Thames, had been rolled 
up with the tide and left on the strand not far from 
King Edward's stairs, a considerable height above 
tbe place where he had flung them in. Whether^ 
they had been caught by the anchor of some vessel,* 
or how they bad been dragged up the stream was a 
mystery — but there they were found, unrolled, and 
soon conveyed to the nearest police station, where they 
were hung on a line in the court, and a notice of the 
fact inserted in the newspapers. The notice attracted 
the eye of old Brassington, who hastened to see them, 
and putting one thing to another was convinced that 
they were the .very old drab suit of Meldrum the Berk- 
shire murderer. This belief became also strong amongst 
the police, and the situation of Meldrum was growing 
desperate. His funds were ebbing, his identity coming 
ever nearer to the light ; he began to think seriously of 
going off into the country, and leaving London as" far 
as possible behind. 

In the mean time Nancy Tulloch did not abate in her 
desire to serve him, in her endeavours to get him to the 
chapel of Zealous Scattergood, or to dive somewhat 
more deeply into his real history. She did a deal of 
needlework for a house in the city, and she told him 
that she had been inquiring, and with some hope of suc- 
cess, for some employment in the warehouse— for it was 
that of a great manufacturer. Meldrum shrunk into 
himself at the very idea, and as carefully avoided the 
chapel of Zealous Scattergood. In the conversation 
with Mrs. Tulloch, he did not conceal that he had a hea- 
vy weight on his mind — that he did not believe he 
should be saved— that he had, in (act. a degree of blood- 
guiltiness on his conscience, though ne led them to be- 
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lieve that it was incurred in lome affray with poach- 
ers. 

All this, though it seemed to close the heart of the old 
dame, Mrs. Brentnal, against him — though her counte- 
nance grew more severe, and her manner more cold and 
distant, only served the more to excite the sympathy of 
kind Nancy Tulloch, and her zeal to bring him into 
the way of what she termed saving grace. For this pur- 
pose she would often of an evening, when Mrs. Brentnal 
was gone to see a neighbour, and the children were in 
bed, set to and attack Meldrum with all the force of her 
gentle and kindly zeal. She would tell him that there 
was no sinner so grea t nor so foul that he might not be 
saved. That she was sure if he could see Mr. Scatter- 
good and open his heart to him, he would soon have 
hope and become a happy man. Her own good little 
soul neemed to expand and embrace on the behalf of the 
Deity all that was fallen and miserable. Meldrum 
would pot his hands to his face, and resting his elbows 
on his Knees, weep like a child, but for all that he ne- 
ver seemed nearer consenting to enter the chapel or to 
seeing Zealous Scattergood. His prospects seemed clos- 
ing in London — he was contemplating a sudden start 
and a long run — yet he did not seem as if he could out 
himself loose from this spot, and carry his project into 
execution. 

One day when he came down to tea, he was some- 
what startled to find a stranger there. This was start- 
ling to him, because he had begged Mrs. Tulloch when 
they had any one to let him know and keep away. The 
stranger was an old man of at least seventy. He was 
remarkably thin, and his face was long, pale, and ema- 
ciated ; his eves large and grey, beneath grey shaggy 
eyebrows, and his hair as white as snow. As Meldrum 
entered, he fixed his Urge grey eyes on him, and coming 
forward with a faint smile offered Meldrum his hand, 
saying — " Well, friend Baxter, as Mrs. Tulloch tells me 
she cannot prevail on you to come and see me, I have 
come to see you. I hope we shall become friends when 
we know each other." 

It was Zealous Scattergood ; Meldrum felt it in an in- 
stant, even before Mrs. Tulloch pronounced his name. 
A strange %ensation went through him. The wom black 
suit of the old minister, bis manner, his deep bass voice, 
an J peculiar intonation, all brought back people, things, 
and days long gone past, and cut off by subsequent 
events as by an impassable gnlph from the present. Mel- 
*drum seated himself without a word, and listened to the 
religious conversation that went on between the others, 
as a doomed spirit may be supposed to listen. Every 
word was a pans to him. He relieved now, but he be- 
lieved without hope. He seemed to lift his eyes like 
Dives, from a region of flame, and see afar off, the shin- 
ing promontory of heaven, and his wife and former 
friends walking there and shedding celestial tears over 
his fall. He ventured only once or twice to raise his 
eyes to the countenance of the minister, and when his 
eyes met those of the old man, his evidently turned 
away as in fear of him. It was a hopeless and a 
miserable scene, and Meldrum got away as soon as 
he could. 

The guilty man resolved to hasten his departure from 
this torturing place, yet he still lingered. He once 
stole quietly on the Sunday evening down to the bottom 
of the court, and sent a glance into the chapel where 
Zealous Scattergood was preaching, and where Mrs. 
Brentnal and Nancy Tulloch were listeners. 

The chapel was merely the last house in the row, con- 
verted into a chapel. It was of the humblest descrip- 
tion. The preacher's pulpit consisted of a large packing- 
case laid lengthwise on the floor in the far corner of the 
apartment, with a small table in front for a reading-desk, 
and a chair Bet in the corner for the preacher occasion- 
ally to rest upon. The floor was occupied by plain 
benches crowded with people, and the bare walls were 
furnished with the simplest tin candlesticks for lightning 



up the place. By the door stood a broad board aa a tort 
of screen, and looking from behind this, and protected 
by this part of the chapel being in deep shadow, Mel- 
drum could survey the whole scene unobserved. 

The old, thin, and melancholy preacher had just risen 
to commence his sermon. Hs stood with his Bible in 
his hand, and casting a solemn glance over his humble 
audience, he said— "In the Book of the Prophet Jere- 
miah, in the twelfth chapter and twenty-fifth verse, yon 
will find these words :— " And I will give thee into the 
hand of them who seek thy life, and into the hand of 
them whose face thou fearest." The words fell like an 
ice-bolt on the heart of Meldrum. His knees trembled, 
but he stood rooted to the spot ; and the preacher, so- 
lemn and slow at first, went on in his deep voice to de- 
scribe the state and progress of a sinner which did not 
seem to bear much resemblance or application to the 
case of Meldrum. But anon the spirit of the old man 
kindled within him. He grew warm and eager in his I 
expressions, his features, and his gestures. He seemed 
to rise in height, and expand, and his voice rolled like 
low thunder over the awe-struck and profoundly silent 
group, from which a sigh or a groan only now and then 
escaped. He went on and described the fall of an apos- 
tate, his last state growing seven times worse than the 
first from which he had once been redeemed. The de- 
mons of disbelief taking possession of his soul, and foul 
spirits of robbery and murder following after. The old 
man's eyes seemed to turn their gaze inwards for awhile. 
There was a glazed and a ghostly look about them ; he 
stretched forth his hands over the audience, and seemed 
to describe some one whom he had once seen and known ; 
but it was Meldrum to the life. He described the height 
of peace and virtue from which he had fallen. He fol- 
lowed him through dark and errant ways, and he 
shuddered as he described scenes of violence in which 
he had been engaged, and passed over others that 
were too horrible. The perspiration stood in large 
drops on his flushed and broad forehead, and sud- 
denly recalling himself as it were from his inward 
trance — he paused — and wiped his heated brow — 
and gazing round on his audience he asked in a voice 
suddenly dropped into a different key — " My brethren, 
why is it that I have been thus lea, as it were, into 
the life and the spirit of some other man? Why 
have this darkness and this horror been shed over 
me? Can there be any one within my hearing to 
whom this has been sent as a warning? Can any 
one here be or have been tempted in this manner — 
and to — " He again paused — and as he again said — ' 
" Let us change this subject : let us contemplate the J 
goodness and the mercies of God," — the excited audi- 
ence, as if suddenly relived from the horrible oppres- 
sion of a nightmare, drew a deep simultaneous breath, 
and as there was a general movement, as of relief from 
the tension of their feelings— they heard some one sud- 
denly start from the door, and the broad figure of a man 
in the shadow was caught by the eyes of several, aa it 
hurried away. It was Meldrum, who, struck as with a 
judgment from heaven, was rushing away to flee if pos- 
sible from himself. 

From that hour no mortal power could have prevailed 
on the conscious-stricken criminal to approach the 
chapel of Zealous Scattergood. Never would he, if he 
could have helped it, see him or be near him : but not 
the less did Zealous seek him, and endeavour to enter 
into his mind, and breathe consolation into it. Sitting 
by his side in his little room, or below with Nancy Tul- 
loch busy with her needle, and yet ever and anon cast- 
ing glances of the most genuine interest at him and at 
the unhappy man that he would fain melt, and soften, 
and save, aid the good old preacher in the gentlest and 
most affectionate manner reason with Mm, and lay be- 
fore him all the infinite mercies and goodness of the 
Creator. In this intercourse he was as different as pos- 
sible to what Meldrum had seen him in the pulpit. 
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Here he was all humility and loving-kindness, and 
seemed to place himself as low in his own estimation as 
the sinner, and exalt only the heavenly grace and cha- 
rity. Bat to Meldrnm this only brought agonies and 
despair. He believed himself lost beyond all redemp- 
tion, and vowed a thousand times to fly from this place 
and people — yet still lingered on. 

One day Nancy Tulloch came with a nimble step 
and a glowing face up to his door as she returned from 
the city, and informed him that she had procured him 
work. He was to be porter at the warehouse of the 
great manufacturer, for whose lady she did so much 
needlework. She had spoken of him both to the lady 
and her husband, and had interested them about him. 
She had told them that she was sure some heavy sin lay 
on his heart. She believed it to be the death of a 
keeper — but she gave such a charaoter of him, for the 
time she had seen him, that these good people, whose 
religion taught reformation and salvation, rather than 
vengeance and hopeless rejection, were quite willing 
to try him, and now was the vacancy. 

Meldram thanked his kind benefactor warmly, but 
shrunk from accepting the offered employment. He 
dreaded such a public employment as that of porter — 
who might not recognize him P and then there was no- 
thing for it but the gallows ! He thought a thousand 
times. — " Oh if he could but be condemned to some 
private cell and the most heavy labour, with what alac- 
rity would he give himself up, and with what zeal 
would he spend his strength in the fulfilment of his 
doom ; but to be dragged before all the world to the 
accursed gallows! — no, he would rather suffer ten 
deaths, run the risk of committing ten other crimes 
first. Tet, if he fled into the country, what casual 
circumstance might not some day betray him ? What 
was to enable him to endure ths torture that every 
day consumed his vitals P " Again, he thought on the 
various means of self-destruction — and again he shrunk 
— and finally dared the risk— and took the place offered 
him by Nancy Tulloch* 

(To be continued.) 



IDA AND ZARAH. 

By Miss H. M. Rathbone. 

Author of Bote Alien, 

Josiai was a young man, who had fallen into bad 
habits; and who had for some time seemed utterly 
careless about hi* many derelictions from the path of 
duty. He was suddenly awakened to a sense of remorse 
for his past misconduct by the unexpected death of his 
father, whom he dearly loved* This event made him 
resolve to lead in future a better and holier life; But 
he felt bitterly his own instability and weakness of 
character; and this caused him to wish for some out- 
ward help to remind him of bis duty, like a magic ring 
or fairy wand, such as he had read of in the days of 
his childhood. 

No sooner had this wish passed his lips, than he 
heard a voice, which informed him thut his desire should 
be granted. Unseen hands fastened an amulet round 
his neck, and he w,£ informed that henceforth he would 
be attended by two little fairies, who would help him 
to fulfil his good intentions, as long as he retained the 
amulet : which also possessed the power of rendering 
his guides invisible to all eyes save his own. Delighted 
with the aid so graciously bestowed, Josias raised his 
head and beheld his new attendants. They were both 
very lovely, and of the same height ; but the one called 
Ida had wings to her shoulders, and her eyes were 
habitually cast upward to the blue sky ; while the looks 
of the other, whose name was Zarah, were always 
fixed upon Josias : and her colour changed in accord- 
ance with his varying thoughts. 



At this moment, Josias heard his mother calling to 
him, and he told her that he would come to her imme- 
diately; yet the swift moments fled past, and his glance 
was still riveted on the pages of a new poem : and he 
felt Zarah's light touch on his arm, as she said in a low 
clear voice—" Thy mother is waiting, delay not an in- 
stant longer." Josias was ashamed, and impatiently 
shook off the little hand ; but then Zarah sighed so 
deeply, he could not bear to teaze her ; and closing bis 
book he went down to his mother Soon afterwards 
some of his lounging companions called to invite him 
to go with them to one or their usual haunts of idle- 
ness. " Thou wilt not go with them P " asked Zarah 
softly.— •« No," thought Josias, *« I know that I ought 
to stay with my mother, who in my absence would be 
left to weep alone ; but I cannot withstand these press- 
ing importunities." — Zarah replied, " Then ask Ida, 
she will bring thee strength in a moment to resist the 
temptation." Ida approached : received the earnest 
petition of Josias, ana returned like a flash of light- 
ning, bearing aid from above in answer to his prayer. 
He dismissed his visitors : Zarah's eyes sparkled with 
pleasure ; a sweet smile played on her lips, and he could 
not resist pressing her to his heart with transport. 

When the evening meal was concluded, his mother 
asked him to read to her ; he had just been on the point 
of proposing to do so, and vexed at being thus antici- 
pated, be took the book unwillingly, and read in a sullen 
discordant tone, which greatly disturbed Zarah's sen- 
sitive ear. She often pulled him by the sleeve, but he 
would not attend to either her gestures or remon- 
strances. His mother asked him if he was quite well: 
he returned a cross answer, and then was so offended 
at Zarah's importunity, that he gave her a violent blow, 
which caused her to weep sadly, and entirely spoiled 
his pleasure for the remainder of the evening. 

The next day he arose, resolved to do better, and 
Zarah waited upon him with ready alacrity, often warb- 
ling such sweet songs as made his spirits dance with 
exquisite pleasure. But the following morning a new 
temptation presented itself in a fine Sunday, which 
disposed him to take a walk instead of going to church. 
Zarah pleaded earnestly, and he did not at once refuse 
her, although annoyed at her remaining so close to his 
side ; now and then he gave her a gentle push, but 
she always returned ; and he took out his Bible, de- 
termined to postpone his decision while he read a chap- 
ter, which he had resolved to do daily. Then he tried* 
to pray, and Ida with outstretched wings waited for his 
petitions ; hut they were not framed in a spirit of hu- 
mility, and she said she could not proceed without. 
" I believe thou cao'st not fly at all, 1 ' said Josias an- 
grily, and forgetting how she had done his bidding 
several times the day before. At these words she co- 
vered her face with her wings, and her head drooped 
sorrowfully; while Josias perceived that the bright 
star on her forehead grew dim. Struck with remorse, 
be exclaimed more gently, "Yes, yes, I remember 
now ; I know that thou can'st really use ihy wings, 
and to morrow I will employ thee again." Then the 
star of faith became brighter, but Ida still wept in 
silence, and .Zarah renewed her pleading that he would 
join in public worship, for the bells were now ringing. 
Deeply annoyed at himself and his attendants, Josias 
roughly ordered them to quit his presence, and then 
retired a few steps, while their forms grew shadowy 
and indistinct. It hardly need be said that Josias 
did not attend public worship that morning. Having 
once given this decided repulse, he found it easy to dis- 
miss Zarah in future, or rather to keep her quiet, for 
she never entirely deserted him. Gradually her happy 
spirits left her ; her cheek grew pale, and she 'became 
visibly thinner. She grieved deeply at the neglect shown 
to Ida, who also drooped, and who could now with diffi- 
culty unfold her wings. Ida never remonstrated with 
Josias, her office was to obey ; even though, as in this 
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c*se, obedience should endanger her existence. She 
ran great risk of being starve*), for Josiad generally 
forgot her; and she would not perhaps have survived 
much longer, had he not sometimes on first waking in 
the morning remembered her, and given her her a 
scanty meal of bread and water. Zarah withered like 
a fading flower under a sense of his unkindness. She 
became still more uneasy when on some occasion Jo- 
sias made a false excuse ; for that step once taken he 
plunged still deeper into sin. 

One day, his mother was too ill to receive a morning 
visitor, and sent to desire Josias would entertain her. 
So sullenly did he obey, that his mother's old friend 
went away grieved and hurt by his conduct. Zarah 
whispered — " Thou might have bestowed pleasure, 
and thou hast given pain. Take heed to my words 
before it is too late, for remorse will as certainly follow 
neglected opportunities of doing good, as death will 
inevitably succeed this mortal state of existence. 1 ' Jo- 
sias whistled loudly, that he might silence her voice, 
which, melodious as it was, he had learned to dislike and 
to fear. But in vain did he strive to close his hearing 
to this still small utterance: it followed him where- 
ever he went ; reproaching him for his indulgence in 
selfish pleasures, for his idle expenditure, his waste of 
time; his unkind judgements of others, his narrow 
prejudices, and especially remonstrating with him on 
the paltry subterfuges to which he had recourse in bu- 
siness, and in his daily disregard of his moral and 
social duties. Harshly did he treat poor Zarah ; and 
her eyesight was injured by the dust of self-deception, 
with which he often blinded her. But nothing exer- 
cised upon her so deplorable an effect, as his insatiable 
desire of applause, and his wish to keep up a fair ap- 
pearance in the eyes of the world ; it struck a chill to 
her delicate frame, and her soft voice became so broken 
and hoarse, he could hardly distinguish the warnings 
she continued to whisper. For she never forgot him, 
or left untried a single opportunity of rousing him to a 
> of hie danger. In sickness, in bereavement, in 



sorrow, in the moments when his heart was softened bv 
the innumerable blessings showered upon him in rich 
abundance ; in the dewy freshness of morning, and in 
the silence of evening, she affectionately pleaded her 
sacred cause, though daily her strength diminished, 
and her movements became more feeble. 

At length Josias was alarmed at the ohange in her 
Appearance ; he paid her little attentions again ; and 
tried to soothe the irritability arising from her painful 
wounds ; too often, alas ! inflicted by his own hands. 
He was surprised and pleased to find she was not past 
recovery, and the increasing distinctness of h^r speech 
encouraged him to proceed. But he felt that she 
needed divine help to restore her to health ; and looking 
round for Ida, who was stretched out almost lifeless on 
a low couch, he urged her to set out to bring the ne- 
cessary aid. She seemed unable to move, and also 
unwilling j he knelt by her, and vehemently entreated 
her good offices, but she only revived by many bitter 
tears of repentance, which at last seemed to animate 
her feeble frame ; and then unfolding her wings, she 
performed her errand with all her usual swiftness. 
After some time Josias experienced the 'great happi- 
ness of seeing Zarah slowly regain life, energy, and 
beauty. Delicate and sensitive she always remained, 
but it was now of that purifying ennobling nature, 
which was gradually fitting her to enter upon a purer 
mode of existence ; although she aasured Josias, that 
as long as he lived, she would never forsake him. Ida 
became as dear and valuable a companion as Zarah. 
Both attended him whithersoever he went, and Zarah'a 
sweet spngs again afforded him inexpressible enjoyment. 
Accompanied constantly by these white-handed at- 
tendants, Josias never felt afraid. In the darkness of 
midnight, in the hour of temptation, in affliction, trial, 
and loneliness, Ida and Zarah were ever by his side ; 



while every enjoyment was heightened, every blessing 
increased a hundred-fold by the influence of their gen- 
tle presence. And when at la*t the final summons Ar- 
rived, they accompanied Josias through the valley of 
the shadow of death ; lighted through the thick dark- 
ness by the bright rays which streamed from the star 
of faith ; and conducted his trembling spirit into the 
presence of its Almighty Judge. 

Bender, do you wish to be thus aided ? Then che- 
rish these companions who are commanded to attend 
us ail on our pilgrimage ; these pure gentle maidens 
whose true names are conscience and prayer. 



THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 

We sat within the farm hou»e old, 
Whose windows looking o'er the bay. 

Gave to the sea-breeze damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, — 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, — 

The light-house — the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night 

Descending filled the little room ; 
Our faces faded from the sight, 

Our voices only brokn the gloom. 

We spoke of many a vanished scene. 
Of what we once bad though' and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who were changed, and who were dead. 

And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel with secret pain, 

Their lives thenoeforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again. 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, — 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answers back again. 

The windows rattling in their frames, 

The ocean roaring up the beach — 
The gusty blast — the bickering flames — 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain — 

The long lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 

Oh, flames that glowed I Oh, hearts that yearned ! 

They were, alas ! too much akin — 
The drift-wood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 

Graham'* Magazine for April* 
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SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE 
FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Translated for %t Howitt's Journal.* 1 

From Lamartine's " Histoibb deb Girondinb.'' 

(Continued from p. 297.) 

MADAME ROLAND. 

Roland, born in an honest citizen family which en- 
joyed magisterial offices and asserted pretensions to no- 
bility, was the youngest of five brothers. He was 
destined for the church. To fly this destination, which 
was most repugnant to him, at nineteen he left the pa- 
ternal roof and took refuge at Nantes. Having entered 
the house of a ship-owner, he was preparing to embark 
for India, there to connect himself with commerce, when 
he was detained by illness at the moment of departure. 
One of his relatives, an inspector of manufactures, re- 
ceived him in Rouen and made him enter his bureau. 
The administration of that epoch, animated by the 
spirit of Turgot, was peopled with philosophers. Roland 
distinguished himself, and the government sent him to 
Italy to study there the progress of commerce. 

He quitted his young friend with regret, and regularly 
wrote to her scientific letters destined to serve as notes 
for a work he proposed writing upon Italy, letters in 
which sentiment revealed itself beneath science; rather 
the studies of a philosoper than the epistles of a lover. 

Upon his return she recognised in him a dear friend ; 
his age, his gravity, his manners, his laborious habits, 
made her look upon him as a sage whose sole life was 
that of the intellect. In the union they contemplated, 
and which resembled love less than one of those antique 
associations of the time of Socrates and Plato, one 
sought a disciple rather than a wife, the other espoused 
a master rather than a husband. M. Roland returned 
to Amiens. From thence he wrote to the father de- 
manding the hand of his daughter. The father drily 
refused him. He feared in M. Roland, whose austerity 
was distasteful to him, a censor for himself, a tyrant 
for his daughter. Informed of this refusal by her 
father, the daughter, filled with indignation, entered 
a convent. There she lived upon the coarsest food 
prepared by her own band. She plunged once more 
into study, and strengthened her heart against adver- 
sity. In order to merit happiness she avenged herself 
upon Fate who seemed determined to deny it her. Still 
a sentiment of inward bitterness poisoned her very sacri- 
fice. She said to herself that this sentiment was not 
deserved by its object ; she had flattered herself that 
M. Roland, upon learning her resolution and retreat, 
would have hastened to tear her from the convent and 
unite their destinies. Time passed on; Roland came 
not, nay, hardly wrote. However, at the end of six 
months he did appear. His imagination was again in- 
flamed upon beholding his friend behind the grate of a 
convent ; he determined upon offering his hand to her 
himself, and it was accepted. But so much calcula- 
tion, hesitation, and coldness, had destroyed all the 
illusion which the young captive might still retain, and 
reduced her sentiment to severe esteem. She devoted, 
rather than gave herself to him. It seemed a beautiful 
thing to her to sacrifice herself to a high-minded man ; 
but she accomplished this sacrifice with all the gravity 
of reason and no enthusiasm of heart. Her marriage 
was an act of virtue which she enjoyed, not because it 
was sweet, but because it was sublime. 

The enthusiastic disciple of Rousseau may again be 
traced in this decisive action of her life. The marriage 
\^f, Madame Roland is an evident imitation of HeloVse 
marrying M. de Volmar. But the bitterness of reality 
is not long in revealing itself beneath the heroism of 
her devotion. 



" Occupying 'myself with the happiness of the man 
whose rate I had associated with my own, I perceived 
that there was still something wanting to complete my 
own happiness. Never for a [single instant have I 
ceased to recognize in my husband, one of the most 
estimable men living, and one to whom I felt it an 
honour to belong ; still I have often felt that there was 
a certain equality wanting between us, that the ascen- 
dancy of a domineering spirit united to the twenty 
years whioh made him my senior, redered the disparity 
too great. If we lived in retirement, I had sometimes 

? sinful hours to endure. If we went into the world, 
found myself beloved by persons whose affection I 
perceived might cost me too dear. I absorbed myself* 
m my husband's literary labours; I became the tran- 
scriber of his MSS. ; the corrector of his proofs ; I 
fulfilled my task with an unmurmuring humility, which 
strangely enough contrasted with a spirit as bold and 
practised as my own. But this humility sprung from 
the heart ; I respected my husband so much, that I 
loved always to believe him my superior; I was so 
fearful of a shadow on his brow, and he so firmly main- 
tained his own opinions, that it was long before I ac- 
quired the strength to contradict him. To all these 
occupations I united the cares of my household, and 
perceiving that his delicate health could not support 
every kind of diet, I undertook to prepare all his food 
myself. I remained four years at Amiens, and there 
became a mother. We worked together at the new 
Encyclopedia, the articles of which relative to com- 
merce had been entrusted to him. We only left our 
studies to take quiet country walks." 

Roland, absolute and selfish, had insisted from the 
commencement of their marriage, that his wife should 
oease all intercourse with the young friends she had so 
tenderly loved in the convent, and who then lived at 
Amiens. He appeared jealous of the least share of her 
affections being bestowed upon another. After several 
years passed at Amiens, Roland was employed in his 
former capacity of Inspector of Manufactures at Lyons, 
The winter was spent in the city, the rest of the year in 
his paternal home where his mother still lived, venerable 
from age, but irritating and weary in domestic, inter- 
course. Madame Roland, in all the bloom of her youth, 
beauty, and genius, thus found herself condemned pa- 
tiently to endure the domestic miseries of an implaca- 
blejnother- in-law, a violent brother-in-law, and a do- 
mineering husband. The most enthusiastic love would 
scarcely have sufficed to render such a position endu- 
rable. Alleviations, however, she had in the sense of 
her doty, in her work, her philosophy, and her child. 
These sufficed, and she ended by transforming this 
austere retreat into an abode of harmony and peace."* 

At the foot of the mountains of Beaujolais, in tne 
wide basin of the Sadne, in face of the Alps, extends 
a series of low hills like waves of sand, upon which the 
patient vine-grower of these districts has planted vines. 
Obliaue valleys and narrow and winding chasms along 
which extend little green meadows intersect these hills. 
Each meadow has its little streamlet, flowing from the 
mountains. Willows, birch, and poplars trace its 
course and veil its bed. The only trees growing on 
the sides and summits of the hills themselves, are 
wild peach-trees, which rise above the low vines with- 
out affording them shade, and great walnut-trees in the 
orchards near the houses. It is upon the side of one 
these sandy hills that La Platiere stands, the paternal 
heritage of M. Roland ; a low house, not very exten- 
sive, with long rows of regular windows, and an almost 
flat roof of red tiles. This roof somewhat overhangs 
the walls of the house, forming a protection to the 
windows in summer from the sun, in winter from the 
rain. The walls unornamented with architectural de- 
coration, are covered by a white cement, cracked and 
stained by time. You ascend to the vestibule by a flight 
of five stone steps, surmounted by a rustic balustrade 
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of rusty iron. A court-yard surrounded by barns, and 
containing wine-dresses, cellars, and a doveotoe lies in 
front of the boose; behind extends a small kitchen gar- 
den, the square beds of which are bordered with box, 
pinks, and fruit-trees cut low. At the end of each 
walk stands an arbour. Farther on is an orchard, 
whose trees, bending in a thousand forms, throw a 
scanty shade upon an acre or so of short herbage; 
beyond the orchard lies an extensiye vineyard, divi- 
ded into right lines, by numbers of narrow green 
paths. Suoh was the platter e. Your ere wanders 
oy turns from the severe horizon line of the Beaujeu 
mountains, their sides dotted over with black oak*, 
or covered by immense sloping meadows, on which 
fatten the oxen of Charolais, to the valley of the 
Sadne, an ocean of verdure, a spire and tower rising 
here and there. The chain of the high Alps covered 
with snow, and the dome of Mont-Blano, which 
rises majestically over all, form the frame-work to the 
landscape in which lies something of the infinity of 
the sea. 

8uch. during five years, was the horizon of this re- 
markable woman. Her time was spent in the cares of 
her household, the culture of her mind, and in active 
charity, that culture of the heart. Adored by the pea- 
sants, to whom she was a very Providence, she spplied 
to the relief of their poverty that superfluity she en- 
joyed through the strictest economy, and to the cure of 
their various ailments, the knowledge she had acquired 
of medicine. She was frequently sent for from a dis- 
tance of three or four leagues to visit a sick person. 
On Sundays the steps of her house might be seen co- 
vered with invalids who sought relief, or of convales- 
cents who came to express their gratitude, bringing of- 
ten baskets of chesnuts, cheese from their goats, or ap- 
ples from their orchards. It rejoiced her to find these 
country people just, intelligent, and grateful. But the 
burning of the chateaux during the September massa- 
cres, taught her at a later time, that the human ocean, 
then so calm, may be agitated by the most fearful 
storms, and that social institutions are as necessary to 
the world, as a bed to the ocean, that power is as in- 
dispensable as justice in the governments of the peo- 
ple. 

Meanwhile the Revolution of '89 had sounded, and 
surprised Madam Roland in the depths of this letreat. 
Intoxicated with philosophy, enthusiastic for the ideal 
of humanity, a worshipper of antique liberty, she be- 
lieved that this Revolution would bring about the re- 
generation of the whole world, and terminate the misery 
of the labouring classes, which so painfully excited her 
compassion. There is imagination in the very com- 
passion of great souls. The generous illusion of France 
was at this epoch equal to the work France had to 
accomplish. Had she not hoped much, she would have 
dared little. Her faith was her strength. 

From this day forth Madame Roland felt within her. 
a fire which was alone extinguished in her blood. All 
the latent love which slumbered in her soul was con- 
verted into enthusiasm for the good of humanity. She 
loved the Revolution as a lover. . She communicated 
this flame to her husband and her friends. Happy and 
beloved, she would have remained the mere noble wo- 
man, unhappy and isolated, she became the head of 
a political party. 

The opinions of M. and Madame Roland, had, in the 
first moment excited against them all the commercial 
aristocracy of Lyons. Tet through the irresitable cur- 
rent of ideas these very people were borne along the 
stream of opinion; M. Roland was raised to the 
Municipality at the first elections, and was despatched 
to Paris as deputy, by the Municipal Council to defend 
the commercial interests of Lyons in the committees of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

It was thus on the 20th of February 1791, that 
Madame Roland returned to Paris which five years 



before she had quitted the unobserved, unknown : 
girl, now re-appearipg as a flame to animate a party, 
found a republic, reign a moment and die! 

Madame Roland and her husband allied themselves 
intimately with several of the most fervent apostles 
of the popular ideas, with men who appeared to love 
the Revolution for its own sake, and to devote them- 
selves with a sublime disinterestedness to the progress 
of humanity. Brissot was one of the first; with 
him Madame Roland had been some time in cor- 
respondence. Brissot brought with him his disciple 
and friend P&hion, already member of the Coxt- 
stituant Assembly. Buzot and Robespierre, two 
other members of the same assembly, also were in- 
traduced. Brissot, Pethion. Buzot, and Robespierre, 
arranged to meet four evenings a week in Madame 
Roland's drawing-room. The object of these re-unions 
was secretly to confer upon the weakness of the Con- 
stituant Assembly, upon the snares laid by the aristo- 
crats for the fettered Revolution, and to concert what 
measures should be taken to consolidate a republican 
triumph. 

Thus Madame Roland found herself, from the very 
commencement of her political life, thrown into the centre 
of the revolutionary movement. Her invisible hand 
touched the first threads of the woof which should bring 
about such tremendous consequences. This privilege, 
the only one permitted by her sex, at once flattered her 
woman's pride, and her passion for politics. She 
managed all with that modesty which had it not been the 
gift of nature, would have been a cheftTcntpre of tact 
in her. Seated at a little distance from the circle, near 
a work-table, she employed her fingers, or wrote letters, 
listening all the time to the discussions of her friends, 
with an apparent indifference. Often tempted to take 
part sh« would bite her lips to repress her thoughts. 
Of an active an energetic mind, the length and wordi- 
ness of these discussions, inspired her with a secret 
contempt. Action evaporated in words, and the hour 
passed, carrying with it opportunities which would no 
more return. 

The victories of the Constituant Assembly soon ener- 
vated the conquerors. The chiefs of this very Assembly 
recoiled from their own work, and agreed with the aris- 
tocracy that the constitution should be revised in a more 
monarchial form. The Deputies, who met at Madame 
Roland's, were filled with discouragement. There re- 
mained alone this little knot of steadfast men who were 
attached to their principles independent of success, and 
all the more attached to the cause of liberty since for- 
tune seemed ready to betray her. 

There is a melancholy curiosity and interest in ob- 
serving the first impression made upon Madame Roland 
by the man. who in the beginning warmed in her bosom 
and conspiring with her, should one day overturn the 
power of her friends, sacrifice them en masse, and send 
herself to the scaffold. No repulsive sentiment appears 
to have at this time forwarned her, that in conspiring 
the fortune of Robespierre she was conspiring her own 
death. If ever a vague fear presents itself it is instantly 
changed into pity, which almost resembles contempt. 
Robespierre appears to her an honest man. Still she 
had remarked that he was ever concise and guarded in 
these committees, that he listened to every one** opinion 
before giving his own, and never gave himself the trou- 
ble of explaining his motives, like every imperious 
man his own conviction appeared to himself reason suf- 
ficient. Tet the next day he would mount the tribune, 
and profiting by the private discussions he had heard the 
night before, would get the start of his friends, and thus 
disconcert their plan of conduct. He would excuse him- 
self at Roland's on the plea of youthful indiscretion. 
After the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars, Robespierre, 
accused of having been concerned in the proceedings of 
the day, and menaced with the vengeance of the Na- 
tional Guard, was forced to conceal himself. Madame 
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Roland, accompanied by her husband, hastened, at 
eleven at night, to his retreat in the Mantis, to offer 
him a safe asylum in their own house. He had alread 
fled. Madame Roland then hastened to Buxot, their 
mutual friend, and conjured him to exert his influence 
with the Feuillants, and get Robespierre exculpated 
before the decree of accusation was issued against him. 
Buzot hesitated a moment, then said, <( I will do all in 
my power to save this unhappy young man, although 
I am far from concurring in the opinion of many people 
concerning him. He thinks too much about himself 
truly to love libery. But he is useful to liberty, and 
that is euough. I will be there to defend him. Thus 
did three future victims of Robespierre's, in one night, 
conspire to preserve that man who should one day de- 
stroy them. Destiny no less extends its snare to men 
through their virtues than through their crimes. Death 
is everywhere, but it is virtue atone which repents not. 
In the dungeons of the Concierge'rie, Madame Roland 
recalled this night with satisfaction. If in his power 
Robespierre recalled it, it must have fallen colder upon 
his heart than the axe of the executioner. 

After the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, 
M. and Madame Roland, their mission ended, re- 
turned to La Platierc. The most trifling pretext, how- 
ever, sufficed to recall them. In the month of De- 
cember, we again find them in Paris. It was the hour 
of their friends' advancement, Pe'thion had been just 
nominated Mayor of Paris; Robespierre, excluded 
from the Legislative Assembly by that law which pre- 
cluded the election of former deputies had raised a tri- 
bune for himself among the Jacobins. Brissot had 
taken the place of Buzot. and his renown as a publicist 
and statesman had rallied round his doctrines the 
young Girodists. The Girondists arriving from their 
department with all the ardour of their youth and the 
impulse of a revolutionary wave, threw themselves im- 
mediately into the plans prepared by Robespierre, Bu- 
zot, Leclos, Danton, and Brissot. 

Roland, the friend of all these men, but occupying 
a second grade, and hidden by their shadow, enjoyed 
one of those unobtrusive reputations, all the more pow- 
erful through its very want of eclat ; he was spoken 
of as possessing antique virtue concealed beneath a 
rustic simplicity. It was the genius of his wife alone 
which drew observation upon him, As he was feared 
by no one, he was brought forward by every one ; by 
Pe'thion as a shield ; by Robespierre as a prey ; Brissot 
sought to conceal the disgrace of his own bad reputa- 
tion behind a proverbial honesty ; Buzot. Vergmaud, 
Louvet, Gensonne, and the Girondists exalted him 
through respect for his scientific acquirements, and ad- 
miration and friendship for his wife ; the very Court, 
through confidence in his honesty and contempt of his 
influence. Thus this man acquired power without 
striving after it, through the favour and self-interest of 
one party* the contempt of his enemies, and the genius 
of his wire. 

(To be continued.) 



" And this as if with pleasure," added the woman. 
" The dear child, she was grown very frail ; and yet at 
fifteen she was a very rose-bud— so pretty — so fresh — 
Her light hair was soft as silk ; but she perished 
slowly, her trade of wool-comber, killed her. She has, 
so to say, been poisoned by the dust of the wool*— her 
business being all the more unhealthy and dangerous as 
she worked for the poor* whose bedding is always made 
of refuse material.'' 

She had the courage of a lion and the resignation of 
an angel. She used to say to me in her sweet, low, 
voice, interrupted by a frequent dry cough — 

" I shall not have long to breathe vitriol all day and 
lime dust; I spit blood and have sometimes cramp at 
the chest which makes me mint." 

" But change your business ! " I have said to her. 

" And where shall I find the time for a fresh appren- 
ticeship P " she would reply. u And even then it would 
be now too late, I am already attacked.— It was not 
my fault"— added the good little creature—" for I did 
not choose mv trade; it was my father; happily he 
does not need me. And when one is dead — one has 
nothing to trouble oneself about, one does not fear to 
be idle." 

Victoire spoke this melancholy common-place with 
the greatest sincerity, and with a kind of satisfaction. 
She died also saying — 

"At last! at last!" 

How sad it is to think that labour, by which the poor 
must gain their bread, is frequently a long suicide ! 

I said this to Agricol the other day, and his reply 
was that there are many other trades which are mortal, 
the workers in aqua-fortis and white and red-lead, 
among others, are attacked by incurable maladies 
which they have foreseen, and of which they die. 

'« Dost thou know*" added Agricol, " dost thou know 
what they say when they leave home for these mur- 
derous work-shops P We are going to the abattoir I " 

This word of fearful truth made me shudder. 

" And such things happen in the present day ! " ex- 
claimed I. touched to the heart. •' And people know 
of them 1 And among so many powerful men, no one 
remembers this mortality among his brethren, who are 
forced to earn a homicidal bread ! " 

"What dost thou mean, my poor MayeoxP" re- 
plied Agricol, " whilst people are formed into ranks to 
be slaughtered in battle, there will be thought enough 
expended upon that kind of organization.-— But an or- 
ganization for life ;— no one thinks of that ! They say, 
* Bah! the hunger, misery, and sufferings of the artisan, 
what are they P— they are not politics/— But they de- 



EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF LA 
MAYEUZ. 

A DEFORMED NEEDLEWOMAN. 

Translated for HoieittU Journal, from Le Ju\f 
Errant. 

I hate just returned from the interment of this poor 
little Victoire Herbin, our neighbour. Her father, a 
working upholsterer, has gone away from Paris, to 
work by the month. She died at the age of nineteen, 
without a relation near her. Her death was without 
agony. The good woman who watched over her till 
the last moment, told us she only pronounced these 
words,— " At hut I Atlatt! " 



• The following details maybe read in the Jfeoto Fomfanre, 
an excellent publication edited by artisans, and of which we 
have already spoken. 

Mattbbs* Woot-CoMBsas.— The dart which escapes from 
the wool renders the carding of it a most injurious business, 
the dangers of which are augmented by the falsities of trade. 
When a sheep is killed, the wool upon its neck is stained with 
blood : and to sell this wool it is necessary to remove the 
stains. To do this the fleece is steeped in quick-Bine, parti- 
cles of which remain behind in the wool after bleaching. It 
is the workwoman who suffers from the lime, which, detach- 



number abandon their trade ; whilst those who continue in it 
are seised— even those who suffer lea ft -with a catarrh or 
asthma ; which only leaves them at death. And if in horse- 
hair, the superior kinds called « samples," are impure, you 
may judge what the inferior must be. They are called by 
the workwomen "Vitriol-hair," and are the refuse of goats 
hair and hog's bristles, and are first passed through vitriol, 
and then dyed to burn and conceal the refuse matter, such 
as straws, thorns, and pieces of flesh even which they have 
not taken the trouble to remove, and which are frequently 
recognised in working the hair. From this hair rises a dust 
which causes ravages as fearful as those caused by the wool 
dust. 
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cewe themselves," added Agricol, " they abb more 

MIGHTY THAN POLITICS." ♦ 

As Victoire left nothing with which to pay for the 
funeral service, there was merely the presentation of 
the body in the church-porch ; for there is not for the 
poor even a simple death-mass — and then, as there 
were no eighteen francs with which to fee the Care, 
noj priest accompanied the bier of poverty to the com- 
mon grave. 

If such simple brief funeral ceremonies suffice in a 
religions point of view, wherefore imagine other cere- 
monies? Is it from cupidity? If, on the contrary, 
they are insufficient, why render the poor the victims 
of this insufficiency P 

But wherefore trouble Yourselves about this pomp, 
this incense, these ohauntings, of which the priests are 
more or less prodigal or avaricious? What matter 
they P— what matter they P They are only vain and 
terrestrial things, and of suoh, the soul will have no 
longer need, when radiant, it ascends towards the 
Creator." 



CHILDREN IN EXILE. 

Two Indian boys were carried to London not long 
ago for exhibition, and both died soon after their ar- 
rival It is related, that one of them, during his last 
moments, talked incessantly of the scenes and sports of 
his distant home, and that both wished earnestly to be 
taken back to their native woods. 

Some say that herea murder hath been done.— Woanswomra. 

Their wigwam opened on the vine 

That o'er its rafters hung, 
And busy robins, building near, 

Above the threshold sung — 
Ear in the dark old forest glades, 

Where violets bloom around, 
They had their place of youthful sport, 

Their childhood's hunting ground. 

Each morn their little dusky feet 

8prang down the sparkling lea, 
To plunge beneath the glowing stream 

Beside the chesnut tree; 
And when the hiding squirrel's nest 

They sought for up'the hills, 
They bathed their reeking foreheads cool 

Among the mountain nils. 

They saw the early golden moon 

Peep through her wavy bower, 
And in her beams they chased the bat 

Around his leafy tower — 
And when the stars, all silently, 

Went out o'er hill and plain, « 

They loved to hear the merry chime 

Of summer evening rain. 

These haunts they missed— the city air 

No healthful music brings,— 
They longed to roam green woodland dells, 

Where Nature ever sinp,— 
And drooping 'mid the noise and glare, 

They pined for brook and glen, 
And dying, still looked fondly back, 

And asked for Home again. 
Boston. TJ. 8. James T. Fields. 
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Judas Tscariot, a Miracle Play. By R. H. Horn*. 
London : C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court. 1848. 

The present revolutions of the world are not confined 
to political institutions; wonderful changes are also 
taking place in opinions. Various estimates of men 
and things which were supposed to be settled in the 
world's judgement, are now undergoing important mo- 
difications ; and in like manner, various new views on 
all matters are rising round us, and if not insisting 
upon being well-founded, at least claiming to be heard. 
Of this class is the character of Judas Iscariot — dark 
and repulsive under any view, but fairly open to argu- 
ment on the score of its mysteriousness and incongruity 
as commonly understood. A new view (but avowedly 
not originated by himself) is taken of this character in 
the work before us, by Mr. Home. On this new view 
he has built this (< Miracle Play," which, independent 
of its genius as a dramatic production of that originality 
and power whioh characterize all the productions of the 
author of " Orion." is at the same time one of the roost 
extraordinary works that ever issued from the press. 
We shall be much mistaken if all the press do not agree 
with os in this opinion. 

" It had frequently occurred to me," says the author In his 
preface, " that the story of Judat Iscariot contained c' 



os readers often do, that he was influenced eolehr by the 
y bribe of thirty piece* of silver (probably equal In ell. 
o about sixty shillings ; and in value to perhaps twice 



of a tragedy of a more terrible kind than could bedereloped 
from any other event In history ; but for the first idea or at- 
tempting it, I am indebted to an ordination sermon delirered 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin." 

The following quotation from the Archbishop's ser- 
mon is subjoined in explanation — 

"In contemplating the ease of Judas Iscariot, you should 
first remark, that there is no reason for concluding;, as i 
fleeting 
paltryt 

verto i , 

that sum in the present day) to betray his master, and to 
betray him designedly to deaf*. That Jesus possessed mira- 
culous powers, Judas must have well known ; and it is likely 
that, if he believed Him to be the promised Messiah, who was 
about to establish a splendid and powerful kingdom (an ex- 
pectation which it is plain was entertained by all the apostles) 
he must have expected that his master, on being arrested and 
brought before the Jewish rulers, would be driven to assert his 
claim, by delivering himself miraculously from the power of 
his enemies ; and would at once accept the temporal kingdom 
which the people were already eager (and would th* n have 
been doubly eager) to offer him. That if our Lord had done 
this, he would have been received with enthusiastic welcome, 
as the nation's deliverer from Roman bondage, there can be 
no doubt; since He would thus hare fulfilled the fondly che- 
rished hopes of the multitudes who had just before brought 
him in triumph to Jerusalem. And it was most natural for 
Judas to espest that Jesus wtmtA so conduct himself if de- 
livered up to his enemies. As for his eobestoHty submitting 
to stripes and indignities and to a disgraceful death, no each 
thought seems ever to have occurred to Judas any more than 
it did to the other apostles. But the difference be t ween I*. 
cr« riot and his fellow-apostles was, that, though all had the 
same expectations and conjectures, As dared to aet on his 
conjectures, and departing from the plain course of hia known 
duty, to follow the calculations ot his worldly wisdom, and 
the schemes of his worldly ambition ; while they piously sub- 
mitted to their master's guidance, " even when they under- 
stood not the things that He said unto them." 

Prefacep.p. III-IV. 

This is a great subject. Within the range of tragedy 
there is none so great— so terrible. We find ourselves 
concerned in the motives of that man who became the 
instrument through whom our Great Master was 
brought to the consummation of his mission, in that 
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stage of his being which he accomplished on earth ; a 
man too, who was one of the twelve chosen friends of 
Christ, dignified in especial, by the name of Apostles. 
The very greatness of the theme indeed renders it 
startling at first view. " Is not this dangerous ground ?" 
we say. •« Is it not daring to venture npon this as a 
subject for dramatic poetry ?" 

We search the work itself for a reply, and we find 
in the mode of its construction a satisfactory solution 
of our doubts. We find that while the great interest 
clings around the person of our Lord, while his spirit 
pervades every scene, while every incident hangs upon 
bis words, bis acts, his sufferings, yet he Himself never 
appears in any one scene. He is the subject of the 
dialogue, but He does not mix in it. He is the centre 
of the action, yet He does not revolve before our eyes. 
We hear him through other mouths, we see Him through 
other eyes. We feel that on two or three occasions He 
moves behind the divine veil that separates the scene 
from the background— but He is never visible. Thus 
it is that He passes crowned with his bloody thorns; 
and He hangs pale on His cross to our mental eye, 
seen through the agonized vision of the wretched trai- 
tor. This mode of construction, arising out of the 
deep-felt reverence of the poet, inspires us, as we read, 
with a like emotion, and excites the frame of mind 
suited to the study of the work. 

In like manner, the treatment of the character of 
Judas is true to the correct instinct of a great drama- 
tist. Though raised out of the mire of depravity, 
which in the common version of his crime clings around 
him (as one who could betray his Master for thirty 
pieces of silver), he is not elevated into a hero. He is 
represented as of character too gross to comprehend 
the teaching of Christ, or enter into its real meanings ; 
as a mau of fierce passions, revengeful, ambitious, a 
seeker of his own glory through the glorification of his 
Lord ; presumptuous, and careless as to bis means to 
accomplish his end ; and that end — the elevation of his 
Master to a triumphant kingdom, His fiery ven- 
geance on His enemies, and his own high place in the 
new dynasty. At the same time he is represented as 
of ardent faith, of devoted adherence to Christ, and 
of unbounded belief in his power ; this very faith and 
devotion galling him with a sense of intolerable impa- 
tience, and making him rush upon the means which he 
conceived would hurry on the consummation he desired, 
viz., that of the Messiah's kingdom upon earth. The 
•• kingdom of heaven," whether to be spiritually ac- 
complished on earth or in another state, formed no part 
of t(e thooghts of Judas. The following short portion 
of a discourse among the Apostles will illustrate our 
meaning . — 

PsUr. 

If his word move all hearts, where'er he goeth, 
As doth the sun wholooketh on the waves, 
CalPst thou the light too slow t The divine word 
He preacheth, and the spirit of hit life. 
Are they not quick to reach the multitude, 
Dally! 

Judas. 

But since our days are but a span. 
Or we may suffer death by martyrdom, 
For us it seemeth slow. 

John. 

No time is slow, 

When love goes with it; wherefore our Lord's good time 

Let ui abide in full faith. 



What are we 

Thit we should question him f 



Judas. 



Bat while his power 



Gould silence their reviling* and their taunts. 
Set aside their doctrines and harsh laws 
Wither the soldier's hands -cast down their walls 
And in the place a mighty Temple erect 
To the True Spirit even to his Father, God— 
Behold instead he wandereth by the way 
Even as an outcast, and the wicked sit 
In the high places, as of old. 

PWsr. 

Nay, Judas; 

Not as of old, with all the future their**— 
For so it seemed— but as things doomed to die. 
Since the bright star of Bethlehem arose. 

John. 

Their nights are numbered. Jesus can breathe one breath— 
And all who now sit crowned shall fade in air. 
While from the misty silence to the sweetness 
Of psaltery, dulcimer, and angel quire 
Hi* own great Kingdom burneth into view. 

Judas. 

I ssj this to myself most constantly ! 
I know this— this I strougly feel. 

Actl.,sc. III. 

Even in this short extract, the admirable working of 
the other characters of the drama will be perceived. 
They include, besides the Apostles whom we have enu- 
merated in the extract, Mary the mother of Christ. 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene, 
Pontius Pilate, Caiaphas and Annas, Nicodemus, Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, and Lazarus of Bethany, also 
Claudia the wife of Pilate. 

Among these, the Apostle John is a lovely person, 
ification ; presenting in poetry an image such as in 
painting is given us by Raffaelle. The Mother of 
Christ, though appearing in two scenes, speaks only 
once, but her silence is more expressive than all words, 
and when she speaks, she thrills us with an emotion never 
to be forgotten, uttering words that comprehend all the 
height and the depth of the emotions awakened by 
that solemn moment of anguish and of faith in the ac- 
complished work, and all this in one line. Mary Mag- 
dalene is given truly with the fervent love that tvashed 
the feet with her tears and wiped them with the long 
tresses of her hair, and that was to lead her to the se- 
pulchre " early in the morning of the first day of the 
week." 

But the two characters which are worked out in the 
most masterly manner— always excepting the principal 
one— are Caiaphas and Pontius Pilate. Caiaphas is 
the very embodiment of priestcraft; an epitome of the 
vices into which that institution has plunged its func- 
tionaries. There is a scene in whiob, it is artfully 
managed, that he should profess and enunciate as the 
truth every error in certain sciences, which modern 
knowledge has exploded. How finely done too is the 
following, and, alas! how strangely like the way in 
which those who, in this our 19th century, sit in high 
places, and are called Masters and Teachers among us, 
yet speak. Caiaphas it arguing with Pilate, who would 
save Jesus: — 



He hath taught the people that all men are brothers, and 
should be equal ; that no man should be master and rabbi • 
and that he is greatest who serveth most. What is this but 
evil speaking, and false doctrine, and lying and slandering 1 
For do we not very well know, Pilate, that the peopleare 
not the brothers of those who sit in high places, nor have 

they any equality exes-' " ' "^ ...... 

them. Are there not I 



they any equality except among their fallows who dwell with 
them. Are there not kings upon the earth, and high priests, 
and governors of great dignity and many slaves 1 Why an- 



ngs upon the earth, and 1 

swerest thou not a word t 

Act I., sc. III. 
Pontius Pilate equally with Judas Iscariot, is raised 
out of his " monster" character, and represented as he 
truly was — a Roman magistrate of average, or rather 
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more than average moderation and sense of iustioe,who 
would willingly have prevented the act of malignant 
cruelty and hypocrisy which was performed by the ru- 
lers of the Jews, bat who by no means conceived the 
saving of a "just person," belonging to the lower or- 
ders, of sufficient importance to endanger a popular tu- 
mult, or his own position. 

To those of our readers who have seen and compre- 
hended the wonderful figure of Lazarus painted by Mi- 
chael Angelo, in Sebastian del Piombo's great picture in 
the National Gallery, we may say, here, in this drama, 
that Lazarus moves and speaks. To those who do not 
know it. we can convey no idea of the impression which 
they will receive in reading this profound scriptural 
tragedy. 

It is not our purpose to give extracts. We have not 
space, nor, without giving the whole, could we convey 
the slightest adeouate idea of any part. Every scene has 
its purpose, weighs its weight, and presents pictures and 
gives ideas to be stored up. From tne first scene, where- 
in Judas communes with himself in his impatience of 
spirit, yet doubts and starts back in affright at the pur- 
pose ne has conceived, while, to his terrified imagina- 
tion, " pale forma slowly rise and gaze around," every 
succeeding scene would require to be enumerated. No 
one will ever forget, after once reading it, the dreadful 

Sicture of Judas, when he staggers into the Temple to 
ing down " the price of blood"— and who shall venture 
to select a passage from the awful grandeur and intense 
agony of the last scene P The whole must be read. No 
one who realizes the scene in reading it, can help feel- 
ing appalled. 

As to the miscellaneous Poems at the end of the vo- 
lume, the collection is peculiarly rich. We regret that 
we cannot now do more than mention the deeply pathe- 
tic monody entitled ''The Urn;" and the grand 
" Thought for Michael Angelo." The poem entitled 
" An Irish Funeral/' some of our readers may recol- 
lect, as it first appeared in Ho wit? a Journal, as also 
did that entitled "Genius." We must refer our 
readers to the volume for the rest, only mentioning as 
one of our great favourites. " The Plough ;" they will 
find them as full of originality and power as of singular 
variety. 



The Whole Art of Making British Wines, Cordials, and 
Liqueurs in the greatest perfection ; as also Strong 
ana Cordial Waters, with valuable Recipes for 
Brewing Fine and StrongWelsh Ales, etc. By Jambs 
Robinson, Author of "The Art of Curing, Pickling, 
and Preserving." London : Longmans and Co. 

What a treasure would this book have been to our great- 
grandmothers. It quite transports one back into old 
country houses, and into times when substantial ladies, 
knowing nothing of the London season, thought only of 
the seasons for pickling, preserving;, distilling rose and 
lavender water, and storing the cellar with all sorts of 
wines and cordials. For those who are lucky enough 
to be living now-a-day«, and not in the days of our 
great-grandmothers, we do not know a more tempting 
table of contents than Mr. Robinson's book famishes, 
What a treasure must a wife be who should delight in 
its mysteries. What charming home-made wines* cor- 
dials, and other luxuries, might all about her calculate 
on. What a cup of glowing elder wine her husband 
may safely calculate on as he drives homeward on a win- 
ter's evening. What visions he mu*t have of her rich 
cinnamon and clove cordial, her rich mulberry and in 
comparable cowslip liqueurs. 

Her hock and champagne and sherry would not be 
made of sou gooseberries or malt, but of real grapes ; 
and then her beautiful summer beverages and iced 
punches and burnt claret, and sherbets; her famous 



blackberry syrup, and a thousand similar and dissimilar 
delicacies— why she would be a perfect Syren and Da- 
lilah to all Teetotallers, and her house must be laid 
under the ban. But amongst those headstrong mortals 
who, spite all warnings, will go on making and taking 
all sorts of creature comforts, Mr. Robinson's book is 
sore to have a great run. Hie very preface is able to 
make a man dangerously knowing it all the arcana of 
fermentation, tunning, and filling up, racking-off, bot- 
tling, and corking. The worst thing about his rec i pes 
is. in >ur opinion, their eternal ingredient of ginger, 
which may be a very safe thing for the stomach, bat is 
not so agreeable in everything to the palate. We do not 
believe that there is a race of it in genuine hock or 
champagne, nor in . three-fourths of other wines. It 
seems to be our author's grand specific against erode- 
ness— but those who don't like it can readily leave it 
out. 



Off Larae and Small Farms and their Influence on the 
Social Economy, etc. By H. Passjey, Peer of France, 
Member of the Institute, etc. etc. London : Aithur 
Hall and Co. ; Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; Glas- 
gow : F. Orm and Sons ; Cupar-Fife: G.S. Tnllis. 
1848. 



The Aristocracy of Britain and the Laws of Primo- 
geniture. London: Dyer, 34, Paternoster-row; 
Edinburgh: Taitj Glasgow: Rutherglen; Cupar- 
Fife: Tullis. 



These two works the production of our French neigh- 
bours, may be read with much profit at the present 
moment It appears to us that M. Passer produce* 
much sound argument, and as much sound fact, in ad- 
vocacy of the Small Farm system. He shows the real 
results of small (arms in France, Germany, Belgium, 
and other countries, and in our opinion, completely des- 
stroys the bug-bear of sub-division. It is a work 
which should be read carefully by every one interested 
in the. great tendencies and necessities of the age. 
Nothing can be plainer, that the progress of populatiim 
and of civilization assuredly will force out of their way, 
all conventional obstacles; the people at large will 
claim to have a more equal possession of the land, and 
it will be for us to make ourselves practically acquainted 
with what is likely to be the result. The volume on the 
" Aristocracy of Britain" will form a very fitting com- 
panion for " Hampden's History of the English Aris- 
tocracy." In that work we have the actual story of the 
deeds and misdeeds of the aristocracy, and the portrai- 
ture of their present ominous position in this country ; 
in this volume we have the opinion of some of the most 
enlightened and celebrated men of France, amongst 
them, those now figuring in its provisional Government, 
on the influence of this aristocracy on the fortunes of 
this country, and their assertions of its necessary down- 
fall. The names of H. Passey, De Beaumont, Sismon- 
di, Buret, Guisot, B. Constant, Dupin, Say. Blaaqui, 
Miguet, etc., sufficiently testify the universality of this 
opinion of the disastrous influence of our aristocracy on 
the interests of our country in men of the highest 
genius, and of all political schools amongst our quick- 
sighted neighbours. 

We have read both volumes with much satisfaction, 
and cordially recommend them to general perusal at this 
moment. 
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CONDITION OF THE COVNTBY. AWAKING OF THB 

MIDDLE CLASSES. REMARKABLE LETTER PROM A 

NOTTINGHAM HOSIER. 
As Galileo said when condemned by the Inquisition for say 
ing— that the world moved—" It does more though l" People 
hare thought of late that the political world in this country 
was at a stand still, or if it moved at all, it moved backwards. 
While the people of the Continent have been making rapid 
strides in political and social regeneration, a wretched faction 
at home haying climbed into the seat of power on pretence 
of reform, has been destroying the constitution by wholesale, 
and suppressing those liberties for which Englishmen hare 
toiled, fought, and died for ages. But this treachery, this 
base attempt on a generous but deeply wronged nation, has 
had it* usual effect. It has roused its resentment, and quick- 
ened the pulse of reform. The world does more. In our large 
towns, meetings are everywhere holding to determine on a 
brisker and bolder course of action, on a closer union of and 
with the people. The newspapers throughout the country 
breathe once more the true British tone. Even The Times. 
commenting on the unparalleled distress of the manufacturing 
districts, confesses that s omething must be done. Yes, some- 
thing must be done. Luckily the pressure of accumulated 
debt has reached a point from which there is no likelihood of 
further interval* of ease, till the weight itself is thrown oft 
Such wretched navvies as Lord John Russell may. attempt to 
dam up the waters of taxation, but the river is coming in at 
the other end with a perpetual momentum that will bear 
down all barriers. The crisis must and will come, whether 
our infatuated aristocracy see it or not. 

A gentleman, a master manufacturer, writing from one of 
the manufacturing districts, says—* 1 To my great surprise, I 
find wo have no Tories now to thwart us, for those who last 
year were Tories, are now become hearty Reformers, ' zealous 
of good works,' and filled with a most lively faith that some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly, or the Bute vessel will 
founder! I am not speaking of poor Tories, but of men in 
really affluent circumstances, who now speak in a new tongue, 
and like men inspired with a new spirit, and if these are not 
signs of actual political regeneration, where must we look for 
such signs t " 

But we refer our readers most earnestly to the striking letter 
from a Nottingham hosier which we give below. On Saturday, 
April 80th, The Times gave a most startling article on the con- 
dition of that town. It described one parish as having upwards 
of 8,000 poor on its books: the poor-rates amounting to 10s. 
and 15s. in the pound ; and the country people still flocking in 
to aggravate the distress. Can anything so forcibly prove the 
melancholy truths that we have been for weeks preaching in the 
" Meldrum Family f " Will this nation wait patiently till the 
aristocracy has utterly depopulated and desolated the country? 

What a crying fact is that which the Nottingham hosier men- 
tions of the Americans now sending their cotton fabrics into 
our own East Indies I India, the mother country of cotton, we 
have suffered to be crushed by the monopolies of the traders 
of Leadenhall-street, and have gone to America for that cotton 
which we might have raised there in any quantity, end at a 
fifth of the price, and have supplied America with our money 
to such an extent, that she not only now manufactures for 
herself, but invades our very colonies, and drives us from our 
territories with her manufactures 1 How long are the greed 
and the imbecility of aristocrats to go on ruining and destroy- 
ing f When will this stupid nation choose a ministry that has 
been brought up to and understands real business t But we 
cease our queries, and leave the facts of our correspondent to 
speak some most home truths. 

Nottingham, May 1st, 1848. 
Mm. W. Howitt. ' 

Dear Sir— Knowing, as I do, how valuable every 
moment of time is to you, who so well know how to make a 
valuable use of those moments, I should indeed feel ashamed 
to test your kind patience by troubling you with a mere de- 
sultory correspondence on subjects either not interesting to 
you, or respecting which you need no information from any 



one. Believing, however, that it may be in my power to give 
what you may consider both useful and interesting informa- 
tion respecting the hosiery trade, I venture to address you, 
from a conviction that you have both the ability and the dis- 
position to make a good use of any really useful information. 

I have read with unabated interest your admirable papers 
entitled " Facto from the Fields," and have been particularly 
struck with the graphio skill and perfect truthfulness of poor 
Bates's narrative, whose case, as regards his sufferings, is that 
of thousands of this most unfortunate class of workmen. There 
is, unfortunately, something in the entire organisation of this 
branch of trade which seems necessarily to convert the hosiers 
and bag-men into petty tyrants (a worse class, I take it, than 
great ones, paradoxical as it may appear), while it converts 
the workmen into slaves, scarcely, if at all, lets to be pitied, 
and oft-times more to be pitied, than the slaves in the United 
States. This, I think you will allow, is a pretty broad admis- 
sion, to come from the pen of a hosier/who has been connected 
with the trade for more than thirty years, during which time, 
with one or tsjWatber brief exceptions, the condition of the 
frame-work knPters has been gradually becoming worse and 
worse, until, at last, many of them appear more like walking 
skeletons than any other olass of men that could be found on 
the habitable globe. As far as we can at present judge, we see 
not the least prospect of any amelioration of their wretched 
condition, but rather the contrary ; because our free trade 
measures do necessarily tend to bring the manufactures of 
our continental rivals into closer competition with our own, 
of which, only on Saturday, an American gentleman, who is 
now here on a trading visit, gave mo a striking example, so, 
striking indeed, that if I did not know him to bo a person of 
the strictest veracity, I should have been staggered by such a 
statement, and have questioned its truth* He assured me that 
in Manchester, one wholesale house (Messrs. Wood and West- 
heads) are now regular importers of Saxony gloves, and that 
they sell Saxon-made cotton gloves, of very fair quality, for iWr- 
teenpenee a dozen, while the very lowest rubbish, in the shape 
of a cotton glove, that we can produce, costs us nearly double 
that money ! Yet, strange as it may appear, there is, I believe, 
yet a small duty on all such goods when imported from Saxony. 

Now it is well known there are no "hosiers" (strictly so 
called) nor any " bagmen" in Saxony ! Consequently, in that 
happy land, there are no tyrannical hosiers, nor tyrannical 
"bag-men," to * grind men's bones to make them bread." 
There, I am assured, every frame-work knitter finds his own 
frame, (consequently, has no frame-rent to pay) buys his yarn, 
bundle by bundle, of factors, and when he has manufactured 
this yarn into stockings, gloves, or other articles, he sallies 
forth to sell them to other factors, who may be dealers in 
hosiery, for the best price he can get. You probably know 
all these facto already, having yourself lived in Germany, and 
I mention them merely to point your attention to the vast 
economy of tab system, which at once annihilates two classes of 
"tyrants" and one class of "slaves," thereby saving an incal- 
culable amount of ill-blood, so necessarily created by our 
more crooked, complex, and beggarly system of conducting 
this unfortunate business. The Americans tell us that, as 
regards stockings and gloves, we not stand the least chance in 
competition with the factors of Saxony, who buy such goods 
so amasingly cheap; on remarking to one of the former, that 
the frame-work knitters of Saxony can live at a much cheaper 
rate than our operatives can, "yes !" said he, " and I honestly 
tell you their habits are such, that I would rather maintain 
twelve Sawony frame-work knitters than one English one t n 

Of the sincerity of this declaration I cannot pretend to be a 
judge, unless he alluded to emtreme eases in both countries. 
One thing is plain, tha£ by sticking to our infamous Corn 
Laws so long, we have really compelled our former customers 
to manufacture for themselves, and for each other, leaving us 
to digest the bitter fruits of our selfishness and pride, and, 
unless our load of taxation be quickly reduced to a lows* 
scale than that of any of our foreign competitors, I maintain 
there can be no help for us, either abroad or of home, and we 
must rapidly sink in the scale of nations, both as regards our 
physical and moral condition, and he who, with even half an 
eye cannot see this, must be wh a t politeness wOL restrain me 
from catting hern f And now, my dear Sir, allow me to advert 
a little to what brother Jonathan is doing, because those who' 
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take Jonathan to be a stupid dolt, do most egregloiisry mistake 
their man, who will walk nine times round ne while we are 
stupidly guessing what he is about. 

The Americans have for several Tears past made it their 
boast that they can not only manufacture as good shirting, 
calicoes as any produced in this country, but also that they can 
send them to the East Indies and to China a* lotser prises than 
oars, thereby insuring them a decided preference in .those 
m&ajteU. Now I have been informed by a gentleman who, I 
hare reasons to believe, is pretty conversant aith these mat. 
ters, that the Americans do not produce cheaper cotton fabrics 
than wo do, bat that, nevertheless, they can afford, and do 
actually sell their fabrics at a lower price than we can ours, 
in consequence of the very liberal profits they realise on the 
various *orts of produce they import from the Bast, in ex- 
change for their Sen England manufactures, because such 
produce, Imported in American vessels, is admitted into the 
United States duty /res, which it is obvious must give their mer- 
chants an immense advantage over ours, wbo*e imports from 
the same regions are severely taxed on entering our ports. 
Meantime " Jonathan," who knows well that, even when not 
visited with potato blights, we cannot got an adequate supply 
of grain and flour for our manufacturing population, unless 
we import pretty, largely from his great granjfltaf the West, 
—knowing this, Jonathan sticks fast to his tafls* and, if we 
pout the lip, and remind him that, hsving now repealed our 
Corn Laws, we think ourselves entitled to a refcrocity of 
Was it reciprocity you were tsJping of f " 



"beral . mw . , „ 

he will say, " why then, John Bull, reciprocity thou ihalt saw, 
to thy heart's content, if that will satisfy thee, and as you 
kept your Corn Laws in operation for more than thirty years, 
—to the almost total exclusion of our grain and flour,— In 
about thirty years from this time, John, we will talk to you 
about abolishing our tariff, which, should the wind be favour- 
able, we will then reduce as gradually and a* prudently aiyou 
are now preparing to abolish your darling Corn Laws; will 
that do for vou, John f " 

Very similar to this will be the reply of our neighbours on 
the European continent Is it not plain, then, that our only 
hope of salvation from as complete prostration and ruin as 
ever yet were inflicted on any nation, depends on a sweeping 
reduction of our national espenditure, and of our taxesV both 
national and. local! The great bog-bear is the Debt,— the 
"blessed Debt," as Cobbett used to call it, which, in my view,, 
ought to be n > bug-bear at all, because, as it teas contracted 
toULy to uphold ike Vnviva and the AaUTOCa*CT, it is very 
obvious the Chuich and the Aristocxact. ought topoy <*, tod 
mutt be made to pap it, even if it should require thefull half, or 
more, of their ill-gotten wealth to liquidate it ; this, in my 
opinion, will be the only honest way of dealing with the Debt, 
which has proved to be the very " ugliest" customer John Bull 
hns had to deal with 1 Indeed, as both Church and Aris- 
tocracy pretend to be so very "loyal** in their feelings, I 
think the sooner her Majesty calls upon them to do this act 
of Justice, the better; in which case, lo >king At the amiable 
lineage whence they sprang, — who, Sir, ean doubt their "ho- 
nourable" feelings 1 "Repudiate!"— No Sir.— Impossible ! 
Such '•honourable" and "right honourable" beings as our 
parsons and aristocrats, could never xkpcdu ti,— believe me : 
— '* repudiation*' being now considered a low. vulgar, repub- 
lican vice, and quite unworthy of the pure blood of the' men ! deserve it; he 
whose ancestors " ' -.*«.-* ~ ...._.. ■— -i 



that may be convened upon this subject, the parties present 
hereby express their willingness to enter into the daecuniuo 
and consideration of the points involved in the People's Char- 
ter, and other documents intended to secure the free exercise 
of the franchise." 

A great number of Influential and known Reformers from 
various parte oi the country attended. A deputation 
appointed to confer with the Liberal members of Parlian 
so as to obtain, if possible, their co-operation- A plan ot or- 
ganisation has been since agreed to, and a portion of a Ge- 
neral Council elected. A Provisional Committee has also been 
appointed to attend to the printing of the rules, and objects, 
and the Issuing an address to the country. 

HUBDBRSFIELD COMMONWEALTH BROTHERHOOD 
SOCIETY. 

In May, 1847, this Society was formed in censequenee of two 
articles by 8U Terpen, which appeared in this Journal. It waa 
resolved te rent land,and employ their members who were out 
of work in cultivating it, at half a crown a day for ten hoars* 
labour. Such was the low state of their funds when this bold 
resolve was come to, owing to the wretched state of trade, that 
they could only, in the first place, raise a couple of barrels of 
flour, which they sold to any of the poor, whether members or 
not. This succeeded so well, that they weie »oon enabled to 
take a front shop and employ a man constantly. They sold 
aa good an article as any shop in the town at a lower price. 

They now return £M per week, and the profits go towarda 
breaking up and cultivating sixteen acres of wood and land, 
which they have taken two and a half miles from the town. 
This undertaking is divided into £5 shams, and the society em- 
ploying men who are without other work, pay shea halftheir 
earnings in money, and the other half goes to pay far their 
sbare. Such efforts as these are most meritorious, wndshinr 
what the Working Classes are capable of, if those who bare 
the means would out assist and encourage them. 

THE STANDARD OF FREEDOM. 
The times demand every honest man to speak oat ; and we 



are glad to see that there are sundry preparations, by tho riant • 
sort of men, making-far this purpose. Amongst others, Jefca 
Cassell announces The *-—-»—» -•«-—»— •■ - 



a weekly news- 
paper pf thorough advocacy of PoUtioal, Commercial, andJE*. 
ligious Liberty. From what we know of the projector aadsWve 
learned of the arrangements and proposed staff for this Jour- 
nal, we confidently anticipate in it a most rhjuroae ana val- 
uable Instrument of public reform. 

PLAIN ADVICE FOR THR POOR WHEN StTMMQUD 
IN THE COUNTY COURT. 

Friends, try and keep out of debt, by Industry care, and 
above all, temperanre. If you cannot and are summoned, 
try and pay the debt before the trial day, and you wLl save 
much expense. Should yon be unable, go to the Court on the 
day of trial, and you «ill find a friend in the judge, if ; 



K* T « jou indulgence by fixing a very small 

came in with the Conqueror I " Judge you. Instalment (a workman need not lose his day as his wife or 

"" "" J "** *-_«-._. if you do not appear, you 



then. Sin whether such " high-blooded" beings a ould disgrace daughter may answer for him). If you do not 
themselves by " repudiating" a Debt which they have always will be ordered to pay it all immediately, and yoer goods 
spoken of as being of the most sacred character, scarcely less seised at once for it, with great expense. Keep yoar inetai- 
so, in their estimation, I will warrant, than the tithe* they are meats paid and you cannot be hurt; if you neglect once they 
so tenacious in exacting ! Ah, my dear Sir, there are hopes • may send an execution In your house. Join the Temperance 
for us yet, if we only continue loyal to our Queen, *ud faithful Society, go to the tea parties, and keep the pledge, and you 
to each other ! That we shall be loyal to the last degree, I can- will then save money and be tno from debt, which is mHcry. 
not doubt ; whether we shall become a united people and dls- I A r aixaa. 

etiarge faithfully the duties we owe- to ourselves and our chil- 
dren remains to be proved. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Tours very faithfully, 

A Nottingham Hosize. 



THE PROPLB'8 LEAGUE. 

At a friendly conference of Radical Reformers, called at 
Herbert's Hotel, Palace Yard, May 3rd, fur the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the middle and working classes can 
unite on a common principle in relation to an amended re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to and adopted, as the de- 
clared basis of a new organisation, to be henceforth denomi- 
nated " The People's League." 

" Believing that the House of Commons must truly and 
Justly represent the whole people before it can become effective 
for lessening our burthens, removing restrictions and mono- 
polies, or for helping onward the intellectual, moral, and 
truly religious progress of our people, it is resolved that the 
foundation of the League about to be formed, shall be based 
on the principle of Universal Suffrage, or the right of voting 
for Members of Parliament to every man of twenty. one years 
of age unconvicted of crime, together with such details aa are 
essential to its exercise. And that in any future conference 
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THE SEPULCHRE.— FREE EXHIBITION. 

As we promised in a former number in our notice of 
this exhibition, we again advert to it, our former opinion 
being rather strengthened than otherwise, on a second 
visit to this collection. We feel assured such an outlet 
was wanted for the rising talent of this country— and 
although from the nature of this institution, many in- 
ferior pictures are likely to find their way to the walls, 
we think on the whole/ it bids fair to be the Ifrst expo- 
nent of native talent in the country. Mr. It. £. Lauder 
has a large space well filled with good pictures ; among 
the most prominent may be mentioned 400 " The Tomb 
of Shakspeare," and 401, " The Evening Star/' So has 
Mr. George Harvey, and Messrs. Mc.Culloch, Mc.Ian, 
Niemann, Kidd, and a host of other names, equally cele- 
brated. We think exhibitions of this kjasku^alculntcd 
to operate as a very powerful lever insSbvating the 
masses in their onward progress; whosemoste must 
become refined by such works of high art^as our en- 
graving of this week presents to our readers from Mr. 
Claxton's picture of "The Sepulchre;'* one of several 
very fine pictures by the same artist. 

Mr. Claxton has represented the figure of Christ in the 
Sepulchre that was " roughly hewn out of the rock." 
The body is slightly draped and so disposed, that the 
head is resting on a rather high stone, which supports 
the upper part of the body, with the face turned towards 
the spectator. The face has a beautifully benignant ex- 
pression over it— and the figure is admirably drawn. In 
the left corner of the picture, two angels are represented 
floating in the air, the one whose face we see, is looking 
down upon the scene with a sorrowful expression of 
countenance, the other whose head is foreshortened, 
and the face hidden, denoting acute anguish. The hands 
of both are tightly compressed together : while in the 
bottom left hand corner of the picture are introduced the 
Crown of Thorns, The Nails, Sponge, etc. The composi- 
tion as a whole, is very chaste and refined, while the gen- 
eral effect is a bold chiar oscuro, the light catching por- 
tions of the principal figure, and the face and arm of one 
of the angel 8 ; all the rest of tho subject being in deep 
shadow. It is one of that class of eubjeots which en- 
gender deep thought, carrying that mind back into cen- 
turies gone by — and recalling events which have had 
such an important influence on the world's history. We 
are glad to observe that a beautiful lithographic print 
by Mr. Bell Smith, has just been published byGambard, 
from this fine picture of Mr. Claxton's, 



THE LITTLE VILLAGE AND GREAT AMERICA. 

In the year 1780, Benjamin Franklin was in Paris, 
he lived at Passy, not far from Auteuil, and at Auteuil 
lived the widow of Helvetius who was such an excellent, 
amiable, and delightful woman, that her friends, and 
among these might be reckoned the profoundest 
thinkers of the time, were accustomed to speak of her 
in no other manner than as " our good lady of Auteuil.*' 
She was no longer young, although in the highest degree 
fascinating and amiable, and besides this, tho gentleness, 
intellectuality and decision of character which had been 
peculiar to her through the whole of her much-tried, but 
always blameless life, made a union with her, a very 
desirable thing to the American philosopher, although at 
first it might app2ar somewhat startling. 

The dear lady herself had not the most remote idea 
of such a scheme; she received Franklin as a friend 
who entertained no other feelings than what he expres- 
sed, and whose acquaintance she would have esteemed 
herself happy in possessing to the end of her days. 
Philadelphia in the meantime desired tho return of her 



celebrated citizen, and Franklin himself longed for his 
native land. He could never free himself from the fear 
of being kept in France by ill 'health, and probably dy- 
ing there, whilst the earnest wish of his soul was that it 
might be permitted to him to end his days in the midst 
of his fellow citizens, surrounded by his grand-chil- 
dren, 

A deal of intercourse was always taking place between 
Passy and Auteuil ; Madame Helvetius dined once a- 
week in company with the Abbe de Laroche and the 
physician Cabania, who resided with her, together with 
Morellet, a dear friend but uot a frequent guest, at the 
house of 'Franklin; and Franklin on the other hand, 
very often dlued with Madame Helvetius, by which 
means he spent whole evonings with her, without even 
paying her a morning visit. This Intercourse with Frank- 
lin was of the most charming kind, and Morellet, who 
has so excellently told us of the peat philosopher's re- 
markable good humour, simplicity of manners ; sense 
of propriety and duty which exhibited itself in the 
merest triflos ; affability, purity of soul, cheerfulness, 
and various other giAs, cannot say enough in its praise. 
Such was, at that time, the society freouented by the 
man who had raised his native-land to freedom, and to 
whom the world is indebted for some of its most impor- 
tant discovorics. 

One morning Franklin left his room much earlier 
than was his custom, and calling to Richard, hU 
American servant, ordered him to atttend him to Au- 
teuil. 

This Richard, or Dick, as his master called him, had 
fought in the war of Independence under Washing- 
ton, and had thereby distinguished himself, and when he 
was compelled to lay down his arms and leave his gene- 
ral, he attached himself to Benjamin Franklin, from 
whom he never afterwards would separate himself. 
Riohard was no servant of the ordinary kind ; he was 
faithfUl, devoted, and as good an American as Christian, 
and read industriously in the Bible, or made the neces- 
sary preparations for Franklin's experiments in natural 
philosophy. 

Full of enthusiasm as youth is accustomed to be, or 
rather as a man who is sincerely convinced of the rec- 
titude of his intentions, he allowed no opportunity to 
escape of praising to the very skies, either Franklin or 
his native country. In his leisure hours he occupied 
himself in making known to the other domestics, the 
operations of electricity, or in explaining to the pea- 
sants of Auteuil, the advantages of Franklin's newly dis- 
covered lightning-conductor. 

None but a person like Franklin, who was in the high- 
est degree unapprehensive in matters of sentiment, 
would nave failed to observe what delight the idea 
of a visit to Madame Helvetius occasioned to Dick. 
He was always ready immediately when they had to 
go from Passy fo Auteuil, and was often extremely 
fertile in discovering reasons why they should go. 

As soon therefore as Franklin gave lus orders on this 
particular morning, Dick was ready as if by magic ; the 
stick, hat, and gloves of the philosopher were instantly 
at hand, and without one moment's delay, they set 
out. 

The June sun almost scorched up the fields, and the 
two therefore took a narrow footpath shaded by trees. 
Franklin walked on with a slow step, and nothing in his 
appearance betrayed any desire to reach the end of his 
Journey, moro rapidly than usual, whilst his servant be- 
hind was quite in an agitation of impatience. Madame 
Helvetius was sitting in the room where she usually 
received visitors when they arrived; the window of this 
room looked out into a shady garden, where grew a 
linden tree, the thick leafy branches of which extended 
to the very window-sill. 

• "I hope my dear Mr. Franklin," said she, as he en- 
tered, " that some unpleasant news which you wish to 
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communicate to me, has not caused you to take this 
walk at so early an hour." 

"By no means/' replied Franklin, "I am merely 
come to tell you what happened to me last night." 

" Then you have a story to tell me, dear friend," re- 
marked she. 

" You shall judge," returned he. " You remember 
our conversation last evening, and how I brought for- 
ward the strongest reasons to induco you no longer to 
lead a solitary life, but to marry again ?" 

" Good heavens ! my friend," said tho lady, " what 
can put that in your head! Do let us talk about some* 
thing else!" 

"It is impossible," continued he, "that I can ox- 
press the grief which I felt at your strange determina- 
tion, to remain constant to your deceased husband ; 
there is no object in it ; and it appears to me to be with- 
out any rational grounds." 

" The future, the future it is to which I am looking," 
interrupted Madame Helvetius, and made, at tho same 
time a movement with her hand in the directiou of 
Franklin's white head, as if she would have stroked 
it. 

"After our conversation of last night," continued 
Franklin, " I went to bed on my return home, and 
dreamed that I was dead. Before long I found myself 
in paradise, where the souls of the departed enjoy eter- 
nal happiness. Tho porter at the gate of this Eden, 
asked me whether I wished to see any particular per- 
sons among the happy ones, and by way of reply, I told 
him that ho might conduct ine to the philosophers. 

"?There are two of them just beside you," replied 
the porter, " they are very good neighbours to one ano- 
ther and much attached." 

" Who may they be ?" I enquired. 

" Socrates and Helvetius," was the reply. 

" I have a very high esteem for them both," said I, 
" but introduce me first to Helvetius, because I can 
speak French, while I don't understand one word of 
Greek." 

Helvetius received me in the most friendly manner, 
and made a thousand enquiries about peace and war : 
about the present state oi religion ; about freedom and 
the government of France. 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed I at length, " don't you 
make one single enquiry about your old, faithful friend, 
and life's companion, Madame Helvetius ? and yet she 
loves you just as tenderly as ever. It is scarcely an 
hour sitice I was with her, and I am convinced that the 
love and devotion which she felt for you during your 
life, is still unabated." 

" Ah !" returned he, " you are speaking of my for- 
mer happiness, but that one must learn to forget, if one 
would be happy here. For many years I could think 
about nothing but her, but at length I have found con- 
solation. I have married another wife, and it would 
not have been possible for me to have found another 
which more resembled my first wife than the one I have 
chosen. She is, it is true, not quite so beautiful as my 
former one, but she is possessed of as much feeling, and 
she loves me inexpressibly. She only thinks of how 
she can give me pleasure, and make me happy. If you 
will stop a minute or two with me, you can see her." 

" I can see, very well, sir," remarked I, " that your first 
wife is very much more constant than you arc ; the best 
and most advantageous offers have been made to her, 
but she has refused them all. I confess to you that 
even I have made a fool of myself so much have I 
loved her, but she remains as hard as a stone aud has re- 
fused me out of love to you." 

" I really am truly sorry for you," replied he, " but 
she was indeed, an excellent aud most amiable lady." 
As he spoke these words, up came the new Madame 

Helvetius, and I recognised in her guess who ? No 

other than Mrs. Franklin, my old, faithful American 
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wife ! I demanded her back, as belonging to me, upon 
which she replied in rather a cold manner, that hhe had 
been for forty years aud four mouths, nearly half a 
contiuy, my wife, and with that I must content myself, 
for that she had here knit a new bond which would en- 
dure for ever." Very much annoyed to be so cavalierly 
rejected by my deceased wife, I determined to leave the 
ungrateful shade on the spot. I wished to return to 
our planetand look once more at the sun, and you—. 
Let us take revenge !" 

But this revenge was not according to tho notions of 
Madame Helvetius, who had long since taken her reso- 
lution, otherwise it would have been very difficult to re- 
ject so honourable an offer, from a man whose name 
was renowned in two hemispheres. Sitting at the open 
window opposite to Franklin, she eould not hear him 
thus speaking joyfully and openly to her, without emo- 
tion, and sli£ knew how fully to value the esteem and 
the true friendship of which, by his offer, he had given 
the most intelligible proof. It was not for one moment 
to be thought of, that Franklin had mado himself ridi- 
culous ; he was no old enamoured fool, but one of the 
wisest men of the age, who was only guided by his 
sincere belief, that under all circumstances of life, a 
wife was an indispensable and much to be desired com- 
panion, peculiarly fitted to beautify our life, to increase 
our happiness, and to sweeten and soften those difficul- 
ties and sufferings which we cannot avoid. 

On the previous evening Franklin had urged Madame 
Helvetius in the most pressing manner to marry again, 
but still keeping himself to generals, and either out of 
calculation or from fear, not allowing her to have the 
most distant idea that ho himself was personally con- 
cerned in the advice which he pave. 

The eyes of the amiable widow filled with tears, and 
supporting her arm on the window frame she concealed 
her face with her hand. 

"Well, now!" said Fwnklin, after a short silence, 
"beautiful lady of Auteuii! hasten to help both your- 
self and me ! Let us both of us be revenged ! " 

"Hush! dear friend, listen!" cried Madame Helve- 
tius, at length, " don't make any noise, I hear some- 
body talking near to us." 

Both rose softly, and turned aside the twigs of the lin- 
den-tree that they might the better see and hear what 
went forward. Upon a stone bench which stood under 
the window sate Franklin's servant Richard talking to 
Annette, tho daughter of Madame Helvetius's gardener, 
a young neasant-girl of seventeen with black hair and 
rosy cheeks, short, well-formed, and slender, with a re- 
markably pretty foot. Franklin and Madame Helvetius 
could see through the foliage of the linden tree that the 
heads of the two young people were laid together, and 
that the light locks of the American mingled with the 
black hair of the young French girl. 

' Let me go, Mr. Richard! If Madame knew how you 
come after me she would send me off! Let me alone, else 
I'll go! Don't you hear somebody ? I fancy my father 
calls me to water his sugar-peas. Ah, and the cheese 
for Madame is not yet made, and the milk has to be 
creamed." 

And yet for all this Annette did not leave the bench 
upon which she sate, which might be owing to Richard 
having his arm round her slender waist to prevent her 
from leaving him. At the sight of this Franklin be- 
came excited ; virtuous anger crimsoned his cheek, and 
he was just about to pour forth his indignation against 
the offender, when Madame Helvetius put her little white 
hand to his mouth and compelled him to silence and to 
listen still more. 

" You will not understand me, Annette," continued 
Richard, " what I would say to you, Madame Helvetius 
and Mr. Franklin might unhesitatingly hear. You can 
go and call your father, if you will, I would not object 
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to speak in his presence. I want nothing improper An- 
nette, I only wish .to marry you." 

The girl dropped her head, and made a movement by 
which Richard came only the nearer to her ; there was 
no need for her answer. 

"Well, then!'* continued the young man, " we will 
be married. I will mention it to Mr. Franklin, he will 
speak about it to Madame Helvetius, and both of them 
will arrange it all with your father." 

" Is it really your serious meaning, Richard, that you 
will marry me?" 

"Most certainly! We will set off to America, and 
then you will see that it is the most beautiful country 
in the whole world, dear Annette! Mr. Franklin will 
give us some land, which we will cultivate, and thus 
will we live free and happy. Oh, dear Annette, if you 
were only acquainted with my glorious native land, if 
you only could sec how magnificently the sun rises over 
our forests, you would then say as yearningly as I do, 
the sooner we go to that " enchanting" country the 
better. In comparison with our rivers your Seine and 
Rhone are only miserable little brooks, and you might 
sink your whole city of Paris in our lakes, without per- 
ceiving in the least what had become of it. Only say 
one word Annette, and then before Mr. Franklin leaves 
the house we can have everything settled ! " 

" Are there really such gloriously beautiful things in 
your native country ? " asked the girl, full of an asto- 
nished curiosity, in hearing him speak of lakes in which 
Paris might vanish without leaving a trace behind. 

" Most certainly, Annette ; God knows that I have 
spoken the truth ! " 

" But is there then a duck -pond there like ours at 
Anteuil?" enquired she. 

" How, the duck -pond at Anteuil! " said Richard dis- 
paragingly, " what that little muddy hole, that one 
passes in coming into the place! that sort of ditch 
planted round with sickly trees, and where frogs and 
toads live'" 

" Yes, yes, a duck-pond like this at Auteuil," repeated 
the girl, and gently withdrew herself from Richard's em- 
brace. 

"But, Annette," remonstrated he, "how can you 
think about nothing but this duck -pond ? Certainly you 
have no love for me, and there is some young fellow in 
the village that you like better! " 

" No," returned the girl, " there is not ! But still the 
duck -pond of Auteuil pleases me better than your great 
lakes in which you would so willingly sink the whole of 
Paris, or than your rivers against which the Seine, my 
beloved Seine, the river of my native land, is only an in- 
significant brook! Richard, we will be married, but 
then you must stop at Auteuil! " 

" How ! you encourage me to leave Mr. Franklin, and 
never again to see my native land ? That would be just 
the same as deserting my own flag! anything as impos- 
sible as this you cannot ask from me, Annette ! Only 
consider, that my native land needs all her subjects, 
that England, which has not been able to sujbdue us, 
threatens us without intermission! Good Heavens! what 
would Mr. Franklin say if I should tell him that I was 
not returning to America! I love you, I would very 
gladly give up my life for you if my country did not re- 
quire it. Annette, beloved Annette; there is, after all, 
something higher even than love, and that is duty. You 
on the contrary, — what is there to keep you here ? 
France does not need you; you may leave your country 
without its remarking the loss of one girl whose name 
it perhaps does not know, and who never can be useful 
to her country." 

"You are under a mistake, Richard," replied she, " I 
too love my country, and I should wish that my child- 
ren, if I ever had any, should love it as I do. Duty 
calls you back to America ; my happiness and my peace 
attach me to France. You love your lakes, your rivers, 



your forests; I love the little dock-pond at Auteuil, on 
whose banks I was born. As a child I played by Us 
waters, and every sickly tree, of which you speak so 
contemptuously, was a witness of the happiness of my 
youth. Fare-you-well, Mr. Richard! I must go and 
water my father's sugar -peas, and go and make the 
cheese and cream the milk for Madame Helvetius." 

Annette rose up from the stone-bench, arranged her 
dress a little, and then, evidently disconcerted, went 
with streaming tears into the kitchen-garden, where her 
father had been walking about all the morning with the 
watering-can. 

My dear friend," said Madame Helvetius to Franklin. 
" you are a better citizen than Richard, at least you are 
much more useful and necessary to your country than 
he is ; could you decide wholly to give up your Ameri- 
ca ? Would you be willing to end your days in France, 
near the duck -pond of Auteuil, far from your great ri- 
vers, your immense lakes; your sun which rises over 
the undisturbed forests ? I, for my part, think as An- 
nette does, I prefer lo that new world which you are 
making free the little insignificant duck-pond of Auteuil. 
The story which you told me," added she, " is a most 
charming one, but what do you say to that which we 
have j ust now heard ? " 

Franklin made no reply ; he kissed the hand of the 
lady whom he loved, and then went immediately to Ca- 
banis to consult him on the best means of regulating his 
health during his long voyage. 

A few days afterwards both Richard and himself set 
sail from Havre to America, where, as is well known, 
shortly after his arrival in Philadelphia he was chosen 
Minister of State, and shortly afterwards President. 

Annette neither left France nor the duck-pond of Au- 
teuil. The next year she married one of her neighbour*, 
who took up arms in the year 1798. During tho power 
of Napoleou Annette greatly distinguished herself, and 
in 1812 her husband fell " on the bed of houour," 
highly renowned for his military achievements. 

As regarded Madame Helvetius, she also remained 
steadfast and true in her attachment to Auteuil. She 
always attracted to her the most distinguished men of 
the age, and Turgot, Garat, Destilt-Tracy, and Beroar- 
din St. Pierre, succeeded to Benjamin Franklin. One 
day when Buonaparte, at that time First Consul, was 
walking with her in the garden, she said to him, 
"General, you can have no idea how happy one can be 
on a little plot of ground not above three acres in ex- , 
tent!" , 

That was very true as coming from the lips of a wo- 
man who had refused to marry Franklin, and who out I 
of love to her native land chose to end her days in the 
quiet retirement in which she had -passed thirty happy 
years. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATIXG 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension of thb Enolisu Manufacturing System, i 
by whicn men are woltked up into malefactors. ' 

The Meldrum Family. 

( Contin ued from page 311.) 

THE HISTORY OF ZEALOUS SCATTEROOOD. 

Having got Meldrum into such respectable employ- 
ment, let us now take a somewhat closer view of the 
friends who thus interested themselves on his behalf. 

In the first place, the old preacher, Zealous Scatter- 
good, was, perhaps, unlike any other man of his profes- 
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sion throughout Great Britain. Ho stood alone, both in 
character and position. Though he was a Baptist, yet 
he belonged not to that sect, held no communication 
with any of its ministers. He pursued his way alone, 
and voluntarily sought out the poor and the neglected, 
and became their minister. There was scarcely a part 
of England in which he had not pursued his labours. 
He had been at work amongst the miners of Cornwall, 
and the colliers of Durham ; amongst the clod hoppers 
of Wiltshire, and the stockingers of Nottingham. He 
might be truly called a wanderer and a sojourner, having 
no abiding city here. There were some parts of his 
history that no mortal could penetrate into, but there 
was enough came to the light to shew that he had at 
one time, many years ago, been the happy head of a 
happy family. That family was now all dispersed or 
dead ; he was a solitary pilgrim on the earth. There 
was a flitting, shadow-like character about him. He 
shrunk from the • broad way and the green,' into the nar- 
row paths, the obscurities of life. He avoided the 
wealthy and the proud, and seemed at home only 
amongst the poor, for whom he laboured incessantly, 
subsisting on the meagre pittance of their subscription. 
With tastes of a high and refined order, and having 
read and thought much, yet he never seemed at ease 
amongst the wealthier classes who could better under- 
stand his higher tastes, and estimate his uncommon ac- 
quirements. If he unexpectedly found himself amongst 
them, he became silent, shut up, and as soon as possi- 
ble, stole quietly away. It was only when you could 
get him out into a country walk, or when in his pul- 
pit, or labouring to enlighten the dark minds that only 
too thickly abound everywhere, that he seemed to for- 
get a kind of timidity, a suspicion, an embarrassment, 
and became the man and the valiant Christian. 

More than one of our men of literary fame have come 
across this singular man, in one part or other of the 
country. They have met him with his " Quarles' 
Emblems," his "Milton," or " Herrick" in his hands, 
and have been equally astonished and delighted at the 
beauty of his conversation, and his enthusiastic love 
of nature. One poet has recorded such a meeting in 
rerses, which have fallen into our hands. 

TO ZEALOUS BCATTEHOOOD. 

My friend! — there hare been men 

To whom wo turn again 
After contemplating the present age, 

And long, with vain regret, 

That they were living yet, 
Virtue's high war triumphantly to wage. 

Men, whose renown ^aa built 

Not through resplendent guilt ; 
Not through life's waste, or the abuse of power ; 

Bat by the dauntless real, 

With which, at Truth's appeal, 
They stood, even to the death, in some eventful hour. 

But he who now rtiall dream, 

Because among us seem, * 

No dubious symptoms of a realm's decline, 

Wealth, mad with its excess, 

Mid far-diffused distress, 
And Luxury sapping, where it should refine. 

lie who deems hence shall flow 

The utter overthrow 
Of this most famous, and long happy land, 

Little knows he what lies 

Even beneath his eyes 
Slumbering in forms that round about him stand. 

Little knows he the zeal 

Myriads of spirits feel 
In love, pure principle, and knowledge strong, 

Little knows he what men 

Tread this dear land again 
Whose unambitious hearts invigorate the throng. 



My friend!— I lay with thee 

Beneath the forest tree, 
When spring was shedding her first sweets around ; 

And the bright sky above 

Woke feelings of deep love, 
And thoughts wtiioh soared into the blue profound. 

I lay, and as I heard 

The joyful faith thus stirred, 
Fourcd in warm words from thy experienced breast, 

Such was the buoyant thought 

That in my bosom wrought, 
And rising in its strength, my native land I blest. 

It is easy Xo perceive from these stanzas what topics 
had occupied the rural mtisers, but it is not so easy for 
any one who did not know him, to imagine the zeal and 
eloquent ardour of the old man on such occasions. 
Once out in the fields and woods he was a boy again. 
He actually ran and leapt, and some beautiful scene, 
some flower, as that of the blushing wilding in the early 
spring, would fill him with rapture, till the old Puri- 
tanic leaven of his sectarian education, would make him 
fear lest it were sinful to be so happy. On one occasion, 
wandering in the Peak of Derbyshire, he met with a 
young evangelical clergyman in Dove Dale, and the 
young man struck, as was no wonder, at the venerable 
aspect of the old pilgrim father, and seeing him gazing 
with evident enthusiasm on the different objects in that 
beautiful valley, entered into conversation with him, aud 
was soon as much struck by his literary knowledge, 
his deep religious experience, and his profound love of 
the great and beautiful. The old man and the young 
traversed the whole Dale together, and spent nearly the 
whole day in its caverns, sitting on the green sward be- 
side its clear swift waters, engaged in absorbing talk on 
many topics of the life and the prospects of man; and, 
ever and anon, again starting forward, and noting the 
ever-changing and singular features of the place. To 
such a pitch of enthusiasm did they work themselves by 
these means, that they sung a hymn together in one ca- 
vern, knelt down and prayed together in another, and 
then by mutual agreement returned each to his own 
home, from the conviction that they had filled them- 
selves as full of spiritual and intellectual enjoyment as 
man was capable of, or was good for him. 

Such was old Zealous Scattci good where he had only 
God and nature to stand face to face with, for he knew 
that they arc both charitable, and never misinterpret, 
and never indulge malice under the show of godly zeal. 
With them, and some noble-hearted being in their pre- 
sence, and where the voice of slander could not come, 
there was Zealous Scattcrgqpd bold, open, poetical, and 
wise. But meet him in the city— had this young cler- 
gyman met him there afterwards, he would have seen 
with astonishment— the same old man timidly recognise 
his greeting, and as soon as possible steal away and be- 
gone. 

And how was this ? "What occasioned this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon ? It may be explained, and we have 
it in our power to explain it. Zealous Scattergood in 
the course of a long life had made one lapse in the path 
of strict rectitude— and its consequences pursued him, 
and he knew that they would pursue him to the grave. 
Bitterly had he repented of that one weak act, fervently 
and for years had he prayed the God of mercy and love 
to forgive this one error— and believed that it was for- 
given. God and Christ in his own heart had said to him 
long ago—*' Go thy way and sin no more — thy sin is for- 
given thee." But his fellow men, each of whom had 
been bade — if without sin to cast the first stone— had 
not, like the sinners of old, retired ashamed from the 
presence of the divine judge. Full of sins themselves, 
they had not hesitated a moment, each to fling his stone 
of accusation and injury, but they had continued to fling 
their stones to the last hour, whenever they could meet 
with him. Zealous Scattergood knew that the love and 
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faith-professing world would never cease to pursue him ! 
with its calumny shaped as a righteous scorn, and he 
slunk away from before it, and sought to work amid the 
shadows of the earth where he could at once hide him- 
self, and render them less black. 

Zealous Scattergood was educated for a Baptist mi- 
nister. For many years he was located as the minister 
of a populous country village, and the hamlets around, 
to which he made- his periodical visits. He was married, 
and had a numerous family. The income was meagre 
and did not grow with his famiiv. For some years he 
laboured and struggled on, but the long-continued sick- 
ness of his wife, and the necessity of getting his great 
boys out into trades, pressed on him to a degree that 
became insupportable. He had been compelled to bor- 
row money of one of the members of his congregation — 
who, when ho was least able to pay, came to have press- 
ing need of it himself. Zealous was driven to despair. 
He looked round and pondered all means and prospects 
of help. He saw none. 

At this moment he resolved to look out for a better 
location. He conned the advertisements on the fly 
leaves of their religious magazines, and saw that a pul- 
pit was vacant in a populous town, and thai a call was 
made for ministers to officiate on trial. There was, how- 
, ever, one serious obstacle. The vacancy was in an In- 
dependent congregation— and Zealous was a Baptist. It 
was a terrible temptation. In all points of religious 
faith the two sects were exactly alike, except in some 
particulars regarding the right of baptism. Zealous said 
to himself. " On every great moral and religious point, 
I could preach to them from my heart — and this baptis- 
mal difference — what is it? Ho hung upon the advan- 
tages of the higher salary, the more extended field of 
labour — and the pressure of his necessities, more elo- 
quent than a host of arguments— made him persuade 
himself that he could accept and conscientiously fulfil 
the office. He wavered, and he fell. He wrote to offer 
his services, went on trial, and succeeded. His services 
were declared most satisfactory, and he was formally 
elected by the congregation. 

How it happened that he had obtained credentials of 
recommendation from his own old congregation — how 
they had come to imagine it a Baptist church to which 
Zealous had this call, and how the Independent congre- 
gation in the town had been so uucircumspect as not to 
ascertain that it was a Baptist people from whom Zea- 
lous came, arc points unknown to us, but the fact is cer- 
tain, that by 6ome means these particulars were not 
nicely scrutinized— and that Zealous was installed the 
minister of a large congregation, with a salary triple 
in amount to that on which he had been starving. 

But it was not long before the fatal discovery was 
made. There came a rumour — then came a man, who 
to make sure placed himself just in front of Zealons's 
pulpit during one Sunday morning service— there was a 
closctting with the elders afterwards in the vest rv, and 
never was there such a sudden stir, buzz, and ala'rm. It 
was like the swarming of a bee-hive. The whole con- 
gregation was in a tremour and agitation of astonishment 
and indignation. There were terms flying from mouth 
to mouth of— "Oh! the vile monster— the Judas! the 
impostor! Oh! the abominable hypocrite! the Ananias 
aud Sapphira both in one! the wretch! the demon! the 
brazen serpent of damnation — lying thus before God 
himself. Oh! what perjury and perfidy, and perdition. 
It was the awful, unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Many wondered that the pulpit had not been 
struck by a thunder-bolt as the vile reprobate was in it, 
and the whole chapel and congregation been consumed 
with him. They rushed away out of it at the very 
idea. 

In the mean time poor Zealous had fled before the 
t empe st . He had gone, heaping as many maledictions on 
his own head as all the exasperated congregation had done 



together. He bow seemed to see all the foulness of his 
crime himself. He believed himself lost for ever. He 
loathed and despised himself. Where he hid and whi- 
ther he went, no one knows; but he did not venture 
home. There came the news like a blast of death, and 
it was one. In a very few days Zealous's wtfe wu 
stretched in her coffin; and his family was left utterly 
destitute. 

Zealous could not be very distant from his home, lor 
at this news he entered the village at midnight, and 
flung himself in a paroxysm of grief on his wife's grave. 
A poor woman who was nursing a sick child, and whose 
window overlooked the churchyard, was standing at the 
open casement giving the feverish little creature air, 
when she saw a dark figure come up the churchyard 
path, and looking here and there, at length spring ra- 
pidly forward to the new-made grave of Mrs. Scatter- 
good, and dashing himself down upon it, b<»gin to tear 
his hair, and groan and cry terribly. The woman at 
once comprehended who it was. The night was moon* 
light, though wild and cloudy in the late autumn, and 
the grave was not many yards from her window. She 
described the scene as the most terrible imaginable. 
That the poor man tore up the very earth in hie agony, 
and called, as she said, on both God and Devil to annihi- 
late him. The woman was rivetted by horror to the 
spot, but she gave a wild cry at what she saw and heard, 
and the unhappy man suddenly started to his feet, and 
fled away without once looking back. 

Poor Scattergood was found wandering in the fields 
some miles distant in a state of utter derangement. He 
was a wild maniac, and was fled from with horror by 
those who first saw him, but was afterwards captured, 
and conveyed to the parish workhouse. In this place 
he continued for many months, and. passed from a con* 
dition of furious madness to one of childish imbecility. 
It was only after he had in some degree recovered his 
mind, and an outward degree of serenity, that he con- 
trived to escape, and disappeared for some years. How 
and where he lived during this period is not known. 
When he was again recognised it was in a sea-port town 
in a distant part of the kingdom, where he was labouring 
amongst the lowest poor, as he had ever since continued 
to labour. 

His children had been assisted by some relatives, and 
both sons and daughters were now in good though hum- 
ble situations earning their livelihood. For Zealous him- 
self he had repented in dust and ashes. He had truly 
passed through the fiery furnace of affliction and self- 
condemnation, and he felt now that he was forgiven in 
heaven, but that he never should be on earth. He knew 
that the one evil hour of his life would embitter the 
whole of his existence — that the fame of that deed 
would follow him to the ends of the earth ; and he re- 
solved to bear as a just punishment all the evils that it 
could bring him, and go on labouring for those who had 
none else to help them, so long as he should continue on 
earth. His cheeks were become thin and colourless, 
his eyes dim and deep set, and his hair as white as 
snow. 

And he had not been deceived in the amount of per- 
secution he was doomed to suffer* He had fixed 
himself down in various neglected spots, and was be- 
ginning to draw the moral chaos into some degree of 
light and order, to disentangle the elements of truth 
and virtue, from those of crime and gross sensualism, 
when some accident was sure to arrest him in his labour, 
and drive him forth with ignominy. Some stranger re- 
cognised him, and gave hi* account of him ; some let- 
ter, arrived to put the people on their guard. The doers 
and writers of these things thought they did God ser- 
vice. They took no time or pains to ascertain whether 
the frail brother had not suffered, and been baptized in 
affliction to genuine repentance, and newness of life. 
With them he was a hypocrite and an impostor, and it 
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wad a work of virtue to unmask and cha.su him forth. 
God saw and approved of all his humble contrileness, 
and his work of love, but mau saw only, and would 
see only, a minister of hypocrisy and deceit, doing the 
works of God for a bit of bread. It was in vain that 
lie appealed to those works which he did, and the life 
which 4ie led. Thoy never stood a moment against the 
breath of calumny — those who had seen him and known 
hiuo for years progress—shrunk from him, and gave him 
up. 

Once did the old man imagine that he had found a 
firm hold of true hearts, and a harbour for life. An 
aged and worthy pair in a stern wild region of York- 
shire, had built a chapel, and given a salary for a minis- 
ter. This office Zealous had succeeded in obtaining. 
Here all was to his taste, a simple people, a wild country, 
whose bold features seized on his imagination, and 
soothed his mind ; aud the old worthy couple growing 
daily more attached to him, and putting the deepest trust 
in him. For twelve months had he continued here : the 
old people congratulated themselves on the acquisition 
of such a friend, aud Zealous not only taught well from 
the pulpit, but taught the children in the chapel, which 
he made a school of in the week. The neighbourhood 
was rapidly improving — but here even penetrated the 
eye of the slanderous enemy. Some one, on a journey 
of business, hearing in a neighbouring manufacturing 
town, of the labours and success of the minister, thought 
he recognised who it ^vas, — came over — and found it 
even so. 

Even here all that Zealous had done, availed nothing. 
Many a time had he thought of opening his past life, and 
shewing his own fatal error to his aged patrons — but the 
misery of the subject had prevented him. Now the 
enemy did it for him, and effectually. There was a 
cloud on the faces of his friends the next time that he 
saw them ; they upbraided him with deceiving them — 
and demanded the keys of his cottage and the chapel. 

Zealous resigned them on the instant, but it was with 
a pang, lie explained with tears, and words instinct 
with repentauce, his whole history, but it was too late. 
He had again lost a home, a people, and friends, such 
as he did not hope to meet with again. 

Some time afterwards he was found by one of the few 
of those who had known him before, and who gave him 
credit for being all that he was, in a rude hamlet amongst 
the hills of Durham. It was in the midst of a collier 
population. He had again drawn round him a poor but 
zealous congregation, and was living like an old prophet 
in a sort of chamber on the wall. 

At the end of a close court of houses, you ascended 
by a ladder to. his abode, and proceeding round to tho 
other side of the dwelling, where the entrance was, it 
was found that the ground there was the height of the 
second story, and that the old man's cottage faced into 
a garden, which was bounded by high, wild uplands. 
Here in one little room the old man lived. There were bis 
"Quarles," his "Milton," his "flerrick," and his bed. 
On a line in the garden hung his old thread-bare suit of 
black, which had been rubbed with some liquid which 
the poor know, as a refresher to the dye, aud it was now 
sweetening in the hill breezes. 

Here the old man spoke as feelingly as ever, of the beau- 
tie* of the surrounding country which he had traversed in al I 
directions, and offered to traverse again with his friend, of 
their favourite authors, and his labours for the people. 
But 60on after this, he was ejected by the old causes from 
this obscure retreat, and, wearied of the country, he 
had made a long flight southward, and had been some 
time labouring where we have found him in London. 

But even here, he could not have maintained his 
ground, except for one stout little heart, that of Nancy 
Tulloch. The old story had reached her in this court, 
and he would have had to march forth, had not this 
courageous little woman, bade the people look at 



I what Zealous Scattergood had done, and not listen to his 
enemies of what he had done somewhere, some forty 

1 years before. She asked who amongst them there was, 
who, at some moment of their life, had not done what 
they repented of, and who amongst them could point to 
a constant life of labour and care for others? Where* 
could they look for a mau who would instruct and 
comfort them, and educate their children like Zealous 
Scattergood? Were there not times and seasons of dif- 
ficulty in which they had to look back for their deli- 
verance to his disinterested aud indefatigable kindness ? 
The tide of feeling was turned into the channels of 
charity and gratitude. Their memories were awoke to 
acts of sympathy and zeal, which cast out and made 
in nocuous the venom of slander. The crisis was passed, 
a triumph was achieved, aud Zealous Scattergood had 
at length found real friends and a resting-place. 



(To be continued.) 



A PEACE OFFERING. 

A voice went forth from the Treasury-bench, 

In St. Stephen's thrice trumpeted hall, 
And it cried " Give mc armies, our rights to entrench, 

" Give me cannon, and powder and ball. 

"Foul war I'll uphold as my sovereign's might, — 
" As the ' permanent ' weal of the state ; 

" And the throne shall be bristled with bayonets bright, 
"To be militant is to be great. 

" Then call forth the legions from mountain and glen, 
" From the shires of the midland and shore; — 

*' A hundred thousand of fighting men, 
" And thirteen thousand more." 

That voice was the voice of my lord the Premier, 

As he stood in the halo of power, 
Sustained by the presence and many a cheer 

Of his partizau-friends of the hour. 

Then an old man, grey with years aud care, 

Uplifted his hands to implore ; 
And ho cried to the minister " Spare, spare ! 

" The thirteen thousand more. 

" covet not horrors in man's checquered life 
" Which appal both the tongue and the pen; 

" Be content to submit to the deadly strife 
" One hundred thousand men." 

Then the voice of the minister clamoured again, 
E'en more loud than it clamoured before — 

" I demand a hundred thousand men, 
" And thirteen thousand more." 

St. Stephen — a martyr to blood-thirsty foes, 

Looked down from his haven of rest; 
And he pointed the member who sat for Montrose, 

To the peace-makers' home with the blest. 

Heaven teach us the hearts of mankind to endear, 

And to lessen the sum of our woes! 
May Heaven be judge 'twixt the noble Premier, 

And the member who sits for Montrose! 



May 3rd, 1848. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 

No. IV. 

samuel bamfoed. 

By Dh. Smiles. 

Samuel Bamford, the handloom weaver of Lanca- 
shire, is a true specimen of the poet of the working 
class. Into his heart the sacred fire of poetry has de- 
scended, and the music of his lyre is not the less sweet 
an utterance that his mind has been tempered, and his 
affections tried by severe persecution and suffering. 
Nor has stern poverty, -which, for many of the best years 
of his life, condemned him to work hard and fare 
meanly, in any wise served to close his eyes or ears to 
the beauties and melodies of nature, whose spirit-whis 
pers have spoken eloquently to his soul on the moun- 
tain side, and in his home- valley ; and which have often 
found for themselves beautiful and cheerful echoes in 
his songs and lyrics. 

Bamford is a Lancashire man, born and bred — an in- 
heritor of that sturdy spirit of independence, which the 
indomitable old Saxons carried with them into the 
forests and morasses of South Lancashire, when driven 
thither before the superior discipline and prow- 
ess of the mailed Norman men-at-arms — a spirit 
which they have retained among them down to the pre- 
sent day, to do many a stout battle yet for liberty and 
right. The inhabitants of the South-western districts 
of Lancashire are a robust, manly, industrious, shrewd, 
and hard-headed race of people. They have peculiar 
physical characteristics, and their moral features corres- 
pond. They inhabit a rugged and naturally barren dis- 
trict ; deemed unworthy of being taken possession of 
by the followers of the Norman William, who, having 
possessed themselves of the rich pasture lands of the 
low country, drove their former occupiers into the mo- 
rasses of the interior, and the forests of Pendle and 
Rossendale. The conquerors then built fortresses at the 
entrances of all the valleys commanding the "wild" 
district, at the mouths of the Kibble, the Lune, and the 
Mersey,— the ruins of which are still to be seen; and 
thus they hemmed in the Saxon foresters who would not 
consent to give up their independence. It was long in- 
deed before their resistance to the Norman authoi iiy en- 
tirely ceased ; and in all great popular movements, even 
down to our own day, the men of these districts have 
always been among the foremost. In the civil wars of the 
Stuarts — more especially during the ' Great Rebellion' 
against tyrannic wrong in Charles the First's time, — 
the inhabitants of the Lancashire forests were almost to a 
man on the side of the Parliament ; and the first open 
encounter, in which blood was shed, took place at Man- 
chester—then, as now, the great metropolis of the dis- 
trict. Bradshaw, President of the Council of the Com- 
monwealth, one of the purest of the great public men 
of that period, was born in the forest of Rossendale, in 
the midst of a bold and freedom -loving population, and 
in a district calculated to develope all the republican 
tendencies of his nature. Indeed, the resistance which 
the people of that district have always offered to the as- 
cendant aristocratic power, may be regarded as part of 
the same inveterate struggle between Norman and Saxon 
which formerly ravaged the country. And to this day, 
it still is, in some measure, a struggle of races as well as 
of classes. The institutions of the Conqueror have never 
been heartily recognised ; the Church which it offered 
has always been rejected : almost the whole population 
being even now, extreme Dissenters, vehemently opposed 
to " Church and State." The recent Anti Corn-Law agita- 
tion, which originated with and was virtually carried by 
the men of Lancashire, was a striking instance of the 
hereditary resistance offered even to this day, by the 



men of Saxon descent, to the institutions of the con- 
querors. 

In such a district, and amid such a people, -**» 
Samuel Bamford born. Though sprung from poor and 
hard-working parents, we find in one of his books, pre- 
sently to be mentioned, that he claims gentle bloojl ; the 
elder branch of the lords of Bamford, from whom oar 
hero is descended, having lost his lands by rebellion against 
the king during the civil wars, while the loyal younger 
brother, at the Restoration, obtained possession of the 
estate. The bin h -place of the subject of our sketch, 
was the town or village of Middlcton, near Manchester, 
-where he" first saw the light, in February, 1788. His 
parents were poor, but respectable, and were deeply 
imbued with religious feelings, belonging to the then 
new sect which followed John Wesley. His mother, like 
the mothers of most men of strength of character 
and intellect, was a remarkable woman — and to a strong 
mind, in her were united a great tenderness and deli- 
cacy of feeling, which caused her not less to sympathize 
with others in distress, than to be sensitive of wrongs 
received by herself and her family from proud and un- 
feeling relations. The father, having succeeded in ob- 
tiining a situation in the Manchester workhouse, the 
family removed thither ; but small-pox and fever sud- 
denly fell upon them, and in a very short time, two of 
the children were carried off by the one, and Bamford 's 
mother and uncle by the other. 

His father, having contracted asecond marriage, which 
turned out most unhappily for the children, they were 
shortly after sent out into the world to make their way 
as they could, " shorn to the very quick." Samuel had, 
however, by this time, — about his tenth year, — acquired 
the art of reading, and already become *a devourer 
of such books as he could lay his hands on. The school 
education which he had obtained was very scanty, but it 
was sufficient for his purpose then. Heread all sorts of ro- 
mantic legends and ballads^ varied by Wesley's Hymns, 
and Hopkins and Sternhold's Psalms on Sundays. An 
old cobbler, whose acquaintance he made, taught him 
tunes to such ballads, as " Robin Hood," and "Chevy 
Chace;" apd also excited his wonder, by remarkable 
ghost stories, and accounts of fairies, witches, and won- 
derful apparitions, in all of which— like most of the 
Lancashire peasantry of that day — he was a pious be- 
liever. 

Bamford, after leaving his father's home at this early 
age, was taken to reside with an uncle and aunt at Mid- 
dlcton, where the monotony of the bobbin-wheel ard 
the loom soon cast a shade over his buoyant spirits. A 
merely mechanical, gin-horse employment, as was that 
now before him, was intolerable to his mind ; and he 
seized the opportunity of every piece of out-of-doors 
drudgery which presented itself, to escape from his hated 
employment*. 

Amongst other things of this sort, it was his place to 
fetch the family's milk from a distance, and, had not his 
thoughts been with scenes and companions he had left, 
it might have seemed an omen of good, when a little 
fair girl,— an orphan, like himself (for such in reality 
he was) appeared at his uncle's house, charged with the 
task of shewing him the way. She was just a peeping 
bud of a child, and he a hale, swipper boy of her own 
age ; and somehow it happened that whenever after, he 
went to fetch the milk, though he did not require to be 
shewn the way, the little girl would be sure to be found 
on the road, when she would take up her pitcher and 
with looks of undisguised pleasure would accompany 
him. On these occasions she would endeavour to enter- 
tain him with her innocent notions about school tasks, 
and play-things, and fine new clothes ; her parents she 
never knew; whilst he would narrate what to her were 
marvellous accounts of the great house he had left, and 
of his play-mates, and the books he had read, and of 
his father, to whom his saddened thoughts often re- 
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verted, and of his dead mother, and his good uncle, un- 
til her eyes, like his, would be moistened with tears ; 
and thus, they spent many sadly happy hours of 
their sweet morning time, she becoming to him an al- 
ways welcome companion, but for the present, nothing 
more, and he becoming to her, the only object of plea- 
surable* association she had in the world. 

The relations with whom he Jived, were, like his pa- 
rents, of the Methodist persuasion. They regularly at- 
tended chapel and class ; and were frequently visited by 
the ministers on the circuit. Jonathan Barker, a first- 
rate preacher, was one of the favourites. Jabez Bun- 
ting, then a very young preacher, excited great expec- 
tations, but when in the pulpit, he had a most unseemly 
way of winking both eye-lids at once, like two shut- 
ters, which caused some mirth and much observation 
amongst the youngsters as to the cause of it. John Gaul- 
ter was always heard with pleasure, both in the pulpit, 
and out of it. He imparted an interest to whatever he 
said, by introducing anecdotes, short narratives, and 
other apt illustrations of his subjects ; and if it became 
of an affecting turn, as it was almost sure to do, the good 
man and his congregation generally came to a pause 
amid tears. Ha and Mr. Barker, had no slight influence 
on the feelings, convictions, and opinions, of Bamford, 
in his after years. 

The Sunday school connected with this place of wor- 
ship, Bamford, of course, had to attend with the other 
members of the family. He now at first made one of 
the Bible class, and was probably a better reader than 
any person about the place except the preacher. The 
only things they could teach him were writing and arith- 
metic, and as he felt his want, particularly of writing, 
and was anxious to get on, he was soon placed at a desk, 
and after a copy or two of " hooks and V he began 
to write " joyut hand," as it was termed in the homely 

Ehrase of his instructor ; and from that time he made 
is own way. 

Meanwhile time passed, and Bamford was promoted 
from the bobbin-wheel to the loom, where he turned 
out a good and ready weaver. He became more recon- 
ciled to his condition, and, as if to vary its sameness, 
love, which is seldom absent where the spirit of poetry 
is present (and he was imbued with that) now made 
approaches in an nnmistakeable form, and to him proved 
an angel both of light and of darkness. More than one 
tender acquaintance was formed in succession, and the 
romantic susceptibility of his temperament seldom per- 
mitted him to remain uninfluenced by some 

" Cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

But this sort of life could not be continued without lead- 
ing to temptations which require the guardianship of 
better angels than Bamford had the grace to invoke. 
The usual consequences followed, and regret and deep 
humiliation were the dregs at the bottom of his cup of 
sweetness. 

The evil example also, and conversation of reckless 
acquaintances, corrupted his better nature, and a wild 
and perilous course of life ensued. Feeling but little 
satisfaction at home, he resolved to seek it in far other 
scenes abroad. In the nineteenth year of his age, he 
entered into an engagement with a large ship-owner at 
Shields, and went on board his brig the Eneas, engaged 
in the coasting trade betwixt Shields and London. A 
storm of three days was the first particular circumstance 
that welcomed him to the ocean. Many vessels were 
lost in that storm, and though the old sailors on 
board said nothing to him, and but little to each other, 
he could not but remark the expressive looks they inter- 
changed. He remained some time with this vessel, and 
made a number of voyages coastwise, but the almost ir- 
responsible power of the captain, and his capricious use 
of it, disgusted Bamford, as it was sure to do, with his 
situation and with the sea service in general; and he 



embraced an opportunity of leaving the ship at London, 
and set out on foot to walk the journey homewards into 
Lancashire. At St. Alban's he was stopped and ques- 
tioned by a press-gang, and escaped only by an exercise 
of his presence of mind, and the fortunate circumstance 
that the commander of the party could not read writing. 
Bamford reached home a more thoughtful man than 
he went. He now obtained a situation in a warehouse 
at Manchester, and having, at times, considerable lei- 
sure, he resumed his habits of reading. " Cobbett's Re- 
gister" was now amongst the proseworks which he read 
with avidity, and those of Shakespere and Burns were 
the chief poetical ones, — the latter being his especial fa- 
vourite. He was now, if possible, more embued with 
romance than ever, and when not at his place in the 
warehouse he lost no opportunity of seeking out 

" Fresh woods and pastures new." 

Manchester and its suburbs were not then what they are 
now. The heights of Cheetwood were rural knolls, with 
quiet dells, out in the country. Cromsal, with its undu- 
lating pastures and gentle slopes, was interlaced with 
meadow and field walks, where one might have " wan- 
dered many a day," without being disturbed by unwel- 
come observation. Broughton, with its old Roman 
Causey, its Giant-stone, and its woodlands, offered a 
complete labyrinth of bye-paths, shady lanes, and quaint 
cottages, with vines, and rose-bushes, and creepers trail- 
ing down from the thatch, — to say nothing of those de- 
lightful domestic attractions which are always found in 
cottages which are happy, and in gardens that arc like 
Paradise. Love and poetry were thus again Bamford'* 
Elysium, and peril and self-upbraiding were the cost of 
his unreflecting enjoyments; until he at last resolved to 
sever himself entirely from his adored " vanities of va- 
nity." He accordingly wisely, though far too late, be- 
stowed his hand on that orphan above noticed, who 
had long had his best affections and his entire esteem, 
and with her he completed that union which neither 
party has ever since had cause to regret. 

We now come to the middle life of Bamford, during 
which he took a prominent part in the stirring political 
movements of his time, some thirty years ago. This 
portion of his life is to be found detailed in a remark- 
ably graphic and deeply interesting book which he has 
published, and by which he is chiefly known beyond the 
range of his own district, entitled " Passages in the 
Life of a Radical." This is truly a remarkable book — 
written with great force and brilliancy — teeming with 
exquisitely poetic descriptions of rural scenery and the 
beautiful in nature — wonderful in its delineations of cha- 
racter, and its descriptions of persons, hit off, like 
Retsch's outlines, almost at a stroke, — in other parts, 
shrewd, homely, and humourous, — and again, earnest, 
emphatic, and truly eloquent, in the advocacy of the 
best means of elevating the condition of the great body 
of workmen to whom the author naturally belongs. But 
the chief value of the book, in our estimation, is in that 
it is a true and faithful history of a deeply eventful pe- 
riod in the political life of England — not as regards the 
heads of parties and the leaders of factions — but as re- 
gards the masses of the industrious people, and pourtrayed 
by a leading actor in the stirring events which he de- 
scribes. We have had many lives of Pitt, and lives of 
Canning, and lives of this, that, and the other party 
leader, but the humble political life of Samuel Bamford, 
modestly entitled " Passages in the Life of a Radical," 
gives a truer insight into the life and political condition 
of the English people in recent times, than all the lives 
of political leaders that we know of put together. 

Bamford begins his political life with the introduction 
of the Corn Bill in 1815, — one of the first fruits of that 
long series of victories and havoc, which covered Bri- 
tain with " glory," the aristocracy with stars and rib- 
bons, and the people with taxes. Waterloo had just 
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bocn fought; the banded kings of Europe had hunted 
Napoleon from his throne; and the " legitimate" proprie- 
tors of the human species iu England proposed at once 
to celebrate their triumph by the enactment of a Com 
Law. Biota took place in most of the large towns — in 
Loudon and Westminster, Bridport, Bury, Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne, Glasgow, Dundee, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Walsall, Preston, and numerous other places. The pub- 
lic mi lid was deeply excited, and organized political 
agitation commenced. Cobbett's writings were exten- 
sively read among the working classes, and he directed 
their attention to the main cause of the then misgovern- 
ment, in the corruption of Parliament and the insufficient 
representation of the people. Hampden clubs were 
formed in the towns, villages, and districts of the 
country, which gathered around them the leading active 
spirits of the time. One of these clubs was established 
at Middleton, in 1816, of which Samuel Bamford, by 
reason of his knowledge of reading and writing, was 
chosen Secretary. Religious services were connected 
with the political discussions of the members ; and the 
influence of the clubs extended over almost the entire 
working population. Meetings of delegates from various 
parts of Lancashire took place, and the organization of 
the movement rapidly spread. Some members of the 
clubs went out as missionaries, Bamford frequently be- 
ing thus sent to roine the inactive in remote parts. 
When these Hampden Clubs had been sufficiently ex- 
tended over the country, a general meeting of delegates 
was summoned to be held in London, under the presidency 
of Sir Francis Burdctt, about the beginning of the year 
1817. Bamford attended as a representative of the Mid 
dleton Club, and while in London had interviews with 
most of the leading " Reformers'," graphic descriptions 
of many of which are given in his " Passages." Those 
of Hunt and Burdctt are capitally hit off. Bamford 
again returned to Middleton, with a report of his mis- 
sion; but by this time the alarm of the Government was 
excited, and the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
Then followed the infatuated " Blanket expedition," to 
which Bamford was always opposed: still worse, de- 
structive physical force projects were recommended ; the 
usual consequences followed — public meetings were put 
down, and secret ones commenced; spies went among 
the people, blowing tho embers of rebellion ; apprehen- 
sions of the suspected followed, and Bamford, among 
others, was arrested on suspicion of high treason, car- 
ried across the Manchester " bridge of tears," and im- 
prisoned in the New Bailey. Nothing can be more in- 
teresting than Bamford' s desciiption of his wanderings 
in company with his odd friend " Doctor Hcalcy," 
aarohg the moors and morasses of the wild districts of 
South Lancashire, in their attempts to evade apprehen- 
sion, and of their after confinement and adventures in 
the New Bailey. There is a wonderful mixture of pathos 
and broad humour, poetry and fun, sense and nonsense, 
in these descriptions, from which, we regret, our limited 
space docs not afford us room to extract. .We cannot, 
however, resist the temptation to give the author's por- 
trait of himself, his wife, and family, at this period. Of 
himself — 

" Behold him then. A young man, twenty-nine years of a^e ; 
five feet ten inches in height; with long well-formed limbs, 
short body, very upright carriage, free motion, and nctive and 
lithe, rather than strong. Ilis hair Is of a deep dun colour ; 
coarse, straight, and flakcy ; his complexion a swarthy pale ; 
hi* eyes grey, lively, and observant ; his features strongly de- 
fined and irregular, like a mass of rough and smooth matter*, 
which, baring been thrown into a heap, had found their own 
subsidence, and presented as it were by accident, a profile of 
rude good nature, with some intelligence. His mouth is small ; 
his lips a little prominent; his teeth white and well set; his 
nose rather snobby; his cheeks somewhat high ; and his fore- 
head deep and rather heavy about the eyes." 

The last time we saw Bamford, the " deep dun" hair 



lnd become a sober grey, and wrinkles had begun to shew 
themselves about the corners of the eyes and the mouth. 
But there was the same manly upright gait, the samp 
open countenance aud generous frankness of demean- 
our, which at once won our heart. 

( To be continued. J * 



THE SONGS OF ZION. 
Bi William Kennedy. 

" Wottldbt thou hear the wondrous strain — 

(Spirits to my spirit said) 
Glory once of Salem's fane, 
By the hero-minstrel led ? 
Heavenly strain, the pride of days 
Joyous with Jehovah's praise! 
WouhTst thou hear it, softly waking 

On the breast of silence sweet ; 
Or, like mellow thunder, breaking 
Over Horeb's honoured seat ?" — 
Ere my spirit could reply, 

Evening winds, with solemn swell, — 
Mourning voices— floated by, 
Sad, as breaking heart's farewell. 

" Fain would I that music hear — 

Wonder of a wondrous time — 
To the faithful Hebrew dear, 
Pining in an alien clime ! 
Bid the silver trumpets sound, 
Prelude to a theme profound — 
Baise the song of Zion's host — 
Choral army — Salem's boast ! " 
As my spirit made reply, 

Wildly rose and faintly fell 
Of the winds the melody — 
Like a death-doomed city's knell. 

" J^ook on widowed Zion — shorn 

Of Mr beauty — Jacob's race 
Finger-marks for Gentile scorn — 

lie ft of an abiding-place ! — 
'Midst her monumental heaps, 
Palcstina prostrate weeps; 
Darkly o'er the pleasant land, 

Desolation spreads its pall — 
Would'st thou now the strain command 
Dear to Salem's festival ?" 

Thus the spirits spake — to paining 

Thrilled their accents — such the cry 
Heard in Rama — Rachel plaining 
Where her slaughtered children lie. 

Altered was my spirit's mood, 
By this sorrowful rebuke — 
Pilgrim wan, in solitude, 

Forth it flew o'er Kedron's brook — 
Soared to Olivet, and scanned 
Zion's hill and Israel's land ; 
Ruin crowned the mountain bare, 
Ruin triumphed everywhere ! 

Grief oppressed, and lonely, lonely — 
"Wake vour funeral wail!" I said 
" Winds of* night !— -such music only 
Suits this empire of the dead !" 
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SERVANTS AND SERVITUDE. 

By James Brat.. 

The condition and position of servants, and the in- 
fluence exercised by them on society at large, have sel- 
dom been considered inviting themes, except to the car- 
icaturist, the novelist or the comedian. A passing re- 
mark on their vices nnd their follies, an ironical account 
of their peeping, prying, and lis'ening peculiarities, of 
how high life was enactor! below stairs, with a flourish 
of language, to shew how all arc under the influence of 
the same evil genius, is all that can be gathered from 
the literature of the day, respecting them — which re- 
mark will apply equally to that of the days that are 
past, of the truth of which, the writings of Swift and 
Mandevillc, bear imperishable records. From all this, 
we might imagine, that there are certain striking pecu- 
liarities annexed to their character, and inherently con- 
! nected with their condition, which form altogether so 
large an ingredient of their compound nature, that, they 
are placed out of the pale of the community, and form 
! of themselves, a class so distinct, that to society, they 
are totally irreclaimable. Differing considerably from 
our aristocratic writers, in my estimate of their cha- 
racter, and considering that the influence exercised by 
them on society is great, arising as much from their 
numbers as from their position ; it will not, I trust, be 
deemed too presumptuous in me to attempt, in this short 
essay, to clear away the film that blinds the mass of so- 
ciety, to this particular portion of it. 

Like all institutions in vogue, and in connection with 
the aristocratic classes of this country, we must seek 
for its origin in the rude and semi-barbarian ages, and 
in connection with the feudal system. To that period 
when the villain of tho feudal baron, bore on his collar 

I of iron an inscription that proved him to be the born 

I thrall of , and when he was considered part 

and parcel of the estate, when in fact, the most degrad- 
ing system of domestic slavery formed part of our na- 
tional institutions, to that must we refer, and from that 

! trace the origin, and delineate the progress of the pre- 
sent system. It is suflicicut, however, for my present 
ptirpose to observe, (without detailing the ameliorations 
in the condition, which the spirit of the times has 
rendered necessary from that period to now) that, what 
the serf of Xhe feudal baron of tho twelfth century tms, 
the servant of modern days is, in the eyes and estimation 
of our aristocratic lords and ladies, in which latter term 
falls to be included), all who from their aristocratic con- 
nections or wealth, whether derivable from the'loom 
and spinning jenny, from merchandize, or distillation, 

I or any of those speculations, in which immense capitals 
are embarked and to whom our term of merchant prin- 
ces is applicable, are enabled to add to their dignity by 
a retinue of retainers. Between them and their retain- 
ers there exists no fellow feeling, the ties of our com- 
mon brotherhood are snapped asunder, and between 
them, a wide and startling gap intervenes — implicit 
obedience to commands, and a submissive, respectful 
demeanour on the one haud, is repaid by commands 
(given in the most imperative tone) to perform the most 
degrading offices, and by a contemptuous haughty de- 
meanour on the other hand. In the servant the native 
dignity of our nature is for the time broken or crushed ; 
in the master, the worst passion of our nature is exhi- 
bited in all its hideous deformity. The spirit that dic- 
tated the expression, — " I am the porcelain, you are 
only the common clay," is not confined to the original 
speaker, but with few exceptions, is very generally par- 
ticipated in. It is not, however, solely by the aristocratic 
class, that the scivaut is treated with such contumely, 
the fault is largely participated in, by the middle and 
working classes. The feelings of the English people 



are essentially aristocratic, it pervades every rank and 
condition in society. What can be said in extenuation of 
the order that till recently stared us in the face, on en- 
tering Kensington Gardens—the most damning evidence 
of the debasement of the lower orders in this country ; 
and that expressed as much as anything chc to which 
we can allude, that the people were the slaves of an 
aristocracy — " No Dogs or Livery Servants admitted." 
Was it not a positive insult to every Englishman, an oat- 
rage on our national feelings. A fellow man of good 
character, a necessary conclusion from his being in a 
situation, placed on a par with the canine race, putting 
out of the question the prohibition to his entrance. Talk 
not of the debasement of the Northern States of North 
America, in allotting to the black his portion of the sa- 
cred edifice, whilst we ourselves commit an offence, as 
immoral, as opposed to every dictate of humanity and 
religion. 

It is not above four years since, a chapel of ease, at- 
tached to the Established Church, had a notice printed 
outside the doors, that " No Livery Servants were ad- 
mitted." God forbid that I should defend it, in Ame- 
rica, but lot us equally expose the errors of ourselves. 
Could we wonder if we found a servant the most degra- 
ded of men, when every exertion is used, every appli- 
ance introduced, to degrade him in tho eyes of his fel- 
low men. Look again, at the livery, as much the 
"Badge of Slavery" of the nineteenth century, as the 
collar of iron vras in the palmiest days of the feudal 
system. The day may come, however, when it will be 
the only distinction, between the aristocracy and the 
masses. They, themselves, may wear the party-coloured 
cloth, with the arms of their ancestors emblazoned on 
their breast, a befitting memorial of the change, that 
civilization and enlightenment will introduce. Can we 
point to anything more likely to debase the character of a 
class, than placing a bar to their reception, in any gen- 
teel society. What inducement is there for a servant to 
spend his earnings or spare time apart from the public 
house, whilst the grade of which he is a member, is 
under the ban, a virtual interdict existing against his 
reception into society- at large, even by those who oc- 
cupy a position, but one remove from his. And can we 
hide from ourselves the glaring fact, that much, very 
much of the ignorance that prevails amongst this class, 
is to be placed to the debtor account of the aristocracy. 
If in public they are afraid to avow it, in private, they 
tremble at the idea of education and enlightenment) 
throwing its holy and purifying influence among them — 
it is the ignorance alone that exists among the majority 
of this class, that makes them the slaves of the domi- 
nant class. It will be found on enquiry, that the majo- 
rity of servants, who are in any way instructed, have 
received that little, at an eleemosynary school, of course 
under the patronage of the aristocracy. The so-called 
national schools, form an easy exemplification of my 
ideas. In these, instances frequently occur of children 
of bo tli sexes continuing three and four years, and 
leaving without even a common knowledge of the ru- 
diments of instruction —should such a glaring injus- 
tice be brought under the notice of its patrons, a lord, 
or esquire, may be even some right rev. member of tho 
prelacy, or a rev. sir, the answer is one that stamps the 
system as a paltry, despicable attempt to retard the pro- 
gress of knowledge, holding out false hopes to a needy 
parent, blasting in the bud all the hopes and happy 
future they had pictured to themselves, of the future 
excellence and prosperity of their child, who, under the 
influence of knowledge they had hoped to see emanci- 
pated from the trammels that surround themselves. 
Name to one of these lordly patrons, the defective con- 
dition of a child, and you will have for answer, — 

" Oh ! what docs he want with all that nonsense, 
teach him to work, to get his living — you dont want to 
make a fine gentleman of him, do you ?" 
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Is it to be wondered at then, that the servants as a 
class, are ignorant, and consequently more open to at- 
tacks from without, and yet, now few of their body 
ever figure in the criminal calender, compared (more 
especially) with the class whose inferiors they are more 
immediately considered. 

The present organization of society requires a class 
of this description, then why should they be spumed. 
Their faults have been paraded about and exposed, and 
on the defection of one the whole are slurred. What 
would our aristocratic class think if we judged them 
(as a whole) by a Newcastle, a Winchelsea, or a Wel- 
lington, or by shoplifting lords and ladies. They have 
their faults, I pronounce them not infallible, but many 
intimately connected with their condition. Their cha- 
racter may be considered as moulded from the circum- 
stances that surround them, although I by no means 
agree to that principle as a rule — their social degrada- 
tion arises from their position, whilst every other class 
forms " Unions" of defence, they are debarred there- 
from — compelled to put up with the greatest injustice, 
insulted, wronged, and trampled upon — they are com- 
pelled to swallow all. Should one dare resent the in- 
sult, his character is gone, the public papers record his 
offence, and re-iterate in our ears — his master or- 
dered him to do this and the other. The very word 
smacks of intolerance and degradation. The state of 
our laws, imposes this silence on them, for should they 
think proper to defend themselves against a false accusa- 
tion, they are discharged forthwith — another situation 
offers — and the employer alias master, refuses to give a 
character, and the poor servant, deprived of the means 
of obtaining a livelihood, cannot compel him, nor is he 
at liberty to recover damages in a court of justice fur the 
injury and injustice, he suffers. No care and attention is 
paid to their comfort and well-being. Visit the " Servant's 
Hall," in what is considered the best families — a table, 
two forms, fender, fire-irons, furnish it complete ; no 
curtains, no chairs, destitute even of those little appli- 
ances, and trifling requirements, that are to be found in 
the lowleist cottage and contribute to render a home all 
that is sacred, all that is dear. It too often happens in 
conjunction with the hall, that a sleeping apartment for 
men servants is made, without fire plrtce or windows— a 
low, dark, miserable hovel, causing frequent illness 
and even death. 

The servant has no time that he can call his own, his 
nights and day 8 are a continued round of toil, and worn out 
and exhausted, he is ordered here and there without feeling 
or regard. Nothing whatever is done to promote the health 
and morality of servants, no books allotted them, where- 
with to pass away the hour of occasional inaction and 
which consequently brings evil in its train — cards and 
other games of chance are introduced, the effects of which 
in too manv cases, it is easier to imagine than describe. 
This description will not apply to the higher class of 
servants, housekeepers, and butlers, lady's maids, etc., 
who are generally provided with all the comforts of a 
home, though towards them the same haughty de- 
meanour is visible. 

The condition of the more mental female servants, is 
also a subject of complaint, as, except in the largest fa- 
milies, no other rooms are allotted to them, than the 
servants' -hall, shared with them by the male sen-ants. 
This intermingling of the sexes cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, knowing, as we do, the results that too often 
arise therefrom ; they are also exposed to those allure- 
ments that are too often the only study of the young 
hot-headed scions of the families, and gulled and be- 
wildered by their promises, the brightest ornament of a 
family, upon the cheek of whom the mother's tear has 
dropped at parting, at the same time offering a prayer 
to God to preserve her daughter from the temptations 
that may beset her path, is lost, and perhaps, for ever, 
from the path of virtue and of peace. Such then is their 



condition; a class degraded as regards position, but 
famed for their honesty and worth, aud in every way 
worthy of our attention, esteem, and support. It is gra- 
tifying, however, to be able to record a few tokens of 
their worth, and turn from the picture I have depicted 
to one more pleasing. Much of the happiness of fami- 
lies depends on their servants; from the earliest infancy, 
till the eye closes in rest for ever, what a series of kind 
and good offices have been performed, what a combina- 
tion of attention and care on their part. Sir W. Scott 
considered " that an individual's happiness was more 
intimately connected with the personal character of the 
valet than with that of the monarch himself," and yet 
how seldom has the business of the employer been con- 
nected with the employed, how seldom does he seek 
counsel and ad nee of, or even tolerate any intimacy 
with him. One or two records I will allude to, tokens of 
esteem, honourable to all parties. In the grave-yard at 
Twickenham, is to be seen a stone bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: — 

To the Memory of 

Mary Beach, 

who died 5th Nov., 1725, aged 78. 

Alexr. Pope, 

whom she nursed in his infancy and constantly 

attended for 38 years, 

erected this stone in gratitude to a faithful servt. 

On Madame de Genlis being made acquainted w ith 
this, she said, " This announcement of gratitude is the 
more remarkable for its singularity, as I know of no 
other instance." Side by side with the above arc lo be 
placed the names of Gifford and Young, all literary cha- 
racters of eminence, and who in simple words record 
their respect for and the worth of their faithful servants. 
A visit to our metropolitan cemeteries or country church- 
yards will repay the enquirer in finding numerous in- 
stances of devotion recorded similar to the above — an 
occasional glance at the obituary of our daily papeis 
will be repaid by finding such mementos as the follow- 
ing:— 

" Died on Saturday, 19th of February, 1848, at the 
residence of J. C. Wood, Esq., Hannah Patterson, aged 
53. She lived thirty-five years servant in the same fa- 
mily; her loss is lamented by master, mistress, chil- 
dren, and household, as that of a faithful and attached 
friend." 

It is a pleasing task to record such thoughts as the 
above : may the example of Mr. Wood find many fol- 
lowers. Other instances may be recorded, exemplify- 
ing that true devotion, which commonly arises in the ser- 
vant from kindness on the part of the employer. A gen- 
tleman was travelling with his valet through a forest in 
Poland, when they were suddenly set upon by wolves, 
who rushed furiously at the carriage. The faithful ser- 
vant seeing instantly, that cither he or the gentleman 
must fall a victim, exclaimed — " Protect my wife and 
children," threw himself into the midst of them, and by 
this noble act of devotion saved his employer. Who 
has not heard of the devotion and attachment of Le Tel- ' 
tier, the servant of Monsieur Bartlemy, who determined 
on following his employer to Cayenne, the place of his 
exile, got an order from the Directory, permitting him 
to accompany him. On being informed of the horrors 
that awaited his determination, he answered — "My 
mind is made up. I shall be but too happy to share the 
misfortunes of my master." 

Such true nobility is rare; let us then cherish it in 
the annals of humanity. Let us now turn from our own 
to compare it with the " domestic system " abroad. 
In the Northern States of North America, the accursed, 
aye, doubly accursed, feudal system could not flourish, 
a democratic soil was uncongenial to its growth, thence 
we find the word servant abolished, the terra " helps" 
substituted, and the. greatest freedom exists between 
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the employers and the employed. Would to God our 
white brethren would treat with the same freedom our 
black brethren. The domestic arrangements of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, ofTer astriking contrast to our 
own; it frequently happens that the servants of these, 
and the families may be traced through generations, as all 
living under the same roof; in fact, the nearest rela- 
tionship has been cemented between Ihem; and in 
Spain, it often happens that the resources of an estate 
are considerably reduced, from the number of aged ser- 
vants who are pensioned on it. What a noble contrast 
to our system. How many who ha\o contributed for 
years to the comfort, and attended to the wants of our 
wealthy classes are left to linger out a miserable exist- 
ence in the poor-house, uncared for, forgotten ; and the 
funeral cortige is composed of perhaps the woikhouse 
ojliciais. — 

Rattle the bone, all over the stones; 
It's only a paiffwr whom nobody owns. 

What sad and melancholy reflections rush on the mind 
at the bare contemplation of such facts. Another point 
of grand importance, is the fact, that from this class 
arise a large proportion of the tradespeople of the west 
end of London, and can we possibly exaggerate the 
effects of their previous condition on them in their new 
sphere— the spirit broken in service is easily moulded on 
any gicat occasion to meet the exigencies of the times, 
as moved by the upper classes. Would men of sound 
sense and intelligence tacitly submit to the unheard of 
and intolerant burdens heaped on us, unless they were cn- 
.thivcd. We are enslaved, the peasant to the farmer, the 
workingman to the manufacturer, the farmer, shopkeeper, 



cised by them over the minds of the children of the aris- 
tocracy as nurses and nurse-maids, and as they grow in 
years by butlers, footmen, and valets ; we may rest as- 
sured that the influence is an important one, and that 
its effects are felt throughout the social fabric. The 
thoughts here recorded might indeed be amplified to an 
unlimited extent, did space permit of tracing its effects 
through the various raiuificatious of society — enough 
has been said to render a conclusion easy. We must 
emancipate ourselves— we must throw off the whole of 
our feudal trammels, and in order to call forth the vir- 
tues of the servant, we must not only inculcate self-re- 
spect, but remove every barrier that now degrades him. 
Aud should these observations come under the eye of 
servants, let me request them, aye, beseech them, to 
pay earnest attention to their condition. Let them iu- 
lliience the public mind in their favour, prove them- 
selves worthy of the esteem and respect of all, and their 
future will be a bright one. The opposition of a domi- 
nant, self-interested class, will be silenced by an impc- 
lious voice, the popular will, and commingling in the 
ranks of the people, aud pressing forward with them, they 
will aid in obtaining the emancipation, social and poli- 
tical, of the whole human race. Let " Luikhty and 
F hate unity " be their watchwords. 



THE NIGIIT-WALK. ' 

Through the ground* of Jr. Baker, J&q., near Htrfjbrd. 

TO MY SISTERS. 

I. 

Where wealth with lavish hands had made the spot 
All that pure taste could wish it : — Where the light 
Shrouded it in the mantle of the uight ; 
While Echo watched o'er Silence iu the grot 
Where she lay pulseless ;— We whose happy lot 



It was to prove how love and joy unite 
With the sublime, the beautiful, the bright, 
Long, long shall hold that ramble unforgot. 
Luxuriant groups of Autumn flowers had gone 
To sleep, with unb real lied fragrance on their lips ; 
Aud all the laurel-leaves about the lawn 
Suspended held a jewel at their tips 
That glittered into light, where the Moon's dawn 
Met from the cedar-trees with no eclipse. 

II. 

We talked of home and all who loved us there ; 
How Time had fleeted by ; how ties like ours 
Were gentle influences, yea, holy powers 
To gladden Hie, to sooth or banish care : 
How God's beneficence is every-where ! 
Gives fragrance and soft beauty to the flowers, 
To stars their splendour, and the spirit dowers 
With sense of rapture at a scene so fair ! 
Grateful are we, that we had power to glean 
From Nature aught to purify within : 
Aud that the loveliness of such a scene 
Unto our better feelings was akin : 
That hour with you dear girls shall often wean 
My thoughts from out this city's ceaseless din. 

Henry Frank Lott. 



A SWEDISH MAID SERVANT. • 
By Fredbixa Bhemeb. 

We will take this opportunity of giving a more de- 
tailed account of Maja. The reader must by no means 
imagine that she has been formed by the graces. We 
must confirm this opinion. She had a strong figure, 
broad back, high shoulders and something so ungraceful 
in her carriage that Hedvig, the first time she saw her, 
hesitated whether she should engage her as a domestic 
servant. But Maja looked at her with a pair of pleasant 
light brown eyes, which hod on especially grave, kind, 
and heartfelt expression, and said, — 

" Oh, kind miss — do take me!" 

Aud Hedvig engaged her immediately. On this Maja 
laughed a short, spasmodic, queer kind of laugh, 
draw iug in her head and shooting forth her chest, but 
looking all the while most cordially pleased. Hedvig 
laughed too, thought it very odd, but took no notice. 
It was now nearly thirteen years since this time, and 
Mnja had ever since been a pillar in the family, and 
seemed now altogether inseparable from it. Her figure 
was still as ungraceful as at first, but she managed the 
business of the house so excellently, and her strong 
frame, sustained by strong health, seemed made to bus- 
tle about among house-gear, pails of water, fuel which 
had to be carried in, and such like, shunning no work 
however hard, and being able to stand anything. The 
laugh which was heard on every possible occasion, was 
always alike odd and mat « propos, but — never did any 
one sec a cloud or an ill-natured expression on Maja's 
countenance — never ; and people grew accustomed to 
the laugh. Maja planted her heels heavily on the floor 
when she went about her work in the rooms, yes, so 
heavily, that all the furniture trembled. But see her in 
a sick chamber where she had any one to nurse, and 
then no one heard her footfall ; then Mnja was so gentle 
in her movements, so affectionate, so clever, so unwear- 
ied in her attentions, that— I very much doubt whether 
any of the graces could have performed those duties so 
well, and in particular, whether the sick person would 
have been so comfortable under their care. The cause 
of ail this was, that spite of her broad back, and spite 
of her ungraceful figure, she had a heart as kind, as 

* From Miss Bremer's forthcoming work. 
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pure, as warm, as full of noble impulses as ever beat 
in a human breast ; and this heart was the mainspring 
in the clockwork of her being. This heart also gave an 
actual grace to her soul, and communicated the same to 
her thoughts and actions. This soul shone brightly 
from her eyes, the only beautiful feature in her other- 
wise ordinary face, and their faithful, heartfelt glance, 
which seemed to read within the very soul the wishes 
of those whom she loved, — that glance— became a light 
in the family in more than one respect. 

When Hedvig's mother died, and Hedvig, then so 
young, was obliged to take upon herself those respon- 
sible family cares, her courage in the first place wa- 
vered, and she felt her powers inadequate to the task. 
She said then to Maja, who had been two years in the 
family, and with whoso worth she had become ac- 
quainted, — 

" Maja, you must now become my stay and my helper 
if I am to accomplish all that which is laid upon me. 
Assist me to take into consideration how everything is 
to be done in the best manner, so that every one may be 
comfortable, and so that it will answer. And help my 
poor memory with your excellent one, and remind me 
of what ought to be done. Without you, Maja, I could 
not manage!" 

If any one had offered Maja " gold and green woods" 
they could not so firmly have attached her to them as 
by these words. She was one of those sterling souls in 
whom we may place confidence— even as regards our 
wants and our weaknesses — without danger. The en- 
couragement which Hedvig gave was also a means of 
awakening in Maja many a slumberiug power, both in 
understanding and judgment. From this moment the 
interests of the family were her own. She became He- 
dvig's right hand, without allowing any one else to know 
that she was more than the left; and thus the relation- 
ship between mistress and servant became — without its 
being in any way deranged — one of an altogether deep 
and heart-felt character. 

From this time it was entirely forgotten in the family, 
as far as concerned Maja, that there was such a thing in 
the world as " time for quitting." 

Servants!— What an important part they act in the 
life and history of families. And who can enumerate 
the deeds of energy and patience, and all the Christian 
virtues which are day and night performed by good ser- 
vants ? Volumes might be written about them ; yet — to 
what purpose ? There is One who enumerates them, and 
writes them down in his book — that great book !— and 
we shall one day know more about them when it is 
opened ; when the quiet life and the unobtrusive deeds 
which now lie concealed in the shades of household ex- 
istence, sliajl be revealed to the day, and when the great 
master shall call forth to a joyful reward the good and 
the faithful servant — who was faithful in the little thing. 



literarg Notices. 



The Singer's First and Second Books for Common 
Schools. The Sacred Lyrist. By J. and H. Bird: 
Boston, U.S. 
Wb rejoice to see from these little books, which have 
been kindly forwarded to us from America, that vocal 
music has become a part of education on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; and it appears to us that their authors 
have been particularly successful in reducing thtir in- 
struction to the most elementary form in which it could 
be presented to young children. In no works of the 
kind have we found bo many of the usual technicalities 



A Vision of the Future. By 
Fifth edition. London: H. G. 



of musical notation dismissed, and at the same time no 
new signs introduced, which would have to be unlearnt 
on proceeding to the study of a higher class of music. 
The author's idea of treating musical notation a* the 
mere signs of a new language, and not a science in it- 
self, appears to us the right principle on nhich to ground 
the musical instruction of young children, with whom 
the object is to dcvelope a faculty of the mind, rather 
than to teach the decyphering of musical compositions, 
and in these Utile books signs are only given as they are 
required for the expression of musical ideas. The words 
of the songs seem also to have been selected with much 
good taste and judgment, and are suited not so much to 
inculcate moral and religions precepts, which is scarcely 
within the province of music, as to inspire cheerful pie- 
ty and kindly feelings. 

"The Sacred Lyiist" is a collection of Hymns, 
Anthems, and Chaunts, arranged ou the same simple 
plan, for social and private worthip. Among them we 
recognise many old English favourites, and new adapta- 
tions of well-known melodies, whilst the greater num- 
ber are evidently of American origin, and offer many 
specimens of simple and graceful harmony. 

France and England. 

M. db Lamautine. 

Clark and Co. 
This remarkable little work, by the most remarkable 
man of the age, iu which the progress of European 
movement has been delineated with that sagacity which 
is all but prophecy, is made accessible in this transla- 
tion, in a neat Utile volume, to every man who has a 
shilling to spare. There are great truths enunciated re- 
garding England, that every one who loves his country 
should read and ponder upon. 

Repeal or Revolution. A Glimpse of the Irish Future 
in a Letter to Lord John Russell. By Dr. Duitmobb 
Lang. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
This is one of the most clear-sighted and plain-spoken 
pamphlets that we have read for a long time. It does 
Dr. Lang infinite credit. He surveys the present rela- 
tive positions of England and Ireland, not only from the 
point of history, but of his own experience. He has 
travelled in America, and lived and laboured in our own 
colonies. Of our great Australian one he is a member of 
the Legislative Council, and he bears the same unhesi- 
tating testimony as every other rational traveller to the 
excellent working of the government of the individual 
states of America, and of the most preposterous and ru- 
inous government of our colonies by the powers at home. 
He gives some most striking instances of the fatal 
folly of the measures now in operation iu Australia, 
the chief of these the work of Lord John Russell. He 
unites his voice with that of thousands of others de- 
manding a more extensive system of emigration, 
labourers and population generally being the great want 
of Australia, while at home the redundancy of population 
is producing the most extraordinary misery: and he 
shews how all this time the measures of the English 
government arc embarrassing the Australian colony and 
obstructing its progress. The manner in which the home , 
government is bestowing the bulk of the lands on 
wandering squatters who never cultivate, and putting a 
total bar in the way of that sale of those lands by which 
labour is to be plentifully imported from home is most 
Btriking. In fact, no one can lead this remarkable 
pamphlet without feeling how criminal is the apathy of 
the English public iu allowing that little torn -tit on a 
round of beef, Lord John Russell, to sit on the scat of 
this great country's government, which he is no more 
qualified to wiela than that little bird is to cat up the 
whole round. It is a culpable burlesque, for which 
•millions are suffering, and by which the ruin of the 
nation is accelerated. 

'I 
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Old Head, Barony of Mush, April 27th, 1848. 
Westport, County Mayo. 

Dear Sir, 

For tfto last two mouths I have been passing si- 
lently over the moat destitute parts of tho west of Ireland, to 
see, as unnoticed as I could, what desolations are made in tho 
country by the famine, and ascertain if possible, what effect It 
has had on the minds of the surviving sufferers ; and what hope, 
if any there bo, remains, for this downtrodden people. 

The last poor-law as you must know, has paralyzed tho ener- 
gies of the better class, and hardened the hearts of many, who 
were before indefatigable in their labours, and, in total despair of 
ever meeting tho evil they bar the heart, and say, offort is un- 
availing, we must all go together into the feurful gulf. The 
aggravated, the cruel suiforings of this people, never, necer 
had a parallel, this taking away the lanl, and compelling tho 
poor labourer to pull down with his own hand, the smoky cabin 
which was his last despairing hope, is tho ultimatum not only of 
misery, but of inhumanity; and when I go about in the moun- 
tains of the west, and find the poor outcasts sheltered in groups 
under some wall, or possibly some slender sticks put up, and 
sods put over to give a temporary covering, till tho father, the 
mother, or the child might have time to die, I have said it is 
enough. And ail this are the poor poople enduring for a pound of 
meal (yes a pound of meal) which only keeps the ftunisLtd crea- 
tures hold on life for a few weeks longer, to die by tho disease 
which is now, as the spring has opened increasing at a fearful 
rate. I go from school to school, and see the famished children 
huddled into a wet, floorless, dark cabin, with now and then a 
book, waiting in hungry hope for the frightful black bread which 
the ungodly master of the slave in tho United States would not 
dare throw his negro ; and I blush that I must call a fellow 
creature capable of inflicting such injuries, a man, and my bro- 
ther. 

I never once thought that the accursed slavery of my own 
country had one redeeming quality. I never could lift my hand 
and boldly say, — " Come and look at the blessed results of a re- 
publican government," while that plague spot is there, nor never 
did I think that there was one injustice done to man, but what 
this blood-stained institution would inflict. But tho last eight 
months have taught me, that poor Ireland has racks and tor- 
tures invented, whioh the »la*ve-holder in his ingenuity, has not 
as yet found out. He cannot, ufter his slave has toiled to en- 
rich his stores, turn him out without food and shelter — he can- 
not tell him, if he do not tear down the house that shelters him, 
he shall perish with hunger ; he cannot turn him off in old age 
and infirmity, without a support ; he cannot by any taxation, 
compel his neighbour to support his slave when any misfortune 
may happen tofcira ; while here the poor middleman who must 
struggle to pay his landlord to the Inst extremity, must now be 
compelled by accumulated taxation, not only to support the 
poor-house, but feed the beggar ; till he in a few months, finds 
himself wanting the same charity, which he has been giving. 
The evils which are following in the train of all this strange 
management, can only be understood by eye witnesses, and 
those who are drinking this bitter cup. Come here, if you 
please and see the famished arm of the labourer, who is sitting 
by the road-side, lifting the hammer to break the stones which 
lie in mountains by the high road, and when he has toiled all 
day, he gets a pound of meal, and sleeps by a ditch, for he had 
to pull down his hut, or he could not get this boon. You say, 
" What can be done \ Everything has been tried, and every- 
thing has failed." 

Allow me to ask, has this been fairly tried ? Has seed been 
given to crop the ground, and the land been tilled, instead of 
covering the country with unfinished roads, and broken stones. 
Well do yon know, that the effort you made last spring, was 
one of great, and effectual good ; had this effort been extended 
throughout the country, Ireland would to day, have been in a 
state of comparative comfort. Now the spring has opened with 
nattering prospeota, and the waste lands all over Ireland, are 
inviting the seed, and promising a coming harvest, if her 
ground can bo broken up, and the seed put in. 

Another most promising and affecting faet is, that through 
Mayo, as far as I can hear, it is said, that men are now putting 



potato* into the ground, who have well nigh Harped themselves 
through the winter, eating sparingly but once a-day, that they 
might tare a little seed, and where there is the least reason to hope, 
the poor hace laid hoi I of this hope, and are doing what they 
can. 

I am now at a place called Old Head, eight miles from West- 
port, with a Mrs. Garvy, who has long resided here, and has a 
holding of four hundred acres, and says, that her tenantry are 
ever willing to pay rent, and did, till the famine ; that they arc 
industrious and honest, but the famine has deprived them of all 
means to labour or to live. Her lands which were once well 
cultivated, now lie waste, while she has the taxes presbing her 
down, without the least income from the land ; and now the 
starving tenants, are looking for help from her, which it is im- 
possible for her to give. Two months ago, she sent me word, 
that if tho Friends would sow any portion of her land, she 
would give It rent free, and pay the taxes, if they would only 
employ the poor. I did not write, because I am determined to 
take no responsibility of character, or conduct, upon me, till I 
have seen and heard myself, by being upon the spot. I have 
been in her house for the last ten days ; have seen her farm, 
which is an old one ; her husband was the third life upon It— 
and the growing and cultivation look well. She savs, if seed 
oan be procured to sow fifty or a hundred acres, the will give the 
land that has been untitled, give the manure, and all the crops 
to those who sow them, and pay tho taxes, and give ten pounds 
beside for buying seed. What can she do more. Hearing this 
offer, I should not do justice to the poor about her, nor to my 
own feelings, without laying this in some shape before the pub- 
lic. She adds still, that this offer is made to those who are in 
the greatest need in the vicinity, without confining it to her own 
tenantry. 

Now, my kind friend, if your philanthropy can devise any 
method through any society, how this seed can be obtained, (if 
you wore on the spot, I am sure you would do so,) your own gocd 
tense must respond, that seeding the land is the only remedy 
for this great calamity. You are tired of Ireland, and who is 
not ; and the sooner she is off of your hands the better. She 
novcr will be, she never oan be, while she is breaking stones, 
for a pound of yellow meal, or black bread, and eating this', 
without a shelter. She must be tried by more rational means 
than hitherto have been taken, before she is cast off as a thing 
of naught, and left to jwtiently dwindle from the earth as she 
now is doing. 

Had I known in time, what I kflow to-day, of the spot where 
I now am, I should have sent to the U. S. for seed, but it is now 
too late, what is done, must be done quickly. 

I look from the window of tho lodge where Mrs. Garvy re- 
sides, and see her fine land lying in waste, and the poor men 
and women silently approaching to ask a little work, or bread, 
and hear them say, — 

"Take me for .God's sake, or I die," and I cannot forbear 
speaking onco more for this wretched people. 

Do you say they are rebelling, and making pikes to kill their 
benefactors T Give them something better to do ; I fully believe 
had such been sent to Ireland, before the last poor-rate was 
laid on, that not an anvil would have been employed but for 
ploughs, and spades, and the poor, would in twelve months be 
eating bread of their own cultivation, and the country been 
loyal to the Queen; and be assured, that should those pikes be 
called into action, not one will ever bo seen with a Quaker bleed- 
ing upon its point. Well do I know their reelings on this sub- 
ject, yes, even in their last dying breath, do they bless the kind 
God for what you have done, and if necessary, many would die 
for your sakes. I truly believe, that if an army of thousands 
furnished with guns and pikes, should, with the IrUh fire, be at 
tho point of an engagement, and a body of Friends should ap- 
pear, and give but the word "Quaker," it would, like a shock 
of electricity, be felt, and not one with a broad-brimmed hat, 
would be injured. So much for peace, so much for Christian 
kindness. 

Now my patient friend, do not turn a deaf ear to my petition 
at least, do not be angry at my importunity. Before I shall 
send this letter, it will be read to Dr. Calanen, the curate of 
Louinburgh, who has been eight months in that village, two 
miles from Old Head, and whose labours well testify, that' he is 
no slothful servant. He has, as his neighbours fcatlfy, done 
more upon the land in employing the poor, paying, feeding, and 
clothing them, than any other man or men in the eame lime; he 
is starved himself *• instant in season, and out of season" and 
the little children of the parish are a living testimony of the 
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labour* of himself and his companion, in feeding and clothing 
the poor famished creatures of want. But he cannot do nil — 
a curate, you well know, does all the labour, and reaps little 
reward. The parish priest docs what he can, and unites well 
with the Dr. in the movement* for the poor, but is apparently 
fust declining and going down to the dust. 

If I have mis-stated anything it will he corrected, and you 
will not be deceived, I hope, ia anything I have written. 
Your friend, 

A. Nicholson. 

ETHERIZATION. 

Our readers arc perhaps not aware that the question to whom 
belongs the merit of the discovery of the property of the vapour 
of ether to produce insensibility to pain has been, and still 
continues to be, contested in the United States with the utmost 
earnestness. Pamphlet after pamphlet, and statements of the 
most laboured description, have been put forth by the advocates 
of rival claimants. Various of these have been sent to us, one 
entitled — " Some account of the Letheon; or, Who is the Dis- 
coverer?" By Edward Warren. A third edition of 90 pages. 
Again "LittelTs Living Age," a Boston periodical. No. 201, for 
March, consists almost wholly of a statement on the same sub- 
ject, 42 pages. Both these works take the field on behalf of Dr. 
William T. G. Morton, against Dr. Charles T. Jackson, both of 
Boston. This latter tract states, that the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, gentlemen of the highest consider- 
ation, and none of them physicians, or engaged on similar pur- 
suits with cither of the claimants, have made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, and have decided in favour of Dr. Mor- 
ton. The evidence on which they rest their, decision is con- 
tained in this number of u Littell*s Living Age." On the other 
hand, in " The Christian World," we find a statement by. 3£r. 
W. F. Channiug, the only son of. the late Dr. Channing, as stoutly 
maintaining the claim of Dr. Jackson, who, it may be mentioned, 
is the brother-in-law of Mr. Emerson, the poet and philosopher, 
riow in Kngland. 

Into so hotly disputed a question it is not necessary for us to en- 
ter amid so much conflicting statement, and on this side of the 
water, where the means of testing the truth of various points are 
so much the more difficult of attainment. Happiiy the question 
is of the less importance, since the superior powers of chloro- 
form have superseded the use of ether. The question cannot 
be regarded as one of vital practical importance, but merely one 
regarding the ascertainment of an historic fact in the progress 
of science, and the award of the honour to its proper claimant. 

Towards the accomplishment of thin end, as the evidence on 
the side of Dr. Morion is so elaborate and almost voluminous, 
it is worth while to hear what a man of such high moral stand- 
ing as Mr. Channing has to advance,, and he gives the facts in 
favour of Dr. Jackson, in a very clear and succinct manner. 

"In the beginning of 1842 Dr. Jackson, on the occasion of 
inhaling ether, observed the two principal facts on which the 
discovery rests, — the fact of a peculiar insensibility to pain, and 
that of the safety of inhalation. He connected these facts at 
once with their practical application, the production of insensi- 
bility during surgical operations, and communicated this result 
to Dr. 8. A. Bemis in the summer of the some year, as well as 
to others, then and subsequently. In February, 1810, Dr. 
Jackson again urged upon Mr. Joseph Fcabody the inhalation 
of ether for the purpose of having teeth extracted under its in- 
fluence, and preparations were actually made for the redistilla- 
tion of the agent; but the caution of Mr. Peabody's friends 
prevented the desired consummation. In September, 184G, 
Dr. Morton called upon Dr. Jackson for the purpose of getting 
a gasbag to impose upon a refractory patient, when Dr. Jackson 
explained to him the action of ether and earnestly persuaded 
him to employ it. By Dr. Morton's account, on the same even- 
ing he produced insensibility on himself by breathing the ether, 
and the next morning the tooth was extracted which constitutes 
his claim to the discovery. When he announced the success of 
the operation, Dr. Jackson received it without surprise, and 
again with difficulty persuaded him to bring it to the notice of 
the surgeons of the hospital. It was only after the discovery 
had passed through all its stages that it was thus brought beforo 
the trustees of that institution as a fit subject for their 
adjudication. 

" In answer to this narrative of undeniable facts, evidence is 
brought forward that Dr. Morton had previously experimented 
with ether and knew its effects to a greater or less extent, -be- 
fore applying to Dr. Jackson,— evidence, it is sufficient to say 



here, discredited, as far as it has any bearing upon the question 
at issue, by other evidence equally positive. It is sufficient to 
ask, why should the first operation have been the immediate 
consequence of the unsolicited communication of Dr. Jackson, if 
Dr. Morton had previously possessed, in good faith, a knowledge 
of the properties of ether which render it efficient and safe f. r 
inhalation, and had entertained the idea of its application, steps 
constituting the discovery, without which there waa no dis- 
covery, and which left nothing more to be done! But to pass 
from this disagreeable part of the subject — it is stated in the 
report of the trustees of the Hospital, that Dr. Jackson had dis- 
covered nothing that was not already known, and in this position 
consists the fallacy of their whole reasoning. As a physician 
and scientific man, Dr. Jackson had recognised the peculiar 
state of insensibility to pain, and satisfied himself of the safety 
of the inhalation when pure ether was used ; and he had further 
made the application of these facts to surgical operations. These 
facts and this application as regards ether were wholly unknown. 
Ether had been observed to relieve pain in certain circumstances, 
but not to extinguish sensibility, and its inhalation was uni- 
versally considered dangerous. Sir Humphrey Davy had indeed 
early suggested the use of nitrous oxide in certain surgical 
operations, but with express limitations, growing out of the 
unfitness of that agent for the purpose, — an unfitness which 
lias since been demonstrated by the experiments of Dr. Wells. 
The observations of Dr. Jackson, and his deductions from them 
were complete and final, sufficient for the end. They did not 
remain sis simple ideas, but were communicated freely, and 
urged upon others. 

"Dr. Jackson was the recipient of the idea, the essential 
principle of the discovery; and after the thought and the im- 
pulse which he furnished, the hand was needed. • This was the 
office which at length devolved upon Dr. Morton, — a necessary, 
and an honourable one in the beginning, • but never to be con- 
founded with the industry which made the accomplished man of 
science, and the powers of iniuition which fitted him to receive 
a truth, in this instance, comprising a dispensation of mercy.*' 

We have deemed it our duty to give this summary view of 
the case, and. leave the decision of. the question to these who 
have more time to devote to the enquiry, and to that mart 
patient, penetrating, and impartial of judges — posterity. 1 

OPENING OF NEATH MECHANIC'S INSTITUTION. 

This event took place on the 16th of April, on which occasion 
an admirable address was read by Mr. W." Jevons, a gentleman 
of 90 years of age, of the Liverpool Society, who has been the 
great promoter of the institution, but who, we regret to learn, 
is compelled to quit the scene of his useful labours, by one of 
the visitations of misfortune which abound at the present crisis. 
He had neglected to see the dissolution of a partnership in 
which he had been, duly gazetted. The firm has gone, and in- 
sured his ruin: 

AMERICAN FREEDOM. 

"No XiGGKas. — A Sabbath school teacher in Louisville, Ey. v 
was exhorting a poor, pious, old, feeble slave to be very humble — 
reminding her that she should be like the Lord Jesus; who had 
neither house, nor home. 'Yes,' she added with emphasis; 
* blessed be God — he had no house— no home — and no nippers/' " 
North Star (American) 
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MEMOIR OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
By William Howitt. 

Many of our readers may not be aware that this 
distinguished German lyrical poet has been residing for 
nearly two years in this country. The tyranny of the 
King of Prussia, who seemed determined to crush every 
breath of free opinion, compelled him to fly his country 
with little hope of ever returning to it ; but the late 
magnificent revolutionary demonstration on the conti- 
nent has paralyzed the despots' arms, re-opened his 
Fatherland to the exile, and at the call of great num- 
bers of his compatriots, Freiligrath baa gone back to 
aid in the establishment of a free constitution for his 
enfranchised nation. At such a moment it will be inter- 
esting to the lovers of genius and patriotism, to know 
something of the past life of such a man. We draw 
our material from unquestionable sources, partly printed 
and partly yet unpublished. 

In the year 1835, there appeared In the Musenalma* 
nach, published by the poets Chamisao and<Schwabe, the 
compositions of a youth hitherto unheard of, but whose 
writings immediately excited universal attention. His 
name was Ferdinand Freiligrath. The welcome which 
was given to him on this very first appearance, induced 
him to proceed. He communicated poems to Duller's 
" Phoenix," and theStuttgard " Morgenblatt," and was 
soon acknowledged one of the favourites of the public. 
There was a peculiar and very marked character about 
him. He struck the attention by the novelty of his 
matter, and held it by the singular harmony of his verse. 
The flowers which he scattered from his cornucopia, 
were not gathered on the German soil, nor yet from the 
BO-often sung fields of the Hesperides, or the enchant- 
ing valleys of the Alps. Their glowing magnificence of 
colour, and their ravishing fragrance, spoke of another 
and far-off climate, where the palm rustles, and the date 
ripens, where a burning sky vaults the luxuriantly green 
landscape, and the martial Bedouin flies on his steed, 
fleet as the wind through the whirling sand of the 
desert. 

It was the wonder-world of the East, which Freili- 
grath opened by the magic wand of his imagination, 
that legendary Orient, whose treasures he spread before 
the astonished eyes of his countrymen, and! whose very 
existence he presented before them in splendid pictures. 
Those things which are accustomed to inspire other 
poets, excited no influence on Freiligrath. — Spring, 
Friendship, Love, Wine, etc. The energetic, the wild, 
the fantastic, alone attracted him, and these he did not 
meet with, amid the tameness of Europe. Therefore, 
his muse flew to the feet of Lebanon and Sinai, to the 
shores of the Niger and the Senegal. There he rejoiced 
in the contest with the tiger or the giant serpent, 
watched the lion, whilst awaiting his prey,.crouched in 
the sedges of the tropical river's bank, mingled in the 
battles of the wild Negro races, galloped with bearded 
Sheiks " through Jethro's flaming tract;" and reposed 
in the tent of the Nomade, which was pitched in an 
oasis. Sometimes he traversed the ocean and in 
transatlantic regions, .ranged the boundless Savannahs 
of the Far West ; entered the wigwams of the Indians, 
and pursued with the red man the traces of the elk and 
the bison. Or, he accompanied the bold seaman on pe- 
rilous voyages, and dreamed with him of the wonders 
of unknown lands, untrodden of human foot. In all 
these regions, Freiligrath was at home, so as no man 
before him had been, and he displayed the true genius 
of the conqueror in the manner in which he placed him- 
self in these foreign circumstances, with which his 
bodily eye was totally unacquainted. 

And this poet, whose imagination enclosed the world 



in its grasp, was, by the usual irony of fortune, con- 
demned to the most unpoetical occupation in the 'world ; 
in a word, he was in a merchant's office. 

He was born at Detmold, the little capital of the lit- 
tle princedom of Lippe-Detmold, on the 17th of June, 
1810, and received his first education at the gymnasium 
of that city. His constant desire was to devote himself 
to a literary life, but insurmountable difficulties opposed 
themselves to this, and he was placed in a house of bu- 
siness at Soest, a little town of Westphalia. To a youth 
of his active fancy, trade presented no charms, but he 
fulfilled his duties punctually, and refreshed his mind 
during his leisure hours by study. Travels especially 
had been his delight at school, and they still furnished 
the main nourishment of his spirit. Often till deep in 
the night he sate in his little chamber, and followed 
with entranced interest the ' adventures of Marco Polo, 
Vasco de Gama, Albuquerque and other discoverers ; ad- 
vanced with them amongst unknown men, and penetra- 
ted at their side into the regions of legend and wonder, 
participating in their dangers and their glory. At the 
same tune he occupied himself zealously with the stu- 
dies of geology and natural history, and the acquire- 
ment of the English and the French languages. But it 
was the knowledge of the people of the East ; of their 
modes of life, thought, and feeling, their circumstances 
and habits, that he most zealously exerted himself to 
familiarise to his mind. The creative power was already 
stirring actively in his bosom ; and before his sixteenth 
year, he bad furnished poems to the Minden Sunday 
paper. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he conti- 
nued some years as a merchant's clerk in Soest, and 
then went to Amsterdam, where he entered a distin- 
guished banking-house. It need scarcely be said, that 
.the life and stir of a great city of trade, made a pow- 
erful impression upon % him. The sight of the sea, the 
flying flags, the swelling sails, awoke all his boyish 
dreams, and the thought that he was now on the brink 
of that element which the keels of his heroes had 
ploughed on their voyages of discovery, gave new wings 
to his fancy. ' The worst of it was, that he was totally 
destitute of congenial society. The young men of his 
station, did not comprehend him at all, and the absor- 
bing chase after money and empty pleasures, inspired 
him with an unconquerable disgust to their society, 
which more than once broke out in words : — 

Know ye the emptiness, disgust most strong? 

Lastly through the street! we strolled along. 

I let the others gossip through the walk, 
By heaven — a most Important conversation 1 
They entertained themselves without cessation — 

Of girls and of stats-papers was their talk. 

But these very circumstances threw him only the 
more necessarily on intellectual pursuits. 

From Amsterdam issued many of his noblest poems. 
It was hence that he sent some of them to Chamisso, 
with the success we have noticed, for Chamisso at once 
perceived his extraordinary talents, and not only pub- 
lished his compositions, but exhorted him to proceed 
boldly. 

In 1836, Freiligrath quitted Amsterdam, and took a 
situation as a business assistant at Barmen. From this 
place he commenced a lively connection with the poets 
of the Rhine ; in» the following year published in con- 
junction with Hub and Scjinezler, the " Bheinische 
Odeon," and in 1838, a collection of his Lyrical Poems 
appeared at Stuttgard, (Cotta was the publisher) and 
the success was so great, that several editions were ra- 
pidly demanded. 

The public was now enabled to judge of the powers 
and characteristics of Freiligrath's genius, and its judg- 
ment was decisive. It perceived and acknowledged the 
originality and vigour of his representations, the won- 
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derful capacity of his mind to embody itself in foreign 
circumstances and persona, and the rhythmical per- 
fection of which his poetry bore the stamp. He dis- 
played a power of language in this department, Which 
placed him at the side of Voss and Gries, and a critic 
justly observed, that beneath the stroke of his metrical 
mallet, the roughest granite was changed into the no- 
blest marble forms. 

The success of his poems gave him confidence in him- 
self; and in 1889, he ventured to throw up his mercan- 
tile profession, and to devote himself wholly to litera- 
ture. He went to Cologne and there, in union with 
Matzerath and Simrock, issued, in 1840, " The Rhenish 
Yearbook of Art and Poetry." Besides this, he la- 
boured diligently at translating ffom the English and 
French poets, Robert Burns, Felicia Hemans, Victor 
Hugo, etc. ; and composed many beautiful lyrics of his 
own. 

In the following year he quitted Cologne for Darm- 
stadt, where two dear friends of his, Edward Duller and 
Karl Buchner lived ; and in 1842 he again quitted Darm- 
stadt, and took up his abode at St. Goar on the Rhine. 
The King of Prussia, unsolicited, and to his great sur- 
prise, conferred a pension of three hundred dollars upon 
him, and with this and the proceeds of his writings, he 
found himself rich enough for his few and simple wants. 
Thus he lived for two years in St. Goar, a delightful po- 
etical life, and enjoyed, apparently, a happiness thai the 
gods themselves might envy. Secured against the neces- 
sities of life ; surrounded by glorious scenery, valued by 
his nation, distinguished by his powerful monarch, co- 
vered with fresh laurel- wreaths, tenderly beloved by a 
cherished wife, what more was wanting to his happiness ? 
Satisfaction; inward peace. 

It is strange, but true, that this fresh, vigorous talent 
sickened with the evil of the world ; this poet, who 
had won back the heart of the public to long abandoned 
poetry, lived in disunity with his own muse. Far from 
gazing on his triumph with the pride of the conqueror, 
he sighed rather from his oppressed heart — " God, why 
hast thou given me songs ?* f He complained of Nature, 
which had endowed him with this precious talent ; he 
pronounced poetry a curse, and the chaste kiss of the 
Muse's consecration, as the stamp and brand-mark of 
Cain. 

" Who," says Prutz in his lectures on the German li- 
terature of the day, "does not in this, perceive the gen- 
eral ailment of the age ? It was not the favour of the 
muse which became die brand-mark to Freiligrath ; it 
was not poetry which was the curse which tortured 
him; that which so pained him, which converted a 
blessing into a curse, — this, his ailment, his curse, was 
the curse of the age, which felt itself unhappy, since it 
had not the courage, and did not possess the strength, 
to become happy." 

But Freiligrath was not the man to sink into hypo- 
chondria where a bold, healthy, and vigorous nature 
could force itself out into the free air of heaven ; and 
these circumstances bring us now to the point of time 
when apolitical as well as a poetical interest awoke in 
Freiligrath, and he found himself constrained to fling 
himself into the arms of the working and combatting 
spirit of the age. 

His friends had already made an attempt to win over 
his genius to the cause of progress. They had repre- 
sented that he had lingered long enough in the deserts ; 
had wandered long enough with Arabs, Moors, and Red- 
skins, and that it was at length time for him to think of his 
own people, and native land. Freiligrath, however, 
for a time turned a deaf ear to these suggestions, only 
replying : — 

could I follow but your beck ! 

But the scorched desert's gloomy charm 

1 choose, though barren is the track — 
Grows in the desert not the palm ! 



Like many other poets, he regarded politics as a rock 
which he must carefully avoid. He did not see that he 
had a necessary connection with the stirrings of the world ; 
he did not perceive that the highest talents are given for 
the good of the race, and that their most sacred duty is 
to assist in breaking those bonds of despotism, which des- 
troy all human happiness, and with it human virtue, 
and nobility of character. But the direction of his 
mind once given, it could not, in a frank and noble na- 
ture like his, long rest. He began, with the year 1840, 
to infuse some political element into his poems, though 
it was yet uncertain, and unsettled in its aim. fiis 
verses on the commencement of completing the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, and on the execution of the Spanish 
General Diego Leon, bear testimony to this. In this 
later poem " Aus Spanien," he still expresses this view 
of the poet's mission in the lines, — 

The poet stands upon a higher fortress, 
Than on the pinnacle of party zeal. 

To this pinnacle he was, however, destined to descend. 
Herwegh addressed one of his most fervent lyrics— 
"Party*' to him, which, however, seemed for the mo- 
ment to excite rather than to convince him. Freili- 
grath replied to him in a poem entitled " A Letter," in a 
cutting strain. Herwegh replied in a " Duet of Pen- 
sioners" aimed at him and Emanuel Geibel, who also 
had received a pension from the Prussian monarch. 
Heinzen renounced him in the "Rheinishe Zeitung," and 
Robert Prutz wrote a witty parody on one of his own 
poems, to ridicule his political faith. The literal wri- 
ters did not spare him— but Freiligrath let the storm 
blow over him. It was not persecution, but conviction 
that must move him. 

But such were the circumstances of his native coun- 
try, that they could not long fail to operate on an ho- 
nourable mind of fine sympathies, when once it had be- 
gun to ponder on them. He looked, and beheld his Fa- 
therland oppressed. He saw in its princes, men who 
had pledged themselves to the freedom of the people, 
and had not kept their pledge. They had owed their 
crowns to the valour of the people, and they had de- 
ceived and crushed the people in return. He saw the 
power of despotism every day advancing. He saw the 
liberty of the press and of speech annihilated. He had 
soon practical proofs of it in his own case, fie was a 
pensioner, and the Censor did not hesitate to suppress or 
to mutilate his most innocent verses when sent to a 
newspaper. He looked further, and saw fair and open 
trial refused to the accused. Any man might be snatched 
from his family and the light of day by the capricious 
tyranny of the authorities, and cast into secret dungeons, 
tried in secret by secret judges, accused by secret accu- 
sers ; every demand for a fair examination of his case 
before God and his fellow citizens denied. He saw the 
land oppressed by immense standing armies, and by as 
immense a police. There was a system of most subtle 
and complete espionage established, which destroyed 
personal confidence, and tended to lower Che standard of 
ooth publie and private honour and independence, and 
seeing this once fully and clearly, there was but one 
course for him. It was vain to talk of poetry having no- 
thing to do with politics. That would only be to say 
that a poet was the most ignoble of men. He felt that, 
on the contrary, poetry was one of the highest gifts of 
God, and that his gifts must bq employed in his service, 
which is that of liberty and humanity. Freiligrath was 
not a timid time-server, a selfish, -finicking petit-maitre, 
a hollow outside of a man — he was a man and must act 
as one. He resolved at oftce to make a stand against 
the despotism which crushed his country, and he did it 
at the cost of all his prospects in life. He was living at 
ease in one of the most beautiful regions of his great and 
beautiful country ; honoured by his countrymen for his 
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genius, pensioned by his king, reaping a harvest of lite- 
rary profit from his popularity — he put all aside with 
the determination of a heroic spirit, and declared for 
the people and their enfranchisement. 

Perhaps never was there a greater astonishment than 
that of the German public, when suddenly, in the year 
1844, a book by Freiligrath appeared bearing the title of 
"Bin Glaubensbekenntnisse," or "Confession of Faith." 
The astonishment was not lessened by reading its motto 
from a letter of Chamisso — " Matters are as they are. I 
am not gone over from the Tories to the Whigs ; but I 
was when I opened my eyes, a "Whig." Then came a 
stanza saying — " Open trial to the prisoner — fling all ob- 
struction into the flood — let the bold shot of this book 
dash into the choke-damp of the present day!" The 
preface said — " The latest turn of affairs in my narrow 
fatherland, Prussia, has bitterly undeceived me, who be- 
longed to the hoping and trusting, and it is to this that 
the greater part of the poems in the second part of this 
volume are owing. None of these, I ran calmly assert, 
have been made, they have sprung Hvingly from the 
events, as necessary and unavoidable a result of this 
shock to my sense of right and my own convictions, as 
the simultaneously conceived and executed resolve to 
return to the hand of the king my much-talked-of little 
pension. At the commencement of the year 1842, I 
was surprised at its being conferred on me : since the 
commencement of the year 1844, 1 have declined to re- 
ceive it." 

With a candour worthy of his character, Freiligrath 
confessed the error of his former notions. lie tells the 
people tiiat he has only passed through that process 
which tney have to pass through in their endeavours 
after political consciousness and political education into 
a national whole. That the worst that they can have to 
twit him with was, that he had stepped down from the 
" higher fortress" to the "pinnacle of party," and there 
he confesses that they are quite right. " Firmly and im- 
movably," he then adds, " advance I to the side of those 
who with brow and breast are opposed to re-action. Xo 
more life for me t without Freedom! Whatever be the 
fate of this book and of myself— so long as the pressure 
on my country continues, will my heart bleed and rebel ; 
so long shall my mouth and my arm continue unwea- 
riedly to labour with my countrymen, according to my 
ability, for the achievement of better days. In that re- 
solve may, next to God, the confidence of my people 
help me ! My face is turned towards the Future! 1 ' 

The readers of this Journal are pretty well acquainted 
with the style of Freiligrath's compositions, from vari- 
ous translations that we have, from time to time, given, 
or we would give some specimens of this volume, which 
is full of bold and spirit-stirring lyrics. He exclaims — 
" The poet must go along with the people." His' breach 
with the old system was total and incurable. He de- 
clared that he had broken the bridge behind him, and 
left himself no path of return. "Forwards! forwards, 
till beyond the grave." He invites his friend, Hoffman 
von Fallersleben, to visit him on the Rhine before the 
sword of his own verse had driven him thence. In a 
poem called " High Water," he bids his wife be of good 
cheer : to leave all to God ; that the world was all be- 
fore them, and that so long as he had a hand and a 
head she should not have to beg. 

And, in fact, there was not much time to lose, if he 
cared for his safety. Extreme as was the joy of the 
people over such a new ally, as great was the wrath of 
the powerful against hiim The servile portion of the 
press denounced him ; the government ordered his ar- 
rest. The book was ordered to be seized, but spread 
like wild-fire all over the country. He escaped into Bel- 
gium, but only escaped arrest in Brussels by six hours. 
He then sought refuge in Switzerland, and lived in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich about a year. 

Every day only proved more clearly the extent of the 



sacrifice that the upright poet had made for his princi- 
ples. His enemies triumphed ; his friends were silent ; 
those calling themselves friends reproached him : others 
wrote formally and renounced his friendship as that of a 
base, bad man of revolutionary notions. But he had 
made up his miud to suffer. He bore the pulings of af- 
fected well-wishers over his rashness, his folly in sacri- | 
ficing a certainty of honour and support : over bis pre- , 
sumption in daring to imagine that his solitary act and 
voice could influence the fate of his country. He went 
forth calmly, though not unwounded : but even these 
evils were not all. His writings, which were his sup- 
port, were interdicted, publishers dared not sell them ; j 
newspapers dared not even give place to his compositions. 
The government had succeeded in annihilating the 
means of his support, and hoped to drive him to despair 
or death. 

But it failed : Freiligrath had yet another resource. In 
his youth he had been brought tip to commerce, and 
commerce and England were yet open to him. 

During our sojourn in Germany the fame and manly 
genius of Freiligrath had particularly attracted our at- 
tention. We had made his acquaintance, and nearly the 
last days we spent in that country were with him and 
his accomplished wife in their beautiful retreat of St. I 
Goar, on the Rhine. Under his present circumstances, 
it appeared clear to us that England or America were the 
only countries in which he could live with safety. We 
pressed him to come hither. We had urged this upon 
him before his leaving Brussels; but the idea of the ex- 
pense of a residence here had deterred him. But we 
continued to urge the necessity of his securing himself 
by taking up his abode in Eugland — and at length he 
consented, and agreed to renew his connection, for a 
time at least, with commerce. About two years ago he 
arrived ; and we had the satisfaction of introducing him 
to the great German house of Huth and Co., and seeing ! 
him safely established in the employ of that house, in 
which he has continued till the moment of his depar- 
ture. 

For nearly two years has Freiligrath, by far the most 
popular of the living poets of Germany, resided in Eng- 
land — and we should have felt that* the literary men cf 
England had done themselves much greater honour had 
they shown that they were aware of the presence of so 
distinguished a guest. It is true that Bulwcr and Monck- 
ton Milnes have visited him in his modest abode at 
Clapton, and Barry Cornwall and a few others have in- 
vited him to their houses, but Freiligrath is the last man 
alive to be lionized, and this has led to something very 
like neglect. He scorned to moke himself a burthen to 
any one. He determined to subsist by the labour of his 
own right hand. So far as this country was concerned, 
he asked nothing, but a means of maintaining himself 
by allying himself again, for the time, to commerce : so 
far as Germany was concerned, he bided hist time. He 
knew that he had left his fiery lyrics circulating like the 
life-blood of freedom in its veins ; and from time to time 
he still sent over fresh electric flashes of his genius to 
arouse his Fatherland to the assertion of its liberties. 

And that-time came! The hour arrived. Boused from 
her trance by the glorious act of France, Germany sprung 
up, overwhelmed her tyrants, humiliated them; brought 
them upon their knees before her. She declared for and 
conquered her own liberty; and one of her first acts was 
to recall her exiled patriots and her patriot poet. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath has returned to that country 
from which he almost believed himself excluded for 
ever. He has returned to justify his writings and his 
deeds. His last poem written in Switzerland, " Ca ira," 
seems to have fulfilled its prophecy. Where are now 
the croakers, and the bewailers, and the sympathizers ? 
They will hide their diminished heads : but the poet re- ■ 
turns to his enfranchised country, accompanied by the 
blessings of all the better spirits of his nation; and ready 
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to assist in founding her future constitution. • Such cir- 
cumstances as these do not occur to a poet once in a 
thousand years. 

But there is one notice that must not be omitted here. 
We must pay to Ferdinand Freiligrath a just tribute to 
the manner in which he conducted himself during his 
exile. Had he done as only too many have done on com- 
ing here; had he resolved to seek the favour of the aris- 
tocratic instead of the commercial section of the com- 
munity; had he located himself West instead of East of 
London ; had he made a loud outcry about his suffer- 
ings and his persecutions, why there would, no doubt, 
have been a loud outcry made about him. There would 
have been a vast parade of sympathy and patronage. He 
would have been invited to the tables, the soirees, and 
the crushes of the great. He would, in short, as TJgo 
Fosculo has well expressed it, for he had tried it — " have 
been made the lion of two seasons, and then voted a 
bore." 

But Freiligrath has shown himself a true poet. He 
has shown that he knew and honoured his high vocation. 
He disdained to make himself a political or a literary 
pauper. He put a constraint on himself for his own ho- 
nour and that of his country, and for awhile devoting 
himself to that which is most honourable — that which 
builds nations and makes princes — Commerce — he has 
lived free and returned free ! 

It is a circumstance for himself and his countrymen 
to glory in, that there never was a man of distinction — 
there scarcely ever was any man who came to this coun- 
try, who lived so long in it, and who returned hence in 
a manner so erect, so manly, so honourable, and so inde- 
pendent, as Ferdinand Freiligrath! 

And this has been felt and evidenced by the numer- 
ous, intelligent, and wealthy class of his countrymen 
who are residing in London. Amongst them, as well as 
by a very large class of the people of intelligence and re- 
finement of out own nation, he has been received and 
regarded with the warmest friendship, esteem, and ad- 
miration, as much for his modest manliness as for his 
brilliant genius. 

His countrymen in London testified their sentiments 
towards him by giving him a splendid farewell dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where about one hundred 
and twenty of them were present, and where they pre- 
sented him, as a parting token, with a fine collection of 
the works of the best English writers. I have to regret, 
that indisposition prevented me from staying out this 
banquet, to which these gentlemen did me the honour 
to invite me, or I should there have expressed those sen- 
timents of admiration for the poet of liberty ; of respect 
for the man," and warm regard for the friend, which I 
have endeavoured to stamp upon this paper. 

Die deutsche Freiheit, lebc hoch! DerFreiheit'sDich- 
ter, Ferdinand Freiligrath, lebe auch jubelnd hoch ! 



WE KNOW BETTER. 

By Henry Sutton. 

Author of " The Evangel of Love. 31 

You say, because we have to work 

Our bread still to be earning, 
Therefore we must not dare to think, . 

And have no right to learning : 
We must grub on, you say, content 

All our mind's growth to fetter ; 
$ tobe sure ! it's right — quite right ! 

But, thank God, we know better ! 



Tou tell us that the rich alone 

With wisdom are provided, 
And that the poor have naught to do 

But stand still, and be guided ! 
You stint our rights, then would persuade. 

The poor man he's your debtor : — 
O, to be sure ! it's right — quite right ! 
* But, thank God, we snow better ! 

You say, if but the rich can have 

Amusement with the gun, 
It matters nothing that Die poor 

By hundreds are undone : 
Yes, though your sport is, and mutt be 

The certain crime-begetter ! 
O, to be sure! it's right — quite right ! 

But, thank God, we know betteb ! 

Moses once said, " Who sheds man's blood, 

By man shall his be shed ; 
You say, this Jewish law must now 

By Christians be obeyed ; 
That it's not right more to regard 

Christ's spirit than book-letter : — 
O, to be sure! you're right— quite right! 

— But, thank God, we know betteb! 

You say, from this law, the command 

Murderers to kill you fetch : — 
Well then;— when Jack Ketch hangs a man, 

Why don't you hang Jack Ketch? — 
^-" Kill not! " says God :— is then the state, 

To this, God's law, no debtor ? — 
O, to be sure! it's right — quite right! 

— But, thank God, we know better ! 

You teach, God will avenge the blood 
The murderer's hand doth spill ; 

And then you hire troops for war, 
And pay them, men to kill : — 

So then ; you can forgive sin, and 
Crime's retribution fetter — ? 

O, to be sure ! it's right — quite right ! 

— But, thank God, we know better! 

The time will come, when poor men's need, 

Rich men's self-will shall stop ; 
And killing shall be murder then, 

Whether on field or drop ! 
"Fis true, you call him, who so dreams, 

A wild, insane upsetter ; 
And, to be sure, you're right — quite right ! 

— But, thank God, we know better. 



THE ELEPHANT KRAAL. 

We have seen one or two notices of the late Kraal at 
Kornegalle, chiefly filled with strictures, on the doings 
of the visitors, but we have as yet seen none that gives 
a tolerable idea of the doings of the elephants; or the 
doings of this most remarkable spectacle that Ceylon 
can exhibit. Many of our readers who have never been 
in that beautiful part of the country which was the 
scene of operations, and cannot boast of leisure suffi- 
cient to enable them to enjoy the sport, may be glad to 
know what an Elephant Kraal really is— we subjoin the 
sketch of the last. 

" We left Kandy at two o'clock for Kornegalle, a 
distance of twenty-three miles; the road was most beau- 
tiful and some of the views were more splendid than 
anything I had ever seen before in Ceylon, particularly 
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one from Mr. Villier's estate at the head of the Galle- 
geddra Pass. When you first come in tight of the low 
country, the road winds along the brow of a mountain, 
and comes suddenly on an opening, where you look 
down a lovely valley, surrounded with the most mag- 
nificent mountains, covered with verdure to their very 
summits. The only thing wanting to make it perfect 
was water, but this is the case in all our Ceylon views. 
As we approached nearer Kornegalle, the road put me 
so much in mind of home, the meadows at each side of 
us with the cattle grazing on them were quite home 
scenes, and raised up all our sad thoughts and wishes to 
be once more in dear old England. 

It was dark before wo reached our destination, but 
the road was quite illuminated with the fire flies, which 
are most beautiful in this part of the country. We were 
most anxious to know what o'clock it was, but it was so 
dark that it was quite impossible to see even each other. 
At last one of the lovely little creatures flew within 
reach, it was soon secured and placed on a watch, and, 
its light was so strong that*we were able to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

We arrived at Kornegalle at ha'f-past 8 o'clock, 
where we were most hospitably received by our kind 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Morris, and found their house 
literally crowded with visitors congregated for the morn- 
ing's expedition. 

We started next morning at half-past 5 o'clock, on 
horseback, for the Kraal, which was about twenty 
miles from Kornegalle. 

For the first hour or so it rained so much that we 
were not able to remark the country we were passing 
through, but about seven o'clock the sun appeared, and 
it became very pleasant indeed. The road, or rather bri- 
dle path, lay through paddy fields ; for the first six 
miles it was most admirable ground for a good roadster. 
The next four were through a thick jungle" and - the sun 
being strong it shaded us very pleasantly. The flowers 
were most lovely, the magnificent Exoria grew in abun- 
dance, also one of the "bottle brush" tribe of the most 
beautiful blue. I remarked a very handsome yellow 
flower very like a laburnum only much larger, which 
hung most gracefully in bunches across our path. We 
crossed a lovely river, called the Dedra-oya about four 
hundred feet wide. Everything looked so tranquil and 
quiet, several beautiful trees drooped over it and bathed 
their graceful branches in it. I quite envied our hor- 
ses drinking its placid clear waters. 

We reached the Kraal about nine o'clock, the latter 
part of the road lay along the bed of the Kimbool- 
wanya, which at this time of the year was quite dry. 
Our English friends would have been highly amused had 
they caught a sight of our suddenly created village of 
Kraal Bungalows, which were made entirely of the 
leaves of the Talipot Palm, our rooms were hung with 
red and white cloth, and our furniture very much in 
Robinson Crusoe style. All this added very much to our 
amusement. 

In front of the Governor's Bungalow a kind of trium- 
phal arch was erected, most tastefully ornamented in 
the native fashion, with plaintain leaves, cocoa-nuts, pine 
apples, etc., etc. There were eight Bungalows altoge- 
ther, also a bazaar and several huts, so that we had 
quite a village of our own. All this was erected by the 
natives in a few weeks, and did great credit to those 
employed in raising it. 

We were very much tired after our ride and did nothing 
all day, but lie on the sofas and talk over the anticipa- 
ted pleasure of the next morning on which the Kraal 
was to take place. Next morning as we were going into 
breakfast, we were startled by the trumpetings of an 
elephant which appeared to be just at our elbow. Our 
alarm was soon over, as one of our party came and told 
us it was only one of the tame elephants brought for our 
inspection. She stood just outside our door with the 



Mahout or rider on her shoulders and appeared per- 
fectly tame ; she ate oranges and plaintains from out 
hand, and seemed to enjojr them very much. It was 
wonderful to see her place a great cocoa-nut, husks and 
all, in her mouth ; and cnteh and crack it as a nut 
cracker would a filbert. A very delicate slice of bread s 
and butter was also given, but she would not even 
taste it. She performed several tricks such as picking up 
a sixpence with her trunk, lying down, trumpeting, etc. 
etc It is a very old elephant, and has been in the pos- 
session of government more than forty years. It is 
valued at 2,000 rupees. She has been christened 8y- | 
rebbery and is a great favourite with every one. 

Before I proceed further it is necessary that I should 
give a brief description of the Kraal itself and the man- 
ner of capturing the elephants. 

About an acre of jungle is formed into a square en- 
closure, leaving only a small opening to let the elephants 
enter; the palisades round this enclosure are about 
eleven feet high, and at one end, two wings extend into 
the jungle for some hundred yards on each side of the 
opening, so as to forma long wall screened by the forest, 
the use of which is to prevent the elephants, should 
they hesitate in entering the Kraal, from escaping at 
either side. An elevated stand is erected on one aide 
of the enclosure for the spectators ; it is about twice as 
high as the palisades, so that we loi>k down into the 
Kraal— I believe that Kraal is a Dutch word which sig- 
nines an enclosure. The men who drive the elephants 
into the Kraal are called the beaters. These men are out 
for several days before the Kraal takes place, in search 
of the elephants, who come down at this time of the 
year, (July,) for a plant called kooranna which is then 
ripe— the kooranna is a kind of flax. The beaters, 
when they discover the elephants, light their firea and 
torches behind the poor animals to drive them on tow- 
ards the entrance of the Kraal ; always keeping in a cir- 
cle to prevent them from returning. They are then 
forced on close up to the entrance of the Kraal, where 
they are detained, to wait for the final "drive," when 
they are compelled to advance within the enclosure. 
The moment they are in the Kraal, the entrance is closed 
up and they are safe inside, where they keep charging 
all round the enclosure, but are repulsed by the beaters 
who are stationed round. These people, when they 
see the elephants approaching the fences of the Kraal, 
scream with all their might; this frightens them so much, 
that they turn to some other point, where they meet 
with the same reception. Two thousand people were em- 
ployed in this Kraal, and the principal part of these 
came without any remuneration, as to a National 
Sport; indeed, if they were even offered such a degrada- 
tion, they would leave the Kraal and return to their 
homes. 

We were told that the drive was to take place after 
Tiffin, so at two o'clock, we all marched down to the 
Kraal, expecting to be almost too late for the sport. 
However, when we arrived there, it was stated that it 
would not happen for an hour, perhaps two ; we re- 
signed ourselves as well as we could to our disappoint- 
ment, and sat down most patiently to await the coming 
of the Elephants. At length, as we were talking and 
laughing together, we were startled by a scream rather 
than a shout, from the crowd round the stand, and on 
looking round, we saw the people evidently very jnuch 
alarmed, running Here and there, and throwing each 
other down in their fright. In a few minutes all was 
quiet again, and we were told that it was only one of the 
wild elephants that had separated from its companions, 
and was trying to break the line and escape : however, 
the screams of the people had frightened it back again 
Hour after hour passed slowly away, and still no sign 
of the elephants ; it became quite dark about half-past 
six o'clock, and we were obliged to sit in darkness, as 
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we were allowed no lights for fear the elephants might 
be frightened by them, and turn back. 

I must here remark that the elephant's eye is con- 
structed like that of the cat; it sees therefore much bet- 
ter at night than in the day time. We were not only 
obliged to sit in darkness but also in silence, as their 
hearing -is also very acute ; whether this is occasioned 
by the immense size of their ears or not, I am not able 
to say. In this state we sate till half-past eightto'clock, 
when in one instant the whole place was lighted up, and 
silence was broken by the most deafening shouts, which 
even now are ringing in my ears. A crash was heard, 
and eighteen elephants tumbled into the Kraal, which 
they rushed round and round, charging here and there 
in their anger and fright. The Kraal, however, was ra- 
pidly surrounded by crowds of the beaters ; and a chain 
of fires blazed up on all sides, so that escape was hope- 
less, and after a vain rush at every point, the poor 
frighted herd collected quietly in one corner under a 
thick jungle, and stood wearied and at rest. , 

It was now after nine o'clock, and as there was no- 
thing more to see that night, and being all most eager 
for dinner, we thought it high time to return to the Bun- 
galow. I must say, however, that I did not feel quite 
comfortable within two hundred yards of such compa- 
nions as eighteen wild and furious elephants; notwith- 
standing this, we had a very merry dinner party, and 
enjoyed a most comfortable night's rest. 

Next morning we breakfasted early, in order that we 
might have more time to spend at the Kraal. When we 
arrived at the stand, about ten o'clock, all the elephants 
were together in a corner as before; they had covered 
themselves with dust in their first rage, but now they 
appeared quite stupified and overcome. 

There were two quite tiny Kttle ones among them, 
who always ran between their mothers' legs, and it was 
most extraordinary to see the care the elder ones took of 
them, never even touching them with their large clumsy 
feet. 

Soon after we arrived, the entrance to the Kraal was 
cautiously opened, and about six or eight tame elephants 
entered, with their mahouts or riders. This seemed to 
startle our wild friends a little, for they immediately 
formed themselves into a line, and prepared to make a 
charge; the tame ones were quite prepared for this, and 
they commenced advancing forward, throwing down se- 
veral large trees and crushing them under their feet ; 
this had quite the effect of intimidating the others, who 
instantly retired to their former position. One or two 
of the tame elephants now advanced towards them, fol- 
lowed by the noosers to commence the capture. The 
moment the'wild ones saw them approaching, they made 
a charge; in doing this, one of the noosers was enabled 
to throw a noose round the hind leg of one of the largest, 
the other end of the rope being made fast round the neck 
of the tame one, who began pulling it with all her 
might; the wild one made prodigious efforts to escape, 
but all in vain, at last he threw himself down on the 
ground in despair, and nothing would make him rise, 
when one of the tame elephants coming behind him, 
actually pushed him up with its tusks to his hopeless 
and final discomfiture;, he now gave himself up for lost, 
rfhd allowed himself to be bound without further resist- 
ance. His hind legs were fastened together, and then 
bound to a strong tree, his front feet were treated in the 
same manner, with the exception of not being tied to- 
gether. When he was quite secured, he again threw 
himself down on the ground, and lay there for two or 
three hours in exhaustion and despair. He covered him- 
self with dust, which -he collected and scattered with 
his trunk ; and from time to time he inserted his trunk 
into his throat and drew from some receptacle there a 
supply of water, with which he moistened the whole 
surface of His skin. It would thus seem as if the ele- 
phant, like the camel, is provided with a reservoir of this 



kind ; but whether similarly situated, I am, of course, 
unable to tell. This elephant was altogether half an hour 
in being caught and secured, though, owing to the ex- 
citement, we could scarcely believe it was five minutes. 
In this manner sixteen of the elephants were noosed and 
made fast, and the remaining two wese to be left till the 
next day. One was a very large one, the other, one of 
the smallest, little more than three feet high, if so much; 
they were left quite loose, and did not make the slight- 
est attempt to escape ; they were even so very subdued 
that most of the spectators entered the Kraal to pull out 
the hair from the tails of those that were fastened to the 
trees, to have it made into bracelets, rings, etc., etc., as 
little souvenirs of the Kraal. Two gentlemen, more ad» 
venturous than the rest, began riding the little one, at 
which he was veiy angry, and commenced charging 
about, throwing down whoever came in his way, to the 
great amusement of the crowd. Notwithstanding this, it 
really was one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
witnessed to see those poor creatures, the true lords of 
the forest, there at our feet, humbled to the very dust, 
some lying down as if dead, others leaning against the 
trees apparently in all the stupor of despair at the loss 
of their liberty for ever. All seemed as though their spi- 
rit, hope, and courage, were quite gone, they scarcely 
appeared capable of living through the night ; even the 
elephant which was loose seemed quite stupified, for 
though several times very much provoked (by those 
who should have known better,) it never moved an inch, 
but appeared as though in a dream, while its precious 
liberty it seemed to have lost all hope or wish of regain- 
ing. I cannot omit mentioning how much the strength 
and beauty of the ropes employed for noosing the ele- 
phants struck us. They are made of deer hides, and 
nothing seems to make the slightest impression on them. 
They are made by the Rhodias or out-casts, no others 
would do it, as they would lose caste by doing such 
hard and dirty work. But to return to the elephants — 
at five o'clock on the second evening they were taken 
down to the river to water, two or three of them. This 
is a most interesting scene; the wild elephant is fastened 
between two tame ones, and thus led down to the river. 
On the road they mads several attempts to escape, but 
all to no purpose ; they were most anxious also to lie 
down in the water to bathe themselves, but even this 
little request they were refused, notwithstanding, they 
seemed very much refreshed, and to enjoy it exceed- 
ingly. We returned home for dinner, and in the even- 
ing were amused with some beautiful fire-works, which 
the Cingalese particularly excel in. We were obliged 
to retire very early, as we were to return to Kornegalle 
the next morning. A few of our party were to remain, 
however, till the evening, as they wished to see the con- 
clusion of the Kraal in the noosing of the two remaining 
elephants, and by their description it must have been 
well worth seeing. The large elephant was so furious, 
that it was a long while before they were able to catch 
it, and when caught, it broke away twice after being 
secured : it burst the ropes, and again it tore down the 
tree it was fastened to ; its strength was really wonder- 
ful. 

We had no rain returning, so that I was better able 
to remark the surrounding objects. Passing through 
the forest, I saw a number of Banian trees, whose shoots 
had formed themselves into the most extraordinary 
shapes possible ; some looked exactly like great cables 
suspended from one tree to another ; the parasites and 
creepers were very beautiful and curious. We were 
most fortunate in having the pleasure of Dr. Gardener, 
the eminent botanist, for a companion, in whose com- 
pany, the most insignificant plant or flower, has some 
interest, in relation to which, he always told some tale 
of instruction. On our journey back to Kandy, he dis- 
covered the Upas tree, growing within a few miles of 
Kornegalle. It was not known before that it grew Is 
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Ceylon. Its poisonous properties, however, have been 
a little exaggerated. Though Dr. Gardener remained un- 
der the tree for some time, he neither saw nor experi- 
enced any of those fearful effects which are attributed 
to it. Concerning the poison of its gum, however, it is 
nevertheless, quite true, that its qualities are the most 
deadly. 

Kornegalle is, I believe, at some seasons, very un- 
healthy ; one of our party remarked, that it was impos- 
sible it could be otherwise, seeing the deadly Upas tree 
grew there. Notwithstanding this, however, it is a very 
pretty place, and, indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 1 de- 
mesne, is more like an English park, than anything 
else. 

We returned to Kandy on Friday night, and I must 
say, that I really felt very glad to feel myself once more 
out of the range of our jungle-friends, the elephants. 
For several days afterwards, I imagined every sound to 
be either the trumpeting of an elephant, or the cries of 
the beaters. In conclusion, I must say, that a Kraal is 
the only sight worth seeing in Ceylon, combining at 
once, excitement, wonder, novelty, and instruction. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 
Extension of the English Manufacturing System, 

BY WHICH MEN ABB WORKED UP INTO MaLEFACTOBS. 

Thb Meldbum Family. 

(Continued from page 327.) 

A few wobds about nancy tulloch. 

But how came it that Nancy Tulloch was thus proof 
to the almost omnipotent power of slander ? That she 
rose above the multitude thus brilliantly in the breadth 
of her charity ? That she was courageous enough to de- 
fy the world and its vindictive spirit of persecution on 
the plea of virtue and propriety? To understand that, 
we must go a little into her history. 

Nancy Tulloch, like Zealous Scattergood, had learnt 
charity through suffering. Bright and happy as she 
seemed to be and was, there was an epoch in her history 
known only to her husband and Mrs. Brentnal, which 
had made her ready to forgive the failings of others, and 
to feel for the injured with a quickness of feeling which 
had the true spirit of heroism in it. Gay at heart, and 
full of happiness as she seemed now, she had been at 
one terrible crisis driven by misery to the very thresh- 
old of self-destruction. A friendly hand had plucked 
her from it— and that hand was honest John Tulloch's. 
It was the spirit with which this had inspired her, that 
had made her active in behalf of Meldrum, though Mel- 
drum never knew the slightest portion of the real cause. 
Nancy Tulloch, like our Saviour, could go a long wav to 
seek and save that which was lost, and where she "did 
not see an actual malignity of nature, she was unwil- 
ling to despair of any one, or to abandon her desires for 
his restoration. Zealous Scattergood had laid open his 
whole history to her, and she saw in his persecutions 
even the benevolent finger of God, for they had com- 
pelled him iuto a steady minister and counsellor of the 
poor by closing all higher avenues of exertion against 
him, if higher there can be. 

Nancy Tulloch was one of the numerous family of a 
small farmer in Dorsetshire. As she was growing into 
vomanhood penury was pressing with an iron pressure 

her father. He had gradually grown poorer on his 



few highly rented acres. He was in arrears with his 
landlord, and threatened with an execution and eject- 
ment ; but not knowing what was to become of him if 
his wretched farm was taken from him, he struggled on, 
and laboured incessantly and enormously himself, to do 
as far as possible without paid labour. Within the 
house there was a system of the most rigid economy 
practised. There were often painful scenes between her 
parents*when they were pressed with difficulties that 
they could not cope with. ' The visits of tax-gatherers, 
poor-rate collectors, and of the steward for arrears of 
rent, with the arrival of letters which her father took up 
with an air of aversion, and laid down with a curse, 
made obvious a state of poverty and perplexity, that 
drove all happiness out of the house, and out of life. 
Her father talked more and more of flinging up the farm, 
and going to the work-house; and told the children 
who stood in confused silence amid their father's vio- 
lence and their mother's tears, that they must look out 
for some service, for he could no longer maintain them 
at home. 

Nancy Tulloch, or rather Nancy Bains, for that was 
then her name, was deeply wounded by these circum- 
stances. She was the oldest of nine children, and jet 
she was little more than eighteen. She was naturally of 
a lively and gay disposition, full of spirit, and rendered 
her mother immense service in the house. She was ex- 
tremely pretty at the same time, and began to attract 
much admiration from the young men of the neighbour- 
hood. Spite of this, however, she began to think very 
much of going out to service, and of going rather into a 
town, where she should see more of life, than in the 
hard service of the country. She might have a little 
pride too in not wishing to fee a servant where every one 
knew her. Her motherfor some time would not hear of 
it; saying what was she to do without her! But when 
Nancy saw that things went still worse and worse at 
home, she thought she could do more for her family by 
relieving it of her support, and being able to send it part 
of her wagef . 

While these things were running in her mind, she one 
day saw in a London newspaper an advertisement for a 
housemaid in a gentleman's family, where there were 
only himself and his housekeeper ; the wages good, and a 
healthy maid of good character from the country pre- 
ferred. Catching at this as a very likely situation for a 
commencement, she wrote unknown to her parents, and 
from the particulars given in reply, was induced to en- 
gage herself at once. Her parents, though at first 
somewhat taken by surprise, at length consented, 
on condition that if she did not find the place all she 
expected she should not stay. 

Away, however, went light-hearted Nancy Bains, and 
soon reached the house indicated in Lincoln's-inn-fields. 



The house was no other than that of our old acqua 
ance Mr. Woodcraft Meadowlands, and his housekeeper 
appeared a large-built good-looking woman of fifty, who 
impressed on Nancy how much she insisted on conduct 
and character in a girl, especially as her master was a 
bachelor, and therefore she preferred a simple-hearted 
girl out of the country. Nancy was pleased at this dis- 
position of the housekeeper, and found the place ex- 
tremely easy, a char-woman coming once or twice % 
week to clean the floors and stairs, and do sundry things 
that the house-maid might be relieved from them. 

Nancy Bains was somewhat surprised that a gentle- 
man like Mr. Meadowlands, who, she was told was a 
man of large estate, and had a fine establishment in the 
country, should prefer to live in such a very quiet way 
in town, not even keeping a man-servant, and scarcely 
being seen at home except in an evening. But why need 
we prolong a common story? Nancy found Mr. Meadow- 
lands a very agreeable man, who seemed to be very 
much pleased with her indeed. It was not long before 
he began to pay her particular attentions, and bought 
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her several handsome presents. To a girl of her age 
and country experience this was all agreeable enough 
from a handsome man of Mr. Meadowlands' station — but 
Nancy was not without a considerable degree of shrewd- 
ness, and she grew very uneasy. She resolved to tell 
the housekeeper of the presents, and to say that she did 
not altogether feel right about it. She did so, but the 
housekeeper only replied " Pooh, child ! he means you 
no harm, but he is pleased with your manners, and what 
is a present or two to him." 

This did not satisfy Fancy, and things began rapidjy 
to assume so dangerous an aspect, that she resolved to 
quit the place as speedily as possible. Alas! poor Nancy! 
sue was only one of the many simple innocent creatures 
who are decoyed by the same diabolical means into a 
prison-house, from whence they never escape but with 
ruin, and in those cases where there is a high sense of 
innate virtue, with despair and death. We pass over 
the horrible story — London can furnish such every day 
in the week. Enough — that same weeks afterwards 
Nancy Bains was turned, at a moment's warning, with 
violence and insult, out of the house of Mr. Woodcroft 
Meadowlands. A stranger in London, knowing no one, 
and not daring to reveal her condition to her parents at 
home, or go there, the poor girl saw herself with terror 
standing on the pavement of Lmcoln's-inn-fields with the 
box that contained her whole worldly property. A cab 
accidentally passing she called to the man to take her 
up. He asked where he should drive. She did not' 
know, she said at length, to ihe city. Being set down 
at the corner of a street, she called a porter to carry her 
box, and as they went along she asked him to show her 
to some decent lodgings. The man did this very ho- 
nestly, and in her little room, as soon as she was alone, 
she flung herself on the bed and gave way to the excess 
of her misery. How earnestly did the poor girl pray 
that she might die, but such prayers are not heard; and 
during several days that she continued here, without 
stirring out, she thought over and over in distraction 
• what she should do. One moment she resolved to go to 
a magistrate and accuse Mr. Meadowlands of his crimes, 
but the monster, conscious of his security, had before 
warned her of the uselessness and the danger of any 
such attempt. Against a man of his wealth and station, 
and with people in his house ready to give evidence for 
him and againtt her, it could only result in a charge of 
a trick to extort money on her part: It could only bring 
her exposure and punishment as an impostor. Such are 
the securities of the innocent poor against the oppres- 
sions and outrage of the sensual rich in a country where 
it is said law and justice are open to every one. Well did 
Sidney Smith add, and so is Mivart's Hotel. 

But Nancy Bains's money, far from sufficiency for the 
purchase of justice or for entering Mivart's Hotel, 
would not last her long in her present miserable lodg- 
ings. Go home she could not, and would not, and 
dreadful as had been the first experiment, she saw no- 
thing for it, but seeking another service. But with whom 
was she to advise? She knew nobody, and the people of 
the house did not seem likely to assist her. 

In the midst of these agitations she became haunted 
with a sense of the consequences of her late treatment. 
She was persuaded that she should become a mother, 
and stung to madness by the idea, she rushed out, and 
took her way to Lincoln's-inn-fields, and in her despe- 
ration knocked at Mr. Meadowlands' door. It was 
opened by the housekeeper, who, on seeing her, de 
manded in no very smooth terms what she wanted. 

" To see Mr. Meadowlands," she replied. 

" To see Mr. Meadowlands!" exclaimed the woman 
in terms of unmeasured and indignant astonishment. 
" How dare you, you impudent baggage come here 
and ask any such thing. Begone I or I will give you up 
to the police!" 

The door was slammed in her face, and the wretched 



girl, nearly beside herself, ran down the steps, and 
walked away scarcely conscious of what she did. She 
soon, however, resolved to watch for Mr. Meadowlands 
till she saw him. For several evenings she went to and 
fro before his house, but in vain. He never came; and 
a policeman, who had noticed her promenading here, or- 
dered her off. Still every evening for a week she re- 
turned, and went the length of that side of the field to 
and fro for hours. In one of these walks another young 
woman accosted her, and asked if she was looking for 
any one, and if she could assist her. Nancy, who was 
driven to despair, said frankly — " Yes, she wanted to see 
Mr. Meadowlands, who lived at that house," pointing 
to it. 

11 Ha! my dear!" replied the young woman with 
more feeling than Nancy even in her simplicity ex- 
pected — "is it Mr. Meadowlands? Have you ever been 
in his service ? " 

Nancy replied, "She had." 

The young woman, then eyeing her with a peculiar 
look, said—" And so have I, and I can tell you exactly 
what has occurred to you. Gome along, that policeman 
is watching us." • 

With that she* walked on, and in a few minutes opened 
under Nancy's feet a gulph of terror that seemed to 
make her very blood stagnate. She told her own story 
— the very counterpart of Nancy's. She gave her the 
information, that this virtuous housekeeper was his base 
procuress, who advertised for victims. That Mr. Mea- 
dowlands was a married man, with several children, 
and kept a magnificent establishment in Eaton-square. 
That Nancy was but one of a series of his victims, and 
that if she would go with her to Lock's Hospital, she 
could get an order — she would see to what one of them 
was there come. 

Nancy, who had hoped, could she see Mr. Meadow- 
lands, that she could move him to compassion, and in- 
duce him to find her some asylum till she could again 
seek out with a fair chance for an honest service — was 
now struck to the heart with what she had heard. She 
saw the full horror of her condition — and thanking her 
informant as well as she could, she turned away, and 
made for the city with a desperation in her soul that 
could be satisfied with nothing but death. She turned 
down towards London Bridge, went wildly up to itseen* 
tre, and looked round her to see if she could mount the 
parapet and spring off before any one could seixe her. 
But the eyes of a score of passengers seemed upon her — 
she cast one glance over the wall down into the dark and 
dismal depth, and her spirit recoiled. But not the less 
did %he pursue her purpose. She descended the steps 
near the foot of the bridge on the city side, and made 
her way to the packet wharf. Here, as soon as she saw 
the gleam of the water, she rushed forward at full speed 
to plunge into the river. With a prayer to God for for- 
giveness in the very act, and a quick and bitter thought 
of homej she had got within a yard of the brink, when 
she was arrested by a strong 'arm, which seized the 
skirts of her gown, and a sailor who had been leaning 
his back against a crane said, — looking her earnestly 
but kindly in the face. " Whither away, matey, so fast ? 
I fear you are meaning mischief. Is it not true ?" 

Poor Nancy stood as if struck into a pillar of stone. 
She stared at the sailor, but she uttered not a word, and 
the next moment she dropped on the ground as if she 
were shot dead. 

When she again became conscious, she found herself 
sitting on a bench propped on the arm of the same 
sailor. They were still alone; and the man said— 
I " There, matey, you are coming about— now don't fluster 
yourself. Take it calmly. You are not well. Some, 
thing troubles you. Never mind, we won't talk about 
it. As soon as you can walk you shall go and have 
some coffee; and if John Tulloch can be of any use to 
you, why he will, matey, that's all. Come, don't be 
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downcast, cheer up, cheer up— things mend when they i 
come to the worst." 

The kind tones of the honest sailor and his kind con- . 
duct had snch an effect on the poor girl under the cir 
oumstances, that she could do nothing but weep and sob 
as if her heart would break. It was some time before 
the sailor could get her to calm herself, and give him 
some account of herself, at the same time saying, that 
he did not want her to tell him anything but what she 
pleased, he only wanted to know if he could take her 
anywhere, and do anything for her. When he asked 
her where her friends lived, it only set her off again, 
and her distress was so great that the poor sailor was at 
his wits 1 end. 

'* Well, sweetheart," he said at length, "just let me 
know what I can do. Try to quieten yourself, and say 
where we shall go to, will you ? There's a good girl." 

With an effort Nancy now told him enough to let him 
know Jhat her friends were far off in the country — that 
s^e did not know a soul in London — that she had been 
so shamefully used that she only desired to die — and 
never could face her friends again. At hearing this the 
kind sailor said — 

" Well, it is a dreadful place is this London. Come, 
we will have some coffee, and I will take you to my 
good old mother, and may be, by and bye, one may hit 
on something to ease your mind and make you wish to 
live. Cheer up, matey, cheer up, do." 

And as he said this he took her gently by the arm, 
and led her to a coffee-house near, where he went into 
an upper room and ordered coffee for two. . 

The sailor appeared in the light to be about five-and- 
thirty, of a round ruddy countenance, with a consider- 
able bush of brown hair on his head and a brown beard, 
that curled up round his chin like a border. His eyes 
were something large and blue, and he had altogether an 
air of the most thorough honesty and kindness. 

u May be," said he to Nancy, who sate gazing into 
the fire with a look of despair—'* may be, matey, you 
would like a glass of something strong — but I never take 
anything stronger than coffee. I'm a temperance man, 
and belong to a temperance ship, a temperance captain, 
and a temperance merchant. But you need a good stiff 
glass of grog, I think." 

Nancy Bains thanked him warmly, but said she would 
prefer die coffee. It was with much difficulty, however, 
that John Tulloch could prevail on her to take any, and 
it was sot till he had by the kindliness and delicate re- 

rt of his manner won something on her attention, 
they set out for his mother's, as he called her. As 
they went along, John said — " I see matey, plain enough, 
that you are not one of these town bred'uns. You're all 
right and tight as any little vessel can be, only that 
you've fallen in with treacherous squalls and d — -d pi- 
rates. Never mind — foul to-day fair to-morrow. Trust 
in God, and there may be a good voyage yet." 

At these words, and especially that " trust in God," and 
the genuine heart-warm tone in which it was uttered, 
Nancy felt herself revived. A spirit of confidence awoke 
in her. She saw that this was a very honest, kind fellow, 
and in his way religious, and she could not help giving 
his arm a gentle pressure to her side as they were going 
along. 

" That's right now, matey, come that's right," said 
the sailor. "Now you can believe me, and so dismiss 
your fears. I don't wonder at your not believing a 
stranger all at once— but, do you know, I believe, and I 
hope you do the same, that a sparrow does not fall to 
the ground without God's will, and I have a notion, and 
it pleases me, that it was not without his guidance that 
I was just in your way to-night." 

Naney could only ejaculate, — 

*' Thank you, thank you !" for her tears were Sowing 
again as fast as ever, and they went on in silence till 
they reached the court where we have found them 



living. Here the door was opened by Mrs. Brentnal — 
who was no little astonished to see John Tulloch "with a 
young girl on his arm. John, however, entered without 
ceremony, and said, — 

" Show this young woman up to the little berth in the 
upper deck, and Jet her get to bed, for, poor thing', she 
needs rest, and, mother, be kind to her." 

Mrs. Brentnal looked first at one and then at the 
other, and appeared to hesitate what to do. But John 
Tulloch said, — 

."Quick, mother, quick, don't you see the poor child 
is almost fainting— quick, and come down to me, and 
let's have some supper." 

John Tulloch wanted no supper, but he wanted this 
awkward scene over, and all explained to Mrs, Brent- 
nal. And here we may say, that though John emlled 
Mrs. Brentnal mother, she was no more his mother, than 
he was her uncle John, though she called him so, white 
he was at least twenty five years younger than herself. Mrs. 
Brentnal had been John's nurse when he was a child. 
He had always been very fond of her, and though, 
owing to the misfortunes of his father, who was a 
wealthy farmer at one time, John and hiselder brother had 
come to London, he never forgot the old woman, and 
when be heard that her husband was dead, and had left 
her destitute, he sent for her up to town, and took this 
house, and made her his housekeeper ; though at that 
time he did not need a house, or housekeeper, as he 
nad a room at his brother's in Botherhithe, and was 
saving a good deal of money. 

Mrs. Brentnal soon came down, and heard John's 
story, but for some time was not half pleased with the 
adventure. She pronounced it, at all events, - rash and 
romantic, and wished no ill might come of it John 
quietly said, he wished so too — and there the natter 
ended for the present. 

In the morning he went early over to the shipi which 
was loading in dock, and was to sail the next week. 
When he returned at night, Mrs. Brentnal received him 
with an unusual degree of attention; she had tea on table 
and had got some Sally Lunns buttered, and his chair set 
and scarcely did he open his mouth to ask how the poor 
girl was, before she was quite officious in replying, that 
she was a good deal cheered up poor thing*--and a very 
nice little creature she was. 

"You think so, mother," said John, evidently much 
pleased. "Then I was not such a fool either. Well, 
well, it delights me, mother, it delights me ; if you 
think so, all is right." 

Over their tea, Mrs. Brentnal soon showed uncle John, 
that she was possessed of all Nancy Bains's story, and 
that she believed every word of it. She really did be- 
lieve that the poor girl was as good as she was pretty, 
but that she was afraid she would never get over it — she 
would break her heart with grief. 

11 But she must get over it," said uncle John, " you 
must'nt let her break her heart— and by jingo! why 
don't you give her some tea, mother ?" 

"She's had it, John," said Mrs. Brentnal. 

" Well I might ha' guessed that," replied John Tul- 
loch, " and now we're off next week, and you must take 
charge 'of the poor thing till I'm back, and then we'll 
.see what we can do with her friends. But- that villain 
Meadowlands J — if I had but another week or so, rat 
him ! if I would'nt shoot him, or chop him down, or 
something of the sort. He should not live — the vil- 
lain!" • 

"John Tulloch," said Mrs. Brentnal, " do you want 
me to see you hanged f Have you lost your senses ? 
Leave the villain to God, who'll punish him, and all such 
like m his own time. You frighten me, and I am thank- 
ful that you're going, I really am this time, though I 
never was before." 

John continued to vow all sorts of vengeance against 
the villain, Meadowlands, however, till he went to bed, 
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and the same next morning at breakfast. To shorten 
our story, however, the day arrived for John Tulloch to 
go on board. Before this, Nancy Bains had recovered 
something of her spirits. She had got, through Mrs. 
Brentnai, plenty of needlework, and she sate in her lit- 
tle room stitching away as if it were for her life, and 
it probably was, for it helped her to get rid of the 
thoughts that preyed on her life. 

John Tulloch would have her to take her supper with 
them, the night before he sailed, and the sweet looks of 
poor Nancy, as all gratitude and ever and anon, a gush 
of irrepressible tears, as he spoke cheerfully to her, made 
him again inwardly curse that villain, Meadowlands, 
and think what he would do. He had to be on board 
that night, and so he bade Mrs. Brentnai and Nancy, 
good-bye, and told them to be good company 
till he came back, and with that he gave Nancy a 
shake of the hand that onoe more made the tears start 
to her eyes, and a blessing into her heart, as she hast- 
ened up stairs to hide her feelings. 

When John Tulloch returned from his voyage, which 
had been one of unusual duration, he found Nancy 
Bains still with Mrs. Brentnai. She had recovered her 
best looks, though mixed with a degree of gravity, that 
told that sad thoughts lay deep down in her heart. 
There was a cradle in her little room, and a fine lad 
sleeping in it; but between Mrs. Brentnai and Nancy, 
there was a league grown, as of mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Brentnai declared that Nancy was the best little 
creature that ever was born. She had written down 
into the country to tell her parents that she had left her 
first place, as it did not at all suit her, and that she now 
got plenty of needlework, and wad very comfortable. 
Mrs. Brentnai had also written to them to say, Nancy 
was the best creature that ever was bom, and the mo- 
ther had written in return that it was very pleasant to 
hear such good accounts. 

Thus all pain had so far been spared them, and their 
poverty had prevented their coming up, by which any 
unhappy discovery of the real facts had been prevented. 
Out of doors Mrs. Brentnai had not found it so easy a 
matter to satisfy the neighbours as to Nancy's identity. 
They imagined that she was John Tulloch's wife, and 
that he did not say so, on account of his relations on 
the other side of the water, who, they fancied, were ex- 
pecting bis money amongst their children. Any other 
supposition they could not entertain, except at Mrs. 
BrentnaTs expense ; but Mrs. Brentnai explained that 
all was right, and time would show. 

And time did show. John TuHoch went two or three 
voyages, and in the intervals at home, he grew more 
and more fond of Nancy Bains ; brought her presents, 
and would take her out on excursions to Greenwich, 
which was his favourite resort, where he could talk to 
the old sailors, and stroll in the park, and get tea at 
one of the tea-houses, and the like. 

Mrs. Brentnai saw all this, but only with evident plea- 
sure, and on the third return of John Tulloch; he fairly 
married Nancy Bains, and made an excursion to Graves- 
end to hold the wedding dinner. And yet. it was not 
called a wedding dinner— for honest John Tulloch pre- 
tended to his relations and everybody, that Nancy had 
long been his wife, aye, long before he brought her home. 
The reason of this was obvious. He was determined 
that not a soul but himself and Mrs. Brentnai should 
know an atom of Nancy's past history. It would not have 
been easy for any one but John Tulloch to satisfy his re- 
lations for his keeping silence so long, but as for him, it 
was quite enough to say that it had been his whim. 
Had any one been at the trouble to search the registry, 
they would have found Nancy's little boy registered in 
her own maiden name — but nobody ever thought of 
doing it, and the child bore, and will continue to bear 
the name of Tulloch to his dying day. 

Nancy, by degrees, became the bright, cheerful, happy 



and excellent creature we have seen her. To love and 
help, were the two great impulses of her* heart. Sor- 
row had a sacred power over her, that she never tried to 
break. To honest John Tulloch she seemed bound 
by ties of gratitude and respect, that only deepened her 
love, and made her his living genius, always thinking of 
him, and for him, and the one good deed that he had 
done in her behalf, was repaid by a daily devotion, that 
made his little home in this dingy court, more bright to 
his eye, or his memory, than the brightest scenes of 
southern coasts and countries that he had visited in his 
voyages. Besides the eldest boy, they had now another 
child playing on the floor, and no one could tell whioh 
John liked best, — he could not tell himself— they were 
both Nancy's. 

• 
( To be continued ) 
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By Dr. Smiles. 
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At the conclusion of the first portion of this memoir, 
inserted in last week's Journal, we gave Bamford's 
sketch of himself about the time of his first imprison- 
ment. And now, here is Bamford's portrait of his home, 
his wife, and his children at the same period : — 

" Come in from the frozen rain, and from the night 
wind, which is blowing the clouds into sheets, like torn 
sails before a gale. Now down a step or two. — 'Tis 
better to keep low in the world, than to climb only to 
fall. • 9 

'fcH is dark, save when the clouds break into white 
scud ; and silent, except the snort of the wind, and the 
rattling of hail, and the eaves of dropping rain. 
Come in ! — A glimmer shows that the place is inhabited; 
that the nest has not been rifled whilst the bird was * 
away. 

"Now shalt thou see what a miser a poor man can be 
in the heart's treasury. A second door opens, and- a 
flash of light shows we are in a weaving room, clean and 
flagged, and in which are two looms with silken work of 
green and gold. A young woman, of short stature, fair, 
round, and fresh as Hebe ; with light brown hair es- 
caping in ringlets from the sides of her clean cap, and 
with a thoughtful and meditative look, sits darning be- 
side a good fire, which sheds warmth upon the clean- 
swept hearth, and gives light throughout the room, or 
rather cell. A fine little girl, seven years of age, with a 
sensible and affectionate expression of countenance, is 
reading in a low tone to her mother ; 

"And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom 
1 of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the meek ; for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they shall be filled. Bles- 
sed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness sake ; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you ; and shall say all manner of 
evil against you for nay sake." 

" Observe the room and its furniture. An humble but 
cleanly bed, screened by the dark old-fashioned curtain, 
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stands on our left. At the foot of the bed is a window 
closed from the looks of all passers. Next are some 
t chairs, and a round table of mahogany ; then another 
' chair, and next it a long tabic, scoured very white. 
Above that is a looking-glass, with a picture on each 
side, of the Resurrection and Ascension on glass, " copied 
frcm Rubens." A well-stocked shelf of crockery-ware 
is the next object; and in the nook near it are a black 
oak carved chair or two, with a curious desk, or box to 
match : and lastly above the fire-place, are hung a rusty 
basket-hilted sword, an old fusee, and a leathern cap. 
Such are the appearauce and furniture of that humble 
abode. — But my wife ! 

She look'd ; she redden'd like the rose ; , 

Syne, pale as any lily. 

Ah ! did they hear the throb of my heart, when they 
sprung to embrace me ? my little loving child to my 
knees and my wife to my bosom. 

" Such are the treasures I had hoarded in that lowly 
cell. Treasures, that, with contentment, would have 
made into a palace 

The lowliest shod 
That ever rose on England's plain. 

They had been at prayers and were reading the Tes- 
tament before retiring to rest. And now, as they a 
hundred times caressed me, they found that indeed, 
"Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted." 

Such was the home, and such the domestic treasures 
from which Bamford was torn, to be immured in a gaol. 
But he did not remain long in the Manchester New 
Bailey. He was sent to London, the "Manchester Re- 
bels" exciting no small degree of interest in the towns 
through which they passed. They were lodged in Boro' 
Street prison, and shortly after' their arrival, were ex- 
amined before Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and others of the 
Privy Council; and after a short residence in Goldbath 
Fields prison, and several other examinations before*Ae 
Council, the prisoners were discharged, as no case could 
be made out against them. Bamford reached home, and 
for a time found perfect happiness in the bosom of his 
family. But political excitement had its attractions for 
him, and agam he engaged with greater ardour than 
ever in the movements of the time. 

*'I now," he says, "went to work, my wife weaving beside 
me, and my little girl, now doubly dear, attending school or go- 
ing short errands for her mother. Why was I not content f 
What would I more ? What could mortal enjoy beyond a suf- 
ficiency to satisfy hunger and thirst, — apparel to make him 
warm and decent, — a home for shelter and repose,— and the 
society of those I loved .' All these I had, and still was craving, 
craving for something for " the nation,*' — for some good for 
every person — forgetting all the while, to appreciate and to hut- 
band the blessings I had on* every side around me." 

Political agitation re-commenced, on the termination of 
the Habeas Corpus Act suspension, and immediately Bam- 
ford was in the midst of it. Hunt came down to Manches- 
ter, and a row took place at the theatre ; female poli- 
tical unions were started ; and almost the whole popu- 
lation became enlisted in the movement. At length a 
aeries of 'great public meetings was projected, the first 
of which was to be held at Manchester on the 16th of 
August, 1819. The men in the meantime were drilling 
themselves by night, in marching, counter-marching, 
and military evolutions. They were divided into 
companies under captains and drill-masters — so, at least, 
said the depositions before themagistrates, and they were, 
it was further rumoured, ready for the most desperate 
deeds. Not so, however, does Samuel Bamford think 
of the intentions of the agitators ; their sole object 
being, he says, to excite public respect, by the regula- 



rity of their march and the orderliness of their demean- 
our. 

Well, the 16th of August arrived. Streams of men, 
marching in regular order, poured into Manchester, 
with bands of music and banners flying, from all the 
neighbouring towns and villages. Bamford went into 
Manchester— one of the leaders of six thousand march- 
ing men — whom "he formed into a hollow square, at the 
sound of a bugle" — and addressed on the importance of 
preserving order, sobriety, and peace, during that event- 
ful day. The meeting was one of tremendous magni- 
tude, and was held in St. Peter's Field, nearly on the 
spot where the great Free Trade Hall now stands — the 
principal banners, (remarkable coincidence !) having in- 
scribed on them " No Corn-laws !" 

The business of the meeting had scarcely commenced, 
when " a noise and strange murmur arose towards the 
church," "and a party of cavalry in blue and white 
uniform came trotting sword in hand, round the corner 
of the garden-wall, and to the front of a row of new 
houses, where they reined up in a line." 

" On the cavalry drawing up they were received with 
a shout of good will, as I understood it. They shouted 
again, waving their sabres over their heads ; and then, 
slackening rein, and striking spur into their steeds, they 
dashed forwards, and began cutting the people. 

" Stand fast," I said, " they are riding upon us, stand 
fast." And there was a general cry in our quarter of 
"Standfast." The cavalry were in confusion; they 
could not, with all the weight of man and horse, pene- 
trate that compact mass of human beings ; their sabres 
were plied to hew a way through naked held up hands, 
and defenceless heads; and then chopped limbs, and 
wound-gaping skulls were seen ; and groans and cries 
were mingled with the din of that horrid confusion. 
"Ah! ah!" "For shame! for shame!" was shouted. 
Then "Break ! break ! they are killing them in front, 
and they cannot get away;" and there was a general 
Cry of " Break ! for a moment the crowd held back in 
pause; then was a rush, heavy and resistless as a head- 
long sea ; and a sound like low thunder, with screams, 
prayers, and imprecations from the crowd-moiled, and 
sabre-doomed who could not escape. 

" On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomanry wheeled, 
and, dashing wherever there was an opening, they fol- 
lowed, pressing and wounding. Many females appeared 
as the crowd opened ; and striplings and mere youths, 
also were found. Their cries were piteous and heart- 
rending, and would, one might have supposed, have dis- 
armed any human resentment ; but here their appeals 
were vain. 

" Women, white-vested maids, and tender youths, were 
indiscriminately sabred or trampled ; and we have rea- 
son for believing, that few were the instances in which 
that forbearance was vouchsafed, which they so ear- 
nestly implored. 

"In ten minutes from the commencement of the havoc, 
the field was an open and almost deserted space. The 
sun looked down through a sultry and motionless air. 
The curtains and blinds of the windows within view 
were all closed. A gentleman or two might occasionally 
be seen looking- out from one of the new houses be- 
fore mentioned, near the door of which, a group of per- 
sons, (special constables) were collected, and apparently 
in conversation ; others were assisting the wounded, or 
carrying off the dead. 

" The hustings remained, with a few broken and hewed 
flag-staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or two 
drooping; whilst over the whole field, were strewed 
caps, bonuets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts 
of male and female dress ; trampled, torn, and bloody. 
The yeomanry had dismounted, — some were easing their 
horses 1 girths, others adjusting their accoutrements; 
and some were wiping their sabres. Several mounds 
of human beings still remained where they had fid- 
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len, crushed down, and smothered. Some of these 
were still groaning,— others with staring eyes, were 
gasping for breath, and / others would never breathe 
more. 

" All was silent, save those low sounds, and the occa- 
sional snorting and pawing of the steeds. Persons 
might sometimes be noticed peeping from attics and over 
the tall sidings of houses, but they quickly withdrew, 
as if fearful of being observed, or unable to sustain the 
full gaze of a scene so hideous and abhorrent." 

Such is Baraford's graphic account of the " Massacre 
at Peterloo," as it is called in the neighbourhood. The 
author was too much mixed up with the movement to 
escape detection, and he was again apprehended and im- 
prisoned in Manchester New Bailey, from which he was 
afterwards transferred to Lancaster Castle. He was 
shortly after liberated on bail, to take his trial at the 
next York assizes. He in the meantime, proceeded to 
London, with the view of obtaining some connection 
with the press. Disappointment was in every case the 
result, — and after a ramble, finely described, through 
the rural districts of England, and being reduced to 
great poverty in London, — he returned to Lancashire 
to prepare for his trial at York. Bamford defended 
himself with great shrewdness and skill, conducting 
his case throughout with much propriety. The result, 
however, was, much to the astonishment of the court, 
that he was found " Guilty," and was bound in recog- 
nizances to appear in London the ensuing Easter, at the 
Court of King's Bench, to receive his sentence. He re- 
turned for a short time, to Middleton, and on his # way 
home, at Oldham, he met his wife and child. 

44 Our present joy," he Bays, was only saddened by the re- 
flection that, ere long, there most .be another parting. We were 
soon again in tender conversation by the hedge-rows and green 
fields; and I arrived at Middleton, 'poor in gear,' but rich in 
the satisfaction of having performed my duty well ; in having, 
though condemned, largely contributed towards the vindication 
of the conduct of the Reformers, on the 19th of August; in 
having created a feeling of respect in my enemies, and a fa- 
vourable impression on the upright judge who tried us, — in 
having disclosed to a great assemblage of wealth and aristo- 
cracy, (at the Assizes of York), as well as the nation at large, 
that somewhat of moral and intellectual respectability had been 
attained by the artisans of Lancashire, whom, on this occasion, 
I represented." 

Bamford's journey to London on foot is full of inci- 
dent and adventure, and reminds one of some of the 
scenes in Fielding and Smollett's novels. His adven- 
tures among the booksellers, hunting for a publisher; 
his cold and inhospitable treatment by Hunt and the 
London "patriots;" the impending destitution with 
which he was threatened; the suspense connected with 
his sentence; constitute a most painful relation, though 
told in a highly graphic style. At last he was sentenced to 
another twelve months' imprisonment, in Lincoln gaol, 
which he endured, comforted by the sympathy and aid 
of many kind friends, but also pained by the calumnies 
and slander of secret enemies. At length he was liber- 
ated, and in company with his wife, a noble-hearted 
woman, whom Bamford always speaks of in terms of 
the warmest affection, he walked homewards to his na- 
tive village — his sixth and his last imprisonment at an 
end. On leaving the prison, he left "Old Daddy," the 
turnkey, his pair of Lancashire clogs, at which he " ex- 
pressed great delight, saying he would place them in his 
collection of curiosities/' Before leaving, the magis- 
trates and the governor complimented Bamford and his 
fellow prisoners on their good behaviour; and Bamford 
in return thanked them sincerely for their kindness dur- 
ing their confinement. He went northwards by Great 
Markham, Worksop, and Sheffield, up the beautiful vale 
of Hathersage, past Peveril's Castle of the Peak, to 
Chapel-on-the-Frith, Stockport, Manchester, and then 



home. " We entered Middleton, (he says) in the after- 
noon, and were met in the streets by our dear child, 
who came running, wild with delight, to our arms. We 
soon made ourselves comfortable in our own humble 
dwelling; the fire was lighted, the hearth was clean 
swept, friends came to welcome us, and we were once 
more at home ! " 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of Bam- 
ford's writings as a Poet. Yet here one might descant 
at considerable length. Many of his best pieces were 
written in prison; and he has since added to them from 
time to time. The last edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1843, and we regret Jo perceive that he has ex- 
cluded from it many productions, which, though infe- 
rior to those retained, and deemed unworthy of republi- 
cation by their author, are nevertheless valuable as 
marking the historical features of the period at which 
they were written, as well as showing the gradual deve- 
lopment of the Poet's mind. A kindly feeling, however, 
seems also to have influenced Bamford in the selection : 
" Many topics (he says, in his preface to this last edi- 
tion) of exciting public interest, which the author does 
not wish to be a means for perpetuating, are either to- 
tally omitted, or considerably modified. This may dis- 
appoint some of our pertinacious friends, but neither can 
that be avoided, except by the sacrifice of a good and 
rightful feeling ; if we learn not to forget and forgive, 
how can we expect to be forgiven ? — how can we pray, 
'Forgive us our trespasses as we have forgiven those 
that trespassed against us.' " 

Of all the poems of Bamford, the most touching, in 
our opinion, are his " Lines Addressed to my Wife," 
equal, almost to the " Miller's Daughter " of Tenny- 
son,— the " Verses on the Death of his Child," and " God 
Help the Poor," lines such as none but a man who has 
known and lived amongst poverty, could have written. 
Take the following two verses: — 

God help the poor ! An infant's feeble wail 
Comes from yon narrow gateway; and behold, 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 
Huddling her child, to screen it from the cold I 
Her vesture scant, her bonnet crush'd and torn ; 
A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold : 
And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 
Which almost to her heart hath sent its cold ! 
And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 
As one with new hot bread comes past the nook ; 
And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 
She weeps. God help thee, hapless one forlorn ! 

God help the Poor ! 

God help the poor, who in lone valleys dwell, 
Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow! 
Theirs is a jtory sad indeed to tell ; 
Yet little cares the world, and less 'twould know 
About the toil and want they undergo. 
The wearying loom must have them up at morn ; 
They work till worn-out nature will have sleep; 
They taste, but are not fed. The snow drifts deep 
Around the tireless cot, and blocks the door; 
The night-storm howls a dirge across the moor— 
And shall they perish thus, oppressed and lorn ? 
Shall toil and famine hopeless, still be borne! 
No ! God will yet arise and hxlp thi p0bnl 

Bamford's " Pass of Death" has also been much ad- 
mired. It was*written on the death of George Canning. 
Ebenezer Elliot, in his " Defence of Modern Poetry," 
has said of this piece: — " I have an imperfect copy of a 
poem, written by an artizan of Oldham, to which, I be- 
lieve, nothing equal can be found in all the plebeian au- 
thors of antiquity, with JEsop at their head." Take one 
or two stanzas : 

The sons of men did raise their voice 

And cried in despair, 
" We will not come, we will not come, 

Whilst Death to waiting there ! " 
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Bat Time went fbrth end dragged them on 

By one, by two, by three ; 
Nay, sometimes thousand* earns is one, 

So mereileee wu he. 



For Death stood in the path of Time 

And slew them as they same, 
And not a soul escaped his hand, 

So certain was his aim. 

The beggar fell across his staff, 

The soldier on his sword, 
The king sank down beneath his crown, 

The priest beside the Word. 

And Youth came in his blush of health, 

And in a moment fell ; 
And Avarice, grasping still at wealth, 

Was rolled into hell. 

And some did offer bribes of gold, „ 

If they might but survive ; 
But He drew his arrow to the head 

And left them not alive ! 

We must now being our notice, — though brie£ we fear 
too long for these columns, — to a close, by saying a 
word or two as to the recent history of our author. 
Since his liberation from Lincoln gaol, he has worked at 
his trade of hand-loom weaver at Middleton, occasion- 
ally enlivening his labours at the loom with exercises of 
the pen. He has written out and published his " Pas- 
sages in the life of a Badical," and many of his best 
poetical pieces, such as his " Wild Rider," Beranger's 
" La Lyonnaise," and " The Witch o* Brandwood." More 
recently he has written an interesting little volume, 
entitled " Walks in South Lancashire," in which he 
gives many highly instructive sketches of the moral and 

Shysical condition, interspersed with descriptions of the 
omestic life of the industrious classes of his neighbour- 
hood. From one of the chapters in this last work, en- 
titled "A Passage of my Later Tears," we find that 
Bamford was personally instrumental, in 1826, in pre- 
venting a mischievous outbreak and destruction of ma- 
chinery, which would certainly hare been accompanied 
with great loss of life (as the military were on the alert) 
in his native place. Indeed, Bamford has throughout 
his career, invariably set himself determinedly against 
all physical force projects, which some of the working 
class political leaders were but too ready to recommend, 
and their admirers but too ready to follow. In the note 
to his " La Lyonnaise," which he published in 1839, 
when the physical force policy was m considerable fa- 
vour, he says, alluding to the sentiment which runs 
throughout Beranger's poem, — " Unfortunately for the 
too brave French, their common appeal against all griev- 
ances has been— "To Arms!" And their indomitable 
Poet naturally falls in with the sentiment of the nation. 
By arms, in three days, (the "glorious" ones) they ob- 
tained freedom ! and they lost it in one/—* lesson to 
make the heart bleed, were it not perhaps sternly neces- 
sary to admonish mankind, that, without high wisdom 
and entire self-devotion! mere valour is helpless, as a 
blind man without his guide." 

" It is true the middle and upper classes have not 
dealt justly towards you (the working class.) All 
ranks have been in error as respects their relative obli- 
gations, and prejudice has kept them strangers and 
apart. But the delusion is passing away like darkness 
before the sun ; and knowledge, against which gold is 
powerless, comes like the spreading day, raising the 
children of toil, and making their sweat-drops more ho- 
nourable than pearls." 

And in a " Postscriptum" to his volume of poems, 
Bamford thus concludes: " The salvation of a people 
must come at last from their own heads and hearts. 



Souls must be matured, giving life to healthful minds. 
Hands may be learned to use weapons, and the feet to 
march, but the warriors who take freedom and keep it, 

MUST BE ARMED FROM WITHIN." 

In conclusion, we mar state, that Bamford has of late 
been employed at Manchester, mainly in literary labours. 
He has for some time had an engagement with an influ- 
ential London journal. He is also employed in prepar- 
ing for the press several volumes, both of prose and 
verse. Ndt long ago, a testimonial of the regard of his 
friends and admirers was presented to him in the shape 
of a sum raised by public subscription, in recognition of 
the claims to public gratitude of this working-class ad- 
vocate for the abolition of the food monopoly, at a time 
when to advocate such a cause was not so safe as it is 
now; and surely it was only right, when influential 
members of Parliament were similarly and more 
substantially rewarded, that Samuel Bamford, the hand- 
loom weaver of Middleton, should not be forgotten. 
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Helps to Hereford History. An account of the Cord- 
wainers* Company of that city ; and the Mordiford 
Dragon. By Jambs Dackks Devlin. London : Smith, 
Old Compton-street ; and Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. • 

Our old acquaintance, J. D. Devlin, a remarkable mem- 
ber of the most remarkable craft of shoemakers, which 
makes one think that really there is " nothing like 
leather," for making poets, philosophers, and other 
clever fellows, has got down to the ancient city of Here- 
ford, and has already in this little work, thrown much 
light on the antiquity and mysteries of Cordwainery in 
that place. Besides this, he has brought to modern 
daylight, many singular legends of the great Mordiford 
Dragon — as celebrated in its neighbourhood, as the Dra- 
gon of Wantly, in Yorkshire* or any other Dragon of 
them all. We hope one of these days to present our 
readers with this Dragon story ; for the present we may 
add, that we have no more doubt that there were Dra- 
gons then, than that there were Mammoths, Dinotheria, 
or Ichthiosaurian monsters, whose remains are still 
found. All the stories of the habits, habitats, and cha- 
racteristics of the Dragon, now agree—and, therefore, 
evidently point to a period when, what is now tra- 
ditionary, and, for the most part, regarded as fabulous, 
was fact. 

The Land for the Labourers and the Fraternity of Na- 
tions t etc. Translated from the French by Thohas 
Cooler. London : Effingham Wilson. 
This is a regular communistic tract on a national scale 
which in this country will certainly not be adopted to- 
morrow nor the next day. 

Adams's Illustrated Descriptive Guide to the Watering 
Places of England. By E. L. Blancha&d. London : 
W. J. Adams, Fleet-street. 
A very well-timed and compact hand-book to our coasts 
and watering-places. This summer will prove a harvest 
to all our innkeepers and lodging-house keepers all over 
the island, as it will be the ruin of those on the con- 
tinent. We cannot but imagine all the great inns on the 
Bhine this season — what an emptiness — their proprietors 
— what long faces and short incomes ! But if any one 
means to visit any of our places of romantic beauty or 
of health-restoring waters, we advise them to get an 
early copy of " Adams's Guide," and order beds at once 
wherever they mean to locate themselves this summer. / 
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POETICAL RECORD. 



THE SCARLET MAN. 

0, ah* you not glorious, Scarlet Man! 

With your lace and your cap of state ; 
With your glittering musket, spick and span, 

And your bold and stately gait f 
The white belt gleams athwart your breast, 

And the bayonet at your side ; 
While the eyes of Beauty upon you rest 

In your splendour and gallant pride. 
Marching along to the rattling drum 

And the sprightly carolling fife, 
Crowds of admirers gaze, as you come 

With your comrades in soldier life. 
Brave hearts, stout bulwarks every one, 

Of your Queen and your country's rights; 
All ready for daring deeds to be done 

On fields of a hundred fights. 
O are you not happy, Scarlet Man! 

In tiie glory of such a name ? 
Or could you have hit on a rater plan 

For honours, or wealth, or fame ? — 
The Scarlet Man look'd round to see 

That no epaulette loiter'd near, 
* Then said, " Good Poet, I fain would be 

The hero you make me appear. 
44 But though I may seem so proud and gay, 

And feel that I really am brave, 
Yet an honest heart leaps up, to say 

I am but an ill-paid slave, 
Hired and bound by the men of gold, 

For a paltry pittance I wot; 
To kill my fellows, or stand when I'm told, 

As a target for .hostile shot. 
Like a living puppet I move aid look, 

Evermore at the word of command, 
And the petulant cane I must tamely brook, 

If in my superior's hand. — 

the scarlet upon my coat is pale, 
To the flame that blisters my cheek, 

As I think how the cat with ninefold tail 

Might my officer's vengeance wreak. 
Then if Power, of hungry mobs afraid, 

Bids me act my professional part— 

1 may fire my bullets, or thrust my blade, 

To a father's or brother's heart! — 
So marvel not, Sir, if your glorious man, 

With such horrible duties as these, 
Hears nothing but Liberty's whisper'd ban 

In' Attention!' or « Stand at ease/* 
And thinks 'mid yon drum's detested racket, 

How he merrily whistled of old 
In his free round frock, or his fustian jacket, 

Ere deluded by scarlet and gold." — 
Now the drums beat out, and the Scarlet man 

.No longer might linger with me — 
But with burning throb my heart-pulse ran, 

As I felt what his thoughts mast be. 

E.W. 

THE POOR MAN'S PE0TE8T. 
11 1 ought not to allow any man, because he has broad lands, 
to feel that he is rich in my presence — I ought to make him feel 
that I can do without his riches ; that I cannot be bought, — 
neither by comfort, neither by pride; and though I be utterly 
penniless, and receiving bread from him, that he is the poor man 
beside me." E. W. Emxesom. 

Poor am It poor,— and moat unwise. 

If wisdom dwells in books 1 

Yet may a mind that's docile find 

" Tongues »' e'en " in running brooks ! " 

Poor am I ! yet I ask not man, 

But Heaven to grant me alms ! 

The bread I pray for " day by day " 

/ earn with horny palms ! 

Yet though I never pierced the deeps 
Of philosophie lore I 
Nor boast a proud ancestral name > 
Nor gems—nor coffered ore ! 



Yet have I learn'd the records past 
Of great — and wise — and bold 
That hoar Tradition loves to tell ! 
And sacred books unfold I 

And I have look'd abroad upon 

The glorious earth and sky! 

And deep into my heart have sunk 

Their lessons pure and high ! 

And from my humble cottage-hearth, 

— Affection's holiest shrine — 

A deep- toned voice of gentleness 

Hath told of things divine 1 

Nor do I mourn that from my eyes 
Are many mysteries seal'd I 
Enough for me that duty's path 
Is visibly reveal'd ! 
Before the star that shines thereon 
Bank — wealth — and wisdom flee ! 
And whoso follows it aright 
A monarch's peer is he I 

Thus, poor, I fear no proud man's sneer ! 
Nor envy kings their state I 
Alone the God-like and the True 
I seek — I venerate 1 
These are the riches that outlive 
A throne's — a world's decay 1 
The stamp of manhood HeaVn doth give 
# To them that work and pray 1 
Liverpool. Thomas Habrzson. 

a dbunkabd's anathema. 
By my stomach's gnawing pains, 

By this aching head of mine, . 
By these puzzled, raveled brains, 

By these sickening fumes of wine. 

By the plaisters on my shins, 

By the rags upon my back, 
By my conscious smarting sins, 

By the breakfast which I laok. 

By this nose so long and pink, 
By this nervous trembling hand, 

By my pockets wanting jink,* 
By the Bailiff's writ at hand. 

Curs'd the landlord's canting looks, 
Tempting to the poison'd draught, 

Curs'd their oozy snugs and nooks, 
Where they ply th» infernal craft. 

Curs'd be brandy, rum, and gin. 

Curs'd the barrels double x'd, 
Curs'd be ail their kith and kin, 

Curs'd be I when we meet next. 



Bolton. 



B.C. 



THE BRIGHTNESS THBOTJGH THE CLOUD. 
By M. HscxKOKnwicxB. 

" To-morrow is our gala-day," 

Said Emily to me ; 
" Oh ! I shall count the lagging hours 

Until the last I see !"— 
The morn is come ! — a day of storm I — 

Bleak is the wind and loud. 
44 What look you tor, dear Emily 1" 

44 The hri§htnm through the cloud /" 

44 Nay, nay, sweet one ! no sunshine 

Will Idas the flowers to-day ; 
I would such weary weather 

Had not come to mar thy playl" 
But clapping little hands in glee 

The maiden cried aloud, — 
"IknoWitwillbennet for see 

Thetoifhtoms thnm$h the eiemi .'" 
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Thou ardent child I a lesson 

I on the moment took ; 
Never to be dispirited, 

Bat for "the brightness" look 
To hope, and hope for ever ! — 

Howe'er by sorrow bowed, 
Behold the sunshine in the storm — 

The brightness through the cloud ! 

THE VN'EMPLOYBD OPERATIVE. 

Soft dews and precious showers 

In every zone still weep, 
The sunbeam writeth on the earth, 

Hearen teilU that food be cheap ! 
The gifts dispensed around us 

Are neither small nor few, 
And yet I starve in plenty's 'midst, 

Having no work to do. 

The famine, black and blightsome, 

Is coming on in haste ; 
Yet ships are lying idle, 

And lands are lying waste ! 
There's food across the ocean 

To freight a thousand sail, 
Yet myriads wanting work and bread 

Consume away and fail ! 

Thus mused I, when I met a man 

Well fed, well clothed withal, 
I asked him meekly for an alms 

To silence hunger's call ! 
Tie grew most gravely insolent — 

" Fellow I I never yet 
Heard any, save the indolent, 
* Say they no work could get !" 

I turned aside desponding ; — 

A working man approached, 
He saw my sad condition, 

And oh, his heart was touched ; 
The tear it trickled from his eye 

As from his purse he drew 
Its whole contents,— " Take this my friend, 

I yet have work to do." 

O kindness, soothing angel 

Thou lightenest sorrow's load t 
With heart elate, I hastened 

To my forlorn abode. 
The news o'er each dejected face 

A ray of gladness threw,— 
"May Heaven" they cried, " help that poor t 

When he hath naught to do !" 

GO FORTH INTO THE FIELD. 

To the Writer* and Editors of Howitt'i Journal. 

Heroes of liberty and right I 
Warriors of the bloodless fight ! 
Begirt with Truth's unconquered might 
Go forth into the Held ! 

Poets, who have strung the lyre, 
Not to chaunt of battle dire, 
Not to sing the deeds of ire. 
do forth into the field! 

Women! glory of your kind, 
With power and tenderness combined, 
Remembering there's no eex in mind, 
Go forth into the field! 

Oh ! when your noble fight it done, 
No widow's cheek with tears shall run, 
No mother mourn a slaughtered son, 
Go forth into the field ! 

No vultures to the scene shall throng, 
No victims' curses loud and strong 
Shall mingle in your triumph-song/ 
Go forth into the field ! 



Go forth— but tremble not at man, 

And fall or mil ye never can 

For God himself shall lead the van ! 

Go forth into the field ! A. 

BONO. 
By J. EaADSHAWE Walkk*. 
I am not no*7 what once I was. 
The careless and the free ; 
There is not now a fairy oharm. 
In all I hear and see. 
Each rising morn brings some new pain. 
My cup of gall to fill ; 
But I will smile at every grief, 
If thou wilt love me still. 

I hear not now in hall or bower, 
The lovesome lays of yore ; 
The banquet and the ball invite, 
I mingle there no more. 
The world's a cold and dreary waste. 
Where winds are whispering ill ! 
But I will bravely meet its frown, 
If thou wilt love me still. 

FREELY, FREELY.— A SONG. 
Br J. B. Maxson. 

Freely, freely light outwelleth 

From itB silent springs on high ; 
Wherefore live the poor in twilight 

And in darkness die ? 

Chorus. 

Ho, the inner man hath might ! 

This old world is getting right ! 

To the Goot a light is coming. 

And the Bad shall come to light! 

Freely come the winnowing breesea 

Window-taxer, let them in, — 
In the poor man's house must nothing 

Circulate but gin? 
Ho, the inner man hath might, etc. 

Freely, freely let our heart-pulse 

Wake the widening surge of love, 
Till its sweep conjoineth all tilings 

Bound us and above. 
Ho, the inner man hath might, etc. 

Praise that takes .the tone of action 

Cares not, needs not, to be sung : 
Prayer may find its way to Heaven 

Ere it flndeth tongue. 
Ho, the inner man hath might, etc 

Bannockburn, Jon. 24th. 
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A SWEDISH LOWELL.* 

By Fbedbika Bbemeb. 

It was an active, merry, restless, strange life which 
prepailed there. There were now together these young, 
powerful human beings, who, upon different paths, had 
developed their different talents, and who, by means of 
them had attained to clearness and stability even in the 
outward life. They had arrived at a certain station in 
their life's career, and now a pause occurred, or rather 
a moment of rest. Most of them felt that something new 
must now take place, a higher a more perfect develope- 
ment of life. This in a particular manner had refer- 
ence to Ivar and Gerda. The professional life which 
they had hitherto led was not sufficient for them, there- 
fore, either their professional talents were not suffici- 
ently great to satisfy this, or this was not sufficiently 
large alone to satisfy their souls. They longed for some- 
thing else, for something more. 

And all the brothers and sisters, and their friends were, 
as it were, infected by this longing. But the word, the 
originating thought for this was still wanting to them. 

They were altogether every day, in particular every 
evening, these warm, struggling souls. Then were they 
all alive with news from foreign lands ; thoughts about 
mankind ; the times, life, both the inward and the out- 
ward ; thus did heart and brain open their chambers 
and give and receive new light. Drop fell to drop ; fire 
kindled fire. 

And the household gods of home guarded and 
watched it, whilst all the winds of the world blew up 
the flame. 

Beloved reader! That wind which caresses thy 
brow, or which whistles at thy window, is indeed the 
same great wind which roars around the globe, and 
which journeys over all the lands of the earth. Thou 
hearest in its voice, a voice of the universe. 

So is it also with the wind of the spirit ; and more so 
than ever in our days, when steam is united to mind and 
loosens its fettered wings for an altogether freer flight 
round the world. And dost thou not hear how it speaks 
from coast to coast, from land to land, from city to city ? 
Dost thou not hear feeling awake to feeling, thought 
reply to thought, tone vibrate to tone, and the little is- 
lands echo back the accords of the great hemispheres ? 
Dost thou not hear the spheres rush on in altogether 
purer harmonies, in more inward melodies, altogether 
more powerful" and loftier t Dost thou not hear it ? then 
bewail thyself. For thine ear is not pure, and thou art 
deprived of a great enjoyment. 

But if thou dost hear It — and knowest of a certainty 
that thou dost— then must thou also hear, at this time, 
a certain melody, a certain song which goes through 
every other, and in which peoples, remotely separated 
peoples, sing harmoniously together. 

It is the song of union, of fratetnisation on earth, of 
a great brother-and-sister-life,in which all mankind shall 
recognise each other as children of the same father — 
born to divide with each other the same inheritance of 
goodness and joy. 

Yes, in this great recognition mankind will be united. 
It is caused by the spirit of Christianity. 

Societies are formed; both small and great, to carry 
out into life what this spirit desires. Weak human 
beings give to each other their hand, and thereby be- 
come stronger. The electric stream of the power of 
God's love more rapidly penetrates them all. 

It was a spark of this fire ; it was a wind from that 



* From " Brothers and Sisters," translated from the original, 
unpublished manuscript, by Mary Howitt, published by 
Henry Colbnrn, Great Marlborough-street. 



wind of which we have just spoken which one day 
moved among the members of our family circle, and 
united them in one will and for one purpose. 

One evening when Ivar and Gerda had just been 
speaking of their visit to the celebrated American manu- 
factory of Lowell, and all had listened with the wann- 
est, and most joyful interest, Augustin all at once sprang 
up and exclaimed, — 

11 Listen my friends ! We are here many of us, and 
we ask what shall we do r What shall we undertake ? 
Why should we not unite ourselves and establish — a 
Swedish Lowell t A community on Swedish ground, 
with Swedish customs, in which we might endeavour 
to elevate the work people to the highest possible im- 
provement, freedom, and happiness, and where every 
one can give his talent to the common weal. 

That was the word, that was the thought, that was 
the point of union of which there had been an unde- 
fined presentiment and' for which all had sought. All 
at once it was felt by the whole family circle, and as the 
brooks roar with the unbinding of the fetters of spring, 
and gush forward to carry their waters to the river, so 
now hastened gladly brothers, sisters, and friends with 
their consent, their gifts and powers, to aid in the 
new work. 

This tendency was not however new to the greater 
part of the brothers and sisters. We have long since 
seen in Hedvig, in Augustin, in Ivar and Gerda, in Bror 
and in every one of these in their own way that loveful 
tendency which leads man out of his own private J, and 
his own individual circle, to diffuse generally the good 
and the happiness which he has himself obtained. 

They were all of them, in this way, children of the 
very best spirit of the age. Augustin's proposal had 
merely opened a way, by which good desires would 
make themselves available ; had shown a central -point, 
a definite object around which they could gather. 

In the light of enthusiasm this now grew, and be- 
came more and more beautiful and significant. Patrio- 
tism and Christian sentiment! give birth to great 
thoughts, to beautiful institutions. 

Ivar was again a fanatic, but this time in the light of a 
corrected understanding, for that Utopia which was the 
most beautiful dream of his youth. Gerda sung aloud 
in joy, because she should be able to introduce singing 
into the life of the people; — she divided already the 
work-people into -choruses — the boys' and the girls' 
choruses^— and taught them, beautiful, ennobling songs. 

Hedvig sate with her deep, loving eyes full of tears, 
and her heart full of maternal thoughts. She already 
clasped all the children of the young community in her 
embrace. Bror undertook to establish a library; he 
would the very next morning hasten away to three book 
auctions to begin the collection. 

There is a peculiar kind of joy which a person feels 
in great and good undertakings in which he is a partici- 
pator. We do not believe that there is a nobler or a 
better on earth. It is a joy which elevates his consci- 
ousness, and strengthens all his powers. That spirit of 
the life of the community which permeates his indivi- 
dual life ; that sentiment that has united him in thought 
and action, with the noblest interests of the age give to 
his existence a higher importance and a greater purpose. 
Now he knows himself to be one of God's instruments 
on earth, and more joyfully and more freely he lifts up 
his eyes to him. 

Sweden has more than once seen spring forth from 
its bosom, associations, the offspring of a noble thought. 
That so called Gothic Association is of this kind, and we 
all know what beautiful fruits it has borne. 

Its object was to regenerate and develope the arts of 
the Fatherland. And it did so. That brother-and-ais- 
ter society, which is here founded, will form that per- 
fect association, and through, and with this, develope 
the perfect human being. 
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Will it succeed? The result of it is uncertain. But 
it is beautiful to attempt that which is great. And we 
are not without good anticipations ; because we see in 
the association ; good desires ; good heads ; and — 
large capital, which is a capital thing in carrying out 
great ideas. 

We see little Bror— thanks little Bror!— with his 
young bride stand with their million, ready to employ 
it in the common enterprise. 

We see Mina, the millionaire's second daughter, 
animated by the same spirit, stand ready with her 
portion. The young girl has had a clear insight into the 
blessing of wealth. 

We see, in the end, many other persons, out of our 
family-circle, induced to take part in this enterprise 
with heart, hand, or capital. 

Because all enterprise founded upon noble and true 
principles, has the power of attracting human beings. 
The noble-minded hear in them a heavenly voice, and 
they follow it. Others follow with the stream, and thus 
it grows. 

A little deliberative society was formed, to bring into 
shape the proposal for this new association. The whole 
conduct and management of the business was unani- 
mously confided to Augustin. Even Uncle Herkules 
went to the assembly — for even he was warm for its 
plans — although some of the members entertained 
doubts as to the harmony which would subsist between 
him and the others. 

But at the beginning all went on well. All was life 
and gladness, and brisk activity in the circle of family 
and friends. And the following winter promised to be 
lively and active also, for during this time, the great 
plans were to be concerted in readiness for the following 
spring, when, with the first song of the lark, they were 
to be carried into operation. 

• • • * • 

Augustin had a little difficulty sometimes to keep the 
balance equal between two of his friends. The one would 
give too much and the other altogether too little. 

To the first Augustin said, — 

14 Softly ! Nothing for nothing ! We would gladly 
provide our workpeople with every good thing, but they 
must themselves obtain them. We will therefore place 
them in a condition to acquire them by their industry 
and good behaviour. To deny oneself, to give up does 
no harm in the beginning. Nay, it is beneficial. Have 
not the most of us begun with it. I remember very 
well how I, many a time, at the university, went out at 
dinner-time, and wandered about the streets to dissi- 
pate the hunger, which I had not the means of satisfy- 
ing, and how many an act of self-denial my young 
comrades and I were obliged to submit to. But we 
knew that we were labouring for preferment and for a 
certain after advantage. This supported temper and 
courage, and enabled us merrily to bear the renuncia- 
tion which was at the same time a good teacher. Nay, 
we should not be frigid with our workpeople, but give the 
best that we have for ourselves ; a position in life in 
which they can, from year to year, nay from month to 
month make an advance onward ; in which they can 
improve themselves, layNip something for their children, 
and prepare for themselves, a calm old age. But we 
must firmly establish the principle— to every one ac- 
cording to his merits. 

Yes, this must become the law. 

But in order that justice may here become perfect, 
we must judge of merit and reward it according to the 

Gospel. 

• * • • • 

Merit shall be estimated not merely from the consider- 
ation of advantage. The honest endeavour, the good- 
will must also have its rank, and its value ought to be 
reckoned as merit. 



And in this way we enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
venly Justice. 

Tou see, my friends. I am so arrogant, that I claim 
for us in our society, that we should take the place of 
the great husbandman — should represent God the 
Father! — And this would be an unpardonably bold 
word, were it not spoken with a heart in the dust ! — In 
short ; we must besides the usual money- reward of la- 
bour, introduce a new one, a xeward for industry and 
good conduct. 

From this, at the close of every month or quarter of 
a year, shall be advanced the toages of merit, equally 
great for the unskilful workman as for him who is the 
most dexterous, when it is merely proved that the former 
as well the latter did what he was able to do, when 
honestly commanded to work. 

I know that many land owners and others, who have 
servants in their employment, act towards them in this 
way. And I wish merely that what is done accidentally 
and imperfectly elsewhere, should become a principle 
in our association, and that moral-wages of ment should 
be given to its members. And thus iu this small way 
the great husbandman's will might be done as in heaven 
so on earth. 

And that this heayenly justice added to worldly pru- 
dence, would in the long run, conduce to our greatest 
worldly advantage, is not difficult to foresee." 

To the other — the one whose views were contracted 
— Augustin said : — 

" We are very careful about our own enjoyments ; we 
consider it of the highest importance that every day 
should have some moments of refreshment and pleasure. 
And it ought to be so, because it is conformable with 
our nature and our needs. And I maintain that our 
Lord desires that it should be so; his wish is to see us 
all happy and cheerful. Has he not made the commu- 
nion of love as the very heart of his church ? Nothing is 
more certain to me than that Christianity is a doctrine 
of happiness, as well as a doctrine of wisdom for this 
life and the one which is to come ; that it gives a bless- 
ing as well to our work as to our repose, and wills that 
water should be turned to wine. And when we thus act 
towards those who are dependant upon us, give them 
opportunities for that enjoyment which we wish for our- 
selves, we only fulfil our duty as Christians. Even the 
heathen acknowledged this duty, and had days — for ex- 
ample the Roman Saturnalia! — when liberty was given 
to all their slaves, and even to their animals, to enjoy 
the festival of life. But it was merely for a few days. 
We will infuse into the chalice of every day some drops 
of the enjoyment of existence, and give pure pleasure to 
the members of the association. 

The work which we have in hand is in reality nothing 
but that we meditate, in an amicable spirit, a change 
in society, which sooner or later, in its despite, will be 
brought about. And in doing this we benefit ourselves 
quite as much as those whom we seek to benefit. Do 
not let us therefore call it doing good. Let us call it 
doing what is right. Let us call it pure, human plea- 
sure. 

And as a means of pleasure in our society we must 
have entertaining societies, with dance, music, games; 
and we must be there ourselves also, we must take part 
in them ourselves." 

" Take part in them ourselves ? " many people thought 
that this would not answer. 

" But this would be precisely the thing," said Augus- 
tin, " which would be important and highly advantage- 
ous. That personal, cordial relationship between the 
more cultivated classes and those which are less so, a re- 
lationship which ought to extend to all classes of so- 
ciety, is precisely that which is peculiarly beneficial, 
and the best lever of society. And since The Highest 
descended to us, in order to raise us to himself, that is' 
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to say, to the highest movement power of society de- 
scending on purpose to elevate — He has shewn us the 
way. For the rest," — continued Augustin, with his 
beautiful smile, "it is after this condescension almost 
ridiculous to talk about condescension among human 
beings!" 

Lectures were also, as a matter of course, to be given 
in the society. Lectures belong to the arrangements for 
the day. A good arrangement, I think, most certainly. 
And Ivar, Uno, and David, they would all of them read 
lectures in the lecture-room. 

When little I)r. Lund inquired " what were to be the 
subjects on which they would lecture ?" and was told 
in reply a number of different subjects, he exclaimed 
with animation. 

" I could not have thought it ! — you will lecture on 
everything except the most important of all— that is to 
say — Theology ! And in particular is it of the very high- 
est importance, now-a-days, to endeavour to make it 
popular and comprehensible to the unlearned. It is 
high time that the reason of Christianity found its way 
to the reason of the people, that it may counterbalance 
all that unreason or half reason which endeavours to con- 
found it, and in order to teach them how they may ac- 
quit themselves in the questions which will arise, and to 
be able to defend their holy belief against the attacks 
of infidelity and doubt. 

" It makes me angry, yes, both angry and grieved, 
when I hear people who otherwise mean well towards 
their fellow creatures and Christianity preach against 
reason as an enemy to faith and revelation! 

" Is it not to set them down as something irrational ? 
to set enmity between the reason of God and the reason 
of man ? just as if the latter were not the offspring of 
the former, created to conceive and to comprehend, and 
comprehending to adore its highest revelation on earth ! 

" Nay, I say, take reason, and understanding and 
science to help you, and when you, by their aid, have 
endeavoured to conceive and to understand the height 
and breadth and depth of God's wonderful revelation, so 
that you can see its whole connection, behold! as it is 
quite right man stands there, as a child in the presence 
of the great and good father, believing and adoring; be- 
lieving precisely because he understands; believing even 
where he does not fully understand, because he now for 
the first time properly understands the Divine ; because 
he now knows whom and what he believes. Yes, first 
of all enter into the child-like spirit, and with this we 
then — enter into the kingdom of heaven! Is it not so, 
sister Hedvig? Am I not right?" 

"Bight! right!" said Hedvig with beaming eyes. 
"But talk about this to the many; do you, yourself, 
give the lecture you speak of." 

" Ah! how gladly would I do so, if I only could !" re- 
plied the old man warmly. " But I am not capable of 
it, I am old ; my voice is weak and broken ; and an old 
school-fox like me can scarcely express himself in a suf- 
ficiently popular manner. The old scholastic phrases 
lie continually on my lips and in my way ; and I might 
say the very best things, and the people would believe 
nevertheless that I was talking Arabic, and wished to 
lead them into some heathenism. No, take in prefer- 
ence another teacher. The limits between learned and 
unlearned, priest' and layman, exist no longer as for- 
merly, and I know a few of ray young friends here who 
far better than I could accomplish the important work 
of making Theology or Christian philosophy popular. 
Uno ? — a great blessing "has been conferred on you. Go 
and communicate its fruit to your brethren." 

As regarded the internal administrative regulations of 
the Association, Augustin laid the highest importance 
upon the establishment of a savings'-bank, to the pru- 
dent management of which he devoted particular atten- 
tion. For this purpose he adopted the most celebrated 



economic calculations of the time which a prudent and 
benevolent guardianship of the wealthy might apply for 
the benefit of the indigent in the association. 

For the rest Augustin satisfied himself with connect- 
ing the prosperity of the workman with that of the in- 
stitution for which he worked. The first ought, as a 
matter of course, to be bound up with the latter. 

They talked about dwelling-houses. Augustin "wished 
not to have any great Phalanstery-like establishments. 
" Where they have been erected they have not answer- 
ed," said he, " and least of all would they answer with 
us in Sweden than anywhere. Because in the Swedish 
disposition exists the desire for each man to have his 
own. There is' for him no comfort except in his own 
home and upon his own spot of ground. I will for our 
workpeople erect small dwelling-houses for two, at most 
four families under each roof. Every family ought to 
have two rooms and a kitchen. I know that this wiil 
be more expensive than a common kitchen and a large 
common dwelling-house. But we should gain in die 
comfort and fidelity of our work-people what we ex- 
pended in money. And the advantage which we look 
for is not merely that of sordid interest. These dwell- 
ings shall be of wood, simple but tasteful, with difference 
in their design, and roofed with red tile. By every 
dwelling we will plant a few trees, and if possible let 
every householder have a little garden, or at least an 
enclosure where they can sow and plant something. I 
know how these little pieces of their own ground attach 
men to the places which possess them. 

" I wish very much that we could obtain one thing 
for our workpeople, and that is a large park, where they 
would have an opportunity of enjoying life in the open 
air, and the innocent pleasures which would thenca ac- 
crue. Where they would, during spring and summer, 
be able to recreate themselves every holiday with the 
freshness of rural life and the beauties of nature. For 
autumn and winter evenings we have the great hall of 
the school -house, where they would assemble, and where 
we must also take care to have beautiful works of art 
which may develope the sense of beauty, and where at 
the same time reading and music may agreeably employ, 
give pleasure, and at the same time ennoble. 

One arrangement within the association, which was 
warmly advocated " by the brothers and sisters, was the 
establishment of a tribunal of peace* a union of that 
which is public in Norway and of the patriarchal great 
village-law in Dalecarlia. Before this all quarrels and 
lesser offences committed within the Association should 
be brought, and if possible there adjusted or reconciled. 
The workpeople themselves should every year elect the 
members of this court, and should each one possess the 
right of voting and of sitting in it." 

" And we should endeavour so to regulate ourselves," 
said Augustin, " that no prison or house of correction 
should be enriched from our Association ! " 

" And one of the first laws which our Court of Justice 
shall inculcate and be observant of," exclaimed Uno, 
44 shall have reference to the treatment of domestic ani- 
mals. England and France have established fines and 
punishment for the ill treatment of animals. Why should 
the Swedes be behind these people in humanity ? 

"No! Let it not be said of us, that we thoughtlessly 
abandoned to the heedless or the cruel, those of our 
workers who are dumb, and who are deprived of the 
power of demanding their own rights, or of presenting 
their complaints. No! let us ourselves become their 
spokesmen, and not permit that the most hard-working 
and the most faithful of our servants should suffer an in- 
justice. Not so ! we will have around us happy human 
beings and happy animals!" 

The motion was unanimously and warmly adopted. 
And Gothilda, informed of this by Bror, promised, 
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purposely for this paragraph in the Legislative Book of 
the Association, to design a vignette, representing the 
Holy Family, with the ass, which should have a remark- 
ably interesting physiognomy. 

But Gothilda felt in this only half of that which was 
affecting and deep in the thought—which the popular 
sentiment* and the genius of art long since appropria- 
ted to themselves — that the animals have their place by 
the manger of the Saviour, and that they belong to the 
Holy Family. 

"Yes!" exclaimed Dr. Lund one day, "now I see 
nothing further to be done than to christen the new 
town which I see springing up with the red-tiled roofs 
and the green trees— and sister Hedvig shall do that; 
she who sits there and is silent, but who secretly has 
kindled all their operations by the Are of her love and 
her good-will— /or all. Sister Hedvig shall give a name 
to the new town.*' 

" Nay, nay," said Hedvig, " that you yourself must 
do, my little father. Otherwise the christening will be 
good for nothing." 

" Well then," exclaimed the doctor with vivacity. 
" I baptize the new town by the old Swedish name of 
Birka ! It is indeed on Birch Island that it will be situ- 
ated, and we will plant birches beside the houses of the 
workmen. It was in that old Birka, in this region, that 
Christianity was first preached. It is a grain of that 
seed, which now is growing up in the old ground, with 
harvests for the new time. No ! not for time merely, 
for eternity ! Not for earth merely but for heaven. 

" Long live the new Birka ! " 

There was a joyful murmur in the company. " Long 
live the new Birka ! and Birch Island ! and the birches, 
and all of us together ! " 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 

By William Howitt. 

Extension of the English Manufacturing System, 
by which mbn^aeb worked up into malefactors. 

The Melbrum Family. 

( Concluded from page 345.) 

The employer to which Mrs. Tulloch had recom- 
mended Meldrum, had his manufactory and warehouse 
in Fenchurch-atreet. He was one of those quiet, sub- 
stantial, unassuming men, who go through life like a 
quiet, almost entirely hidden stream through the coun- 
try, diffusing comforts and benefactions in the shape of 
employment, and not that alone. He was never seen 
on the foamy ridge of politics, yet he held with a wise 
moderation of manner, the most thoroughly liberal and 
just opinions. He had come up from the country a poor 
lad, and had made his way to immense wealth. Though 
little known himself to the general political world, his 
money was well known to that particular class of poli- 
ticians who may be termed Shilling Philanthropists, 
men, who, without a spark of talent, set up for politi- 
cal philanthropists, and possessed themselves of great 
wealth, purchase a reputation by the expenditure of 
their loose change on political agitation ; men, who, if 
there be a public subscription to be entered into, that 
will be well blazoned about in the newspapers, can come 



* Thus in Sweden the peasants are accustomed to give their 
animal* a feast at Christmas, to shine a light in their eyes so 
that they may see " the star," and then they say to them " Now 
it is Christmas!" 



down with their £100, but who, if a political veteran a 
political martyr, or a political organ is to be aided and 
supported in a quiet, unostentatious way, are always 
found wanting; plentiful in excuses, but having no 
cash to spare. 

Mr. Martin Maxwell, as we may term him, was not 
one of this class. This class knew the way to his purse, 
and made free draughts upon it. For himself, he car- 
ried out practically the advancing doctrines of the 
times. He had re-built his premises, in a healthy and 
airy style. He gave good wages, and practised early 
closing. He was for universal suffrage, and universal 
education; the equal diffusion of God's blessings 
amongst his children. He had established a good li- 
brary, with newspapers and periodicals for the use of 
his people. He had encouraged them to form a mutual 
improvement society amongst themselves, and at 
Christmas gave them a dinner, and presided at it him- 
self. He had promoted the study of music and design 
amongst them ; and to any and as many of these advan- 
tages as he could grasp even the porter was admit- 
ted. 

Meldrum, with fear and trembling went for some time 
through his duties ; but by degrees, finding that he was 
not discovered or suspected by sny one — that he passed 
to and fro in the streets with his knot on his shoulder 
or his arm, and went to wagon warehouses, and coach 
and railway offices with full security, he gave up his 
alarms, and with fifteen shillings a week, and such a 
house as that at Nancy Tulloch's, if he could have for- 
gotten the past — he felt that he might still have called 
himself fortunate. 

But if he could have stilled the avenging demon in 
his own bosom, there was but little chance but that 
some outward circumstance might soon put an end to 
his present favourable position. And such an one soon 
fell out. 

Pursuing his way home one evening late, as he had 
been helping to pack a quantity of goods that must go 
off with all speed, he was accosted in Leadenhall-street, 
by a tall and showy damsel near a gin shop, who taking 
him by the sleeve as he passed — said in a light way — 

"Come, my old friend, stand a glass, wont you, for 
it's very cold." 

Meldrum looked at the unhappy woman, and quietly 
endeavoured to draw his sleeve from her grasp, when at 
the same moment, father and daughter recognized each 
other! It was Dinah, painted, bedizened, and half 
tipsy, who, suddenly growing pale, rushed away — and 
left Meldrum withered as by a flash of lightning, and, 
staggering under the horrible blow of that discovery, 
till he was obliged to lean against the wall for support. 
A throng of busy vagabonds were in a moment about 
him, asking what was ihe matter, and advising him to 
go in and get a dram to strengthen his old heart. The 
old man gathered together his confounded faculties, and 
his prostrated strength, and went on as well as he could 
without a reply. 

To describe such misery as now crushed the heart of 
James Meldrum, is beyond the art or vigour of a mortal 
pen. The last stroke seemed given to his fate. His livid 
and haggard looks startled all that he came near— the 
two women at home, Zealous Scattergood who still came 
in once or twice a week, to converse with him, and his 
employer, and the people in the factory. Meldrum only 
complained of pam, but refused to give up his work, 
and did it. But from morning till night, and almost 
from night to morning, one thing only was running in his 
head, and that was, how he might seek out and save 
Dinah. if he had had that crime from off his con- 
science, how easy would it be if Dinah were inclined to 
reform, to get her into the warehouse or factory of that 
good Samaritan, who had employed himself, and rejoiced 
in nothing more than in rescuing the outcast of human- 
ity. But then ! Every attempt of this kind, was a 
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clue to his own detection and identity. To save hie 
child he might lose himself: — he paused between the 
rescue of his own flesh and blood, and the terror of the 
gallows. 

In this dilemma, he turned again to the good Nancy 
Tulloch. There was but one thing— if he could but see 
his daughter, and prevail on her to assume his present 
name — but that he feared hopeless — the name of Dinah 
Heldrum was too notorious in certain Quarters, and to 
too many of the lowest grade of London characters. 
Could he prevail on her to ignore their relationship ? 
It was the sole hope, and catching at this, he sounded 
Mrs. Tulloch as to her willingness to assist in saving 
this poor girl, and found her, as usual, willing to do 
what she could. Happy herself, and seeming as if she 
never had known what vice or sorrow was, -she was, 
still ever eager to aid in saving the fallen. 

Encouraged by this hope, Meldrum Bet about to trace 
out the haunts of Dinah, to track her thence home, and 
to strive with all his power, to bring her back to the 
paths of virtue. The very idea seemed to diffuse a 
peace and a strength into his own mind. He went to 
his day's labour with the purpose, at its close, of com- 
mencing his endeavours to this end. But to the path 
of return to the right, how many are the obstacles that 
present themselves ! 

Issuing from the warehouse door during the day, 
with a large packing-case on his back, Meldrum saw a 
form flit past, that sent a thrill of icy terror through 
him. He felt that he could not be mistaken in that fi- 
gure—that step— that threadbare black dress glazed with 
grease and filth. He was not long left in doubt— at the 
corner of the next street, it once more passed him — it 
was he ! — Brassington, and no other ! 

If a tiger, a lion, or the archfiend himself had cros- 
sed his path, it would have excited less horror in him. 
In that man's recognition there was death and the gal- 
lows. Meldrum felt ready to drop under his load ; yet 
he put forth all his strength, and did not pause, or at- 
tempt to rest even against the wall or a post. He la- 
boured on, hardly knowing what he did, to the wagon 
office, whither he was bound. When he had deli- 
vered his load he came out expecting to encoun- 
ter Brassington, with police to secure him, but no 
Brassington was to be seen. Somewhat relieved by this, 
and trusting that he had escaped the recognition of this 
man, he returned to the warehouse, and completed his 
day ; though everything seemed to spin round about 
him, and he felt, as it were, flames burning in every 
vein and limb. 

As he quitted the warehouse in the evening, the very 
first object on which his eye fell was the man-spider 
Brassington, who, posted on the opposite side of the 
street was evidently awaiting him. For a month, In- 
deed, had he been traversing every street, alley and 
3uay, in the cast of London in pursuit of his victim. 
'or a long time he had fixed his attention only on men 
in the sailor garb ; but of late he had given up this in 
despair. He was persuaded that if Meldrum was in 
London, he had again changed his dress, and, accor- 
dingly, he scrutinized every man that was about the 
same size. He followed the great thoroughfares, rea- 
ding the face of every working man that he met. He 
turned down all courts, and alleys, towards every quay 
and dock, and haunted the doors of shops and ware- 
houses. At length he had found his man, and this time 
he resolved to be sure. With his usual avarice, how- 
ever, he hesitated to calls policeman and seize him in the 
street, lest, by any chance, the man might put in an art- 
ful claim of his own, and outwit him of his fee, or at 
least share it to too great an extent. He determined, 
therefore, to do^ his victim to his lodging, and then 
laying the information before the magistrate himself, 
claim the necessary aid from him, and thus unquestion- 
ably secure the whole reward. Satisfied, therefore, wiih 



perceiving Meldrum come forth, he affected not to pay 
any particular attention to him, but allowing him to pro- 
ceed a certain distance, he then followed careftilly, but 
with as quiet a manner as possible. 

But there requires no great circumstance to alarm the 
vigilance of a guilty conscience — there require* much 
to escape it. 

Meldrum perceived his enemy and his object, and re- 
solved to encounter art with art. Instead, therefore, of 
going home, he took his course over London Bridge, on 
the centre of which he paused, as if surveying the ship- 
ping. He saw Brassington cross over the road, and pro- 
ceed over the bridge on the other side. He watched him 
to the end of the bridge, and so markedly that Bras- 
sington did not venture to pause, but looking back once 
or twice to see that his prey was still there, went on. 
This accomplished, Meldrum, made a rapid retreat — 
cowering as he went, to avoid the eye of Brassington, 
amid the throng, and suddenly darting down the steps 
which lead to the steam wharf, he flew along till he 
could plunge into a cross street, and here, perceiving 
nothing of his pursuer, as suddenly wheeled into a 
third, going in another direction. In a little while, he 
was pacing along: Crutched Friars, down St John -street, 
Swan-street, and thence into Prescot-street, by Good- 
man's-fields. Before issuing from this street, he waited 
some time to see whether his enemy would appear, but 
he saw nothing of him. Fearing, however, to approach 
nearer to his lodgings, till more assured, he turned once 
more, and descending White Lion-street, he proceeded 
along Castle-street. Here, however, he had not gone a 
hundred yards, when he perceived that he had done well 
not to go nearer to his home. The crafty and stealthy 
foe was still on his track. Boused to a spirit of resent- 
ment by the sight, he now resolved to give the fellow a 
good run, and, turning up Cannon-street- road, he 
started on at his fleetest walking pace, brooding over 
desperate thoughts more deeply at every step. Beaching 
Whitechapel-road, he plunged into that wilderness of 
life lying between Bishopsgate-street, the Hackney- 
road, and Bcthnal Green-road, and following first*one 
and then another direction, continued his progress for 
some time. As the night had set in, and the object 
of Meldrum became obvious, Brassington, however, had 
assumed a bolder aspect, had come up nearer to his 
prey, and kept an undisguised, sharp look out upon him, 
lest he should disappear in some unlighted street or 
entry. Perceiving this, Meldrum again struck out right 
a-head down the Bethnal Green-road, crossed Bethnal- 
green, followed the length of Chester -place, went down 
Green-street, and turning at right angles, issued out 
upon that waste piece of ground, called Bonner's 
Field. 

These fields have, since this memorable evening of 
Meldrum's life, undergone great changes. Then, the 
old House of Bloody Bonner, probably that in which he 
used to keep Protestant martyrs in his coal hole, and 
brought them out daily to whip them himself, was 
standing, with three or four other tenements adjoining 
in their gardens. These have since been pulled down 
for improving the entrance to the new Victoria Park, and 
their place is only known by some few straggling trees, 
and traces where the foundations have been dug out. 

Meldrum at first wound leisurely along the outskirts 
of this large, and then ill -lighted common. He lin- 
gered under the shadow of the trees near the new church, 
then strolled past Bonner's Hall, and traversing the out- 
skirts of the adjoining houses and gardens, hesitated 
whether he should cross the fields to Hackney Grove, 
and so out into the country, and towards Lea Bridge, 
and thence to the forest. Fearing, however, that Bras- 
sington, seeing this design, and not choosing to trust 
himself with htm in the country, should take the op- 
portunity to call some passing policeman to his aid, 
he abruptly proceeded across the field, and reach- 
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ijig another group of large trees close to a pool of wa- 
ter, he determined to make a stand here, and come to 
close quarters, if possible, with his persevering foe. 

He looked round. The spot seemed exactly adapted 
to his purpose. It was at a good distance from Bon- 
ner's Hall The side of the Held beyond was at the 
back of the great Bethnal Green Union. No one could 
come soon from that quarter — or were indeed likely to 
hear. All was gloomy, silent, and remote. Here then, 
he suddenly disappeared behind the massy bole of an 
old elm tree, and rearing himself close to the trunk, he 
awaited the event. 

It was exactly as he had calculated. Brassington, 
now becoming anxious, and losing sight of his object, 
dashed forward in alarm, and stood face to face with his 
intended prey. 

" So you are here !" said Meldrum, gruffly addressing 
his enemy. m , 

" And you!" replied Brassington 

Meldrum grasped the collar of Brassington, and giving 
him a fierce shake, felt the spirit of vengeance rising 
in his soul, and glanced a savage scowl on the thin old 
man, — 

" What u it you would have with me ?" he exclaimed. 
"What do you dog me for in this manner? But as 
you art come thus far, you shall not come for nothing." 

Wilh that he gave the old man another terrible shake, 
and Brassington, terrified at the strength of the man 
into whose hands he had suffered his avarice to beguile 
him j now said hurriedly, — 

" You wont hurt me ! Tou wont kill me ! Let me 
go — and I'll not say anything." 

"Yes," said Meldrum— " I'll trust you— I should 
think I may, after what I've seen to night — after what 
I saw t'other day." 

And with that he seized the old man by the throat. 

" Let me go, I say ! Let me go 1— and I'll give you 
—111 " 

But here his voice was silenced by the grasp of Mel- 
drum, whose passions were boiling, and heaven, earth, 
remorse, repentance, and the gallows alike forgot- 
ten. The present, which decides the commission 
of crime, spite of judge, jury, or hangman, — the 
present with all its violence of vengeance, was the 
only power that swayed the malefactor's soul. 

A desperate struggle ensued. The old man, who had 
cried out with the cowardly feeliug of the mean lurker 
for human blood, now, perceiving that there was no 
hope from any appeal to his enemy, with the cunning of 
his character, plucked hi» case knife from his pocket, 
and as he was stifling in the iron grasp of his foe, began 
franticly to stab at him with all his might. 

Meldrum, who received one or two wounds, now grew 
mad with rage, and striking Brassington with his fist, 
felled him to the earth, and falling on him, wrested his 
knife from him, flung it to a distance, and again 
grasping the throat of the prostrate man, did not 
release his hold till he ceased to struggle. He then 
sprang up, cast a hasty glance around, and catching the 
gleam of the water in the hollow just by, he dragged 
his victim down, and plunging him in, hurried away, and 
over the field at his highest speed. 

" Another! " said the murderer, as he rushed wildly 
along. "Another murder, and that designedly. The 
devil is sure of me now — there is nothing but damna- 
tion for me— 0, Zealous Scattergood— 0, Mrs. Tulloch, 
if you could know this! But the Devil is stronger than 
you and me, and all of us. He has me body and soul." 
Thus did this frantic malefactor rave to himself as he 
sped on. He knew not rightly whither he was going. It 
was vain to think of returning to his lodgings or his em- 
ployment. He made for a lodging-house that he knew 
of, and concealing himself during the day, again issued 
forth at night, and sought the place of last night's tra- 
gedy. He wished to see whether the body still was 



there. He could see nothing. He entered the town 
again, and hiding first in one place and then in another 
till he could hear something — he at length learned that 
Brassington was not dead — but that he had recovered, 
and was alive. The water was not deep. It but served 
to refresh him and rceal life. He had not entirely 
ceased to breathe — he recovered ; and now a fresh hue 
and cry was abroad after Meldrum. He was now iden- 
tified as the murderer of the old lady and the attempter 
of ihis second murder. 

Terrified at the certain prospect of the gallows, he 
now made a desperate push for life. There was an emi- 
grant ship lying at the London Docks. He got aboard 
just before sailing, paid his passage, and was soon de- 
scending the Thames. Wearied with his terrible transi- 
tion of exasperated passions, and the agonies of a crime- 
haunted soul, and anxious not to be seen, he plunged 
into his berth, and lay for a day and a night. 

He hoped when out at sea to be out of danger, but 
Providence had decreed otherwise. Blood cued from 
the ground against him, and the ocean refused to har- 
bour him. Contrary winds prevented the vessel from 
getting off the coast. Ii continued tossing to and fro 
in the Downs, and the captain, unwilling to put into any 
port on account of the heavy dues, cast Anchor. But 
they soon slipped cable and were off again. The fol- 
lowing night it blew fiercely, and was intensely dark. 
By some mistake of the signals at miduight they ran loul 
of another vessel, and there was every prospect of both 
going down together. The masts entangled together, 
caused the vessels to work below as if they would suck 
each other down into the sea. The masts were cutaway, 
and the next day the two dismantled vessels were towed 
away by passing steamers. 

Scarcely did the people appear on the deck of the ves- 
sel in which Meldrum was, when amongst the crowd of 
emigrants, who should the flying malefactor see, but 
large and rosy, and well-fed as ever, his old acquaint- 
ance Big Bow-wow! He stood amid a numeious group 
of wife and children, who were all seeking the shores of 
America. 

No sooner did Birkhampshire see Meldrum, than turn- 
ing to the captain, he said — " There is the Jonah ! " 

There was an immediate commotion amongst the crew 
and passengers. Birkhampshire's story was eagerly lis- 
tened to, and the captain ordered the men instantly to 
seize Meldrum, and secure him till they got back to 
London, whither the steamer was hauling them. 

His doom was fixed. He saw that the hand of God 
was against him, and at once the gallows, the shouting 
mocking crowds, and strangling coid were before him. 
Iu the next instant he was in the sea. It was the im- 

{>ulse of the moment's terror of a public death and pub- 
ic shame — a single leap and it was done. There was a 
cr y — a ruS to the boats — one had been crushed between 
the two ships — the other was let down in all haste, but 
the felon was gone, and not a trace of him could be dis- 
covered. 

Thus terminated the strange career of James Meldrum. 
Who could have imagined such a beginning and an end- 
ing. Who shall say what are the crimes that they gite 
origin to when they drive peaceable men desperate, and 
close the avenues of life against them? What a wide dis- 
tance between James Meldrum the Methodist class lead- 
er and Meldrum the murderer. There was no need that 
one should have become the other. Under a better sys- 
tem the better nature of the man had been main- 
tained. He was ground, crushed, outraged, and he be- 
came—what he was. The same process may be readily 
carried out in others. It becomes a wise Government 
and a Christian nation, that a better system shall pro- 
duce us better fruits. 



CONCLUSION. 

It may be imagined that the astonishment of the Tul- 
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lochs and Zealous Scattergood was not small when they 
cams»to know the singular termination of the career of 
Meldrum. But how did they come to know? They read, 
indeed, in the newspapers, of the death of Meldrum, 
the Berkshire murderer, by his jumping overboard at the 
moment of detection on the emigrant ship, but it passed 
from their minds as such passages do in the multitude 
of horrors with which modern life abounds— and there 
was no connexion in their thoughts between Meldrum 
the murderer and Jabez Baxter, who had suddenly dis- 
appeared from his employment and his lodgings. 

This disappearance had been a matter of much specu- 
lation, wonder, and concern, at Nancy Tulloch's. Mrs. 
Brentnal professed not to wonder at all, but reminded 
Nancy that she had never liked the man, and had warn- 
ed her that sooner or later she would repent of her too 
great easiness with strange people. Nancy Tulloch was 
twitted in a gentle way too by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell for 
her introduction of this man to their notice. That he 
had gone off voluntarily they did not doubt, but they 
could not perceive from what cause, or that he had ta- 
ken a farthing's worth of what did not belong to him ; 
on the contrary, he had left the greater part of a week's 
wages behind, which Mr. Maxwell handed to Mrs. Tul- 
loch towards the arrears of lodging. 

Nancy Tulloch and good old Mr. Scattergood were 
deeply concerned at the event. They bore patiently any 
little cause of triumph against them, and were only 
grieved for the man himself. They did not believe but 
that some sudden circumstance had caused him to 
go off; if, indeed, no accident had occurred to him. 
All this, however, might have remained a mystery, per- 
haps for ever, if Mr. Maxwell, without saying anything 
to any one, but to satisfy his own mind, and perhaps 
that of Mrs. Tulloch, for he had noticed her distress, and 
had ceased to rally her on her Quixotism — had not 

J rat an advertisement in The Times, offering £5 reward 
or the discovery of what had become of his porter, who 
had so unaccountably disappeared. This advertisement 
at once brought up old Brassington to the warehouse to 
* claim the reward. He could at once identify Meldrum 
the Berkshire murderer and the porter of Mr. Maxwell, 
who now bore the name of Jabez Baxter. Great was the 
astonishment of Mr. Maxwell, not less that of Mrs. Tul- 
loch and Zealous Scattergood. They felt almost horri- 
fied at having been in so close and continued an inter- 
course with a murderer. Mrs. Brentnal had got a pro- 
verb for life—" Nancy ! Nancy! did'nt I say, be careful 
—Mercy on us— if he had killed the children— you, 
me, and all of us before he went off!" 

The remaining history of the Meldrum family may 
be told in a few words. Zealous Scattergood was, dur- 
ing the following summer, sent for to pray by a dying 
woman in a London Hospital. It was Dinah Meldrum. 
The course of her wretched life was about to close in 
that misery and amid those appalling horrors which vice 
and gin so plentifully produce. The poor girl, like her fa- 
ther, had once wandered into Zealous's chapel, and the 
memory of what she there heard made her implore his 
presence by her dyin* bed. From her Mr. Scattergood 
learned that her brothers were both transported— Job 
for embezzling his master's money, and Sampson for a 
robbery at Newmarket. 



Such is the history of the Meldrum family! It is a 
melancholy one ! The most melancholy fact is, that it is 
not a solitary one. The same causes are producing the 
same results plentifully in our present state of society. 
In town and country these causes are every day operat- 
ing with augmenting force. A Government which for 
generations has employed itself almost solely in wars, 
has covered us with debts which crush all our industry 
into a profitless misery. A selfish aristocracy, not con- 
tent with having created this debt, and monopolized the 



whole land, now drives the labourer into the town, lest 
he should get a settlement and claim some support from 
the land. The town is already swarming with men 
without any employment. In a vast number of the back 
streets of our metropolis, you find a crowd of wretched 
creatures existing amidst the most astonishing dream- 
stances of filth and depravity. Tou see men and wo- 
men in thousands spending their days in utter idleness; 
they have no chance of useful employment, and are wait- 
ing for the night to commence their work of darkness, 
and spoliation of society. We see a whole army of po- 
lice kept to prevent, as much as possible, this inevitable 
outrage. The Parliament, the executive, the magis- 
tracy, the police, we all of us live from day to day, and 
year to year, quite cognizant of all this, and instead of 
attempting to extirpate the malady from the social con- 
stitution by the proper remedies, we attempt to drive it 
from the surface to the vitals by the topical application 
of police and coercion. The end of this cannot be over- 
looked by any reflecting man — it cannot be contemplat- 
ed without horror; and if we value our country and our 
fellow-creatures, without indignation. 

God and man, our profession of that religion which 
bids us love our neighbour as ourself, call upon us to 
put an end to this revolting, this disgraceful, this un- 
christian state of things. It is time, if we would longer 
claim the name of men, to destroy by a sweeping re- 
form the too-long continued business of our statesmen 
of merely occupying their places by defending all exist- 
ing abuses. The end and object of government is differ- 
ent. It is to examine and amend the condition of the 
people. We must attempt this by easing the pressure at 
both ends. By extending our markets and our system 
of emigration. The remaining restrictions on trade must 
be abolished. Tbadb must be entirely Free. The 
monopolies, which ruin our colonies, especially those of 
the East Indies, and prevent their being, as they other- 
wise would be, vast markets for us, and consumers of 
our manufactures, must be abolished. We must send 
out our surplus population to our colonies— and not let • 
them go over to the United States, where they are not 
only lost to us, but strengthen our rivals and become ri- 
vals themselves. These must be planted, say in Austra- 
lia, in a fine climate, and on extensive lands, where 
every man and woman, not only at once cease to be 
miseries to themselves and nuisances to the public, but 
become happy people and good subjects, producing pro- 
duce for our use, and demanding our manufactures. 

At home universal suffrage, universal admission of the 
rights of all the common children of a common Creator, 
universal education, sanitary and social reform, must 
replace that selfish, foolish, and ruinous legislation, 
which has brought us to the condition in which we are. 

In fine, the world moves, and we must move with it. 
The late magnificent and marvellous stirring of the spirit 
of God on the face of the great peopled ocean, has 
brought to light not merely the radical discontent of 
mankind with the longer continuance of the old system 
of feudal despotism, but what is not less significant — 
that the seeds of an entirely new organization of human 
society are not only sown broadcast over the world, but 
have already taken deep and ineradicable root The re- 
vision of the laws of property, the estimation of the real 
nature of labour, the science of the true diffusion of the 
means of life and happiness on earth, are become, and 
must continue to be, the great topics which will occupy 
not only governments and peoples, but the highest and 
best intellects of the family of man. To ikt great end 
of making practical the whole of the sublime and bene- 
ficent doctrine of Christianity— and under its influence 
developing every power and every enjoyment of every 
human being — all must devote their faculties. For this 
the philosopher, the poet, the law-giver, the inventor, 
must unite. In the common good thev will find their 
common honour and happiness. Fame will no longer find 
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its roots in blood, or any echo from the adamantine 
rocks of oppression. The worldly and the selfish, the 
product of the old trading system of things may sneer 
and mutter their counting-noose oracles — but the Bible is 
still true, and " Peace on earth and good-will amongst 
men" will duly arrive. We see the dawn of it— let us 
work, that our children may see its beaming and ad- 
vancing day. 



We had dropped the pen, when some one cried — "But 
we have not said good-bye to the Tullochs , and to good 
old Zealous Scattergood." Say it then. 

John Tulloch has returned from his voyage, and has 
announced that it is his last He has arranged to go 
into partnership with his brother in Rotherhithe. John 
has saved a good round sum of money. He has already 
taken a house on that side of the water, in which not 
only Mrs. Brentnal, but Zealous Scattergood is to have a 
room. He has already taken the whole family, child- 
ren and all, to see this house, not by the Thames Tun- 
nel, be sure, good reader, for John hates all such un- 
derground, new-fangled " mowdiewarp burrows" (mole 
burrows), and so long as he lives will sail over the sun- 
shiny surface of the flood in a natural and rational 
boat. 

John Tulloch expected everybody to be charmed with 
his house, but at first they were all a good deal disap- 
pointed, for it faced into a low and crowded and dirty 
street. But when they entered it, they found themselves 
proceeding along a long passage, and presently came to 
a large room with a large window with a painted blind 
drawn down. This blind John, with a significant smile, 
drew up, and exclaimed — "There then! What do you 
think of that, mates ? " The effect was testified by a 
general exclamation of delight — for it gave a view out 
upon the broad river, all alive with innumerable craft of 
various kinds ; large ships lying in forests near at hand, 
steamers careering along with crowds of people in the 
middle of the watery way, and beyond, the vast mass of 
London with its warehouses, churches, and public 
buildings, up and down the river. The sun was shining 
brightly on all, and John Tulloch, assured by the plea- 
sure evidenced on every face, said, " Well now, this is 
our common sitting-room — and now I'll show you where 
we are each and all of us to stow ourselves away." And 
with that he went and pointed out a snug room where 
Zealous and his books might be, and another for Mrs. 
Brentnal. In the elation of his heart Uncle John expa- 
tiated on the plans he had iaid down. Zealous was to go 
and Breach still to his old congregation, and they would 
go with him. He was to teach the children here in the 
house, and every now and then they would make a ho- 
liday by going down to Greenwich and having a day of 
it. Would not the children roll down the hills in the 
park ? Would not they have some fine cracks with the 
old sailors ? — And would not they have some famous tea 
drinkings? 

And there they are ; and should any of my readers on 
one of their holiday excursions to that popular spot be- 
hold a jolly, happy looking sailor, with his pretty little 
merry wife, each with a child by the hand, and a thin 
and grave old Dissenting minister having on his arm a 
stout old country dame, that does not like going up hill, 
they need not send for me to ask who they may be— 
they will know at once— certainly '.—and will wish as 
they pass them with a smile— Long Life to Uncle John 
and ail his family! 



A CHARACTER 

WHICH SHOULD HATE BEEX IX THOMSONS CASTLE OF IXDOLBXfCE. 

By William Howrrr. 



A beetling crag is a most awftil sight, 
But what so dreadful as a beetling wight ? 



Alas ! that such a wight should live on ground 
As here sometime a bustling period passed. 
None like him since the world's first day was found ; 
None such shall earth revisit till the last. 
His legs like grasshoppers' did fleet full fast; 
His body lean, his visage lank and pale; 
And two small eyes a wildish lustre cast 
'Neath a huge pile of hair most like a bale 
Of black befrizzled wool, or a wild horse's tail. 

Wonder of wonders was it to behold 
His fits and starts, his actions that did mock 
All regularity— now still and cold, 
Now leaping up and standing like a rock, 
Or rather like a steeple and town clock, 
Telling the hours. So would he talk for aye ; 
So would he talk, God knows, to stone or stock; 
The man seemed made a double part to play — 
To talk and talk all night, and lie in bed all day. 

His talk it was a torrent— it would drown, 
Drench, sweep away all topics, but the one 
• He seized on, like an eagle pouncing down 
Upon a mouse. He hated pro and con. 
Betish for conversation he had none: 
But he would fix upon a flea or feather, 
And worry, argue, preach, though all were gone, 
To prove some thing abstruse, such as that leather 

Would make a boot or shoe if neatly put together. 
Ah! well-a-day! this most afflicted man 
Was cursed with five mad maggots in his hair; 
And as they bit him, out of house he ran, 
And roamed in woods, or peered about in lane, 
As something lost he laboured to regain. 
Ah, woful man ! what ailed him ? Rhyme. What more ? 
Poverty; — and, that poor he might remain, 
He painted; and, instead of golden ore, 

Hoarded up beetles, flies, and crickets by the score. 

Ah! what a brain-struck, crazy man was he ! 

These were stark madness, but not half the worst; 

He had the strangest fancy that could be 

To do besides, what wise man never durst. 

He ran, he leapt, he flew to be the first 

Each powerful booby of his faults to tell. 

Was there a sore ? He probed it till it burst. 

A strong arm raised that might a bullock fell ? 
He popped his head beneath, and loved the knock right 
well. 

Dearly he loved to tell truth out of season! 

'Twas noble, glorious, gainful to make foes! 

Did his young brats for bread cry with good reason? 

What cared he? he had beetles pinned in rows ; 

Daubings in paint, in poetry and prose; 

And if his wife complained of want of cash, 

Some distant wood tor solitude he chose, 

Where he would give some rotten tree a gash, 
And as the grubs ran out he deemed the world but trash. 

Thus oddly did he stay— as oddlv went;— 
By some one he was noticed at the last 
Stretched a whole day upon the summer bent, 
With scores of pill-boxes about him cast, 
In which were swarms of insects prisoned fast. 
But no one knows what afterwards befell. 
Perhaps into some owl his spirit passed; 
Perhaps he went with Will-o'-wisp to dwell, 
Or tumbled from some crag, or walked into some well. 
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A SPORTSMAN'S ADYENTUBES IN AMERICA. 

It is nearly forty years since that I took up my resi- 
dence in one of the counties bordering upoii Pennsylva- 

I nia, and stretching along the lakes and rivers of that 

I I region. It was what is called a new country — very 
sparsely settled, and inhabited by a frontier population, 

! • of the usual harder character. 

I had scarcely unpacked my gun and prepared it for 
i ' service, when the news of a strange man, with a strange 
, I kind of dog, brought me many visitors. Indeed, I am 
not quite sure that my canine friend (a beautiful cocker, 
I out of Harry York's Myrtle, with ears as thick as a board, 
and hanging below his nose) had more than his share of 
1 this civility, if indeed, it was intended as such. Among 
| the rest, came Bram Derwilliger, a character of very 
marked distinction. I am not going to use a " foreign 
slip slop," and say he was distingue', for that would not 
unfold my meaning; and he will be better understood, 
as I shall describe his personal appearance and conver- 
sation. Bram might properly be considered the " dlite" 
of the settlement, for he was the tallest fellow, in every 
sense of the word, in the country— six feet two inches 
high, bony and muscular. His father was an emigrant, 
perhaps an escape, from Spanktown, or Saddle river, in 
the Jerseys, and had been much celebrated for the pro- 
minence of the bump of acquisitiveness upon his cra- 
nium : he " swore the lcgiblest of any man christened," 
in Dutch and English ; and Bram was the son of his fa- 
ther. This important personage was a squatter, with 
pretensions as exorbitant as those of any of the tribe in 
modern times ; since squatters and squatting have ac- 
quired the peculiar favour and protection of the govern- 
ment. He was of the class of shingle -weavers, and had 
taken possession of some hundreds of acres of the best 
pine lands in the country, and carried on that trade as 
a business; while hunting of every kind was his passion 
and amusement. 

Bram's arsenal was better provided than that of the 
rest of his professional brethren; for in addition to a 
Penn land rifle, garnished with deers' heads and horns 
in abundance, he sported a smooth bore of formidable 
length and calibre. He entered my room, fully equip- 
ped for service, and challenged me to shoot him for any 
quantity of drink I chose. Upon being informed that I 
had no rifle, and that I did not value myself upon being 
an adept with that weapon, he said, without ceremony, 
that " I could not know much," and asked for a sight 
of my gun. The double-barrel was put into his hand, 
and he eyed it with no little contempt; at the same 
time commending his own gun as worth a ten acre lot 
full of such as mine. I was not a little amazed at the 
cool, horse-impudence of my visitor, and considered him 
as the most brazen specimen of the forked animal I had 
ever met. But I was mistaken in undervaluing Bram. 
Progressive democracy had not then been heard of; and 
Bram was a perfect pattern of this species, in an early 
state of development, and an original anti-renter in chry- 
salis. All the principles which are now clearly defined 
by the gentry who helped to call the present convention, 
and vote themselves a farm, lay in him close packed in 
embryo; but he would have blushed — no, of that he 
was incapable — but he would have hesitated openly to 
avow them. He had no scruple to steal the trees from 
the soil; but to claim the land itself because he had 
stripped it of its timber, was a stretch beyond even him, 
whose conscience, if he had any, was of the most atten- 
uating caoutchouc. But Basta! I shall never have done 
if I dwell upon his excellences : suffice it to remark, 
that he must be non est at this present speaking, or he 
would be moving the convention for a special article for 
the protection and encouragement of shingle-weaving, 
and preparing to run as the anti-rent candidate for Go- 
vernor at the next election. 

* ~ = =rri — ■ - ■■ 



As I " flunked,'' as he phrased it, from the first chal- 
lenge, Bram offered any odds upon his smooth-bore; and 
as I wanted a guide in my first introduction to the 
marsh, I agreed to try conclusions with him, and invited 
him out with me next day to beat up the quarters of the 
ducks, which were beginning to flock in great numbers. 
The morning came, and Bram was no laggard. The 
ducks were feeding in a pond, which afforded no oppor- 
tunity for me to attempt them ; and Bram, by making a 
circuit of some distance, obtained a chance for a long 
shot, and blazed away. While he was crawling up to 
the game I ensconced myself in a patch of wild rice, 
not too high to obstruct the view, and awaited the issue. 
I was fortunate in selecting my position ; a large flock 
of black ducks, roused by the salvo of Bram, came very 
fairly flying over me, and I dropped two with each bar- 
rel. My companion, intent upon hU own game, had not 
noticed the fall of the birds; and in his progress to the 
deep recesses of the pond, he roused its inhabitants, and 
I took toll, more or less, as every flight passed me. 

The sport was declining, and gathering my birds in a 
heap, I covered them with sedge ; and seeing that some 
of Bram's wounded had got into deep water, and were not 
recoverable without the dog, I left my spoil and went to 

i'oin him. We had secured them all, and were turning 
lomeward, when a single-crowned Merganser, the small* 
est of the species, came down the wind with a very ra- 
pid motion. I wanted a specimen, and immediately 
dropped him into the pond, where it was some two feet 
deep; and instantly as he stiuck the water he disap- 
peared. A single rush marked the spot where he fell ; 
and the dog swam round and round it, in expectation. 
" A very good chance shot," said Bram; but you could 
not do it again in a hundred times trving." The water 
was so shallow that the bird could not conceal itself 
long in motion; and it still remaining invisible, I be* 
came persuaded that it held on to the grass at the bot- 
tom, and sent Bram in to obtain it. Sure enough he 
found it there; and securing it, he was wading to the 
shore, when, suddenly stopping, he roared, " Heer don- ' 
der ! what shall I do ? " 

" What is the matter?" inquired I. 

" I have got my foot upon a thundering great nap- 
ping- turtle ! " 

" Well, take it off, and come on shore/' said I. 

" No, I want to catch him," he rejoined. 

" Catch him then, and make haste," I replied. 

" I don't know where his tail lies," said he, " bat 
here goes!" 

He was lucky enough to miss the head, and raising it 
to the surface, brought it on shore, hissing like twenty 
ganders. It was the largest of the kind I ever saw ; I 
and it would have been no sport to Bram had he thrust 
his fingers within his vice; for he was uncommonly sa- 
vage, and struck at every thing within his reach. 

Bram now inquired for my game, and upon receiving 
an evasive answer. 

" I knew," he said, " you could do nothing with that 
short gun: it won't throw far enough for ducks." 

After bleeding his captive, he shouldered him and his 
ducks, and pointed to me a short cut homewards. My 
station lay m the direct road, and, making for it, we 
crossed a tongue of meadow land, skirted by tall weeds 
and bushes, and soon walked into a bevy of quail, which 
drove for the open marsh. They flew so fair, and were 
at the right distance, so that, notwithstanding the coarse- 
ness of the shot, each barrel secured a bird. 

" You have good luck at chance shooting," said Bram, 
" but you fired into the flock. I'll bet you all my birds 
to a pint of whiskey, you can't hit 'em single." 

" Done! " said I; and charging with No. 8, we follow- 
ed the birds into the edge of the marsh, where, in the , , 
most favourable ground imaginable, I had marked them 
down. The dog soon put up a couple at the proper dis- 
tance, and, right and left, both were bagged. 
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Bram was amazed, for he had left home too early to 
have seen much sport in the fields of New Jersey ; and 
as, successively, I brought down bird after bird, he was 
disposed to admit that, upon such small game, he might 
possibly be beaten ; but at ducks he could take the rag 
of any man. We had finished the quail, and reached 
the place of my deposit, when, uncovering my hoard, I 
exhibited to Bram treble the number of birds that he 
had killed. 

"I give it up," said he: you can beat me with a 
smooth bore ; but with a rifle I'll bang all creation." 

And many times afterwards he was desirous of try- 
ing my skill with that weapon. 

" Why any fool can shoot a rifle that has an eye in 
his head," was my answer ; and it was for a long time 
available. At length I met him one day, rifle in hand, 
on the shore of the lake ; when, after pressing me hard 
to try a shot with him, he swore I did not know how, 
and was afraid to expose my ignorance. He had hit 
the true reason, for I was totally inexperienced ; but 
he cornered me so closely I had no escape. The lake 
was as smooth as a mirror. A grebe, of the smallest 
size, was sailing along, a hundred and fifty yards off, 
and snatching his rifle from his hand,—" Where shall I 
hit that bird ?" said I. 

" Hit him in the head," was the reply. 

I drew up, and levelling at arm's length an instant, 
gave fire ; and, to my astonishment and delight, the 
bird was killed. 

44 Heer! heeren !" exclaimed Bram, and jumping into 
a canoe, he paddled after the game. A new burst of 
astonishment came from him as he picked up the grebe: 

" I wish I may be ," said he, " if you have not hit 

him in the eye!" 

"To be sure I have," said I; " where else should I 
hit him?" 

I had established my reputation, and very prudently 
rested my fame on that exploit. And it was the first 
and last rifle shot that I fired during my stay in that 
country. 

Some weeks afterwards, there was a shooting match 
for geese and turkeys. The birds were placed behind a 
log, at a hundred yards distance, and their heads alone 
exposed. I walked down to witness the sport; and 
Bram, whoso back was towards me, was challenging the 
whole posse to shoot for a wager. 

''I can beat any man in the three counties, either at 
rest or at arm's length. So come on, all of you if you 
dare !" At this moment he caught sight of me. "AH 
but him," said he : "I won't shoot with him, for he 
beats the devil !" And upon this assurance, I was ad- 
mitted cock of the walk. 

Bram was a capital fellow in his way, and was of ex- 
cellent service on the marsh ; and as he was always on 
hand, ho was very frequently my companion on a duck 
hunt. One day, upon our return from one of these, an 
eagle came soaring over us. I drew up my gun. Bram, 
who saw the motion, exclaimed — 

" Don't shoot ! don't shoot! you'll strain your gun !" 
I gave him both barrels, however; but, though much 
hurt, he carried off the lead. " You've done the job," 
said Bram, " and spoiled your gun. You'll never kill 
anything more with her." 

I was amazed at his absurdity; but I afterwards 
found more intelligent men than he imbued with the 
same superstition. As that was the last shot I fired at 
game in the country, I had no opportunity to test the 
truth of Brain's prognostics ; but my mind was recalled 
to it many months afterwards, when beating the coverts 
of Vyfd Kill, and missing everything I fired at. But I 
laid no blame upon my gun ; for I had just gotten rid of 
a tertian ague, which had derangod my nervous system, 
from which I never thoroughly recovered. 

I do not think that I killed the eagle that was pro- 
nounced so portentous to my fowling-piece. For, a few 



days afterwards, having missed some young lambs, I as- 
cribed the felony to the foxes ; but, in strolling through 
the woods, I discovered a monstrous nest in the top of 
a small, insulated pine, large enough for the roc of Sin- 
bad the Sailor ; and instantly after an eagle took flight 
from it, with a cry very unlike the scream poetically 
ascribed to it. She was soon joined by her mate, sweep- 
ing around the tree, rising higher at each circle, and 
both uttering the most plaintive and feeble wailings. 

The bones of lambs, ducks, and geese, lying in pro- 
fusion at the root of the tree, detected the plunderers 
of my sheepfold; and it was evident from that cir- 
cumstance, that there were nestlings in the tenement 
above. I therefore visited it the next day, with gun 
well charged with buck shot, which I directed through 
the nest, expecting to destroy the tenants. But three 
days afterwards some of the neighbours cut down the 
tree, and found the eaglets untouched. They brought 
them to me, and had I not been about to leave the coun- 
try, I should have been tempted to rear one of them. 

Although I did not succeed in my first attempt upon 
the bird of Jove, many years afterwards I brought one 
to the ground, and was obliged to give him the coup-de- 
grace, to put him out of pain. I will not Bay anything 
about my feelings on the occasion, for they so nearly 
resembled those of Byron on a like event, that it will be 
thought that I have stolen my ideas from him ; though 
I never saw the passage in his book until a long time 
afterwards. Like him, however, I resolved never to 
shoot another. 

I had read accounts of the game supper at Kiblo's, 
and of an eagle being dished up at the head of the ta- 
ble, and my curiosity was excited to know something of 
the flavour of such game. The bird I had killed was a 
young one, and in good condition, and I resolved to have 
him cooked, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of my kitchen cabinet, which were never as omnipotent 
as that conclave at Washington. A "very ancient and a 
fish-like smell," invaded the parlour at every opening 
of the kitchen door, and in due time the eagle was put 
upon the table. If it were to have been tried by olfac- 
tory evidence, it would have been forthwith condemned, 
and would have remained untouched ; but such partial 
condemnation would not have solved the enquiry in my 
mind. I cut a slice from the breast, and well saturated 
with the gravy, I put a piece into my mouth, and after 
due mastication, not without some puckering of the 
upper lip, it was swallowed. If the smell of this new- 
fangled gibier was like that of "not of the newest, poor 
John," its taste was not more attractive; and the eagle 
and its accessories were dismissed. 

I have intimated that " I rule the roast" in my own 
kitchen ; but it behoves me to acknowledge, that once, 
on a similar occasion, I was fairly beaten. I had 
brought a hawk to the ground, that had been poach- 
ing for some time about the snipe ground, and finding 
it loaded with fat, I resolved to make experiment upon 
the taste of it, and ordered it picked and prepared for 
the table. I was busy with a book in a room over the 
kitchen, when I heard a cry, and immediately after, a 
report was brought, that the bird had disgorged a frog. 

44 What of that ?" said I, go on with your work." In 
a few minutes, another " 0, lord !" and a fresh bulletin 
announced that a mouse had been ejected. " No mat- 
ter, what's a mouse f go on without farther delay," was 
my message. At length a loud scream, and a most em- 
phatic, "I won't, if I die for't;" issued from below. 
Upon inquiry into the cause of the uproar, my wife in- 
formed me that the cook had found a snake in the sto- 
mach of the bird, and had thrown the whole out of the 
window. 

Thus my curiosity was defeated, and I know not to 
this day, how a good fat specimen of the genus Falco, 
would relish with currant jelly. 

Home Journal. 
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CANT. 
By William Allinoham. 



When the Priest who talks of striving 

A heavenly strife, 
Thinks far more of present Living 

Than Future Life : 
When the altar-fire he's stirring, 

To roast and stew; 
As if for Cure of Souls, like herring, 

The smoke would do : 
When, — to one well-known hell-deserver 

Most tolerant, — 
He warns the rest with chronic fervour ; — 

Here is Cant. 

n. 

When the Author writes love-letters 

To all mankind ; 
Or strikes with lightning-scorn the fetters, 

That myriads bind ; 
When, Who is his Neighbour, truly, 

He tells the proud ; 
Or groans for Genius most unduly 

Chill'd and cowed ; — 
Yet, low to gilt, shrined calves will lout it ; 

Nor hand will grant 
To Worth, till worth can do without it;— 

Here is Cant. 

ra. 

When all motives, in the Soldier, 

Take holiest names ; 
And at the touch of death grow bolder 

In lofty claims; 
As if the ghastly phosphorescence 

That rotting sheds, 
Were one with th' heavenly halo-presence 

On sainted heads ! 
When artful knaves thus flatter grossly 

Fools militant ; 
And blockhead millions echo closely ; 

Here is Cant. 

IV. 

When Statesmen, down at foot of hill, are 

All warm and bold ; 
But as they climb the mountain pillar, 

Grow cold and cold ; 
When the Patriot's voice is vox et 

Praterea nihil ; 
And his martyr-spirit baulks at 

Each daily trial : 
When Bishop's sleeves, with all their bloatage, 

Give space too scant 
For laughs at Mother Church's dotage ;— 

Here is Cant. 

V. 

When "Honesty ;" that bragged ingredient 

In every trade ; 
Means— just the minimum, expedient 

For Interest's aid : 
When beyond abstract gold, so many 

" Friendship" esteem ; 
Yet with so few, the concrete guinea 

Will kick the beam: 
When " Love ;" while owned the firmest, chiefest 

Boon GOD can grant; 
Is weighed as though the least and briefest : — 

Here is Cant. 



VI. 

When Poem -Reader, — Poem- Wri ter f — 

(This too may be,) 
In living type is no inditer 

Of Poetry : 
When Any Man thinks GOD'S prescription 

Man's ways should school ; 
And makes Himself the one exception 

To prove the rule ; — 
Howe'er he may in sight of others 

Preach, gloze, or rant ; 
Howe'er the conscience-voice he smothers ; 

His life is Cant. 
Donegal. 



THE WORLD'S REWARD. 

One sultry noon-day a poor country lad was return- 
ing to his village, wearied and exhausted by the load of 
vegetables which he had carried to the neighbouring 
town. Although he well knew that his cross old father 
awaited his return with impatience, and that by each 
delay he should only increase the old man's anger, still 
the heat was so oppressive, that it was impossible for 
him to pursue his way without some rest ; he therefore 
seated himself for a few minutes near a landmark. 

Beneath this stone, however, which, apparently 
through rain and wind, had been moved from its origi- 
nal position, there lay a huge snake. As soon as this 
creature became aware of the lad, it stretched forth its 
head and in a hiss of anguish thus addressed him, — 

" Welcome, good stranger ! take pity on me, and re- 
lease me from the weight of this monstrous stone, which 
threatens every moment to crush me. See I it presses 
ever more painfully upon me, and if thou dost not re- 
lieve me immediately, I shall certainly be crushed to 
death!" 

The country lad was no little surprised by the con- 
fidential manner in which the creature, usually so savage 
towards men, addressed him ; he was touched with 
compassion, nevertheless he did not over and above re- 
lish its near neighbourhood. But now when the snake 
besought him in a still more piteous manner, saying, — 

" I beseech thee, m the name of mercy, save me ! 
save me ! I will indeed reward thee, as people always 
reward their benefactors." The good-natured lad no 
longer hesitated, but with all his strength, rolled away 
the stone from the body of the half-crushed serpent. 

But how great indeed was his horror, when the re- 
leased monster rushed upon him with the utmost fury, 
and breathing forth venom threatened to devour him. 
Scarcely conscious he stammered forth pale and tremb- 
ling,— 

" Is this the reward thou makest thy benefactor ?" 
The serpent answered coldly, — 

" This is the manner in which the world rewards 
benefits, and I promised thee no other reward." . 

These words only increased his astonishment still 
more. There seemed to him no means by which he 
could escape his cruel foe, no third party to come to his 
rescue. Feeling himself doomed to be devoured by the 
horrible creature, he still sought with tears and violent 
beatings of his heart, to address it in the following 
words, — 

"I acknowledge myself to be thy victim, for I have 
neither strength nor courage to struggle with thee ; but 
still I have not wit enough to comprehend the meaning of 
thy words. I am a poor, simple country lad, and am 
too unacquainted with the world to comprehend what 
thou saycst about its mode of rewarding services. Grant 
me a moment's reflection, or let us choose another ( 
judge in this affair." 

"Well!" cried the serpent, "then let it be so. J 
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Upon yon bore heath there grazes an old horse, in 
thy eyes perhaps, a more noble creature than I am ; let 
us hasten to him, we will hear his decision." 

This was no sooner said than done. The lad strode 
fearfully on towards the moor, and his venomous com- 
panion moved along slowly behind him. They soon 
reached the dry, grassless heath, and perceived before 
them a grey horse which was scarcely more than a 
skeleton ; the miserable beast was cropping with diffi- 
culty the few bents which grew upon the barren ground. 
The serpent immediately commenced, — 

" What is it that detains thee here, when at home 
thou mighte3t enjoy rich and excellent food ? What has 
changed thy noble form into such a skeleton, that thy 
skin can barely cover it ?" With a melancholy gasp, 
the horse replied, — 

"Dost thou not know that this is the world's reward, 
and the recompense for every good service ? Thirty 
hard years I bore a bold warrior, understanding his 
every desire, obeying every movement of his bridle ; 
six times in the tumult of battle have I saved him from 
captivity and death. Now that I am grown weak 
through age and toil, and can no longer serve him, he 
has given me over to the flayer, who will soon loosen 
my skin from my bones." 

" Ha!" cried the serpent to the lad with a triumphant 
laugh, "hast thou heard this? Prepare for death, all 
is over with thee !" And siying this, the snake drew 
himself up ready to spring upon him with renewed 
fury. The despairing lad sank humbly upon his knees 
between the serpent and the horse, and once more be- 
sought in a plaintive voice, — 

" Oh, spare my life yet a little while, 1 have a poor 
old father at home ; who will take care of him if thou 
rlevourest me ? Let us take another judge ; a human 
life is surely worth this trouble ! Should he pronounce 
the same decision, I will then prepare myself for 
death." 

" Be it so," said the crafty foe, " I will be so merci- 
ful as to grant thee this request also." And with this 
she drove him along a moor towards a coppice, where 
she had already perceived the form of an animal. When 
they arrived they perceived an old hound fastened to a 
willow-stump, and endeavouring in vain to defend him- 
self against the swarm of flies which attacked him. 

" How is it that thou art here, Sir Harecatcher, fast- 
ened to this pillar of honour, thou who but so short a 
time since I saw chasing the hares in full glory across 
the fields?" enquired the serpent. But the old hound 
only whined bitterly, and thus replied : — 

" Such is the world's reward and the universal re- 
compense of good ! After having for six happy years 
served my master zealously and faithfully at home and 
abroad, after having rendered my name terrific to the 
whole host of hares, he has me fastened to this stump, 
where I am awaiting the reward for my good services, 
which in a few minutes the huntsman will send me from 
his gun ! " 

The poor lad shuddered both body and soul, for the 
serpent perceptibly expanded her frightful curling form, 
ready to swallow the miserable victim of her rage. No 
means of deliverance now remaining to him, the poor 
lad prepared himself in God's name to receive the death- 
bile. But lo ! before he was aware there sprang forth a 
fox, who secretly had watched all from the neighbour- 
ing coppice. Wiih a very friendly manner he stepped 
between the two, enquired what was the subject of their 
dispute, and, unperceived by the serpent, promised the 
unhappy lad by a 6ign his safety, in consideration of a 
certain quantity of poultry which he should receive. 
With equal caution, but most joyfully did the lad pro- 
mise the reward, and now the fox besought for a mi- 
nute relation of the whole affair. 

The serpent, greatly to the lad's astonishment, ap- 
peared satisfied with this arrangement, and accompa- 



nied the judge and victim to the stone in the field, in 
order to show the former the origin of the dispute. 

When they had reached the spot, the fox stood si- 
lently and thoughtfully before the stone, measured its 
height and breadth, and shaking his head and tail, 
commenced with an oratorical air : — " Beloved, beauti- 
ful, and wise serpent! although I question thy right in 
this matter, as little as I can disapprove of the charms 
of thy royal form, and the justice of thy claims lies as 
heavily upon my heart as the stone did upon thy shining 
back ; still I cannot conceive how thy stately form could 
ever find space sufficient in this narrow cavity. If I am 
to be a right judge I must see the whole affair clearly 
before my eyes." 

" Of that I will directly convince thee," said the ser- 
pent, and immediately she glided into the hole where 
she had lain concealed. Scarcely had she placed her- 
self in it, than the country lad obeyed the signal of the 
fox, and rolled the stone so cleverly over her, that she 
could scarcely do more than stretch forth her head from 
beneath the load. 

"Was it possible," cried the cunning fox with the 
greatest astonishment, " that thou couldst ever breathe 
there ! " 

" Yes," pursued the other, " I was quite as uncom- 
fortable then as I am now ; but lift the weight off my 
back again, or I shall be dead ! " 

She brought forth the last words with the greatest dif- 
ficulty from her compressed throat, but the country lad 
replied all the more merrily: — " No, no, Mrs. Snake, we 
will let you remain there ! " and he and his deliverer 
walked off well pleased. 

When they had pursued their homeward way for 
some distance, the fox reminded his companion of the 
promise he had made. The lad promised him again six 
splendid hens for his breakfast the following morning, 
and with this the fox took a friendly leave of him, and 
directed his steps towards a neighbouring vineyard. 

The country lad now hastened on towards his little 
village, but it was late in the evening before he reached 
his home. Loud was the old father's anger at his delay, 
and it was in vain that he represented to him the dread- 
ful danger which had been its cause, in vain that he 
praised the humane fox to whom he owed his deliver- 
ance. 

He now confessed the promise he had made to the 
fox, and declared that it was alone by this means he had 
been able to save both his own and his father's life. But 
at this the old man became still more wrathful, and 
swore to Heaven, that he would rather have lost him 
than one. of the hens ; and before the morning star grew 
pale, the old man stood ready armed with a heavy, sharp 
axe behind the garden-gate, and as the unsuspicious 
guest stretched forth his head into the garden to fetch 
his promised breakfast, he struck the weapon with all 
his might into the poor creature's neck. 

The son, aroused by the cry of the poor fox, rushed 
forth from his room, but too late either to warn or to 
save him. He beheld the unhappy fox weltering in his 
blood, and with the last cry of agony, " This is the re- 
ward of kindness!* 9 his life passed away. 



Ufterarg Wottce*. 



Hours of Recreation. Poems. By Cha&les S. Hid- 
dleton. London: Smith, Old Compton-street, Soho- 
square. 
If we wanted a proof of the folly of young poets, this 
volume, or rather the preface to it, would furnish a fine 
example. The author tells us that " all its contents " 
have been written in his boyhood. Now boyhood is 
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the age of cleverness in tops and marbles, but is not con- 
sidered a great recommendation for poetry. Boys are 
fond of plunging into profound depths of rivers in hot 
weather, but it is rare that they plunge into very pro- 
found poetry. So thinks our author, and he puts this 
fact forth in the very opening of his volume. He then 
adds naively enough. " I have now arrived at an age 
when I can begin to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and my mind is becoming expanded to the discovery of 
my utter ignorance of all around and above me." The 
question that every one naturally asks on reading this, 
is — " Why then have you given us your crudities and 
your ignorance ? If you are only beginning to distin- 
guish between right and wrong — why not wait a little ? 
This is a reason why you may do something clover some 
day — but is none why you should publish what you did 
in your days of utter ignorance, and before your eyes 
were opened. 

We quote this, however, not to condemn the book, 
but the preface. In the volume itself we And more than 
the usual indications of the true poetic instinct, and 
everywhere a fine and genuine tone of feeling. In the 
poem on Night, with a good deal of grave commonplace, 
there are many fine thoughts, and a spirit of contempla- 
tion pitched to a lofty key. Warm and generous sym- 
ppthies, and deep piety, amongst the noblest qualities 
of the poet, distinguish this volume, and give good pro- 
mise for the future. These are well demonstrated in 
the two following sonnets: — 

THE POETS. 

Dear sons of genius ! how I weep to trace 

The sombre page which marks your rough career : 

In your few days you were not cherished here 

As ye should be ; but to his resting-place 

The weary pilgrim often turns his face, 

And gives to memory, all he can, a tear I 

Ages that are to oomc shall hold you dear, 

But time your memory never shall efface. 

Bleak disappointment, cold neglect have been 

Your lot in life, deep misery and tears, 

With few to gladden life's unhappy scene, 

Or guide your footsteps down the vale of years : 

And haply such, ere long, may be my lot 

To rest in earth, unnoticed and forgot. 

Great God ! I long to celebrate thy name 

But the green years of youth are yet with me ; 

And I must traverse not heaven's paths with thee 

As have the ohosen of thy sons of fame. 

Oh ! pour thy light upon this humble frame ! 

Then meditation and deep thought shall be 

The harbinger of that which now I see, 

Even in far years, a bright and holy flame 

When thou wilt be my guide through regions bright, 

Teaching my footsteps ne'er to turn astray, 

And, mid the galaxies of endless light 

Wilt point for ever thy eternal way : 

•Till in th' Empyrean fancy's wings shall rest, 

And I upon thy bosom shall be blest. 

The History and Object of Jewellery. By John Jones. 
Published by the Author, at his Watch Manufactory, 
No. 338, Strand; and sold by W. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand. 

In the midst of this prosaic, money-getting age, we are 
ever and anon reminded of a certain secret stream of 
spiritualism which is silently pursuing its course, and 
promises one day to overflow the world as a second de- 
luge. Bwedenborgianism is rapidly gaining ground 
among the enlightened minds of the age ; Emerson is re- 
garded as a great teacher. Poets and Painters are more 
than ever impressed with a beautiful presentiment of an 
inward life, which is to be the true life, pervading all 
creation, from man down to the flower and the butter- 
fly. 



Mr. Jones also, whilst studying his business of a jew- 
eller, struck by the poetical and artistic beauty of gems, 
enquires into their history, and perceives that through 
all ages — more especially in the early ages of the world — 
certain minds, and those generally the purest and most 
poetical of their day, have recognised a high and spi- 
ritual significance in gems, far beyond their mere mate- 
rial value. This little volume is the result of Mr. Jones's 
enquiries, and contains, beside much that the general 
reader may consider mere mysticism, much that is cu- 
rious and picturesque, and is altogether calculated to 
inspire a poetical and unsordid reverence for jewellery. 
But we will let Mr. Jones speak for himself. 

AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OP CHRIST OX A OEM. 

" It is through an engraving on an emerald that we have a 
likeness of the founder of our religion ; it was taken by command 
of Tiberius Cffisar, and became deposited in the Treasury of Con. 
stantinople, whence it was given by the Emperor of the Turks 
to Pope Innoeent vili., as a ransom for his brother, then a pri- 
soner to the Christians. Steel-plate copies of the gem are nu- 
merous." 

THE INFLUENCE OF SAEACXKIC ARCHITECTURE UPON JEWEIXEST . 

The Mahomedans, banded together on the truth of God's 
unity, overthrew polytheism and offered their adorations in 
mosques adorned with a bewildering complication of geometric 
figures and foliage ; the vegetable kingdom supplied them with 
their decorations. The Saracens extended their conquests into 
Spain, where their caliphs became the principal patrons of art 
and learning for some centuries. The colleges of Cordova and 
Madrid were the schools of Europe, and the gorgeous palace of 
the Alhambra became the model of a new style of architecture 
In Christendom and has remained to this day the treasury of that 
class of ornaments named Arabesque. In the elaborate tra- 
cery to be seen sculptured over the doorway of the cathedral at 
Rouen and other such buildings on the continent, the climax of 
this style seems to be reached. The entanglement of inter- 
mingling lines baffles the attempt to grasp the principle of the 
composition, yet both in detail and as a whole, a pleasing im- 
pression is produced. The tombs of Cairo exhibit every form 
of combination of which right-lined figures are capable. The 
Saracens converted the right lines into curves. The principle 
of Saracenic architecture was the construction in durable ma- 
terials of an edifice similar to the Arab tent ; a pole supported 
the centre, and richly worked shawls formed the curtains around 
it. Every line in its structure therefore was graceful as dra- 
pery; occasionally tne Persian lattice- work— appears in the 
ground-work of the walls giving variety to the composition. 
There is a constant agreement between architectural and 
personal ornament. The knowledge of the idea embodied 
in the former assists to determine the meaning of the latter ; — 
and no style of ornament abounds more in modern jewellery 
than some form or other of the Arabesque. 

Narrative of William Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave. 
Written by himself. Second edition. Boston, Anti- 
Slavery Office, U. S. 

Now slaves begin to write their own history, we may 
calculate on the ultimate downfall of the accursed sys- 
tem of slavery. The United States will, no doubt, one 
day remove this flagrant violation of Christianity and of 
the principles of their own constitution, and become a 
Christian country. William Brown's narrative as far as 
it goes, is most interesting. As Frederick Douglass is 
the son of his master, he is the son of one of his master's 
relatives, and, therefore, half-caste. That one damning 
fact, that Americans sell their own children, renders all 
argument regarding slavery superfluous — and excludes 
the nation, so long as it exists in it, from the catalogue 
of Christian states. 



ADDRESS TO THE READERS OF HOWITT'S JOURNAL. 



So much has already been written and said of our connection with the " People's Journal," that the sub- 
ject is not more distasteful to the public than it is to myself, yet still at the present moment which is most im- 
portant to myself, and to that which is dearest to me, my reputation, a few words must be permitted, and to 
these few I earnestly call the attention of the public. 

I will not go into the particulars of my unfortunate connection with the "People's Journal," but merely refer 
the reader to the 35th, 37th, And 38th Nos. r Vol. II of this Journal, for that purpose. 

And now I have shortly and sorrowfully to say, that, entangled in a web of embarrassments and debts, by the 
desperate artifices and reckless conduct of John Saunders, swindled out of our hard-earned little capital by him, 
and by means of enormous exertions made by him, and the issue of hundreds of thousands of printed papers, 
and lithographic circulars and letters, both in this country and America with the avowed intention of injunng our 
reputation, * the consequence has been, that our exertions have been most completely crippled, and the long -che- 
rished plan of our Journal has been blighted. Not only our plans and our money, but the names of our literary 
friends usurped by him, and this Journal, which began with a weekly circulation of twenty-five thousand, being 
also plunged into the most disastrous times imaginable, has been reduced to about one-half that circulation. In 
the meantime, our resources were exhausted, and though, since the exposure of the audacious frauds of Mr. 
Saunders, the most favourable re-action of feeling has taken place towards ourselves and the Journal, the diffi- 
culties into which his proceedings have plunged us, have become overwhelming. 

' In making these remarks, however, I must be permitted a momentary digression, though one painful to myself, 
more especially as I have to refer to the conduct of a third party, without whose aid and countenance John 
Saunders would have been powerless. I refer to Miss Martineau. Up to the date of the unfortunate discovery 
which I made of the frauds of Mr. Saunders, I always considered Miss Martineau as one who reciprocated our 
feelings towards herself — those of cordial friendship. When she was ill at Teignmouth I visited her; when she 
was attacked for her mesmeric faith I encouraged her ; when myself and my wife laid down plans for the 
" People's Journal," and furnished a list of contributors to aid in it, Miss Martineau's was among the first names. 
To her we wrote requesting her assistance, and I myself, in the 11th No. of that Journal, wrote an article to 
accompany her portrait, in which nothing but the most cordial spirit was evinced, nothing said but what I then 
believed to be deservedly true. When, however, I became justly suspicious of Mr. Saunders, he immediately 
gained possession of her ear — she was then in London on her way to Egypt — and stranger as he was to her, so 
completely possessed her mind as to make her refuse to see us, or even to hear what we had to say on the other 
side, nor has she done so to this moment, never once having seen the documents on which the case rests. By her 
means he and his partner were enabled to introduce into the arbitration two of her friends against my one. They 
two appointing a third friend of hers and theirs as umpire — thus making a monstrous tribunal of five against 
two, and before this tribunal even the proofs of my cause never were examined. The umpire to whom the case 
was referred before the second article even was gone into, fortunately, however, was an upright, noble-minded 
man, and after the arbitration had been delayed by all kinds of quibbles for four months, f and it was 
referred to him, he dismissed it as a barbarous piece of injustice, even censuring his own friends for the part they 
had taken in it; and himself, there and then, drew up a deed of dissolution of partnership, which, however, Mr. 
Saunders would not sign, although agreeing to do so, for four months, and until he had removed out of the deed 
every advantage which the umpire had conceded to me. During all this time Miss Martineau supported and 
countenanced his Journal, and t!ie public, willing to look up to her as authority, believed Saunders to be right, 
because she supported him. How different might it have been had she at first heard both sides, and judged 
impartially, rather than have made herself a blind partizan, and aided in ruining those who had never thought an 
unkind thought towards her, much less done her an unkind action. 

But to return to the present state of our own Journal. It has taken firm root in the public mind, and from all 
parts of the country we receive assurances of its having met the wants of the time, and of its becoming one of the 
permanent voices of the people. Thus it stands. The slightest return of good times or the employment of a compa- 
ratively insignificant capital by any one freed from the trammels by which we are surrounded would render this 
Journal a splendid property. 

For ourselves this is hopeless; pressed by the creditors of the "People's Journal," while they suffer John 
Saunders to go unmolested, there is no way out of the difficulties into which a desperate and most artful adven- 
turer has plunged me, J but to seek the protection of the Court of Bankruptcy. After a long and painful struggle 
with myself, and my not unjustifiable pride, and by the advice of wise and sincere friends, I have taken that 
step, and now, at the age of fifty-four, I have to begin life anew. 

Both myself and my wife have sacrificed very large literary profits, and made gigantic exertions to establish 
Howitt's Journal as an organ of sound and decided popular progress, and at the same time as a resource for 
our family and our old age. As to the first object, the Journal will speak for itself; as regards the second, 
undaunted as ever, we shall proceed to new exertions, with the sacred determination to discharge every shilling of 
our own just debts, and to labour, as long as life and ability shall be spared us in the cause of truth, liberty, and 
man. 

The experience of the last two years has given us some awful revelations of human nature — yet that nature 
has justified itself, and out of the night of gloom and disappointed hopes that has surrounded us, there have 
arisen a few bright stars of truth and steadfast generosity, the knowledge of which in some measure compensates 
for all that we have witnessed with surprise, and suffered, as we hope, with some degree of patience. 
WILLIAM HOWITT. 

* Bee No. 95, Vol. II., of this Journal. The whole expenditure of these attacks left in the liabilities for which we are now pressed. 

+ 8ee the correspondence of the arbitrators proving this amongst the MS. documents. 

% From circumstances lately disclosed to me, it appears pretty certain that not a penny of the £800 entered as advanced to the 
concern by Mr. Turreil ever was advanced, but had been lent to Mr. 8aunders at various times previously, and was credited to 
Mr. Turreil as capital paid in, and that it was this fact which made the two brothers-in-law so united in their opposition to 
a ledger, which would at onco have brought to light the whole affair as a hoax of the most complete description. This explains 
also the balance sheet of the official accountant, whioh showed, in opposition to Mr. Saunders's statement to me in his letter 
of March 10th, that the concern owed nothing (see documents), a balance against it, on May 2nd, only four months after the 
Journal commenced, of £1,221, and if the £800 was paid in, of liability incurred in that short period of upwards of £2,000. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS'S NEWSPAPER. 
We regret to see by the North Star, Frederick Douglass's 
newspaper, that it is struggling with difficulties. If merit 
could surmount difficulties this paper ought ; for we have rarely 
seen one conducted with more ability. When we recollect that 
it is edited by a man of colour for the enfranchisement of his 
sable brethren, we feel that every effort should be made by the 
friends of Negro freedom to support it. We hear that a bazaar 
is already proposed by the ladies, which is very warmly se- 
conded both in Scotland and in Ireland. We wish it most ear* 
nestly every success. 

WILLIAM AINGER, 

Late Secretary of the Co-operative League, whom many of our 
friends will remember for his urbanity and kindly feeling, left 
for New York, in the " Margaret Evans," on Sunday, May 14th, 
on a mission of Human Brotherhood. He intends to go direct 
to the Excelsior Community, Cincinnati, with the view to the ar- 
rangement of some plan that will enable the people of England 
to emigrate at once to locations prepared to receive them, under 
such rules and regulations, as shall initiate them into the com- 
munist life. It is his intention to visit most of the American 
Communities, and he will probably return to England, in 'about 
twelve months hence. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR LBAGUE. 

A Congress of the friends of communism and co-operation, 
some of them deputed from distant parts of the country, held 
its sitting at Farringdon Hall during the first week in May. 
Expositions were given of the views of Charles Fourier, M. 
Cabet, the Redemption Society, Communist Church Co-operative 
League, etc. 

The Congress passed a resolution acknowledging " the jus- 
tice of the demand made by a large proportion of the British 
population, for the extension of the suffrage," and declared 
"its sympathy with the great European movement for Electo- 
ral Reform, in connection with industrial organization." 

A new association was formed, entitled, the " Organization 
of Labour League." Its object is to create a national public 
opinion in favour of associative or co-operative arrangements 
in which the interests of the people shall be made to harmo- 
nise, and the condition of the suffering masses elevated from 
ignorance, poverty, and crime, to one of intelligence, virtue, 
and happiness; and that with the view of Impressing the 
legislature, with the necessity of an alteration in the industrial 
economy of the country, and in order to be prepared for any 
political change that may arise, one essential feature of the 
movement is, to call upon government on all suitable occasions 
to consider the question of the " Organization of Labour, and 
the duty incumbent on it to provide measures for the reproduc- 
tive employment of the people." 

The Council of the new League are preparing for a series of 
public meetings, in order that they may lay their views upon 
the organization of work before the public. 

They have also issued the following address to the National 
Assembly of France : — 

The Council of the Organization of Labour League to the Na- 
tional Assembly of Franco. 

" citizex hepbesextatttks. 

" An Infant Society in a country which' has been the direst 
foe of your nation, but which now is your firmest friend, raises 
its voice to address you. 

" Long acquainted with the miseries of the class the most nu- 
merous, and the most poor, long cognizant of the preventative 
which class legislation is to social progress, we have hailed your 
Republic as a political form in which the tendencies of sooletary 
destiny might more freely develope themselves. 

*' We have not been deceived. We rejoice in the prospect be- 
fore you. We too rejoiee, because France will thus set an ex- 
ample to England, which she needs. 

" We also have those, to whom the right to work and the 
chance to live is virtually denied. 

" We likewise have those who say to the earth— -Be barren! 
and to the people — die I 

" To you then we look. The destiny of England, of Europe, 
of the world, is largely in your hands. You stand at the poli- 
tical portal which leads to the palaoe-garden of social ameliora- 
tion. Hesitate not to enter. The sacred words Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fraternity, which are inscribed upon its walls, should 
never be circumscribed in your hearts. Accept them frankly 



with all their consequences. Let them have meaning* not o*]? 
in your political position, but also in your general relatks* 
as freemen, equals, and brothers. For we pray not only its 
your success, but we work also for our own. The weUarc sf 
both countries is alike concerned in *h«4nrflT"*V»» iff pnwpfrien, 
which is the great cause of immorality, of crime, end of miser;, 
and which is not only a sword h«igfag over the banquet table 
of the rich, but also a pitfall at the feet of every commercial!*, 
whose one step may be unfortunate. How is this to be remedied! 
By practical effect being given to those glorious word* which are 
now on the lips of every one. The organization ol labour: pro. 
nounced by the patriots of France, it is your work to render tbem 
effective. By so doing only, you will complete and consolidate 
the glorious revolution which you have commenced. By so do- 
ing you will cause among the masses of every country the entbn- 
siastio cry of— Long live the Republic !" 

Signed on behalf of the League, 

Georob Vaskt, Chairman, 
Hexbt Fry, Secretary. 

ELIHU BUBRITT AT PLYMOUTH. THE LEAGCK OP UXT- 
TER8AL BROTHBBHOOD. 
The progressists of Plymouth have at last had the pleasure of 
bearing the sublime doctrine of Peace, advocated by that elo- 
quent apostle Elihu Burritt. He has been for some time in Pa- 
ris making arrangements for holding a Peace Convention there, 
which should form and lay before the Governments plans for 
the decision of disputes by a supreme court, composed of repre- 
sentatives sent by every nation in a number proportionate to it* 
population. He has remained a week here, though, from hi< 
bad state of health, he has addressed but three meeting*, enjoy- 
ing a little of that relaxation which he appears to need so much, j 
At the first and most important meeting, on April 24th, be wa* 
welcomed with much enthusiasm, and it was resolved that a 
branch of the League should be formed here, and that this town 
should be the centre of the district, embracing Devon and Corn- 
wall. Mr. Burritt in his speech showed very beautifully the ad- 
vantages the organized branches of the League would present, 
in the agitation for any reform. In alluding to the interna- 
tional friendly addresses, he said they had produced feelings 
which would outlive the present generation. He stated also, 
that the League had now about 1 5,000 members in England, 
and as many in America, and that about 200 little branches had 
already sprung up in this kingdom. In showing the ruinous 
results of the gigantic war debts under which so many nations 
struggle, he made some astounding revelations respecting the 
sums paid by the working class* of Christendom in the last 
thirty-two years of boasted peace. The sum would, at 5 per cent., 
yield an annual income of £384,000,000 sterling. This em- 
ployed in the way of education would pay 8,840,000 teachers a 
yearly salary of £100 each. Allowing each 60 pupils, they could 
impart instruction to 230,000,000 children, or to the whole po- 
pulation of the globe between the ages of 4 and 18. It would 
support 2,560,000 ministers, with yearly salaries of £150, who 
with each a congregation of 800, could give religious instruc- 
tion to more than twice the present population of the globe. And 
so he went on in a plain unadorned manner, creating great en- 
thusiasm among his auditory. From this and from the gene- 
ral interest his visit has excited, we shall probably hare a flou- 
rishing branch, notwithstanding the strong war feeling fostered 
by the numerous war establishments in this and the adjoining 
towns. With ardent wishes for his complete and speedy success 
and with a pleasant recollection of the writer's conversation 
with this noble man, he subscribes himself 
Plymouth, May 1st, 1848. T.M.B. 

CONTENTS. 
A Swedish Lowell. By FsxD&ntA Banana — Facts from the 
Fields. The Meldrum Family. By William Howitt. (Con- 
cluded.) — A Character which should have been in Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. By William Howitt — A Sportsman's Ad- 
ventures in America — Cant A Poem. By William Alusq- 
ham — The World's Reward, from the German — Lxtbeaby No- 
tices: Hours of Recreation. Poems. By Chamlw 8. Middlttoh 
— The History and Objects of Jewellery. By Johx Joxss — Nar- 
rative of William Wells Brown— Address to the Benders of Ho*. 
itfs Journal — Record. I 
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No. Y. 

VICTOE HUGO. 

By Db. Smiles. 

Victor Huoo is the most able tad brilliant repre- 
sentative of the poetry of Young France. He is one of 
the many ardent spirits that have been thrown hot and 
fiery from the teething caldron of Bevolution. Yet, 
strange to ear, he began hie poetic life a Conservative and 
only gradually effected ihe middle passage, reaching at 
length the, to him, firm ground of complete repejhi* 
canism. 

He is the son of a general of some distinction in the 
French service, and was bom in Spain, during the 
French occupation of that country, in the year 1802. 
He passed several years of his youth in that beautiful 
land, and the rich soil and hot sun of Spain, seem to 
hare imparted something of their fertility and warmth 
to the blood of the young poet, which he still retains. 
One can scarcely help feeling that a Moorish and Gothic 
tint pervades his poetry, and even his prose pictures, 
— those who have read his " Notre*Dame de Fans," per- 
haps the greatest of his fictions, will at once apprehend 
what we mean. 

Yictor Hugo had a noble mother, who ardently loved 
him, and whose love he returned with passion. She 
watched his infancy with care, and the growth of his 
active and enquiring mind with anxious solicitude. He 
passed from under her hands to the care of a master, 
and from thence to the schools and colleges. He was 
no book- worm, and not much of a student. The resto- 
ration of the ancient learning, Greek, Latin, and French, 
was all the vogue at the Paris University while young 
Hugo was there. Planche and others had made valuable 
contributions to the study o( Greek, and many young 
minds were fired by a thirst for the antique literature. 
Hugo brooded in poetic dreams over a system and a 
learning ot his own. A fire burned in him which no 
classical lore, of Greek or Latin authors, was likely to 
feed. He was to be his own light—his own beacon- 
genius was struggling within him for an utterance. 
College learning, in short, became altogether distasteful 
to him, and he left the university, pronouncing it a bore. 
Doubtless, however, his mind had in no small degree 
been affected by the attention which he gave to the old 
learning. His mind was disciplined and enriched ; his 
ideas elevated, and his soul expanded, by the study of 
Plato, Socrates, and the old Greek writers. 

At a very early age he became an author and ventured 
before the public. We find, from his first Book of 
Odes and Ballads, that his fine ode on "The Girls of 
Verdun," was composed in 1818, when he was only 
sixteen years of age. This, his first volume of poems, 
was not, however, published until the year 1822. 
During the same year in which he wrote the ode we 
have referred to, namely, in the year 1818, he com- 
posed his first prose story, called " Bug Jargal," a novel 
written in the convulsive style then so popular in France, 
indicating, however, great force and energy in the au- 
thor, and a wonderful command of his materials, such 
as they were. The story was of the Negro rebellion in 
St. Domingo, and many of the incidents are related with 
great skill and power. This novel was not published 
until the year 1826; in the short preface which 
accompanied it, he states, that he had written the story 
at sixteen, at the rate of a volume in fifteen days! 

The " Odes and Ballads," which appeared in 1822, in 
which year he also married, at once placed him in the 
foremost rank as a poet. He was not the less warmly 
praised that he therein strongly avowed his Royalist 
sentiments. Perhaps the finest piece in the collection 



was his lament for the death of the young Due de Bern, 
whom his assassin had marked for the last of the Boor 
bon race. Jules Janin has said of this poem, that it is 
" one of the finest things he has written — at once a 
truly national song, and a truly touching elegy. The 
fact of its publication at that time was a noble and 
generous one on the part of Yictor Hugo — an unknown 
poet, who had the courage to weep aloud for the mur- 
dered prince. " Whence comes this young singer ?" was 
the general question—" this stranger, who starts forth at 
once, with a courage equal to that of Chateaubriand, the 
old Royalist, himself?" And Hugo's courage and fine- 
heartedness, in this matter, were the greater that he 
proceeded in direct opposition to the popular temper, 
wholly devoted to the enemies of the house of Bour- 
bon, Another fine ode in the same collection is that 
" On the Birth of the Due de Bourdeaux," since ex- 
pelled from Prance, with all his kindred. Such, them 
were the early and generous Royalist sentiments of the 
young poet— uttered under the inspiration of that pro- 
phecy which he himself uttered to himself when he first 
became a writer—" The history of men presents do 
poetry save as it is viewed through the medium of mo- 
narchical ideas and religious faith." 

Yiotor Hugo, in the course of the numerous poetical 
and other works he has since published, gradually 
abandoned the Boyalist ground, and rested not, till he 
had reached the opposite extreme. Hence the various 
and often contradictory views — apparently fitful and 
capricious— which pervade his works. He went from 
Legitimacy to Napoleonism, and from thence to Re- 
publicanism. In his purely poetical pieces, this blemish 
is not apparent ; for genuine poetry is of no party, and 
rises high above the war of politics and the raging o/ 
factions. In the " Orientals/' he gives an exquisite dis- 
play of lyrical powers — rising often to the height of the 
grand, the sublime, and Bathetic. His " Autumn Leaves," 
also contain some beautifhl pieces, especially his "Prayer 
for All,"— worthy of being placed alongside of Pope's 
" Universal Prayer." His " Lights and Shadows," also 
contain some of his vety finest pieces. This, we beliere, 
is his last published book of poems. 

Hugo has also written numerous dramas, some of 
them powerful productions, displaying great occasional 
beauties; but on the whole, not considered nearly so 
great as his poems,— which for the most part, display 
a simple beauty and Kraoe, and a poetic fervour, such as 
he has never excelled in any of his other works. Many 
of his poems are of a religious tone J but the religion 
seems more like that of the Greeks, than of this period 
— he is pantheistic, seising the god and imprisoning him 
in the symbol, like some old classical pagan. His poetry 
must be confessed to be wanting in tae grand element 
of faith. He says, in one of his later pieces- 
Let us forget, forget I When Youth is dead 
Leave us to fly into the void ohsears 

The gloomy wind* our pall J 
No rest for Man : his works* a ptebtan vatt— 
A phantom he glides by, sad not even leaves 
His shadow on the wall. 

Nor do his hopes of the future of man, seem anything 
more cheering. It is a nebulous haze, a dreary void. 
He exclaims, — 

Man's soul ! oh, whither flies it ? Whither man? 
Lord, Lord ! What is the hope of earth in heaven ? 
What most we do — What think? Trust? Doubt? Deny! 
Dark labyrinth I route triple-psthed ! black night ! 
The insect sits beneath some wayside tree. 
And whispers, — " Whither, Lord, thou wilt, I go : w 
He hopes, and in the three gloom-shrouded ways, 
Man's onward march he pensive hears from far. 

In his dramas, as well as his prose stories, Yictor Hugo 
delighted to set himself directly at variance with the 
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literary public, and to violate all the lawa which they 
had set up. While others were aiming at the Beautiful, 
he took under hia special care the Deformed and the Ugly. 
He made heroes of them— and concentrated in them, all 
the interest of his story. In proof of this, look at his 
Triboulet in the drama of (< Le Boi s'amuee,"— his Lu- 
crece Borgia, an eminent specimen of moral ugliness — 
his Marie Dehrme — his Marie Tudor — his Thisbe — An- 
gelo t and many characters in his plays that might be 
named. The public often mercilessly hissed these pro- 
ductions, and they were driven from the stage ; and crit- 
ics lashed them furiously; but Hugo cared not. In 
his fierce self-reliance and pride, he would not yield ; 
the very opposition which he met with, drove him into 
still greater extremes than before. And yet these pro- 
ductions, pervaded as they were by blemishes of the 
worst kind, sparkle with beauties of thought, sense and 
expression, which gleam as twinkling lights in a dark 
and perturbed atmosphere. 

The prose writings of Victor Hugo have achieved a 
wider reputation, and exercised a more extensive in- 
fluence, than either his poems or his tragedies ; and to 
them we turn with pleasure. The first of his works of 
this class which excited extraordinary interest, was the 
" Last Days of a Condemned," written in 1828. This 
production was aimed against capital punishment ; and 
most powerfully pleaded its abolition. It is a most 
agoniiing work— descriptive of the feelings of a man 
condemned to death, traced hour by hour and pulse 
by pulse. The author does not look at the crime com- 
mitted, but at the punishment — death. He does not 
attack the law — but the monstrous expiation which it 
dooms. You have before you a human being, watching 
in alow agony the lapse of the minutes that intervene 
between him and the guillotine's edge — truly a 
frightful subject of contemplation. That work, how- 
ever, may be said to have abolished the punishment of 
death in France. One of the first decrees of the Provi- 
sional Government announced the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

Several translations of this work have appeared in 
England — one of the best was given to the public by Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart. — with an excellent preface, 
in which he advocated the abolition of hanging as an ex- 
pedient for the cure or prevention of crime. 

But the most extraordinary prose work of Victor 
Hugo is unquestionably his "Notre Dame de Paris {"it 
is his masterpiece. In this work, he brings to light 
again the old life, the old superstitions, the old history 
of Paris in the middle ages. It is a resurrection — a cre- 
ation fiom the dead. There he brings his rich stores of 
learning to bear, with wonderful effect, on the grim old 
towers of Notre Dame, the old quarters of the city, and 
the human beings struggling for life amidst their mazes. 
Tou would almost think that he invests that frowning, 
gloomy old cathedral, with the attributes of life— it 
looms before you like some vast and hideous demon — 
something you have encountered in a nightmare. Won- 
derful too is the power which he displays in the deli- 
neation of passion — even in the breast of the deformed 
Quasimodo — another of his heroes of the ugly. This 
work has been well translated into English, and has met 
with^ much favour — though its description of the old 
architecture of Paris can scarcely be expected to have 
the same interest to the English as to the Parisian rea- 
der. 

Another curious, and, at the present time, highly in- 
teresting work of Victor Hugo, is that published by him 
in 1834, "Literature and Philosophy mingled,'* consist- 
ing of two parts— the one being a record of the ideas, 
opinions, and studies of the author as a young Royalist, 
of 1819, and the other of the ideas and opinions of a 
Revolutionist of 1830. 

" How, and by what series of successive experiences 
(he says) the Jacobite of 1819 has become the Revolu- 



tionist of 1880, may be detailed by the author at some 
future day ; when, perhaps his modest history of the 
internal revolutions of an honest political thinker, may 
form a not altogether useless appendix to the grand 
history of the general revolutions of our times. Where- 
fore do we not oftener bring face to face the revolutions of 
the individual with the revolutions of society ? Small 
experiences often illustrate great events." 

The two journals referred to, are of the most curious 
kind. In eleven years, we find the same man an altoge- 
ther different individual — hia hopes, aspirations, opinions 
are all changed. But perhaps there are few men who do 
not present equally extraordinary transformations — es- 
pecially among those who have allowed their minds to 
be freely acted upon by facts and events. How much 
surprised should we all feel were we suddenly placed face 
to face with ourselves as we were, even but ten short 
years ago 1 

From the latter journal of Victor Hugo, we select a 
few of the more striking thoughts, which may be con- 
sidered as applicable in 1848 as they were in 1830 : 

The Scriptures relate, that there was once a certain king 
who lived a wild beast in the woods for seven years, and 
then re-assumed the human form. It sometimes hap- 
pens that such is the lot of the people. For seven years 
they are the ferocious beast, and then they become the 
man. The metamorphosis is called a revolution. 

A revolution is the larva of a civilization. 



Revolutions are begun by men who make the circum- 
stances, and concluded by men who make the events. 

All the individual liberty of France has accumulated 
drop upon drop, man upon man, in the Bastille, for 
many ages. The Bastille levelled, liberty spread itself 
in wars throughout France and throughout Europe. 

Empires have their crises like mountains in winter. 
A word loud-spoken produces an avalanche. 

Heaven preserve us from the Reformers, who read 
the laws of Minos because they have a constitution to 
prepare by Tuesday next 1 

Great men are the co-efficients of their age. 

A great man is like the sun — never more beautiful 
than when he touches the earth, at his rising and at hia 
setting. 

Glory, ambition, armies, fleets, thrones, crowns : the 
Punch-and-Judies of big babies. 



Tou have there a beautiful tribune of marble, with 
fine bas reliefs by Lemot ; and you secure possession of 
it only for yourselves— rvery well ! One fine morning, 
the new generation will turn a cask bottom upwards, 
and there they will have a tribune in immediate contact 
with the pavement which has crushed a monarchy of 
eight centuries. Think of it ! 

A general war will some day burst out in Europe, the 
war of kingdoms against countries. 

Charles X. (Louis Philippe?) believed that the revolu- 
tion which has overthrown him, was a conspiracy, dug, 
mined, and fired, after long premeditation. Egregious 
error ! It was simply a kick given by the people. 

We are at this moment in the midst of panic fears. A 
club, for example, terrifies, and yet it is only a simple af- 
fair: it is a word which the mass translate by a cipher — 
'93. And to the lower classes '93 means want; to the 
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monied classes, the wont; to the higher classes, the 
guillotine. 

The republic, as some people think, means the war of 
those who have not a sou, not an idea, not a virtue, 
against those who have one of these three things. 

The republic, according to my view, means society 
sovereign in society, — self-protected, by national guard; 
self-judging, by jury; self-administering, by municipal- 
ity ; self-governing, by electoral constituency. 

Societies can be only well governed in fact and in 
right when these two forces, intelligence and power, are 
placed in their due relative position. If intelligence be 
placed as a hend on the summit of the social body, then 
let this head reign : theocracies have their meaning and 
their beauty. So soon as the many enjoy light, let the 
many govern ; the aristocracy are wen legitimate. But 
when the darkness has everywhere disappeared, when 
all heads are enveloped in light, then let all reign, the 
people are ripe for the republic; let it have the re- 
public. 



The last argument of kings, the bullet; the last ar- 
gument of peoples, the barricade. 

All social doctrines which seek to destroy the family 
are bad, and what is more, impracticable. Society is 
dissoluble, the family not. The natural laws bind toge- 
ther the family ; whereas society is distracted by every 
admixture of factitious, artificial, transient, expedient, 
contingent, and accidental laws, which are mixed up 
with its constitution. It may often be useful, necessary, 
beneficial, to dissolve a society when it is bad, or too 
old, or badly arranged. It is never useful, never neces- 
sary, never beneficial, to break up the family. When 
you dissolve a society, that which you find as the last 
residue is not the individual, it is the family. TK* fa- 
mily it the chrystal oftodety. 

We must never cease urging this point — to enlighten 
the people in order to let the people enjoy freedom. It 
fa the sacred duty of governments to hasten the spread 
of light amongst the darkened masses of mankind. Every 
honest guardian hastens the emancipation of his pupil. 
Multiply then all the ways which lead to knowledge, to 
science, to facilities in learning. The Parliament, I had 
almost said the throne, ought to be the last step of a lad- 
der whose first step is a school. 

And then, to instruct the people, is to ameliorate their 
condition ; to enlighten the people is to moralize them ; 
to give letters to the people, is to humanize them. Every 
brutality will give way before the genial warmth of 
daily lectures. Humanioret liter* : humane letters! 
"We must make the people perform their humanities. 

Ask not rights for the people until the people demand 
heads. 

In his powerful essay on Mirabeau, published in 1834, 
Victor Hugo casts his eye into the future of France, and 
gives utterance to thoughts of prophetic import. He 
there remarks : —that "the French Revolution has laid 
open for all social theories an immense book, a kind of 
grand testament. Mirabeau has writt en hi s word therein, 
Robespierre his. Napoleon his, Louis 2LY III. has made a 
scratch. Charles X. has torn the page. The Chamber 
of the 7th of August has pasted it together a little; but 
that is all. The book is there, the pen is there; who 
shall next dare to write therein ?" 

The wonderful political improvisation (for such is the 
French Revolution) of the last two months, — has 
shown that there arc hands willing enough to take up 
the pen ; and already we have seen inscribed in this 
great book the most recent development of the social 



idea in France, written in the fine round band of At- 

PHONSB DB LjLMABTWB. 

As Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, Napoleon and his 
generals, were the exponents and products of the fint i 
French Revolution, — so Lamartine, De Lammenais, An. ; 
go, Victor Hugo. Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Beranger, i. 
and a host of other distinguished men, may be taken as . 
the exponents of the most recent phasis of public opi- 
nion in France. Then was the time of destruction and ' 
of pulling to pieces, the period of vehement speech and 
of fiery action; and now at length has arrived, we trust, 
the time of building up the new fabric of society out of 
its former ruins. It gives us hope to perceive that tic 
leading minds of France are engaged in this work, — men , 
whose lives have been devoted to peaceful and enno- 
bling pursuits — grea*. teachers, writers of books, poets, 
artists, philosophers, editors of newspapers — the great 
movers of the minds of men in modern times. 

" Ah ! M we think we hear some one say — " these are 
not practical men — they are only poets and dreamers- 
mere literati, and nothing more ! only give them time, 
and — you shall see what you shall see ! " The sneerers 
would have us believe, that men are altogether unfit to 
lead and to inspire confidence in others, unless they hare 
been schooled in the " practical " business of money, 
making. For this, the smallest possible modicum of 
brains, as every one knows, is sufficient. " Ah! but to 
govern?" Well! To govern, — and to guide — What does 
this require? Knowledge of men — knowledge of human 
nature — knowledge of history — wisdom and tact,— and 
above all, purity and nobility of character. These are 
the qualities which enable men to govern wisely, and 
which are requisite to inspire confidence on the part of 
the governed. Are the men who have taken the lead in 
this great social movement of the French people of this 
character ? Look at them, and try to discover. They 
are not born legislators — they have not been destined 
from the cradle to be the wearers of coronets and the 
leviers of taxes — no seats in Parliament have been kept 
warm for them till they hp.ve got out of their teens and 
entered on the hereditary business of making laws and 
imposing taxes on a people : they have made their own 
positions — been for the most part the founders of their 
own honourable fortunes — are all industrious, many of 
them hard-working men — not owing their reputations to 
their great grandfathers, or to old Normans crumbled 
into dust long ago, but to themselves and themselves 
only. Is it not the best qualification to govern men, 
that man should have governed himself well, and thus 
shown his fitness to govern and guide others? 

"But most of them are mere writers ! " And are not 
our writers the men who lead the intelligence and direct 
the wisdom of the world? Are not these the heralds and 
pioneers of civilization — the watchers on the tower— the 
creators of opinion — the guides and true governors of 
men ? What were England, what were France, but for 
their writers — their Shakespere, Racine, Johnson, Fene- ' 
Ion, Milton, Saint Pidrre, Gibbon, Cuvier, Newton, La | 
Place, Bacon, Moliere, Scott, Chateaubriand? Were 
these men, of high and o'erarching intellect, less fitted 
to enact laws than lords of the red hand, whose pursuit 
was rapine and riot? Surely, the days of mere brute 
force are now passing away, and the age which recog- 
nizes in all things the power of intellect, will not longer 
refuse to recognize it in the enactment of laws for the 
guidance, the well-being, and happiness of all ? We haw 
been governed by warrior-legislation too long — 'twere 
time that the more Christian doctrines of peace, lore, 
benevolence, and intelligence, which the thinkers of the 
world have now spread abroad far and wide, were al- 
lowed greater room and opportunity for action! How 
much better for the peace and advancement of the hn- 
man race would it be, for instance, if the noble senti- , 
ments of Lamartine could be carried into effect, as ex- 
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pressed in the preface to his " Beceuillements Poetiques, 
published but a few years ago. 

" It does not in the least concern me," he writes to a 
friend, " to know on what poor and passing individuals 
has rested, for a short period, the controul of certain 
states ; nor does it matter to futurity that such or such 
a year of the government of a certain little country called 
France, was distinguished by the consulate of such or 
such a man. This concerns only his fame, or that of 
the historian. But it it of importance to us to know 
whether the social world advances or retrogrades in its 
never-ceasing revolution; whether the education of the 
human race, hitherto so neglected or perverted, will be 
most rapidly promoted by liberty or by despotism; whe- 
ther the law will be the expression of the rights and the 
duties of all classes, or of the tyranny of the few ; whe- 
ther human beings cannot be better governed by the 
principles of virtue, than compulsory force; whether 
we shall not at length be enabled to introduce into the 
political relations between men and their fellow citizens, 
and between neighbouring and distant nations, that divine 
principle of fraternity which descended from heaven to 
earth, in order to destroy all servitude, and to sanctify 
all discipline; whether we cannot abolish legal murder; 
whether we cannot by degrees efface from the code of 
every nation that wholesale murder called War ; whe- 
ther the whole race of man will not at length be brought 
to consider themselves as one large family, and not as 
isolated, hostile bands : whether the holy liberty of con- 
science will not increase with the multiplied effulgence 
of the light of reason; and the character and the provi- 
dence of the Great Supreme, becoming from age to age 
better understood, will not become more influentialljr 
and profoundly adored, in word and in deed, in spirit 
and in truth. 

" These are the considerations which most or alone 
concern us. Think you, that in such an epoch as the 
present, and surrounded by circumstances as problema- 
tical and mysterious, it is honourable to withdraw one- 
self from active life, in order to join some small knot of 
sceptics ; and to say with Montaigne, What do I know? 
or, with the egotist, What does it concern me? — No! 
When the Divine Judge shall, at the close of our short 
day on earth, summon us before the tribunal of our own 
consciences, neither our diffidence nor our weakness 
will be admitted as excuses for inaction. In vain shall 
we reply to Him, We were nothing; we could do nothing; 
we were but as a grain of sand. He will reply, — I 
placed before you, ere the time of probation had passed, 
the two scales, in which the human race would alter- 
nately be weighed; in the one was that which was good, 
in the other that which was evil. True, you were but 
as a grain of sand ; but who told you that that grain might 
not turn the scale on the right side ? You were possessed 
of understanding to see and to comprehend this, and of 
conscience to choose the better part. Tou should have 
placed this grain of sand in one scale or the other. But 
you have suffered the winds to waft it away, and it has 
been profitable neither to you nor to your brethren." 

Who is there, with heart so dead to the liveliest im- 
pulses of humanity, that does not wish for Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, and their fellows, the largest opportunity 
for carrying into effect such noble ideas of the true vo- 
cation and mission of enlightened man ? 



EPITAPH. 

By Ebbnbzbu Elliott. 

Herb lies a practiser of evil, 
Onee able to instruct the devil : 
Tread, softly, then, ye foes of evil ! 
For who would wake Protection's devil f 



SAW UP AND SAW DOWN. 

▲ TALI. 

We must have some new furniture, and that soon," 
said a gentleman, taking a leisurely survey of the par- 
lours one morning, tooth-pick in hand. " I have been 
looking at my cousin Madison's — very fine theirs ; really 
ours begins to look shabby, arkish !" 

"How, father?" asked one of the three boys who 
followed him in the survey. 

" Arkish, my son, it looks as it were from the ark — 
quite out of date — we must have new." 

" Not for the present, my dear," observed a lady, ri- 
sing from the breakfast table, and following on; "this 
will answer for some time to come; it is hardly ten 
years old, and you know how handsome it was consi- 
dered then ?" 

"Yes, and do you remember how chicken-hearted 
you were — afraid it was beyond our means ?" said the 
gentleman, chuckling — but it looks old now, out of date, 
at least beside our cousin Madison's." 

"Why make any one our standard ?" asked his wife. 
•' Look at these three boys to provide for," as she pat- 
ted Phil's curly pate. 

" Ah, we'll look out for them, time enough for that," 
he replied, as he complacently surveyed them ; " but 
we must not be too snug ; something is due to our sta- 
tion ;" upon which he drew himself up a little pom- 
pously, perhaps. 

" Yes, to support it with sufficient economy to lay up 
something for rainy days." 

" Your rainy days, Jane ! The weather will take care 
of itself," he said, good-naturedly, going out of the 
room ; then, thrusting his head into the door, added, 
" I will send the porter up with those things, if he is 
not too busy." 

"Let the boys go. my dear," besought the lady; 
" here are Madison and Philip, who would give all the 
world for something to do." 

"Yes, mother! yes, mother! let me go!" shouted 
the two. 

" No, no, let the porter do those things— cousin Ma- 
dison's boys " 

"Must not be a pattern for ours," playfully inter- 
rupted the wife, placing her hand on his mouth. 

" But do you think it best for the boys to go r — they 
can't bring it." 

"Yes, father, yes! let us try; there's nothing like 
trying, mother says," eagerly declared the two. 

" I see mother is for your working ; well, perhaps it 
is best, under all circumstances. Gome with me ;" and 
so from his handsome parlours, departed Mr. Philip 
K , my father, a rich merchant, as the world re- 
puted him, with his two eldest, Madison and Philip ; 
pale, slender boys, of ten and eight years. 

Some time passed away ; and, although the subject of 
new furniture was frequently brought up, and cousin 
Madison Jones's sufficiently commented upon, yet my 
mother never cordially assented to its being bought — 
not needing it, to her, was synonymous with not buying 
it. 

At length, a few days before Thanksgiving, a rocking- 
chair, in the newest and easiest style of twenty-five years 
ago, entered the front door, the precursor of a handsome 
set of furniture for the parlours. Our mother looked 
at it somewhat ungraciously, and drowned our exclama- 
tions by her silence.— At dinner, when our father ap- 
peared, he threw himself into it saying,— 

" Ah ! Jane, this is just what I want this minute. I 
am shockingly tired." 

We looked at him, and there was a strange paleness 
about his mouth. 

"Is it not easy?" he asked, resting his head back, 
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and looking into my mother's face, as if her full coin- 
cidence of opinion were only needed to complete his en- 
joyment. She smiled pleasantly, then pressed her hand 
upon his forehead. — 

" I fear you are not well," she said, tenderly ; •« your 
head is very, very, hot." 

My father was not well ; he soon entered his cham- 
ber, and the next day, and next, and next, grew more 
sick. The three weeks which succeeded I shall never 
forget;— dreary, dreary, dreary to me, the invalid boy, 
for I was deprived of my mother's care and presence, 
always so necessary to me before. How keenly did I 
feel that nobody was like my mother; never having 
been able to engage in the active pursuits of my bro- 
thers. To sit by her side, with my little slate or pic- 
ture-book, was my chief delight. Sometimes I threa- 
ded her needle, or cut off an end, or sewed on patch- 
work, thankful for the little helps I might afford her. 
Now I was in the nursery, almost alone ; my brothers 
occasionally came to amuse me, but, child as I was, 
I saw that their hearts were not there — they were 
thinking of sleds and snow-balls. Nancy was kind, out 
somehow Nancy had a world to do, when I begged a 
story, or my squares wanted basting. Tou see I have 
not forgot the technicalities of sewing, despite the love 
of the musty law-books which line my office. 

Three weary weeks— weeks of anxiety and painful 
solicitude, and faithful devotion on my mother's part, at 
the sick bed — but alas, skill, or medicine, or nursing, or 
prayer, availed nothing. My father was sinking ! Madi- 
son and Philip were suffered to roam at large, a freedom 
which they enjoyed to the fullest extent. The servants 
went about on tip-Ue, and whispered one to another. 
The doctor came critter. Strange faces appeared now 
and then in the en^ry. I was left to take care of my- 
self until Nancy pu£ me into the parlour, and bade me 
be a good boy. Soon a gentleman came in, and kindly 
taking me from the carpet, where I had sorrowfully 
laid down, placed me upon his knee, calling me " poor 
little boy." Cousin Madison Jones entered, and he so 
tall and big, who never spoke to little children, patted 
me on the arm, saying,— 

" Ah ! the poor little fellow; can't realise it— no, no," 
and then he suffered me to take in my own hand his 
cane, his Brazilian cane, with a dog's head carved upon 
the top ; the cane which he had forbidden me even to 
touch. The cane pleased me but for a moment ; then I 
looked up into their faces, to learn wherefore this ten- 
derness. I felt it meant something, a sad something, and 
instinctively called for my mother. 

" Poor little fellow, your mother can't come to you," 
said the gentleman, gently laying my head upon his 
bosom. 

" I wish I could see my mother," I whispered with 
a choking in my throat. 

" Tour mother, child ! no 1 don't ask for your mother 
she don't want to see yon," declared Mr. Madison Jones, 
stopping in his walk across the room, with a stern and 
chiding look. Notwithstanding the choking in the 
throat, and a blur on the eyes, I resolutely rubbed my 
little thin hands across my eyes, and said rapidly to 
myself, "I must try to be a man, mother says; I must 
not cry— no Johnny must not cry ;" it was a hard 
struggle, but Johnny did not cry ; he lay patiently and 
sorrowfully in the gentleman's arms. 

That night Nancy undressed and put me in my trundle 
bed, scarcely speaking, nor did she stop to hear my 
prayers, nor did mother come in to give me her good- 
night kiss, as she always had. What fears filled my 
little bosom. I was awed and frightened by the strange 
stillness of every-thing and every-body. I tossed rest- 
lessly about. I talked aloud to keep myself company. 
I said my prayers over and over again, to comfort my 
neart and keep up my courage. When, at last, it 
seemed as if my mother even had forsaken me, I kept 



up a stout heart by whispering, "Jesus lores little chil- 
dren, he does, mother says so. I am sure he does, mo- 
ther read it to me." 

What a world of authority in •• mother says so !" Oh! 
mothers, say careful and judicious things, for yourwords 
never die. 

Falling asleep, I dreamed of rolling off my bed, that 
I was tied up in a leg of my drawers, and somebody 
was going to dash me in pieces. With my heart beating 
and ready to break, t awoke. Silent, everything silent 
"I will find my mother," was the heroic, half-waking 
resolution, as I tumbled out of bed, with my poor lame 
foot. My father's door was reached, beyond the long 
dark entry, and I crept in through the half-open door. 
By the pale lamp-light, I could see no one but a strange 
man on the bed-side. My heart fell; then I pushed s 
little farther in ; on the other side of the bed sate the 
dear object of my nightsearch. 4 My mother ! my mother !" 
I did not cry it out, but my heart beat with delight 
Softly I moved towards her. She sate down, with her 
face bent over the pillow ; there was white all about, 
and her face was very white too. — She neither heard nor 
heeded me, but I had found her, reached her chair, and 
was actually holding on the rounds, when I heard s 
strange noise, a groan, a deep hard breathing, which 
frightened me. 

" It's all over," whispered the man. 

My mother's head dropped upon the pillow, and she 
sobbed in agony. It was the chamber of death. I 
clung to her knee :— " Mother, dear mother !" I whis- 
pered, something between joy and sorrow, and terror ; 
" do let me stay with you." She looked around, then 
taking me up, clasped me convulsively to her bosom, 
while her tears scalded my cheeks. 

"My poor, fatherless boy! Oh God! thy will be 
done ! thy will be done t" she exclaimed, as she laid her 
cold, wet cheek upon my forehead. 

" Dear, dear mother, I love you !" was all that I knew 
of the language of comfort. Then when exhausted and 
sinking under the weight of grief and weariness, they 
put her to bed and would take me away from her, I 
prayed them to let me lie by her side; "I would be 
still, I would not breathe." 

" Let the child come," she said to those who would 
have thrust me back into the trundle-bed. She opened 
her arms, and I nestled close into her bosom, showing 
my sympathies by kissing nor night-gown, when I could 
not approach her face without disturbing her, and by 
grasping her arm and ejaculating " mother, dear mo- 
ther ! " Amid her tears and broken prayers I fell asleep. 
I have always thought since that painful and dreadful 
night, a tie seemed to link me to my mother unlike my 
brothers, nearer and dearer. My heart, little though it 
was, had been closest to hers in the darkest hour. 

Sad days followed ; sad to my mother, sad to my bro- 
thers, as they began to realise in the funeral pomp sad 
procession, the affliction which had befallen them; no 
sadder to me, than the days when I lived alone in the 
nursery. Now I could sit by her side and look, when I 
would, up into her pale, sad face. 

" You have a great responsibility, certainly, the bring- 
ing up of your three boys," said a friend who came to 
pay my mother a visit of sympathy; " but it is not as 
though you had not enough to do with," contrasting the 
luxuries about us with her own narrow home. 

" 1 do not know how that will be," answered my mo- 
ther with a sigh ; a prophetic sigh it proved to be. 

The next painful scene hastened on, an examination 
Af my father's affairs and settling his estate. No will was 
discovered, nor was his reason granted long enough to 
say anything regarding a future provision for his family. 
On the last night it was said he attempted to speak, and 
looked with unutterable sorrow upon my mother; but 
what laid upon his mind his lips in vain tried to reveal. 

It was not long before Mr. Madison Jones, who adnu- 
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nistered on the estate, began to utter abort and signifi- 
cant growls, that '• things were no better than they 
should be; that it was just as he always said; Philip 
lived too fast; yes, he knew from the first how it would 
be ; his family would be left poor, left to come upon 
their friends! " Cousin Madison was famous for seeing 
results when they appeared ; it is not every one who is 
thus gifted. 

At last it came out naked enough, that my father was 
1 a bankrupt. "We were poor, absolutely poor, but for a 
small sum belonging to my mother, and secured to her 
in a marriage contract. Its interest had never belh 
touched, and so it amounted to something, but little 
enough upon which to bring up three boys. Rich rela- 
tions we had but one, Mr. Madison Jones, and he only a 
cousin of my father; a rich cousin, who prided himself 
upon his money, and valued other people by the same 
standard. 

And now what was my mother to do? The moment 
she knew the actual state of things she began to act. 
"Would she open a boarding-house, that genteel and un- 
certain alternative for poor gentlewomen? If possible, 
no; her time must be given to her boys. 

Would she move into the quarter of that small tene- 
ment in a back street, behind cousin Madison's, and 
take in sewing, letting her eldest live half of his time at 
his namesake's, and sending the youngest to his grand- 
father's; or could she not manage to keep them all with 
her? 

" That neighbourhood is so bad for the boys ; and be- 
sides, there is no yard for them to work in, argued my 
mother. 

"A yard! What do you want a yard for?*' asked 
cousin Madison testily. 

" Then they can play a great deal with our boys, and 
often take their meals with us. Every little helps," 
added Mrs. Cousin Madison. My mother thanked her, 
but inwardly begged to be excused from too great an 
amalgamation of the boys. She said she would take 
time to think, and endeavour to place herself in a situ- 
ation for the best good of her sons. 

Behold us then, in four months' time, at home in a 

village, five miles from ; a village of which my 

mother knew very little, except its neat, well-ordered 
appearance, and its excellent clergyman. A " cottage" 
presents too many poetical associations to indicate truly 
our new dwelling. It was a simple one-story house, and 
had been yellow ; somewhat unpromising without per- 
haps, but within it had two nice chambers in the attic, 
a pleasant sitting-room, bed-room, and kitchen. Its 
chief attraction to my mother was a small barn and a 
large yard, a part of which, behind the house, seemed 
to have been the remains of a garden, by some early oc- 
cupant; straggling currant bushes were discovered 
among the grass, and some stinted gooseberries in the 
corners. A small farm was on one side, and Mr. Giles's 
great hay-field on the other; the sparks and coals of a 
blacksmith's shop opposite, the blue sky above us, with 
the sun-rising and sun-setting all in sight, and green 
pastures almost within a stone's throw. 

We were scarcely settled, when Mr. Madison Jones 
and a gentleman rode out to see us. My mother was 
absent but soon to return. Meanwhile they surveyed 
the premises ; then coming in they sat down. I was in 
my little chair, surrounded with playthings. Regarding 
me as a plaything too, they talked freely. 

" This big yard! what's it for?" said Mr. Madison. 
" I should like to know what Jane wanted it for ? " 

" Belter taken snug little rooms in town," joined his 
companion. 

" She says it is for the boys. What da they want ol 
a big yard ? They take care of it! They work ! I nevei 
found boys go6d for anything yet. There are my four 
great boys ; of what use are they to me ! All they want 
is to be waited upon. She has misted it, or I am mis- 



taken ; but women must have their own way ! Women 
have no judgment ! " So commented our cousin, Mr. Ma- 
dison Jones, unheeding the little lame boy, who devour- 
ed every word he said. 

By and bye my mother appeared. Cousin Madison's 
opinions were not long concealed. "That big yard, 
Jane, that's going to be a trouble to you. What in the 
name of common sense is it for?" 

" For the boys," she answered as undisturbed as pos- 
sible. " Tou see the part which runs behind the house 
was a garden once. I hope to have it a garden again, as 
it will employ the boys." 

" Employ the money, Jane ! It will be nothing but an 
expense; gardens cost, Jane. — What can boys do? De- 
pend upon it, you won't get much work out of them. 
Look at mine ! ' I dare say she did, as I venture to 
say she had many times before, which fortified her in 
her present position. 

We had been at our new home quite a fortnight, when 
our oldest came to us. He had been at Mr. Madison 
Jones's nearly ever since our father's death, somewhat 
against my mother's better judgment, which unavoid- 
able circumstances seemed for a time to control. It 
was a chilly April twilight when he arrived. My mother 
ran to welcome him, and "Oh, Maddy! Maddy!'' 
shouted forth my lips; but Maddy walked unmovedly 
in, and, planting himself with his back to the fire, and 
his cap in his hand, took his first impression. Our little 
sitting room certainly looked the picture of comfort; a 
neat book-case reflected a bright blaze from the oppo- 
site side of the room, a table with a green cloth occupied 
the centre, and a few valuables rescued from the sale 
adorned the room. Madison did not seem to know whe- 
ther to suffer himself to be pleasedrar not. 

" Where is Philip ? " he at lenprf asked. A stirring 
step was heard in the back entry; upon which Philip 
opened the door, with a log in his hand. 

" Finished, mother! finished the pile. Oh, Maddy! " 
he exclaimed, with unexpected delight. 

" Finished what! " asked the eldest, with some indi- 
cations of interest. 

" Finished splitting and piling my wood," answered 
Phil. 

" Do you split and pile ? " 

" Tes, I hope so," answered Phil, as if he had always 
done it. 

" I shan't," declared Madison, with an ungracious- 
ness altogether uncalled for. 

"Then you don't belong to our hive," said Phil, 
stoutly, as he laid on the log. " You may go back to 
Mr. Jones's." My mother was preparing tea. 

" I shan't like here, I know I shan't," said Madison 
again after a pause : " it is not a bit like cousin Madi- 
son's, or our other house. Cousin Madison don't like it 
cither." 

" I like it," said Philip, " because it has a barn and 
such a big yard ; and perhaps we shall have a cow some 
iimc or other." 

" Yes, a beautiful bossy," said I, " just like Mr. 
Giles's. 

" Who'll take care of it ? " asked Madison. 

" You or I," said Phil, " one of us." 

" I shan't," declared Madison, " Mr. Jones's boys 
don't have to work. Mr. Jones says it is high time to 
work when we are men; that we must take all the plea- 
sure we can when we are young, frolic, and have good 
times." 

My mother looked anxiously, but still said nothing 
Philip and I were conscious of being damped, decidedly 
so. At supper, Madison wished he had a taste of bread 
md milk ; he thought people in the country always had 
bread and milk. 

"When we have a cow, we can have a plenty," said 
Phil. 

" And when will that be?" asked Madison petulantly. 
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" Just as soon as my sons can earn one," answered 
my mother. •• You know that whatever we get, we get 
with our own hands now. When shall you earn a cow, 
boys?" she asked in an inspiring tone, just as if we 
could if we tried. 

" Ask Mr. Jones to give us one," said Madison. 

" We don't want any one to help us when we can 
help ourselves, mother says," cried Philip, "and, mo- 
ther, we will try and earn a cow— get it our very 
selves; " upon which his black eyes sparkled with in- 
terest, in contemplation of the effort. 

That evening, for the first time since my father's 
death, did she collect her family about her, without the 
absence of one member or the intrusion of a visitor. 
She began to speak of it, but her voice grew husky, and 
I saw a glistening in her eye. Instinctively my hand 
was within hers. Then she turned over the leaves of 
the great Bible, and arose to go to another part of the 
room. She came back calmed. " My sons," she said, 
cheerfully, " we have a dear little home here, and it will 
be a very happy home, if you all strive to make it so ; 
yes, and you must help to support it too ; you have all 
something to do ; little by little, day by day, use your 
hands to work out some good and useful ends, for your 
mother and for each other ; are you not reedy to ? " she 
asked inspiringly, and looking at each of us with her 
large, earnest eyes. 

"Yes, mother," responded Philip quickly, " yes, 
mother, we have got to do, haven't we." 

" To do and never flinch," said our mother with 
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at his feet. 

" Have more courage then, must we not, mother? I 
always remember you told me so a great while ago, when 
I went to school in a snow-storm," said Philip, looking 
up with fire in his eye ; you said, 4 courage, Philip ! 
brave it out ! don't be afraid of a snow-storm ! ' then I 
was not, mother." 

(To be continued.) 



A SPBING SONG. 
By Edward Youl. 



See, the birds together, 

In this splendid weather, 

Worship God,— (for He in God of birds as well as 

And each feathered neighbour 

Enters on his labour,— 

Sparrow, robin, redpole, finch, the linnet and the 

As the year advances, 

Trees their naked branches 

Clothe, and seek your pleasure in their green apparel. 

Insect and mild beast 

Keep no Lent, but feast; . m . 

spring breathes upon the earth, and their joy is increase*. 
And the rejoicing birds break forth in one loud carol. 

Ah, come and woo the spring ; 
List to the birds that sing; 
Pluck the primroses; pluck the violets; 
Pluck the daisies, 

Sing their praises; a^^.4- 

Friendship with the flowers some noble thought Deges. 
Come forth and gather these sweet elves, 
(More witching are they than the fays of old.) 
Come forth and gather them yourselves, 
Learn of these gentle flowers, whose worth is more tnan 
gold. 

Come, come into the wood ; 

Pierce into the bowers 

Of these gentle flowers, 

Which, not in solitude, 

Dwell, but with each other keep society; 

And, with a simple piety, 

Are ready to be woven into garlands for the good. 

Or, upon summer earth, 

To die, in virgin worth, 

Or to be strewn before the bride, 

And the bridegroom, by her side. 

Come forth on Sundays ; 

Come forth on Mondays ; 

Come forth on any day ; 

Children, come forth, to play :— 

Worship the God of Nature in your childhood; 

Worship Him at your tasks with best endeavour ; 

Worship Him in your sports ; worship Him ever; 

Worship Him in the wildwood ; 

Worship Him amidst the flowers ; — 

In the green-wood bowers ; 

Pluck the buttercups, and raise 

Your voices in His praise. 



Laud the first spring daisies; 
Chaunt aloud their praises; 
Send the children up 
To the high hill's top ; 
Tax not the strength of their young hands 
To increase your lands. 
Gather the primroses; 
Make handfuls into posies ; 

Take them to the little girls who are at work in mills: 
Pluck the violets blue, — 
Ah, pluck not a few ! 

Knowest thou what good thoughts from Heaven the 
violet instils ? * 

Give the children holidays, 

(And let these be jolly days) 

Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring : 

Better men, hereafter, 

Shall we have, for laughter 

Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring. 

Send the children up 

To the high hill's top, 

Or deep into the wood's recesses, 

To woo Spring's caresses. 



THE MEMOIBS OF DB. CHANNING- 
By Park* Godwik. 

New York, April. IMS. 

My Dear Friends. 

Through the kindness of the editor, I am 
put in possession of early proof-sheets of a Memoir of 
the late Dr. William Ellery Channing. I hare been » 
much delighted and improved by the perusal of Uie 
volumes, and the subject in itself is so interesting, that 
I am tempted to put a notice of the work before your 
readers in advance of the publication of it in England. 

Dr. Channing was, beyond all question, the most ad- 
vanced American mind of his day ; he has done more 
perhaps to influence the opinions of an important part <* 
this country than any other man ; and he still lives in that 
series of noble and beautiful writings which have gives 
him rank with the greatest writers of the age. Hewu 
the friend of every good work; his cbuacteY partook 
of a lofty and almost ideal purity; while his intelkrt 
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was one of the brightest and noblest order. His aim 
from his earliest years was to imbue himself with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, and his whole life was a struggle 
after higher Christian excellence for himself, and the 
diffusion of Christian principles among mankind. He 
had a despotic consciousness of duty, but at the same 
time was kind, gentle, and full of love for all men. In 
the expression of his sympathies he was as universal as 
he was ardent and bold. The poor slave, the toil-worn 
labourer, the criminal victim of bad social institutions, 
and the despoiled and oppressed of all lands, were the 
objects of his unwearied benevolence. Yet his was not 
the mere benevolence of a soft and sentimental amiabi- 
lity. He was' wise as well as good : cautious and con- 
siderate as well as brave ; and a stern rebuker of wrong 
even while his heart bled for the wrong-doer. Never 
had the cause of human rights, — in all its various bear- 
ings, a more strenuous and indomitable defender. He 
never hesitated to act or speak when freedom was in 
danger. But especially he valued intellectual freedom. 
His words in its behalf were always thunder-claps which 
shook the whole trembling world. 

It is to be expected that the memoir of such a man 
will be full of interest and instruction. Yet the narrative 
does not abound in any very exciting incidents. His inter- 
nal life was mainly confined to his closet and his pulpit. 
The events of it, though of course he was at all times 
keenly sensitive of what was going on about him in the 
world, were neither romantic nor startling, nor varied. 
But his was still a gloriously full life. He lost not a 
day, except through inherited feebleness and disease, 
for every hour was consecrated to some great thought or 
work. His nature was open on all sides, and all the 
circumstances of his being were made to contribute to 
his growth in goodness and tnith. How, then, can such 
a life fail to be interesting ? If, as the wise man of 
old has told us, " He that controlleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city," why should not the history 
of the progress of a great and good mind, be infinitely 
more interesting than narratives of the movements of 
armies, or the changes of states ? It is the inward 
thought and principle which produces these tremen- 
dous outward revolutions which excite so much of the 
world's attention. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that these memoirs 
could not be prepared by a more competent biographer. 
Mr. William Henry Channing, the nephew, worthily 
wears the mantle of his distinguished relative. With 
quite as much intellectual power, he has equal moral 
disinterestedness and beauty, and is therefore well qua- 
lified to appreciate the noble characteristics of the De- 
parted. But standing as he does upon more positive 
grounds of social science than were known when Dr. 
Channing formed his convictions, he is able to carry 
out the mere aspirations of the latter into fixed and defi- 
nite principles. He surveys the whole field of his 
uncle's "being and doing," from a high vantage- 
ground, and is consequently empowered to speak in- 
telligently as well as fearlessly of all the bearings and 
tendencies of the life he records. One less intelligent 
and less fearless, in the present state of human opinion, 
might have omitted or slurred over, those grand utter- 
ances of confidence and hope in man's social future, 
which as now given in Dr. Channing's trumpet-tones 
breathe new life into our hearts. Neither on the ques- 
tion of Slavery nor of Social Reform has the biogra- 
pher anything to conceal. Some of the professed fol- 
lowers of Dr. Channing will know what this means ! 

Dr. Channing was born on the 7th of April, 1780, at 
Newport in Rhode Island. The place is remarkable for 
the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, which seems to 
have awaked his sensibilities at a very early age. Late 
in life, in an address delivered before the people of New- 
port, he beautifully alludes to the influences which his 



birth-place had in the formation of his mind. He 
said, — 

I most bless God for the place of my nativity ; for as my 
mind unfolded, I became more and more alive to the beautiful 
scenery which now attracts strangera to our island. My first 
liberty was used in roaming; over the neighbouring fields and 
shores; and amid this glorious nature that love of liberty 
sprang up, which has gained strength within me to this hour. 
I early received impressions of the great and the beautiful, 
which I believe have had no small influence in determining my 
modes of thought and habits of life. In this town I pursued 
for a time my studies of theology. I had no professor or 
teacher to guide me ; but I had two noble places of study. One 
was yonder beautiful edifice, now so frequented and so useful as 
a public library, then so deserted, that I spent day after day, 
and sometimes, week after week amidst its dusty volumes, with- 
out interruption from a single visitor. The other place was 
yonder beach, the roar of which has so often mingled with the 
worship of this place, my daily resort, dear to me in the sun- 
shine, still more attractive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it 
now without thinking of the work which there, in the sight of 
that beauty, in the sound of those waves, was carried on in my 
soul. No spot on earth has helped to form me so much as that 
beach. There I lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest 
There, softened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions. There, in reverential sympathy with the 
mighty power around me, I became conscious of power within. 
There struggling thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if 
moved to utterance by nature's eloquence of the winds and 
waves. There began a happiness surpassing all worldly plea- 
sures, all gifts of fortune— the happiness of communing with 
the works of God. I believe that the worship, of which I have 
this day spoken, was aided in my own soul by the scenes in 
which my early life was passed. 

His ancestors on both sides appear to have been per- 
sons of decided character and ability ; his maternal 
grandfather in particular from whom he inherited many 
of his noblest qualities. Even as a child, Dr. Chan- 
ning was distinguished for his benevolence and serious 
qualities, and in his as in so many other cases, " the 
child was father of the man." He began to preach 
almost as soon as he could talk, gathering his circle of 
admirers from his brothers and sisters, and little play- 
fellows. They say, that at first he did not take to 
learning, and was considered somewhat dull, but that 
once initiated into books, he studied with great eager- 
ness and rapidity. His first teacher was an old and ri- 
gid dame who was in the habit of imparting her in- 
structions to her more refractory pupils by means of a 
long pole with which she could reach from one end of 
the school-room to the other, and from her he learned 
more than she perhaps intended to teach — the odious- 
ness of all tyranny. It is characteristic, too, that 
almost the first sermon he heard— one of the old-fash- 
ioned brimstone sort, — filled him with the most awful 
apprehensions ; but as his father and others went qui- 
etly about their business, in spite of all its dread and 
fiery denunciations, he soon came to the conclusion that 
what the preacher had said could not be true. 

At the university, (Harvard) Channing was known 
as one of the best scholars of the class. He was a con- 
stant attendant upon the literary clubs of the institu- 
tion, and generally took the lead, both as a speaker and 
writer. Questions growing out of the French Revolu- 
tion then divided the people of this country, and in 
common with most of the New Engianders, he was fil- 
led with violent and exaggerated Anti-French prejudi- 
ces. But these were to some extent corrected, after he 
left college, by a residence in Richmond, Virginia, whi* 
ther he went in the capacity of private tutor to the 
Randolph family. Out of the atmosphere of New 
England, and especially by the presence and conversa- 
tion of such a man as Marshall, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, he found that there were al- 
ways two sides to a question. He never, however, 
seems to have wholly freed himself from what I con- 
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alder the very narrow views of politics, which prevail 
at "the East." His position and his time of life both 
inclined him to study, while at Bichmond, and his bUs- 
cursions into the fields of literatureand philosophy, were 
varied and incessant. Tet he was not happy. He had 
few friends to sympathise with, and no active persuits to 
rescue him from the Werterism which all young men 
take, as children take the measles, with more or less se- 
verity. His letters at this period are quite sentimental 
and doleful, — though Channing's was too hopeful and 
religious a nature to remain long in the melancholy re- 
gion. His native good sense too, led him into healthier 
views of his duties. Here his mind first awakened to 
the dreadful effects of slavery. 

When Channing returned to his home, he chose the 
ministry for his profession, and entered upon the studies 
necessary to prepare him for the pulpit, at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, with extraordinary ardour and per- 
severance. The struggles of his mind for greater purity, 
insight, and disinterestedness, begun at Richmond, were 
continued during the whole of this period, with painful 
intensity. His health had been impaired, and he was 
at the same time what we might call a victim of con- 
science. His yearnings after a deeper truth and holi- 
ness than were to be found in the theologies of the day — 
or in any theology but that of the great gospel of Work 
— gave him no rest. It was only in the most entire self- 
surrender and consecration to God, that he found even 
temporary peace. No saint on the Catholic calender 
could have made a more unreserved devotion of himself 
to Heaven. 

But unlike many of the aforesaid saints, Dr. Channing's 
piety was not satisfied with a solitary and contemplative 
devotion. Called to officiate as pastor to the Federal 
Street Church in Boston, he was soon absorbed in the 
more active duties of his profession. Much of his time, 
of course, was taken up in the preparation of his ser- 
mons, but he was not forgetful of the interests of the 
poor. He was then twenty-four years of age, but in 
spite of his youth and physical weakness, he drew about 
him speedily a large congregation, comprising many of 
the most cultivated people of the city. His learning, 
and the chaste beauty of his style captivated these, 
while his sincerity, his simplicity, and his enthusiasm, 
charmed the humbler sort. Every year of his ministra- 
tion added to his power and his popularity; his mind 
grew clearer as it grew mature; while active beneficence 
gave him a deepening interest in all that concerned the 
condition and progress of society. Yet his success as 
a preacher did not lessen his humility, and, as his bio- 
grapher observes, it was almost unconsciously to him- 
self that he became an authority amongst men. Th6 
following sketch of his manner as a preacher, though 
long, will doubtless be agreeable to your readers : — 

And now let us go, on some Sunday morning, to the meeting- 
house in Federal-street, and hear ourselves this wonderful 
preacher. The doors are crowded; and as we enter, we tee 
that there are hot few vmcant teats, and that the owners of the 
pews are hospitably welcoming strangers, whom the sexton is 
conducting up the aisles. There is no excitement in the audi- 
ence, but deep, calm expectation. With a somewhat rapid and 
an elastic step, a person small in stature, thin and pale, and 
carefully enveloped, ascends the pulpit stair. It is he. For a 
moment, he deliberately and benignantly surreys the large con- 
gregation, as if drinking in the influence of so many human 
beings ; and then, laying aside his outer garments, and putting 
on the black silk gown, he selects the hymn and passage from 
Scripture, and taking his seat, awaits in quiet contemplation the 
time for commencing the service. What Impresses us now, in 
bis appearance, is its exceeding delicacy, refinement, and spi- 
ritualised beauty. In the hollow eye, the sunken cheeks, and 
the deep lines around the mouth, the ohronk debility of many 
years has left an ineffaceable impress. But on the polished 
brow, with its rounded temples, shadowed by one falling lock, 
atad on the beaming countenance, there hovers a serenity which 
seems to brighten the whole head with a halo. 



The voluntary on the organ has been played, the 
vocation has been offered by the assistant in the pulpit, and the 
choir and congregation have joined in singing the first hymn ; 
— and now he rises, and spreading out his arms, says, — " Let 
us unite in prayer." What a welcome to near communion 
with the Heavenly Father is there in the tremulous tenderness 
of that invitation ! This is a solemn reality, and no formal 
rite, to him. The Infinite is here, around all, within eH. What 
awful, yet confiding reverence, what relying aff ec ti on, what 
profound gratitude, what unutterable longing, what eonscioo*- 
ness of intimate spiritual relationship, what vast anticipations 
of progressive destiny, inspire these few, simple, measured, 
most variously modulated words 1 now the very peace of hea- 
ven seems to enter and settle down upon the hushed assem- 
bly! 

There follows a pause and perfect silence for a few moments, 
which the spirit feels its need of, that it may reaesume its self- 
control and power of active thought. And now the Bible is 
opened ; the chapter to be read is the fifteenth of the Gospel of 
John. The grand announcement is spoken, the majestic claim 
is made, — " I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man." How often we have heard these sentences ! and yet did 
we ever before begin to know their exhaustless wealth of mess- 
ing? What depth, volume, expressiveness in those intona- 
tions ! " That my joy might remain in you, and that your Joy 
might be full." Tes, O most honoured brother ! now we have 
gained a glimpse of the rich life of thy godlike disinterested- 
ness. We shall be, indeed, thy " friends? " when we lore one 
another as thou didst love us.*' It is enough. No mere rhe- 
torician, however trained and skilful, could hare made these 
words so penetrating in pathetic sweetness, so invigorating ia 
unbounded hope. The very smile and hand of the Saviour 
seem to have been upon us in blessing and power. Every em- 
phasis and inflection of the reader was fraught with his own 
experience. The saying is no longer a mystical metaphor to 
us, — " If a man love me, my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with him !" for the met is 
illustrated before our eyes. The hymn is read. What melody ! 
what cadence ? The tone may be too prolonged, and too undu- 
lating the accent ; but we can never, never forget those lines. 
In many a distant scene of doubt and fear, of trial and temp* 
tation, their music will come vibrating through the inner cham- 
bers of our hearts, and, at the sound, our bosom-etna will dis- 
appear, " awed by the presence" of the " Great Invisible." 

The singing Is over. The hearts of the hearers are at tun e d . 
The spirit of the preacher has already pervaded them, and 
softened them to harmony. It fe the "new commandment" of 
which he is to discourse. lie begins by pouitrayins; the over* 
flowing sympathy with which Jesus forgot his own impending 
sufferings, in his desire to cheer the little band so soon to be 
scattered. Wc are there with them in the upper chamber ; we 
are bathed in the flood of benignity ; can we ever be faithless 
to this most lovely and all-loving friend f Thence passing oat- 
wards, he leys open before us the universal humanity of the Son 
of Man made Son of God, till we see that the fulness of the 
Spirit in him, his oneness with the Father, was his pure and 
perfect benevolence, — till we begin to apprehend how such s 
sublime self-sacrifice might fit the Christ to be the abiding; me- 
diator between heaven and earth, the ruler over the ages to in- 
troduce among mankind the kingdom of God, What affection- 
Ate devotion, what adoring reverence, what quick discrimina- 
tion, what delicate perception, what vividness, characterised 
this sketch of the Master! Thus ends the first branch of the 
sermon. And now he is to assure us, all selfish, immersed in 
the busy anxieties of life, habitually incased in prejudices and 
conventionality, as we may be, that this spirit of unlimited bro- 
therly kindness is the only befitting spirit for any man, fa re ter y 
man, — that we are encouraged to aspire after it, that we can 
attain to it, that we are Christians only in the measure m which 
it sanctifies us. How carefully he meets and disarms objections I 
bow calmly he removes all fear of undue enthusiasm 1 how de- 
liberate and definite does he make the statement of his proposi- 
tions! The sound sense and judgment of the speaker strike us 
now as much as his devout earnestness did before. There is no- 
thing vague, dreamy, extravagant in this cool reasoner. Gra- 
dually he awakens the memory and conscience of his hearers, 
and reveals to them, from their own observation and experience, 
with a terrible distinctness of contrast, what the professed Chris- 
tians of Christendom actually are. There are no expletives, no 
Culminations, no fanatical outpourings. But the small figure di- 
lates, — the luminous grey eye now flashes with indignation, now l 
softens in pity, — and the outstretched arm and clenched hand 
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are lifted in sign of protest and warning, as the wrongs which 
man inflicts on man are presented with brief bat glowing out- 
lines. Bow the accidental honours of the so-called great flutter 
like filthy rags, and crumble into dust, as the meanness of arbi- 
trary power and worldly ambition is exposed ! How the down- 
trodden outcasts rise up in more than royal dignity, as the in- 
trinsic grandeur of man reveals itself through their badges of 
ignominious servitude ! The preacher now enlarges upon the 
greatness of man; he shows how worthy every human being is 
of love, for his nature, if not for his character. Sin and degra- 
dation are made to appear unspeakably mournful, when mea- 
sured by the majeetio innate powers, the celestial destiny ap- 
pointed to the most debased; every spirit becomes venerable to 
us, as heir of God and coheir of Christ, as the once lost but now 
found, the onee dead but now living, the prodigal yet dearly 
loved child of the Heavenly Father. And as our gase wanders 
over the congregation, in kindling or tearful eyes, in pallid or 
flushed cheeks, in smiling or firm-set lips of many a hearer, is 
displayed the new resolve just registered in the will, to lead a 
truly manly life, by consecrating one's self to the divine work of 
raising all men upright in the image of God. 

"A brief petition and benediction end the service; and after 
a few warm pr ess u re* of the hand, and mutual congratulations 
that such a sermon has been heard, the congregation disperses. 
If this is the first time we have listened to the preacher, we 
walk home through the thronged streets, we look upon our fel- 
low-men, we tread the earth, we breathe the air, we feel the 
sunshine, with a new consciousness of life. This hour has been 
an era in existence. Never again can we doubt God's love, dis- 
believe in Chris 7 *, despond for ourselves, despise our fellows, — 
never again eigh over the drudgery, the tameness, the tantaliz- 
ing disappointments of this workday world. How solemn in 
grandeur, how unspeakably magnificent, how wonderful, how 
fresh with beauty and joy, open now before us the present lot, 
the future career of man I This sketch may seem to some read- 
ers extravagant, but it will be thought, on the other hand, tame 
and cold by those who in memory recall the reality which it so 
faintly resembles." — Memoir, pp. 289 — 294. 

I cannot follow Dr. Charming through all the details 
of his life, nor refer to those beautiful domestic traits 
which so endeared him to his family and friends. Suf- 
fice it to say, that in every relation he sought to exem- 
plify the great ideal of Jesus Christ But what I wish 
to remark upon is, the growing interest which Dr. Chan- 
ning manifested to the very close of his life in all the 
great social reforms of the age. With these, of course, 
the larger part of the volumes before us is taken up. 
His almost unintermitted ill health did not allow him to 
take any active part in the national movements of re- 
form, but his mind was always busy in furthering the 
noblest schemes of good to man. Regarding Christianity, 
not as a means of saving the world from the punishment 
of sin hereafter, so much as an agency for removing sin 
and the causes of am here, he held it to be the highest 
duty of the Christian minister, as of every man, to strive 
to introduce the broadest principles of Christian love into 
every relation of society. This was his great and lead- 
ing thought; and for forty years he laboured through 
pamphlets, books, letters, and the pulpit to impress this 
thought upon the world. Love was with him the high- 
est attribute of God — the noblest attainment of the hu- 
man soul. And it was for this reason, that he pro- 
claimed so earnestly the dignity of man. He was, 
therefore, most strenuously opposed to war, and all the 
infernal manifestations of evil passion inseparable from 
war; he was opposed to that hideous and detestable 
form of oppression, human slavery, and at the hazard 
of his reputation, protested against it on every occasion, 
and with a burning zeal he laboured too to eradicate the 
desolating vice of intemperance, and was fertile in plans 
for arresting its destructive triumphs. He was the con- 
stant advocate of popular education, endeavoured to 
extend its benefits to all classes, and to improve its 
means and discipline, both in common schools and the 
higher seats of learning ; the ministry to the poor ex- 
cited his most anxious solicitude and sympathy, while 
he ever encouraged by his words and presence the esta- 



blishment of scientific and literary institutions for the 
benefit of the working classes. 

But Dr. Charming' s charities were not confined to 
these various practical methods of social improvement. 
He was too close an observer of events, too profound a 
student of history, too logical a thinker, too benevolent 
and brave a man, to rest satisfied with such imperfect 
and inadequate attempts to raise his fellow men. He 
soon came to feel that the evils of modern society could 
not be removed by any mere alleviations,— that, on the 
other hand, society itself required a radical modification. 
The gradual growth of his convictions, in this respect, 
are admirably traced by the biographer. It seems that 
when a youth, during his residence at Richmond, he 
was already dreaming of that Perfect Communal Society, 
which has formed the early aspiration of so many men 
of genius, and which was the first organisation of the 
Christian Church. He then believed in a community of 
property, and the abolition of all distinctions among 
men. Time, however, corrected the errors of his intel- 
lect, though it never extinguished the ardour of his 
hope. Says the memoir: — 

" His thoughts were continually becoming concentrated more 
and more upon the terrible problem of Pauperism, before which 
the benevolence of all civilised states stands paralyzed and 
aghast; and he saw more clearly each year that what the times 
demanded was that the axe should be laid at the very root of 
ignorance, temptation, and strife, by substituting for the present 
unjust and unequal distribution of the privileges of life some 
system of cordial, respectful, brotherly co-operation." 

In 1841, Dr. Channing wrote thus to a friend who wag 
engaged in establishing a " Fraternal Community." 

"Your ends, ofy'ccts, seem to me important. I see, I feel, the 
great evils of our present social state. The flesh predominates 
over the spirit, the animal over the intellectual and moral life. 
The consciousness of the worth of the human soul, of what man 
was made to be, is almost wholly lost; and in this Ignorance all 
our social relations must be mournfully defective, and the high* 
est claims of man very much overlooked. I earnestly desire to 
witness some change, by which the mass of men may be released 
from their present anxious drudgery, may cease to be absorbed 
in cares and toils for the body, and may so combine labour with 
a system of improvement that they will find in it a help, not a 
degrading burden. I have for a very long time dreamed of an 
association, in which the members, instead of preying on one 
another, and seeking to put one another down, after the fashion 
of this world, should live together as brothers, seeking one an- 
other's elevation and spiritual growth." 

But the strongest expression of his opinion is found 
in the preface to the Glasgow edition of his works. He 
says. 

" These volumes will show that the author feels strongly the 
need of deep social changes, of a spiritual revolution in Chris- 
tendom, of a new bond between man and man, of a new sense 
of the relation between man and his Creator. At the same time, 
they will show his firm belief, that our present low civilisation, 
the oentral idea of which is wealth, cannot last for ever ; that 
the mass of men are not doomed hopelessly and irresistibly to 
the degradation of mind and heart in whieh they are now sunk ; 
that a new comprehension of the end and dignity of a human 
being is to remodel social institutions and manners; that in 
Christianity, and in the powers and principles of human nature, 
we have the promise of something holier and happier than now 
exists. It is a privilege to live in this faith, and a privilege to 
communicate it to others. The author is not without hope that 
he may have strength for some more important labours ; but if 
disappointed in this, he trusts that these writings, which may 
survive him a little time, will testify to his sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures, and to his faith in God's great purposes to- 
wards the human race." 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Channing did not live 
long enough to become acquainted with the great con- 
structive principles of Association, now attracting so 
much attention in this country and in France. 
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My space does not allow me to speak as fully as I 
should wish of the private and domestic character of Dr. 
Channing. But any one who has read his books can 
judge of what he was, when it is said that he embodied 
in his life all the grand and gentle principles which are 
there put forth with so much eloquence and beauty. It 
exhibited also the same defects that on a closer scrutiny 
we discover in his writings. His biographer, with great 
justice, dwells upon the perfect unity that pervaded his 
intellectual and moral nature : yet it seems to me to 
have wanted variety. He was too uniformly sustained 
both in his writings and his conduct, one feels that it 
would be a great relief if he would only unbend. Even 
in his most familiar letters to friends he preaches. He 
did not indulge enough in the play of wit and fancy. A 
touch of human in his composition would have made him 
more loveable. He was rather more of a humane man 
than a human man. He did not, however, fail in either 
sweetness or strength of affection, as his touching devo 
tion to his mother and children, and his many instances 
of ready but unassuming benevolence proves, but he 
wanted that spontaneous, rich, genial, impulsive, frank, 
human sympathy, so conspicuous in Luther or Burns. 
In short, I will say, though it may seem paradoxical, 
that he would have been a better, if he had been a 
worse man. He had a great heart without correspond- 
ing heartiness. 

But why dwell upon these deficiencies of one in whom 
there is so much to admire and commend, — of one whom 
the world must regard with reverence and gratitude? 
He was true to himself, — true to the noblest convictions 
of duty, — true to his friends and to his fellow men. The 
talents which God had given him were returned with a 
rich harvest of interest to the Giver. Thousands of men 
have been made better by his words and his example. 
His influence, so far as he could direct it, was all turned 
to good. He was a faithful servant of Humanity. His 
most intimate companions say that they cannot recol- 
lect of his ever having done or said an unkind thing. 
His first aspirations were for purity of life, and his dying 
wish for the good of man. His works are a precious 
inheritance for our race. Let us then be satisfied with 
him as he was, and bless God that he has furnished us 
new conceptions of the greatness of our nature and des- 
tiny in this man's life. 



SONNET. 
By Caldeb Campbell. 

We judge too rashly both of men and things, 

Giving to-day's opinions, on the morrow, 

Utter denial ; Whilst we strive to borrow 

Hollow apologies, that— like the wings 

Of butterflies— show many colours. Sorrow 

Hideth its tears, and we disclaim its presence 

Where it hath deepest root : Hate softly brings 

A smile, — the which we think Love's sweetest essence : 

Simplicity seems Art, and Ait we deem 

White-hearted Innocence : misjudging ever 

All that we see. Let us then grant esteem, 

Or grudge it, with precaution only ; never 

Forgetting that rash haste, ripe judgment mars :— 

What men count but as clouds may prove bright stars* 



•Earl Bosk's telescope proves that what were deemed nebulas 
are resolvable into clusters of stars. 



THE WIFE OF AUDUBON. 

Mb. Audubon married early, into the family of the 
Bakewells, in England. The family name, so familiar 
in this country, is a sufficient pronunciation of her 
probable worthiness to share the fortunes of such a 
man. But apart from all such extraneous considera- 
tions, her life is the best commentary upon, and her 
sons the best illustration of, what such a matron should 
be ; she shared with a smiling bravery all the wander- 
ings and necessities of her husband. Whether the tem- 
porary occupant of some log or frame hovel attached to 
a trading post of the great south-west, where it was neces- 
sary for the husband to take up his quarters in the 
double capacity of trader and naturalist, or a sharer of 
honours, regal so far as artistic and scientific apprecia- 
tion could fashion them, bestowed upon him amid the 
imposing luxuries of European life, she was always the 
calm, wise, cheerful helper, as well as sympathiser. A 
noble relict of that almost exploded school of matrons 
who recognize the compact of marriage as a sacred 
union of purpose as well as life ; she does not seem to 
have aimed at a loftier honour than that of being the 
true wife of J. J. Audubon. In this is her greatest 
glory ; for a common woman, with the fears and weak- 
nesses of common character, would soon have crossed 
the gossamer-life of his fine enthusiasm, beneath the 
weight of vulgar cares and apprehensions. So far 
from this being the case, she appears to have been 
so entirely identified with his successes, that it would 
be impossible to separate her loving recognition of 
them. She was his resolute companion in many 
of the long journeys he found it necessary to make 
in his early days, to the far-west. She crossed the 
Alleghanies with him on horseback, at a time when 
there existed no other facilities for making the journey. 
She shared with him the way-side hovel of the moun- 
taineer; laughed with him over the petty inconveniences 
of the travel, and shared the lovely enthusiasm which 
burst forth, when its accidents threw in his way a long 
coveted or entirely new specimen. When it became ne- 
cessary for him to sink his Jacob's staff here and there, 
and leave her with his family amidst strange associa- 
tions, for long months together, he could go with the 
calm feeling, that, as the favourite bird of his own dis- 
covery (the bird of Washington,) his eyrie would be 
safe in the jealous strength of his mate, and open and 
warm for him on his return. 

How many dark hours amidst the deep shadows of 
savage woods, has such reposeful trust been luminous 
with joy and faith to him. How many gloomy defiles 
can be passed, how many cold and sudden plunges be 
endured, how many fierce extravagant exigences be 
faced, by that deep abiding assurance which feels and is 
certain that there is beyond all this a true heart to wel- 
come, and a home! Some of the most noble, unpreme- 
ditated expressions of tenderness we remember, are to 
be found in his biography of birds, referring to the anti- 
cipated delight of such re-unions with has family.— 
American Review. 



Ifterarg Notice. 



The Artiet'e Married Life, being that of Albert DSrer 
Translated from the German of Leopold 8hefer, bf 
Hns. J. B. Stodabt. London : J. Chapman, Strand. 

This beautiful story or rather these readings of the main 
portions of a noble life, which, like every noble life, was 
purified by suffering, are full of a high tendency and will 
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be read to edification, by every mind seeking to be 
taught in the grand school of human life and trial. It 
is the history of the married years of the brave old 
painter and engraver of Nuremberg, the cotemporary of 
Charles V., Luther, and Melancthon. Whilst somewhat of 
the picturesque life and manners of his age, are pre- 
sented in, the work, the purpose of the writer has been 
to deal with the inward rather than the outward life, 
and it is in this respect that its great and real value con- 
sists. The work purports to be an autobiography, and 
without going very much into detail, we will endeavour 
to give our readers an idea of its style and spirit. 

On Whit Sunday of the year 1490, Albert set out on 
his travels for the study of the fine arts ; on Whit Sun- 
day of the year 1494, he again heard the stroke of the 
Nuremberg clock * * * His father took 
him dressed in his best, first of all to the house of 
his godfather Anton Koburger who took great de- 
light in him. From the house of Master Michael 
Wohlgemuth the painter, engraver, and wood cut- 
ter, with whom Albert had studied for three years, 
they crossed the street to the house of the lively 
harp-player and singer, Hanns Frei, who was also an 
optician. In this house stood a miracle of beauty, in 
the person of his daughter, Agnes, then fifteen, who was 
playing on the harp. The artist fell in love at first sight; 
but even before that time, the two old fathers had de- 
termined that they should wed each other, and without 
asking the consent of either party, the two were be- 
trothed. The marriage, however, might have turned 
out well, had Agnes, the beautiful young wife, been 
other than she was. His nature was full of love, truth, 
candour, and confidence. She, though loving him in- 
tensely, was of a selfish, sordid, and common nature which 
was incapable of comprehending the true life and soul 
of this poet-artist, for Albert was this emphatically. She 
would have him to work, work, work ! she could not 
understand how the soul might labour though the hands 
were still, and thus she teased and scolded, and tor- 
mented him through a sorrowful season of strife, which 
was succeeded by a little sunbeam which was withdrawn 
behind clouds of endless sadness. And now a somewhat 
long extract shall make the reader acquainted with the 
manner of this beautiful narrative. A little Agnes is 
born. 

" He watched over Mother and Child. No breath of 
air should blow upon them ; and when both the dear 
Ones slumbered, then he hastened away to draw and to 
paint; and, to his own amazement, he quickly and 
Deauiifully completed a Picture of the Nativity, and one 
of the Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. The Pic- 
ture seemed as if speaking. And then he blessed the 
Path he had chosen ! His own Life opened up to him 
an unknown portion both of the World and of his Art, 
and he felt that he was now the Man to produce quite 
different and truer Works. Nature in her Divinity had 
never yet presented herself before him so closely and so 
sacredly! And he felt fresher than in the blooming Month 
of M.iy afier a mild fertilizing Tempest. The Ideas 
which have once been cleared up to the Artist remain 
eternally clear in his Mind. He directs himself to these 
bright points of his inner Life when he wishes to model 
— then he can dream and create! From this source all 
is Real! He has felt what he wishes to represent; — he 
may change and transpose ; then unfold, and convey his 
Ideas to other Men ; and his Work will always spring 
from the Heart and go to the Heart again. Therefore 
he must have experienced the greatest, the simplest, the 
most beautiful, and the saddest Events of Nature and of 
human Life in general, —he must have felt the highest 
Joy and the deepest Sorrow — and whoever has trod the 
noble path of Human Life with an observing mind — and 
that is peculiar to the Artist — to him are none of these 
awanting. But it i* enough for him, that his Fancy 
embraces Nature in its simplicity! He need not have 



been the Murderer of innumerable Children, in order to 
represent the Massacre of the Innocents — if he only has 
and loves one living Child, and thinks —it may die! He 
need not have drained the Cup of Vice to the dregs, that 
he may paint Lucretia — if he only has a Wife, or has 
ever possessed one, whom he loves, am thinks — the 
proud Sing's son may appear before her with the 
Poniard or with Dishonour. He need not have gone to 
beg his Bread that he may draw the Prodigal— if he has 
only been a good Son, who loves his Father;— the Tat- 
ters are found then. Thus the Artist hits everything, 
whatever it may be, faithfully and truly, if he lias al- 
ways been a genuine Man, attentive to the plainest, sim* 
plest conditions of Nature. Only in this sense, then, 
these words arc no Blasphemy: the Artist must have 
experienced what he wishes to create. Thus, indeed, 
he has experienced everything ; and though simple and 
natural himself, he can yet easily represent the Unnatu- 
ral. The Artist's first Power, then, is his own pure 
heart ; the second, his Fancy; the third, the faculty of 
conceiving everything that conies from his Heart,' as 
from a true inexhaustible Source, to be afterwards 
woven by Fancy. Albert brought the Pictures to Agnes. 
The sight of them rejoiced her; but she looked at the 
Child and said : These are still nothing but Pictures after 
all ! Who has bespoken them? and what wilt thou re- 
ceive for them ?— They are already paid— through you 
and my own joy! said he, somewhat mortified. It is 
true, they were only Pictures — and because hv himself 
now possessed more than Pictures, he saw alsi? that the 
Mother possessed more, and that she had spoken quite 
naturally and justly. So he willingly learned this also, 
— that a living Work of God is of more value than all 
the Works of Men, and that these only exist and can 
exist — because those are." 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

" Albert prized the little creature as a rich blessing 
from his Heavenly Father. Be ye hospitable, said he to 
himself, for thereby some have entertained angels. And 
by these words he was transported back in thought to 
the day when he stood in the church, and the maiden 
Agnes stood beside him, and now in fancy he put the 
little Agnes into her arms, and the bride stood — as a mo- 
ther ! All that had ufterwards taken piaco seemed to 
him then as a thing of the past ; and the softness with 
which his heart overflowed was reflected backwards and 
warmed the long days, in which, in strange lands he had 
languished in vain for such happiness— also those in 
which lie had been so cool to the mother of his little 
daughter. From this time forth, he determined always 

to look upon her as the mother, even if the child 

He did not finish the thought, but silently supplicated 
Heaven to spare its life." 

The maternal character, however, did not soften and 
elevate the nature of the wife ; his extreme olfaction 
and solicitude for the child offended her ; she looked 
upon it as her rival in the heart of her husband, besides 
which the child was not handsome, and for that reason 
and therefore, says the quaint autobiography, she would 
willingly have sent back the dear child to its Heavenly 
Father — and begged him for another, but if possible to 
select one for herself out of the innumerable host in the 
store-house of mortals. The child was the image of its 
father, and a girl, and loved, and kissed, and caressed 
him, and took pleasure in toying with him — therefore 
she got no more kisses from her mother, and was left 
entirely to the charge of her nurse. 

Albert loved his little neglected child intensely and 
perhaps he too freely indulged — his wife thought so. 

" At two years old she was to have had a little golden 
hood, and a pretty white frock for her birth-day — but 
the day came, and Agnes had not got them finished. 
Her father took her unadorned as she was to his bosom. 
Thus the little girl went quite over to her father. She 
stood near him when he painted or carved; he played 
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with her and neglected art as often aa willingly, that he 
night learn something from life instead." 

Yet Albert, with all his patience and his virtue, could 
sin for one moment against the angel of his heart, and 
that sin, like all the short-comings of the good occa- 
sioned the bitter repentance of a life. 

" But the Feelings of Children are inconceivably de- 
licate and just. Little Agnes soon saw how unhappy 
her Father was in his Home, how little he was valued. 
Albert had perceived and learnt, first of all from her 
own Mouth, how much it grieved the loving little One to 
see him so ill-used. He saw it also in her soft blue 
Eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. When Albert 
visited a Friend one day, against the inclinations of Agnes, 
who feared that he might perhaps complain of her, and 
thereby make public what appeared to her quite allow- 
able in private — and came home late, that she might 
not be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with 
the Child, who had waited for her Father that sfce 
might go to bed with him — then the Mother scolded him 
and called him a Waster of Time and Money — a Man ad- 
dicted to worldly Pleasures, while she toiled away for 
ever in secret at Home, and had never had a single hap- 
py Hour with him. Thereupon he sat down, and closed 
his Eyes; but Tears may have secretly gushed forth 
from under his Eyelids. Then the Child sighed, pressed 
him and kissed him, but said at the same time to her 
Mother in childish Anger: Thou wilt one day bring down 
my Father to the Grave! then thou wilt repent it. 
Everybody says so. — The Mother wished to tear her from 
his arms. But he hindered her, wishing to punish Aw 
Child himself. These were the first blows he had ever 
given her. The Child stood trembling and motionless. 
— Do not beat her on my account! certainly not on my 
account! exclaimed Agnes , thus indirectly irritating him 
still more. The Father, however, struck. But in the 
midst of the Sadness and at the same time of the Anger 
which his Sufferings caused him, he observed at length 
for the first time that his little Daughter had turned 
round between his knees, and that he had struck her 
with a rough hand on the stomach! He was horror- 
struck ; he staggered away, threw himself upon his Bed 
and wept — wept quite inconsolably. But the Child came 
after him, stood for a long time in silence, then seized 
his hand, and besought him thus: My Father, do not be 
angry ! I shall so soon be well again. My Mother says 
thou hast done right. Come, let me pray and go to bed. 
I have only waited for thee. Now the little Sand-man 
comes to close my Eyes. Come, take me to thee; I 
will certainly for the future remain silent, as thou dost ! 
Hearest thou? Art thou asleep? dear Father! — This 
danger then appeared to be overpast. Almost luckily, 
might the guilty Father's Heart say, the little Agnes had 
some time afterwards a dangerous Fall; — luckily! — in 
order that he might not further imagine that he was the 
cause of the Child's Death. She continued sick from 
that day, became worse, and no Physician could devise 
aught; even Wilibctld, who had studied seven years at 
Padua and Bologna, only pressed the hand of the Father. 
That was intelligible enough. All the feelings of the 
Mother were again roused. The little Agnes* s Birthday 
happened on the Holy Christmas Eve. Firmly resolved 
to have the little golden Hood and the white Frock, Al- 
bert, unknown to the Mother, had got them made in the 
City, and paid for. The Birthday Present shone in the 
twilight in the midst of the Christmas-tree, which had 
not yet been lighted up. The Mother saw it. She stood 
confounded as well as deeply mortified ; and a Bemorse 
seized her, which broke out almost into a Bage against 
Albert. He wished to leave the room ; but at the door 
his Knees failed him. Agnes hastened after him, seized 
him, supported him in her arms, scolded him and wept 
with him, while he sobbed and struggled in vain for 
composure. She made him lie down. Then she lighted 
up the Christmas-tree, and the Father saw, but only as 



In a Dream, everything prepared. When all was ready, 
she said to him : Bring thy Child, and he did so. Bnt 
the joy of the Child was extinguished ; she lifted tip the 
little golden Hood and the white Frock — but scarcely 
smiled, and hid herself on her Father. The Angel at 
the top of the Christmas-tree took fire ; it blazed up. 
And the Child admired in her little hand the Ashes of the 
Angel and the remnant of Tinsel from the Wings. Bar- 
ing the Night the Child suddenly sat upright. Her Fa- 
ther talked with her for a long time. Then she appeared 
to fall into a slumber, but called again to him and said 
in a low voice : Dear Father! Father, do not be angry ! 
— Wherefore should I be angry, my Child ? — Ah ! thou 
wilt certainly be very angry ? — Tell me, I pray thee, 
what it is ! — But promise me first ! — Here, thou hast my 
Hand. Why, then, am I not to be angry ?— Ah, Father, 
because'I am dying ! But weep not ! weep not too much ! 
My Mother says, thou needest thine Eyes. I would wil- 
lingly — ah ! how willingly — remain with Thee, — but I 
am dying! — Dear Child, thou must not die ! The Suffer- 
ing would be mine alone! Then weep not thus ! Thou 
hast already made me so sorry ! — ah! so sorry! Now I 
can no longer bear it. Therefore weep not ! Knowest 
thou that when thou used to sit and paint and look so 
devout, then the beautiful Disciple whom thou didst 
paint for me stood always at thy side ; I saw him plainly! 
— Now I promise thee, I will not weep! said Albert, 
thou good little soul ! Go hence and bespeak a Habita- 
tion for me in our Father's House ; for thee and for me' 
— Albert now tried to smile, and to appear composed 
again. Then Agnes exclaimed : Behold ! there stands 
the Apostle again ! He beckons me ! — shall I go away 

from thee?-—Oh Father! With strange curiosity, 

Albert looked shuddering around. Of course there was 
nothing to be seen. But whilst he looked with tearful 
Eyes into the dusky room, only for the purpose of avert- 
ing his looks—the lovely Child had slumbered away. 
The Father laid all the Child's little Playthings into the 
Coffin with her — that he and her Mother might never 
more be reminded of her by them — the little Gods, the 
Angels, the little Lamb, the little Coat for the Snow- 
king, and the little golden Pots and Plates. Over the 
whole, Moss and Rose-leaves. Thereon was she now 
bedded. Thus she lay, her Countenance white and 
pure. And now, for the first time, she had on the white 
Frock, and the golden Hood encircled her little Head, 
but not so close as to prevent a Lock of her hair es- 
caping from beneath." 

Here, however, we must pause, merely saying, that 
the finest and most valuable part of the book, succeeds 
the death of the child. Albert separates from his wife 
for a season, and during this short separation, each 
gained a truer knowledge of the other than through the 
former long years of their union. Peace in life is at 
length attained — as it ever roust be, through sorrow 
and suffering, and self-discipline, and death come to 
crown the work, 

"Agnes scarcely ventured to approach him; she 
showed as much forbearance as to allow him to die in 
peace, instead of grieving him once more by the remem- 
brance of his sufferings, which the sight of her would 
have called forth. She knelt at his bed concealing her 
head. He however lifted his hand, and laid it on her 
head, and said with a faltering voice, — "Follow thou 
me! thou wert good — I have entertained an angel." 
" No. I have !" sobbed Agnes, " and I knew it not, I be- 
lieved it not!" "There thou wilt see into my 
heart!" said he "how I always told thee; I was not 
gentle, not good enough— for I suffered, for I was full of 
love " 

He expired with the word " love" upon his lips. 

The work is beautifully printed and bound in the style 
of Albert Diirer's age, and the translation is very ably 
executed with the exception of the poetry, which has 
by no means had justice done to it. 
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Sir, 



GOV1RNM8B8. 



You hare been good enough to advocate the cause 
of governesses, and in your last number I see held forth, that 
they themselves might greatly improve their condition, by ta- 
king a higher view of their duties. Allow me, sir, to refute 
this assertion ; I speak from experience, and that tells more 
than any theory. I give you the inferences drawn from facts, 
as they come almost daily under my notice, and form a past, 
which will remain a dark spot in my memory, — from years that 
tell ages in one's life. Yet, on my part, no self-esteem was 
wanting, and I had at the same time the highest notions about 
education, that any school or system can set up ; I believed it a 
noble employment, that it might grace any person, who under- 
stood the sacredness of its dut:><, till I heard people say, when 
seeing some one unknown to them — the stranger was not a 
lady, but a governess. I started at this piece of information, 
and looked bewildered round, till I convinced myself of the full 
truth of that remark. A governess is not a lady ; — for the 
common laws of society, considered any where and every where 
as a matter of course, are done away irith, whenever she shows 
her face. But what then is she T I could not clearly see this. 
There is no rank, no grade, nor station, which I could discover, 
that such a well-born, well-bred, well-educated animal might be- 
long to— and no class of society certainly will claim her as its 
own ; I therefore came to the conclusion, she must be a species 
of her own, — a fine nonentity, — created by the Almighty for 
the exact purpose of teaching children, of eating, sleeping, and 
being extremely happy, and cheerful — a quality always to be 
oxpeeted as a matter of course. 

Mrs. Jameson, like me, speaking on this subject from experi- 
ence, asserts in her essays on governesses : — that she never met 
with one, who, after the lapse of two years, had not lost her 
health and spirits. She says this of her countrywomen, who 
are well able to endure more, as being in their native atmos- 
phere in the reach of some friends or relations, but I speak of 
foreigners, and in particular of Germans from the shores of the 
Rhine and the Elbe, where one is rarely to be found, who does not 
aspire to mental cultivation, where every babe is taught to rate 
mind above matter, — and these little Germans could rarely af- 
ford a smile, after having resided six months in a schoolroom. 
When stating this as a fact, I speak of the rule, and not of the 
exception, which I can name in this case as well as in any other. 
I apeak moreover of the young, the intelligent, of those, whose 
birth and eduoation did not intend them to find in foreign lands 
the means for their subsistence, — I speak of refined and highly 
cultivated minds. 

"What do they want?" — is the question frequently asked, 
when I have told a long " Jeremiad" of one or the other of 
these poor victims. It is perfectly true, that they have all the 
beat things, that "vulgar minds struggle for" — they have 
money, clothes, and comfort, and food; and what can they want 
more 1 Still there is scarcely under God's sun a being existing, 
altogether so degraded, that it would do without this trifle, 
which must outweigh all the substantial advantages a governess 
enjoys, — this is the respect for her employment. 

Till noT7 we knew only one class of men despised on account 
of their work, — and this man was the executioner ;— - his pro- 
fession was frequently not a matter of choice, but descended 
from father to son, as a sort of curse, and the family tie becom- 
ing thereby stronger, might somewhat heal the wound which the 
^contempt of the world inflicted on the wretched individual. 
But a foreign governess in England has not this solace. On the 
contrary, she is alone in her exile, with her grief and her sor- 
row all alone, for she will not even mention to her absent friends 
what she suffers. 

Every servant hates the very name of a governess, and serves 
her unwillingly; the lady of the house is so condescendingly 
civil, that her manner would scarcely suit a queen on the con- 
tinent, and the ohildren must not love a foreigner too much. 
The eldest son may fix her through his glass, without bowing, 
and any gentleman walking in at luncheon does look at her, 
as if she were a piece of furniture, and if he did otherwise, v 
he showed her the civility due to any other lady, he would bei 
laughed at— and an Englishman will rather be rude than ex. 
pose himself to ridicule. 

As to society, the governess must And that for herself. How- 



ever young she is, she has now become a chaperon, and may 
serve as an escort for ladies much older than herself. If she 
were still a %eoman, this would be rather odd ; but having be- 
come a sort of undefined animal, she may do anything, and 
what she wants is merely a particular sort of dress, like the 
policemen, that every body, who meets her, may directly know 
that he sees a governess, and not be deceived by her appearance, 
mistake her for a woman, and address her as — a lady walking 
by herself. 

The number of young compatriots of mine, who, pale and 
dejected, sick in mind and body, — might sit as so many originals 
to the much admired picture of " A Governess," seen in the 
exhibition two years ago, — is not small, sir, and it is most 
painful to watch the effect of the slow poison administered 
daily to them. They feel they cannot raise themselves in a 
profession, that will never honour them, however much they 
may honour it, — and this conviction takes away the sti- 
mulant, necessary to every right-minded man or woman 
upon God's earth, whatever their employment may be. 

Novels and " Little Rebecca" have hitherto not improved the 
condition of this unhappy class of beings ; if facts would tell 
better, I should be most hsppy to furnish them. 
I am, 8ir, your's, 

A Gerxax Govkkxxss ix Lowdon. 

ON THB FBBN1CI0US BFFBOT8 OF ABBAT0IB8 IK 
TOWNS. 

We are rejoiced to find that that powerful engine—public 
opinion — is at length brought to bear upon the disgraceful old 
remnant of our barbaric ancestors — Smithfleld — with all its 
horrors. Influential names are appended to a prospectus for 
the abolition of Smithfleld as a cattle market ; and for the 
erection of Abbatoirs in the suburbs of London. So far good, 
for all circumstances connected with cleanliness in our city, are 
of vital importance ; for thus not only would the slaughter of 
animals be effected at a distance from its inhabitants, but as a 
consequence, their reeking hides would no longer olog the foot- 
ways, in Leadenhall and other markets. Still the plan, if 
adopted, would be but temporary, Smithfleld itself was selected 
as the most appropriate spot, for the purpose to which it has 
so long been applied; it was once a spacious field, outside the 
walls ; the wants and cupidity of man have erected buildings 
which olosely encompass this space, and have brought it into the 
heart of London. 

Thus with cemeteries : it has been wisely enacted that they 
shall be situated in the precincts of large towns ; but most in- 
efficient have been the government precautions hitherto ; an act 
should bo passed, to prohibit the erection of habitations, within 
a certain distance of the cemetery ; if a quarter of a mile, for 
example, were the required space ; that space might, with tho 
best results, be devoted to agriculture; and thus pure air 
would be imbibed by the inhabitants. 

In consequence of the neglect of this necessary law, popu- 
lous neighbourhoods spring up almost simultaneously- with the 
formation of, and abutting on the cemetery. Nor can we doubt 
that if the projected markets and abbatoirs in the suburbs, 
should be commenced, they also will be surrounded by dwel* 
lings for the convenience of persons employed in the opera- 
tions ; and In no great length of time, every monitor slaughter 
house, would become a similar nuisance to that of Smithfleld 
and its accessory — Newgate Market. 

In the course of the masterly evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, by Mr. Smith of Deanston, 
relative to " Railways, and their effects on agriculture," that 
gentleman, with his usual acumen, introduced the subject of 
Abbatoirs; and being interrogated respecting "the advantage 
of transporting the carcases of animals, as compared with the old 
system," the reply was, — " Without a railroad it is impossible 
to transport fat cattle, any greater distance than from 50 to 70 
miles, without great deterioration : but railroads will afford the 
means of transporting cattle 300 or 400 miles, with great ad- 
vantage ; and in carcases they may be transported 700 miles ; 
and in that way, may be brought from the most distant parts to 
populous districts, at a very small additional expense, which, 
with the expense of transporting either beef or mutton in the 
oaroase, does not amount to one-third of a penny for 500 miles ; 
so that you may have meat nearly as cheap in London, as you 
have it at Inverness/* 

Mr. Smith oontinued his luminous evidence ; but for our im- 
mediate purpose, the foregoing will suffice. We wish to suggest 
that immense advantages would accrue to both London and the 
country, if an absolute prohibition were to be given against the 
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introduction of live cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry ; or, at all 
event*, that they should be placed under restrictions, hereafter 
to be considered. Our reasons are numerous— nsjnely, in the 
first place, the contemplated buildings for the purposes of 
slaughtering the animals, and disposing of tho offal, could be 
erected at one-fourth of the expense proposed, for the suburban 
abbatoirs. In the second place, no rural neighbourhood what- 
ever need be desecrated by the " sounds and sights unholy," 
which must inevitably attend the contention of drovers, with 
the victims of their brutality, when both are collected in large 
numbers. Thirdly, the expense of re-conveying into the coun- 
try those portions of the beasts, which, in large towns, consti- 
tute a nuisance; but are invaluable to the agriculturist. 
Fourthly — That an extensive abbatoir cannot be conducted with 
that attention to cleanliness, which one on a small scale could 
and would be, now that Commissioners arc to be appointed for 
the surveillance of rural districts. By the facility of convey- 
ance afforded by railways, every small farmer, butcher, poul- 
terer, and pig-killer, who may prefer to avoid the middle man, 
and trade on his own account, could supply bis salesman in 
London with prime, joints, reserving the inferior parts (all of 
which, under the present, as well as the projected, system of 
establishing suburban slaughtering houses, must be sent to the 
capital) ; so that cheap meat in the country, such as would be 
purchased by the poor — and which is now too scarce — they 
could then obtain in sufficient quantities. Fifthly — The village 
butcher has continual opportunities to adapt the refuse of his 
stock to the purposes of manure, if he be an occupier of land ; 
and if he be not, may have instant communication with the 
farmers in his neighbourhood, to whose fields or mixens the 
offal could be conveyed before it became offensive ; and sixthly — 
a shamble, whether in the metropolis, or in mere hamlets, be- 
ing the nucleus round which various trades collect, would, if 
confined to the latter localities, tend to draw away from the 
overwhelming, still increasing, magnitude of Loudon, those 
trades which depend on the slaughterer : thus tanners, hide 
factors, glue makers, bone digesters, tripe manufacturers, 
parchment-makers, even cats'-raeat vendor*, with their filthy 
piles of garbage, must not be omitted — these, and many other 
noisome avocations (which swell the objectionable hulk of foul 
matter, now in constant fermentation, in the midst of our 
dense population,) would of necessity be drained off innocuously 
into tho country; where, from the smallness of these nuisances, 
and their distance from one another, no possible injury could 
accrue to the heolth.of.the community. 

We are quite aware that we should meet with many objections 
to these sanitary suggestions': every man whose interest would 
be jeopardised, will be violent in his deprecation of them; but 
these persons are the dust in the balance ; they constitute that 
small number which must suffer, when any public benefit is to 
be achieved. It unfortunately is always thus in all those great 
undertakings Which cause innovations ; and we ought not to 
flinch from the performance of a duty which wov.Td ensure the 
health and well-being of the million, because we may put to 
temporary inconvenience a few individuals, and cause them the 
loss of a few pounds. 

In all sincerity of purpose, the foregoing suggestions are of- 
fered for consideration in quarters where benefit may arise from 
discussion of their validity; and although the advantages con- 
templated may never be realized to their full extent, a modifica- 
tion will surely be effected, and our end be so far attained. 
* It should be remembered that our remarks are borne out most 
satisfactorily, not only by Mr. Smith's evidence, quoted above, 
which states that " carcases may be conveyed 700 miles without 
deterioration ; " but also by late complaints of extensive and se- 
rious injury done to living animals during their transit by rail- 
ways. If, then, we find such cogent reasons advanced against 
the present . plans of transporting live animals to the London 
market, and would prevent the oruelties and atrocities of metro- 
politan slaughter-houses, what other plan remains than that 
which we have suggested? 

PRESENT STATU OF 80CIETY. 

Edinburgh, May 4th, 1848. 

Madam and Sir, 

Wishing every blessing on your efforts in 
the cause of humanity and equity, I venture a few remarks. In 
the present state of society the struggle for existence la so fear- 
ful, that all who have any hope of reaching it are eager to clutch 
a mouthful out of the fleshpot of that potent noon of multitude 
called Government. While they see others comfortably feathering 
their nests at the public coat, they willingly wink at wrong in 
the hope that their own torn may come, or at least tome help- 



ing hand may reach them, more forward and fortunate in the 
strife than themselves. Nor is this to be wondered at, bread 
is not now earned by the " sweat of the brow ; " the drops are 
wrung from the very heart till its well springs ore dry, ami an 
high and holy hopes forgotten. It appears to me that at pre- 
sent a large portion of the community require to be instructed 
in the advantages to be gained from an enlightened and Joat Go- 
vernment, guarded by responsibility from corrupt desecration 
like the present. And a still larger portion require to be in- 
formed of the right meaning and use of Government. They ere 
something, like the car of Juggernaut set in motion by the craft 
of those who profit by it, and supported by extortions and obla- 
tions from slaves and fools, whom in grateful return it crushes 
under its wheels into the dust, and they fancy if they could only 
overturn and get quit of this machine, they might without far- 
ther trouble swing up to heaven in a basket. Could they effect 
the overturn they would find out their mistake; whereas, a lit- 
tle pains and. patience would convert the car into a serviceable 
waggon to carry us all over the rough roads of this world as 
smoothly and comfortably as may be. It almost seems drivel 
in a world of change to predict changes. But that compelled 
by human wretchedness will be very unlike the gradual and be- 
neficial changes that take place in the moral and physical world, 
when neither warped nor checked. However, it will be out 
own faults if we suffer; for with due preparation are might ea- 
ter into a new and better state of things, noiselessly and harm- 
lessly, and gently as into a cloud. 

I remain, respected Editors, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 

J.B. 
ARISTOCRACY AND TUB MIDDLE CtAssE*. 

Scotland, May 4th, 184ft. 

Sir, 

You are mistaken if you think that the middle 
classes dont feel the baleful influence of the aristocracy, as much 
as the people— they are only " biding their time." Many of 
the middle classes were deceived at the time of the second 
French Revolution. Haok writers were employed to frigates 
them by articles "on Parliamentary Reform and the French 
Revolution/' (ride Blackwood's Magazine for 1831 — 3,) the fid- 
sity of which now appears. Those of them who supported the 
aristocracy at that crisis are now treated with contempt, and 
loathe the name of " Conservative " in consequence. 

In the towns they are taxed for the support of the poor ex- 
patriated wretches who are forced upon them in thousands by 
(he " clearings" of the Highland Lairds; why rather should net 
these deer-stalking inagniflcoes be compelled to receive the Im- 
portation of an " Army of Labour " upon their broad acre*, at 
present reserved for a few wild muir-fowl? What right hare 
they to oppose the Laws of Nature, and prevent the Earth being 
44 replenished and subdued" by the labour of man. Let them 
" Be wise in time, 'tis madness to defer." 
We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants. 

Two or the Middle Classes, 

ARRIVAL OF THE ICARIAN8 IN TEXAS ; ANJ> DEPAR- 
TURE OF A. SECOND DETACHMENT. 

M. Cabet announces tho receipt of a letter from the first de- 
tachment of the Iearians, the particulars of which he proposes 
to give in tho next Populaire. It is dated the 23rd of April, from 
Shevreport, on .the Red River. From fifteen to twenty young 
Iearians were also to embark, on the 30th of May, from Havre, 
as a second detachment, full of energy r courage, and devotion. 
The Revolution has naturally interfered extremely with the ori- 
ginal plans of embarkation, but it is expected that these will be 
gradually resumed. We shall give the details of the letter re- 
ferred to if possible in our next number. 
CONTENTS. 
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batoirs in Towns— Present State of 8o<ae*y— Aristocracy and the 
Classes. 
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PESTALOZZI IN HIS SCHOOL. 

Pebtalozzi may be termed the first founder of the 
Bagged Schools. At the age of twenty-two, when he 
had purchased a little estate at NeuhofF, in Switzerland, 
and determined to lead a simple country life, he became 
aware of the wretchedness and ignorance of the pea- 
santry. It was then that he determined to devote his 
life to the benefit of the poor, and assisted by his wife, 
whom he married the year after he settled at Neuboff, 
he began to collect poor children, and even beggar chil- 
dren and outcasts, into his house, and instruct them. 
His efforts were treated by his neighbours and the world 
as all such efforts are. They were ridiculed and pro- 
nounced to be actual folly and insanity. Every welt in- 
formed reader knows through what opposition, misfor- 
tune, and trouble, arising from the exhaustion of his own 
means, the revolutionary disturbances of the times, and 
the wranglings of those that even came forward to assist 
in his plans for elevating the people* Pestalozzi passed 
his life. His plans, however, succeeded; ana have 
spread over all the civilized world ; they hare been intro- 
duced, more or less, into all popular systems of tuition, 
and to him the education of the people owes more than to 
any man who ever lived. He was born on the 12th of 
January, 1746, at Zurish ; and on the 12th of January, 
1846, the centenary of his birth was celebrated all over 
Germany and Switzerland with great festivity, and many 
Peoples' Schools were founded in honour of his memory. 
So it is ; the benefactors of mankind go through the 
world with sorrow and misrepresentation — ruin dogs 
them, and the worldly-wise shake their heads at them— 
but the seed they sow grows in spite of frost or drought, 
and the after- ages reap the harvest which was watered 
with their tears. Be strong, hearts of humanity ! and 
the blessing which heaven sends, though it seem to come 
late, shall last long, and it shall continue to walk the 
earth so long as you walk the heavens, and send up to 
you perpetual proofs in glorious and regenerated souls, 
that your painful pilgrimage through Time, was a new 
highway to Eternity. 



LINES WBITTEN ON THE SHORES OF THE 
FRITH OF CLYDE. 

Vast world of waters ! whose continuous flow 
Pervades the sunny south, where monsoons sweep ; 

Or dares the rugged north, where breezes blow 
O'er ice-bound regions, girdling in the deep : 
Thy giant waves in wrath tumultuous leap, 

Or lave in sportive mood the pebbled shore, 
Where wandering we sublime emotions reap 

Where on rapt fancy's wing we would explore 

Thy dark, thy hidden depths, that shun the sage's lore. 

Emblem of dark eternity ! the storms 

That riot on thy breat will pass away ; 
The hills exulting in their granite forms 

Before Time's touch will crumble and decay, 

Their atoms mingling with thy wild waves play ; 
And in thy majesty and might, proud sea, 

The rock- girt isles will own thy surges' sway, 
As o'er their heads elate thy waters free 
Resistless dance in foam to wild winds' minstrelsy. 
Thou mighty mirror of the Eternal Power, 

Who holds as in a chain the orbs that fly 
Thro' heaven's immensity, or paints the flower 

That courts the gaze of the lone wanderer's eye, 

With what delight, when eve has dimmed yon sky, 
I seek thy sounding shores, where the rapt soul, 

Borne on the breath of Nature's harmony,' 
Bounds from the earth o'er passions wild control 
To bask where cloudless.years through endless ages roll 

Paisley, April 1848. John Mitchell. 



AUSTRALIAN LIFE. PROSPECTS FOB 
EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. Wilkinson has added one more to the valuable 
and attractive works on our great Australian empire, 
which open up so cheering a prospect for the u cribWd, 
cabined, and confined population of this suffering coun- 
try."* We lately introduced Mr. Westgarth's useful 
work on Port Phillip ; Mr. Wilkinson's volume is on the 
sinter colony of South A ustralia, or Port Adelaide. The 
great distinctive feature of Adelaide is its extraordinary 
mineral wealth, which is as amusing in description as 
any Arabian Tale. Though the discovery of this metal- 
lic affluence was made only three or four years ago, the 
mass of ore raised and exported to this country is enor- 
mous. The Burra Burra Mining Company only pur- 
chased this tract in 1840. They gave £10,000 for as 
many acres of land ; and, beginning with only £2,000 
as a working capital, in the space of three weeks they 
raised two thousand tons of what was said to be a pure 
red oxide of copper. They have now built a village, 
containing, in October 1846, four hundred inhabitants, 
and have raised in one year no less than 7,200 tons of 
copper ore, worth, on an average, at least £25 per ton, 
equal in value to £180,000, at a cost, including all ex- 
penses of preliminary charges, and also buildings and 
improvements of £16,624. But this is only one por- 
tion of the unexampled profusion of metallic wealth 
which not only fills the ground for scores of miles in 
that country, and probably to an exhasstless degree, 
but which lies scattered over its surface in nearly pare 
lumps of copper, silver, lead, and gold. 

The first mine was discovered within sight of the 
town, on a broad, bold range that rises from the plain 
on which Adelaide is built. The road from Mount 
Barker, and the different parts to the east of Adelaide, 
passed over this range ; and, as the hill was steep, large 
drags were placed behind the drays, to enable the bul- 
locks to hold back, and steadily descend the Jiill. One 
of these drags, striking against a stone in the road, 
broke off some shining substance, which was found to 
be good lead ore; and when this was seen, every person 
was in a state of excitement, until the place was opened, 
and the lode of ore discovered. After this event, lead 
was found in other places along the range, and soon in 
places in all directions; and exaggerated accounts 
were promulgated, the only wonder being, that all this 
had never been seen before. Copper and lead were 
found quite conspicuous in land of all descriptions ; one 
man found them in his field, another dug pieces up in 
his garden ; they were discovered in the dry water- 
courses, and clinging to the roots of trees ; and each 
passer-by, in town or out of town, had his pocket 
weighed down with specimens. Nothing was heard of 
but mines, minerals, and mineral lands, special sur- 
veys, and grand mining companies. 

All this turned out well ; and fortunate it was that 
it did so ; for if no mines of value had been opened, the 
excitement had so altered the channel of labour and 
steady industry, that the consequences would have been 
bad. In reality, then, the mines are not only plentiful 
and abundant, but the ores are extremely rich, perhaps 
exceeding in value any before discovered elsewhere. 
New comers are particularly struck with the great show 
of wealth : but it has developed itself so gradually to 
the colonists, that they are becoming indifferent to it, 
and think little of new mineral discoveries, having 
made up their minds by anticipation to all such, and 
merely say, — *' Ah ! no doubt, it is everywhere.'' The 
rage for carrying about specimens has, moreover, sub- 
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sided, and only chimney-pieces are now burdened with 
them. 

The misery and poverty of the colonists was at its 
highest pitch in the year 1843, in which year only 598 
acres of land were sold by Government; and this at an 
average of XI: 0: 6^; whereas, in the former year, 
the amount sold was 17,0814 acres; and in 1844,3428 
acres ; since that time, the amount of land sold has 
been very large. Special surveys of 20,000 acres each 
have been purchased, besides a large quantity of eighty- 
acre sections. The price of land sold by the Govern- 
ment has been considerable, as much as «£88: 15*. per 
acre, having, in one instance, been paid for eighty 
acres ; and in many cases the land had realized from 
.£40 to £50 per acre. 

A gentleman who arrived in Adelaide, from Swan 
River, to inspect the newly discovered minerals' and 
their locality, says, " The whole colony is a mass of 
mineral wealth — copper, lead, zinc, and silver are 
known, and there is little doubt that quicksilver, gold, 
and precious stones abound. Quicksilver has been 
found in small quantities; the opal and garnet, are 
found, and there is every reason to infer the presence 
of gold. Copper and lead are the only mines worked 
at present. I have examined the two chief mines 
worked. The Kapunda, belonging to Messrs. Bagot 
and Dutton, has shipped this season 1,200 tons of ore, 
producing in England £25 per ton, and landed in Eng- 
land at a cost of not exceeding £\ 9. per ton. The 
Burra Burra mine is the wonder of the world ; it ex- 
ceeds the celebrated Pargo mines in the ratio of a 
million to one. The ore is 75 per cent, of metal, a pure 
oxide, requiring no flax to smelt it ; a common black* 
smith's forge producing sufficient heat to run the metal. 
The lode is seventeen feet wide, of vast extent, and 
is quarried out like stone, in immense masses. Ten 
weeks' working have sufficed to produce £1, 700 
value of ore. It is impossible to exaggerate when 
speaking of the minerals of this country. This was 
within a few months after the purchase of the mine, 
and before the immense value of the surrounding land 
was known. Since that time copper has been found 
on all sides, and the more the ground is explored, the 
greater is the result. Within the last eighteen months 
gold has been found in large quantities for that metal, 
and worked ; but I am not aware with what success 
lately. The gold is worked by the Victoria Mining 
Company. 

In addition to these valuable minerals, iron exists in 
large quantities, more or less pure, in different parts of 
the colony ; but in almost all the hills or ranges to the 
south of Adelaide it is observed protruding from the 
land. In the Tankalilla district, it might be collected 
on the surface, and so pure, that the fracture is just the 
same as that of cast iron ; and in handling it, no sen- 
sible difference is felt between the weight of the two. 
That the South Australian iron will come into exten- 
sive use, I entertain no doubt ; the ore is of the same 
description as the well known Sweedish iron. 

Of course these magnificent discoveries have drawn 
and will continue to draw, great numbers of mining 
speculators thither, and give, by the formation of 
various companies, a new field for most profitable in- 
vestment of British capital. There yet wants a dis- 
covery of coal, to complete the full value of the mi- 
neral wealth to the colonists, but whether found or 
not the value to this country is great, because the ore 
comes to it to be smelted. For all who have a pen- 
chant for mining, this grand discovery in so hne a 
country and climate, belonging to our own empire, 
opens for us a very attractive variety in emigrant life. 
For the rest, Adelaide resembles in its climate, fruits, 
and other productions, Sidney and Port Phillip. It 
gives the same ample field for a patriarchal life, amid 
flocks and herds, -and well is it that, while aristocratic 
misgovernment is fast sinking this kingdom in unex- 



ampled miseries, and the deadly apathy of the people 
is yielding passively to this ruin of a great and once 
spirited nation, Providence has prepared so splendid a 
home for those who are wise in time to flee to, and 
there laid, through the means of emigration, the foun- 
dations of a most noble empre. We are glad to see 
that the spirit of this emigration is every day growing, 
and we trust a comprehensive system will be organized 
for distributing our industrious but unemployed, and 
when employed, ill-paid population, over the wide fields 
of this new paradise. Mr. Wilkinson gives some gra- 
phic pictures of the life which is to be encountered in 
Australia, on first settling, and one or two of these we 
will present to our readers. 

In order that some idea may be formed of the cattle- 
owner's life at his station, let me imagine the reader to 
be the master, and in his bed, in a hut like the gene* 
rality in the Australian Bush ; and, further, suppose that 
about his usual time (daylight) he awakes and opens his 
eyes. His bed-room shall be formed of slabs of wood, 
and fitted into a groove at top and bottom ; the top is 
the wall-plate, the bottom the sleeper or foundation ; 
these slabs put close together make the walls all round, 
except in one place where there is a window, and in 
another where there is a door. The window is not 
often glazed, but more generally covered with calico ; 
or perhaps it is only a kind of trap-door, that lifts up 
to give light when needed, which is but seldom, for the 
sun shines through the crevices of the hut with suffi- 
cient force to make formal apertures unnecessary; 
which crevices also keep the hut cool in summer, and 
when winter comes, are daubed up with clay if requi- 
site. After washing and dressing, you become anxious 
to see the progress the hut-keener has made in his work ; 
and, opening the door, you find yourself simultaneously 
in your parlour, drawing-room, and kitohen. This is 
furnished with table, chairs, or stools, the latter rough 
but strong ; and with slabs or boards as shelves, on 
which are ranged your stock of plates and crockery, 
looking meagre and scarce enough, but supplied by an 
extra number of tin pots and plates, which remind you 
of the constant breakages by your male attendant, 
against which you are now provided by these more du- 
rable articles. One more shelf is seen containing a 
number of bound books, and perhaps a late English pa- 
per or two (about five months old ; for the huts gene- 
rally have some shadow of a library, which strangely 
contrasts with the rough woodwork, the naked thatched 
roof, and the tempered clay or lime floor. The gentle- 
men in the bush are great readers, and think little of 
riding twenty or thirty miles to borrow an amusing or 
instructive work. This cannot be wondered at when we 
consider the monotonous life they would lead without 
this pastime, and the little interest one can take in the 
conversation of a companion or man with whom one 
has been living perhaps for years, and whose every tale, 
and even thought, have long since been exhausted. In 
such a place and situation, who can express the satis- 
faction, the intense pleasure, of finding a book contain- 
ing new and interesting information, or the avidity with 
which it is devoured, the fortunate reader sitting into 
the hours of the night, and not allowing meals to in- 
terrupt him long, until the last page is finished, when 
the craving is to gain intelligence of the whereabouts of 
other such precious treasures. 

After seeing that the hut-keeper has commenced 
clearing the hut, and preparing breakfast, you go out at 
the door, and are greeted by the sunrise, which should 
be the Bushman's signal to commence his daily work. 
About fifty or a hundred yards from the hut are your 
stock-yard, men's huts, dairy, pigsties, and other build- 
ings ; and around these you see the milch cows standing 
ready to be driven to the bails, while their calves are 
kept in a separate pen or fold, dry under foot, with a 
bedding of straw, and secure from their enemies, the 
wild dogsv The men are all up, and preparing to milk, 



and the stock- man, with a thin cloud of smoke issuing 
from his month, is seen in the distance, carrying his 
bridle in his hand, and tracking his horses, after finding 
which he will drive them to fhe hats, to be ready for 
use. On the bide of that bank of clay may be seen a 
door from which a man has been passing to and fro 
with clean milking backets, and tins that glitter in the 
sun. This is the dairy, which is dug oat in the 
ground like a cellar. Such dairies are often about 
thirty feet long and fourteen wide, the walls built up 
with stone, and heavy beams, with boards on the top, 
forming the roof, which is covered over with earth, 
and, when finished, is somewhat like the entrance to a 
railway tunnel. In the interior a row of tables, or 
more properly very broad shelves, is placed about 
breast- hign to set the milk upon, and down the 
centre may be seen a large table and other apparatus 
•—as churn, salting-tabs, and the like. On each side 
is ranged the milk tins, clean and bright, and filled 
with yesterday's milk, which would have been sour 
and useless if not preserved with the greatest clean- 
liness in such cool placet*. Just outside the door is a 
large cask half-full of skimmed milk for the pigs ; or, 
if pigs are not kept, a puddle is observed, where 
the skimmed milk is thrown away. This is some- 
times done, but is a wasteful act. At a little dis- 
tance from the dairy there is a shed, where a large 
copper is built up, with a stove underneath, to heat 
water for washing the milk utensils and keeping them 
scolded. This cleanliness mast be particularly at- 
tended to, or the whole thing will turn out ill, the 
cheese not be saleable, and the butter be only fit to 
grease the dray wheels. 

After looking over the rest of the establishment, as 
the piggery, arable land and garden, your breakfast is 
ready, consisting of either a damper or leaven bread, 
bacon, ham, beef, fowls, eggs, mutton, butter, or cream. 
All these ought to be the produce of your own farm; 
the only foreign articles are tea and sugar, but which 
have been supplied by the sale of your butter. During 
breakfast, you settle the mode of passing the day, 
whether you will stay at home to garden, or work 
among the cattle ; take a horse and look over the run; 
see a friend at some near station ; or take the dogs and 
hunt the wild dog, kangaroo, or emu ; or sally out, gun 
in hand, accompanied by a pointer, to shoot quails or 
ducks; or creep after and pet a chance at the native 
turkey, which is capital eating, though the best fare in 
my opinion is the bronze- winged pigeon, a beautiful 
bird, which is a general favourite at table. Perhaps 
some batcher or cattle dealer has come into the neigh- 
bourhood to purchase fat cattle, and take a ride with 
you to the place where your herd are feeding, to look 
them over, find fault with the breed, and talk about the 
low price of meat. This you treat as •• all gammon," 
little heeding any remarks of the kind; but yon 
endeavour to make the best bargain you can for ready 
money, or at least for a check on the bank. You 
must beware of th* buyers, for they are never pleased 
with a beast. If you have any animal you particularly 
admire, and expect to make a high price by, you are 
sore to hear the buyer talk in a disrespectful way of 
your favourite, and find all kinds of fault with iL If, 
after you have sold it, you want to be convinced whe- 
ther your judgment be good or not, try to purchase back 
the beast ; and you will then see the difference between 
the buyer and seller. After a long deal, you probably 
make some sales, when the whole mob is driven to the 
yards, and, the sold cattle beingdraughted out, you help 
to drive them a couple of miles along the road beyond 
their old ran, after which they go steadily on to the 
town. 

Whoever comes to your hat, whether a stranger or 
not, drinks with you. not wine but tea, for which the 
kettle is always on the hob, to be ready for any new 
arrival. Tea drinking and tobacoo smoking are in vogne 



among all classes, and terve to wile away many a dull 
hour. If in the bush you are h angry, and without the 
means of obtaining food, then the advice is, — " Light 
your pipe and smoke ;"so also, if thirsty, — * Asmoke 
will relieve you." If tired, there is nothing like smok- 
ing ; and if particularly lively and happy — smoke ; if 
you have made a good bargain — smoke ; if a bad one 
—still smoke ; bat if you despise the weed, do not 
smoke, but be miserable and churlish with yourself, 
and querulous at every trifle. Some ol my readers, nod 
these not of the fair sex, will hardly admire this indis- 
criminate use of the pipe ; and will hold that, if at an y 
time, it is only at dusk, after the day's work is over, 
that the pipe should be brought out Such is the rule 
of English propriety, but it is out of its latitude in the 
colony, where you feel that something is wanting every 
couple of hours, and the oa\yfillup of that want is 
smoking. The habit is thought indeed to be anything 
but agreeable by those who have not experienced its 
refreshing and consolitory influence, and such inexpe- 
rience is common among new coiners. 1 well remember 
one old gentleman using severe language to his son for 
smoking in the morning, and showing with respectable 
rhetoric that it was n blackguard habit, and indicated 
a low and debauched character. His argument could 
not have been good, for in less than a week I saw him 
looking after some of his cattle, with a short pipe in 
his mouth, although he had not then had his breakfast. 
During the heat of the day, if no particular work 
presents itself, you remain in your hut to talk or read, 
sn.oke and drink tea ; but if you are busy, either 
draughting, branding, or seeking cattle, you pay little 
attention to the broiling sun. There is plenty of ex- 
citement attending many of the common occupations 
of cattle farming, such as hunting and sorting oat the 
cattle on the runs, branding and draughting them in 
the yards, yoking and breaking in the young steers for 
draught, all which have to be done among most likely 
a good proportion of wild and savage looking cattle. 
Some of the old stock-keepers are as cool as possible, 
even in a yard filled with a mixed lot, among which 
are many termed Russians; and have only a small 
staff waddy, or knobby stick, wherewith to protect 
themselves. You may perhaps see one huge beast 
look at the stock kefser for a few seconds, and begin 
to scrape the dirt up with his feet, evidently mean- 
ing mischief. The man shows no timidity, but watch- 
ing when the brute comes at him with his head low- 
ered, ready to throw him a sumerset in the air, he 
gently, and commonly with the greatest unconcern, 
raises his stick at the exact moment, and giving the 
brute a tap between the horns, brings it to its knees 
for a couple of minutes, from which it gets up look- 
ing very stupid, bat a wiser and a better beast for all 
that. Presence of mind is always required among cat- 
tle, which nothing but being accustomed to them and 
their habits can give. It is, however, rare to hear of 
any accident happening to the men through their fero- 
city ; indeed, they ouly want determination and cou- 
rage to put them to the right about. 

Dinner is generally on the table at two or three 
o'clock, and consists of vegetables and salads grown 
upon the farm, and meat reared and fattened upon the 
pastures surrounding. It is accompanied by tea, which 
makes its appearance at every meal ; and among the 
polite you may be asked to take a cup of tea instead of 
wine during the repast. At the tables of the rich and 
luxurious, the difference is not seen between Adelaide 
and England ; yet the difference ought to be great for 
any man who has to make his fortune and provide 
against a rainy day. 

It should always be remembered that the master's eye 
makes the horse fat; which rule applies to sheep, to 
cattle, and to everything. Always, therefore, contrive to 
look alter all the concerns about the station yourself; to 
see that the dairy utensils are scalded and clean ; that 
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the cattle are not kept too long in the yards for milking ; 
that the calves and pigs are dry and littered down ; the 
horses well looked to, and their saddles duly staffed and 
cleaned, to prevent injnry to their backs. Unfortu- 
nately, too little attention is paid to this point ; and 
almost every horse over five years old either has, or has 
had, a sore back, some being thus completely mined 
and useless at the age when they should be in their 
prime. 1 advise the emigrant to take out one or two 
good saddles, but let them be strong and well made, 
without M fancy work," and provided with straps and 
buckles wherewith to fasten on a coat or a blanket. 

All work is over about six p.m., and tea ready ; and 
if no friend or traveller is passing the night at the sta- 
tion, the evening is consumed over a paper or book, 
accompanied by smoking and tea drinking ; or, if you 
please, your horse is put in requisition to carry you to 
a friend's hut, or whithersoever pleasure attracts or 
business requires. 

It is, I confess, difficult to convey an adequate notion 
of the mode of life in the bush, so very different is it 
from life in England ; but it may not be amfcs to ob- 
serve, that nearly all people who enter upon it grow 
fond of it, and become enchanted with its freedom and 
happiness, its healthfulness and buoyancy ; and that 
few wish to exchange it for the bustling, crowded occu- 
pations and life of cities. Those also who thus become 
enamoured of a state which can hardly be called civi- 
lized, are not poor, ignorant, or vulgar men, but often 
persons of talent and education, brought up in their na- 
tive land amid luxury and abundance, with all their 
wants supplied and their cares forestalled* This class, 
at any rate, is met with every here and there, and a 
more light-hearted, happy, and independent set of gen- 
tlemanly fellows is not to be encountered. Every sta- 
tion boasts of it* hospitality to strangers, a virtue, how- 
ever, which, in Australia, is confined to no one class ; 
but, besides mere liberality, you meet with genuine 
kindness and good breeding in the depths of the forest, 
where you might expect only savagery and insult. 

A FAMILY ON THE WAT TO THE LOCATION. 

In travelling in the remote parts, it is not uncommon 
to meet a dray, or perhaps two drays, loaded with pro- 
visions, furniture, boxes, a plough, harrow, guns, axes 
and saws, bedding, cooking utensils, yokes for oxen, 
ropes, and a host of things too numerous to mention, 
and accompanied by a family of persons, young and 
old, father, mother, sons, daughters, with a greater or 
less number of labourers, some riding, others walking, 
and others again half asleep on the drays, but all look, 
ing tired, and desirous of their journey's end. These 
are new arrivals, making their way through the bush to 
a section or two of land purchased or rented, but which 
it is hoped by them will be their future happy home ; 
and, however tired and weary with travelling, ail are 
buoyed up with the prospect of making a fortune, or 
obtaining a comfortable living ; and although far from 
neighbours, of being able to enjoy the friendship and 
intercourse of their own homestead. The father and 
mother look with pride on the stout athletic sons, and 
recognise them in their altered dress as the beau ideal 
of the farmer or bushman. The daughters think of 
the nice butter and eggs they will have from their dairy 
and poultry ; and they all reckon on good crops, and 
speculate that they will astonish the natives with their 
neat house and superior culture. 

They have brought with them good seed wheat and 
potatoes ; flower seeds for a garden ; vine cuttings 
and fruit trees to plant ; and much else ; not omitting 
a few cows and pigs, of which the latter may be heard 
grunting and groaning as the dray rumbles over the 
stones, or grinds through the ruts. A few fowls are 
observed in a crate on the top of the dray ; and in a 
basket, covered from the sun by a bag or coat, there is 
a "cold collection" of meat, pies, and other articles 



of food brought from town, with a bottle or two of 
wine for the female travellers, and something stronger 
for the male part of the family. If, reader, you ever 
find yourself in one of these drays, be careful of your 
spirits, or the men in charge of the cattle will drink 
them, and say that the bottle has fallen off on the 
road. Generally speaking, indeed, your stock of 
wines or spirits will not last long, and, if you make 
any considerable stay in the bush, you will forget the 
taste of both, not being able to procure them nearer 
than twenty or thirty miles off. Public houses are 
rare after the first twenty miles out of town, and for 
this good reason men are seldom found tipsy at the 
out-stations; and perhaps, on account of the same 
constrained abstinence, they frequently take too much 
when they can get it. 

During the heat of the day, the dray stops for a 
couple of hours under a shady tree, near which there 
is water and food for the cattle, which are turned out 
to feed, and a fire is made not far off, on which a 
kettle of water is soon boiled for tea ; then the basket 
is brought out, and, all being tired and hungry, ample 
justice is done to its contents. When the heat has a 
little moderated, the cattle are again put to, and the 
journey continued till night comes on, or the convoy 
arrives at its place of destination. For description's 
sake we will suppose the arrival to be the case, and 
will now introduce the reader to the next scene of the 
drama. 

The sections commonly are of eighty acres, or there- 
abouts, and when the party arrives the land is in a state 
of nature, except that all around the allotment may be 
observed pegs or stakes of wood driven into the ground 
at certain distances. These are placed by the Govern- 
ment surveyors, and mark out the boundary of the 
allotment. Saving these, all is "natural.'' The morn* 
ing after the arrival is spent by the male part of the 
little settlement in looking about their land for a site 
for their future house, which must be conveniently 
chosen near water, and wood for fuel. Such a situation 
being found, the work at once commences of unpacking 
the drays, to get out the axes and other tools. The set- 
tlers (as they most now be considered) work like horses, 
soon blistering their hands, whilst the colonial labourers 
they have with them (and who brought down the drays) 
take it much more pleasantly, and, although resting 
and smoking now and then, get through plenty of work 
without the same wear and tear as the new comers. 
Until the hut is finished, a couple of men cut two or 
more " forks" and a long pole, and placing the forks in 
the ground and the pole upon them, the ridgepole of a 
place of shelter i* thus provided. A tarpaulin or piece 
of canvas is stretched across it, and with the ends fast- 
ened down close to the earth, forms a regular tent, such 
as the gipsies use ; this is set apart as a sleeping place 
for the females ; the men find their accommodation on 
the open section, and all they want for shelter is a 
blanket beside a good fire. At daybreak all are up and 
busy, one looking after the cattle, another falling a tree 
for some part of the dwelling. The females soon learn 
the cooking, for there is small choice of dishes; a little 
salt meat, fresh beef or mutton, is about all the new 
ccmers cun have, and plain boiling or baking suffices, 
for the labourers come home ready to devour anything 
eatable in whatever shape. The master and his sons 
having found a suitable place for the hut, a tree is soon 
felled, and the labourers split it into slabs and other 
pieces for building. The hut is up in about a week, and 
then the family have time and opportunity to look about 
them, and to fence, plough, and dig; build up dairy and 
fowl-house ; make a sty for the pigs ; and, when this is 
done, enlarge the hut, or build a new one of stone or 
brick, after which the old one serves for the men em- 
ployed as labourers ; and thenceforth every thing goes 
on regularly. We pass the same " natural" place in 
twelve months' time, and see one or two stacks of 
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wheat, a man thrashing in a good ham, a comfortable 
house, surrounded by a pretty and useful garden, stocked 
with vegetables and embellished with numerous flowers, 
the seeds of some of which have been brought from 
home, and are cherished on that account; in a word, 
where nothing but open bush was seen a year before, 
there are now the symptoms of thriving industry. 
Health and happiness beam on every face, and hardly 
any one would recognise the strong men and lads in 
their homely appropriate dresses, as the same with the 
— ^ of shabby genteel emigrants noted on the journey 



SAW UP AND SAW DOWN. 

▲ TALE. 

(Concluded from p. 374.) 

Although it does my heart good to recur to these 
teachings of my mother, yet I will not now linger upon 
this evening, when she first assembled us around the 
family altar, and dedicated us all to the Father of mer- 
cies. I remember how she named each name, and 
commended us to the restraining providence ana the 
gracious love of our Lord and Saviour. We seemed to 
feel that something new had happened to us, and that 
we were standing upon higher and more responsible 
ground than we had ever done before. And then, with 
what patience did she carry out her principles ! 

" An i" said Madison the other day, " it was sawing 
wood that made me." 

Now Madison's duty, at one time, consisted in saw- 
ing eleven sticks of wood every morning, which duty 
he thoroughly hated ; not that sawing was so very bad, 
but working was; he would rather lounge upon the 
green. It was very apt to be, in his estimation, either 
too warm, or too cold, or too pleasant to work, or too 
bad some way or other, unless, indeed, a troop of boys 
were aroused to inspirit him. The presence of Philip 
or James Giles was quite indispensable to a steady saw- 
ing, to help him or admire him, or to urge him on, 
some way or other. It happened one morning, that 
Philip was gone upon some errand, and Madison went 
forth to his morning's work alone. It was not long be- 
fore he appeared before our mother, begging her to 
come and see how well he could work ; but she could 
not leave iust then. He soon appeared again, com- 
plaining that the wood was too Knotty : she begged 
him not to be daunted by a knot. A third time he 
came, and it was too warm, " too warm by half;" a 
fourth, and his foot was lame, " dreadful lame ; he must 
give his work up that morning, he was certain." 
Upon this, he flung himself with an air of satisfaction 
into a chair. Madison was fruitful in excuses. Our 
mother quietly arose, and taking him by the hand, led 
him back to the wood-house. Pointing to the wood, 
she said, with that firmness which meant some- 
thing— 

"There is your duty, my son, do it; one stick at a 
time, and it is done ; it is only saw up and saw down, 
patiently and courageously. Now do it— conquer it — 
or you are not fit to be a man." 

Madison well knew there was no gainsaying her, and 
that it must be done : besides, " it was only saw up and 
saw down," and what was there so formidable in all 
that P He began to consider, after all, that it did not 
appear to be much, or a very difficult work ; aod is it 
not so with all we have to do ? By the bulk, our work 
may look large and formidable ; but if we patiently and 
courageously go at it, it is only the " saw up and saw 
down" which lessens, conquers, and finishes, and we 
are surprised to find what a simple business it is. Ma- 



dison took up his saw and went to work; little by little 
saw up and saw down, patiently and courageously, and 
it was done! Madison declared it was the hardest 
struggle he ever had ; the first thing he ever persevered 
in, but it was done! The pile disappeared before his 
own resoluteness. 

"Yes, it was the first time I ever felt myself worth 
anything," he says, laughing; "then I knew I was 
greater than a wood-pile." 

My mother neither praised nor paid him when the 
work was done ; she left him to the first conscious en- 
joyment of his ability to do, and it was plainly visible 
in the firm, independent step with which he entered the 
kitchen. 

But a cow, a cow would add greatly to our stock of 
comforts, and a cow my mother was anxious of pos- 
sessing. As for the boys, it formed the sum-total of 
their wishes; the consummation most devoutly to be 
wished for. It was ascertained that Mr. Giles would 
sell one of his heifers. 

"But there is no way for us to earn her," said Phil, 
for the hundredth time, aa we were talking over the 
matter one afternoon in the empty barn ; l< and earn her 
we must. Where there is a will there is a way, mother 
says." 

" Tes, I suppose so," added Madison, reluctantly ; 
"but if somebody would only give us one" — he had 
ceased sneaking of Mr. Madison Jones in that light, for 
Mr. Madison seldom came to see us. 

" But we must not depend upon people's giving us, 
or any such chance-like sort of ways, mother says. We 
must look to ourselves; that's the true way," said 
Philip. 

'* 1 suppose it is," slowly admitted poor Madison. 

Behold three boys in Mr. Giles's mowing field ; the 
smallest, a pale child, sitting under an apple-tree, with 
a little tin pail beside him, and watching, with delight, 
the movements of his two brothers, as they tossed about 
the new-mown hay, and longing to be with them. Alas ! 
his lesson was patient-waiting. They worked as the j 
sun rose higher and higher, and the last dew-drop dried ' 
on the grass. 

" I am sick of it, that's a fact," at last said the tall- 
est, as he tumbled on a new-mown swath. 

•'Up and be doing!" said his companion; <c let's 
not flinch. We must go through with what we under- 
take, mother says," as he put his last rake-full on 
the cock. 

" But I don't want to. I would rather never have a 
cow, than to work for it," he declared, lazily 8 winging 
his feet much higher than his head. 

" But anything that is worth having is worth work:* 
ing for," answered Philip; and you know what good 
things a cow will bring us." 

"Well, I don't care. Come, let's eat our lunch," 
as he approached the tin pail, under the apple tree. 
"Come, Phil, come!" 

" No, not until I have done more ; it is not eleven 
yet, not until the sun gets over the upper branch of that 
elm," said Phil, as he kept steadily on with his work. 
Meanwhile, Madison peered into the pail, and, not only 
devoured his own part, but made ample encroachments 
upon his brother's. He then laid himself down upcn 
the grass. 

" Come, Madison, come! Don't give up the first 
day ; persevere, boy," cried Philip, courageously ; but 
no, it was too hot to work; he could not work such hot 
days for all the cows in the world ; he was too tired to 
work ; and presently he fell asleep. 

Alas ! that this should be a specimen for the rest of 
the week. On Saturday night, Mr. Giles paid off his 
workmen. Two men were sitting in the barn, talking 
ever the week's work; two men were leaning, in their 
shirt sleeves, over the fence, discussing the merits of 
Mr. Giles's cabbages ; Philip, Madison, and myself— 
for my brothers were always anxious and willing to help 



me along with them — with James Giles, were standing 
among the cows, patting one, palling the ears of an* 
other, and admiring them all, especially the heifer, 
which we wanted to nuy. Meanwhile, Mr. Giles came 
out without his wallet, settled with the men, and laid 
out their plans for the next week. 

"Where are the boys?" he asked, not seeing as. 
Philip and Madison issued forth from behind the cows, 
somewhat hesitatingly, into the presence of their mas- 
ter. He was a tall, dark, stern- looking man, and not 
of gentle speech. The boys all about were afraid of 
him, especially of invading his peach and apple or- 
chard, for he was always sure to find them out. Mr. 
Giles had wonderful ubiquity about his premises, and 
those who did well for him, he was sure to befriend. He 
eyed the boys keenly. ** Do you mean to go through 
the world as you have worked for me ? " he asked, 
abruptly, nodding to Madison. Madison looked down 
abashed; "and yon," he continued, "you, Philip, I 
know your name, for I buried a little one by that name" 
— upon which the strong man's voice grew tremulous — ' 
" if you go through the world as you have worked for 
me, you will be a man, a rich man, and an influential 
man, and a good man, I hope ; and that is because 
you are willing to work for it." I looked out from 
behind a cow to hear their conversation. " And de- 
pend upon it, boys, as is the boy, so is the man" con- 
tinued Mr. Giles ; " what you are a boy, you will be a 
man, Philip. I will give you two shillings a day, and 
your brother shall have just what he has earned, 
namely, fourpence a day ; " upon which he began to 
make the change. — There was a solemn pause, broken 
at last by low sobs. Madison was crying through 
sheer mortification. I remember I wanted to come to 
the rescue ; and, getting up to poor Madison's side, 1 
looked stoutly up into Mr. Giles's face and said, palling 
Madison's sleeve, — 

" He can saw wood, sir, he can saw I " 

How I got the courage, I am at a loss to imagine. 

"Can he?" said Mr. Giles, pleasantly taming from 
the money in his hand, " I am very glad to hear that 
he is good for something." As he gave the wages 
into their hands, he said in a marked manner to Philip, 
" I shall be glad of your work next week, Philip ; " 
upon which he went back into the house, leaving as 
standing, and for a time, speechless. Philip and I 
looked at each other. 

" I won't have it ! I won't have any of his money ! " 



at length said Madison, flinging his quarter upon the 
ground. Philip quietly picked it up, 



Mother 



and we walked 
waiting for 



home. Nothing was said, 
us with our frugal meal. 

*' And now I suppose you come with your first Sa- 
turday night's earnings," she said, smiling at us through 
the open window. Philip soberly laid in her lap, when 
we entered, the money, his own and Madison's. She 
looked at it and asked how it happened. 

" It is too bad ! I'll never work again ! " said Ma- 
dison, after we had given her all the explanation we 
could, his kerchief still in communication with his eyes. 

u Aod, mother, I told Mr. Giles he could saw," said 
I, as if an important extenuation had been added. 
There was no mistaking oar mother's look, though she 
said nothing. She was grieved and anxious ; neither 
pity, or condolence, or blame, came from her lips. 

On the next evening, Sabbath evening, as we all sate 
on a rude bench, Philip's handy- work, at the back side 
of the bouse, with the western sky for our picture, my 
mother recurred to the subject. M adison had been par- 
ticularly meek and obliging all day, and his mind now 
calm, was open to reason and instruction. 

" My son," said she, taking his hand, and looking 
into his face, " do you not know that your industrious 
habits must be your main dependence in this world ; that 
any character which is worth having must be earned 
by effort f Do you not know that it is only by patient 



courageous working, that any good is gotten ? " She 
paused. ** Madison, what you undertake, you must go 
through with manfully. Will you lag and dally by 
the way, a burden to yourself and to your friends ? " 

*' I can saw," murmured he, looking pitifully down, 
" I like to saw." 

*' And do you know why ? " she asked earnestly ; " it 
hi because you have mastered the saw ; you have ac- 
tually conquered a wood -pile ; and so conquer all diffi- 
culties, work at them until they disappear before you, 
then you will feel manly ; then you will know how great 
is your power to do; then you will love to do." 

44 1 can't rake ; " I don't like to," muttered Madison. 

" Can't ! " said she, with spirit ; '* will my son be 
conquered by a rake ? What the saw could not do 
shall the rake do?" 

" No, mother," he answered, with a decision un- 
common to him, as he caught her spirit; then he 
added, looking down, '* but I don't want to rake with 
Mr. Giles's rake." 

** Then we shall never get our heifer, for nobody will 
have Madison, now Mr. Giles turns him away," said 
Philip dolorously, as bis heifer prospects seemed dark- 
ened, 

"Not have the heifer! " echoed I, ready to cry; 
there was a long pause. Madison looked as if he (ell 
good for nothing, as if he would give all the world to 
get out of this responsible corner. Heifer or no heifer 
was the question, and it seemed to depend upon him, 
still more upon hi* work. He looked around for relief, 
but in the faces of neither mother nor brother did relief 
appear. His mother had not the money to advance, 
and Philip was doing all he could. 

" Make up your mind to go back and ask Mr. Giles 
to let you try again," said our mother; "and then, 
Madison, take hold, with a stout heart, of what is be. 
fore you, and do it; do it and never flinch ;" and then 
she told us how everything truly valuable wsflji to be 
earned by struggling and effort, the long striving which 
alone could open heaven to us. 

In the morning. Madison appeared with a sorry air, 
He was undecided, and therefore unhappy. How many 
inefficient boys of older growth can sympathize with* 
him ! Coveting the fruit of industry, yet incapable and 
unwilling to put shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand 
in the great battle of life. 

At an early hour he went to his saw. Little by little, 
one stick at a time, he finished the wood necessary for 
the day. <' 1 have done this," said he to himself; u I 
have done it — it is only saw up and saw down ; what 
we want is to come to the point, and then act, mother 
says." He stopped and surveyed his position; the 
heifer, Philip, his mother, and last, though not least, 
his reputation. " I most," he declared, stamping bis 
foot firmly on a stick. * 4 I must make up my mind, 
mother says, and then do it." Upon this he turned 
and walked into the house. 

'< Mother, I will go to Mr. Giles's," he said, enter- 
ing the kitchen, and planting himself before her at his 
full height, the stoop in bis back actually disappearing. 
She looked at him, and her countenance expressed all 
he conld wish. I do not know what passed between him 
and Mr. Giles, but Madison came home that evening 
in the highest spirits. — " Mother," he exclaimed, " I 
should like to be a fanner. I like farming first-rate." 
It was easy enough to see that his hands, went with his 
will, and that they both went right. He felt the genuine 
joy of conquering himself, and achieving a work. 
Madison has since said, that when well-nigh giving up, 
or when he began to lag by the way, he cried aloud to 
his flagging energies, "Doit! doit! A stout heart, 
mother says. If I can saw, I can rake; and after all, 
it is only saw up and saw down. I must help myself 
or nobody will," and away flew his rake over the hay. 

It was the third year of our residence in the one-story 
house, on a pleasant September afternoon, that Bossy 



entered the yard.— Philip behind her, Madison by her 
side, now and then patting her affectionately ; mother 
and I were at the barn-door awaiting her arrival. 

" It is ours, oar cow!" I exclaimed in ecstacy. 

" Is she not a beauty, mother?" exclaimed Madi- 
son* driving her so as to display her broadside to the 
best advantage. " One of the best ^eifers that ever 
Mr. Giles had, he says. Oh, mother, where's the new 
pail? I learned all about milking over at Mr. Giles's. 
See her bag ; is it not a beauty, mother f " 

As Philip threw back his hat, showing his sun-burnt 
features, lighted up with interest, he looked the im- 
personation of bright, elastic, healthy boyhood. 

Need I say that never was milk sweeter, nicer, richer, 
whiter, than was that ? Need I say, that never cow ex- 
isted like Bossy, never one so fat, *o amiable, so ex- 
cellent f Never was cow like that cow, and why? Be- 
cause we had earned her. She was the product of toil, 
resolote, unflinching toil. In her my brothers tasted 
the sweets of achievement, as well as sweet milk. 
From that time Madison never grumbled. A change 
had been gradually wrought iu his character. He 
understood what a power he possessed of doing, and 
he flung off his lounging, indolent, complaining habits. 
Ah, our mother understood a great secret, the import- 
ance of giving boys something to do, and making them 
work it out resolutely to the end ; the activities of 
boyhood need to be disciplined and directed. Boys 
weary of continual play, yearn for something to ac- 
complish. Give it to them, and then compel steady, 
persevering effort, until it be finished. In the end 
they are better boys and happier boys for it. It is the 
only right preparatory training to fit them for success 
in business, and for steady well-directed effort in ma- 
ture life. And this is one reason why the country 
possesses advantages over the city in the training of 
boys. In the country there is something for them to 
do, and space to do it in. In teaching children to be- 
come useful, parents need much forbearance and great 
resolution. Their awkward, bungling, or reluctant 
attempts are discouraging and vexatious, and a father 
will often angrily send off his boy and do the thing 
himself, in far less time and far better style, rather than 
take the trouble to teach and to encourage his son to 
execute it It was not so with our mother. Tn the gar- 
den, the barn, and the wood-house, Iter looks and 
words of encouragement every where presided. She 
gradually accustomed us to active duty, assigning to 
each of us some work to do, and following us up until 
it was done, and well done. She inspired us with 
energy and cheerfulness, and made us relish the work, 
and bade us witness the good results flowing from in- 
dustrious habits. Ah, it is our mother who has made 
as what we are. And now we have just returned from 
this dear home of our boyhood, no longer the dingy, 
yellow, one-story house, but a commodious dwelling of 
two stories, with ample portico in front, and the cool 
shadows of honeysuckle and acacia inviting you to lin- 
ger there. It belongs to Philip, the indefatigable fruit 
grower. Look into his nursery and gardens ; they are 
young yet. but is it not enough to delight one's eves, 
to say nothing of the taste f They are the work of his 
own hands. Hi* vicinity to the city affords him an 
extensive market, and he has already exceeded our 
most sanguine expectation. Look at his house, and 
the young shrubbery growing so luxuriously in every 
direction. There is a little bedroom in that house, 
which is a more interesting object still. It commands 
a beautiful view of the garden and of the western sky, 
and of a distant pasture, where Bossy's descendants 
are quietly grazing, and there, at the window, sits our 
mother, our beloved mother, in her rocking chair. 
She is old and infirm now ; but though her eyes are 
dim, her heart waxes not old. Tt is full of love and 
gratitude, and she blesses God for her boys. " Such 
sons I 1 ' she says. And, who, under God, has made us 



what we are? Oh, mother! mother ! Philip still seeks 
her direction and advice about every thing concerning 
him ; and his Mary regards her with reverential love ; 
while in little Jane, Jenny we pet her— she seem* to 
perpetuate her youth. Her last days seem her best days. 
How do Madison and I rejoice to leave the dry dusty 
city, for a Sabbath at Philip's.— The Sabbath is truly 
a Sabbath there, so peace-speaking, and full of lore. 

Madison holds an important post in the extensive 
firm of Giles and Co. rie is a younger brother of old 
Giles the farmer, Madison's first master, who now 
gives him as warm a welcome as any in the village. 
" Do you remember the morning that you came back 
to work ? But thank your mother for that/' said the 
old gentleman, chuckling and shaking Madison's hand 
with a right heavy shake. Yes, Madison earned the 
character which Mr. Giles gave of him to his city bro- 
ther. Behold what it has gained for him ! 

It is Monday morning, and we have just returned to 
town. I never enter the city and my office, after leav- 
ing Philip's, without feeling myself a better man ; a 
more tranquil, sober, home-loving, God-fearing man ; 
and, shall I add it, a greater shrinking from the toils 
and perplexities of city life. But •' never flinch" 
sounds in my ear — " take hold with a stout heart, my 
son, of whatever lies before you;" and the well-re- 
membered accents of my mother's voice, prompt me 
to duty. 

But sad news awaits me. Cousin Madison Jones is 
dead. He died poor, and a broken-hearted desolate 
old man. His sons have ruined him. Ungoverned, idle, 
and dissolute, they have brought his grey hairs in sor- 
row to the grave. The last time I saw him, it was my 
happiness to befriend him. " Thank ye! thank ye !»* 
he exclaimed, kindly and gratefully. 1 could not real- 
ize it as the proud, rich man, who was the teror of 
_ my boyhood. M You are a dear boy, a dear boy ! 1 
see your mother had the right of it— Jane was right ; 
she taught you not to be afraid of work. That big yard 
and barn wasn't for nothing— if I could live my life 
over again !*' upon which he drew a deep sigh, and 
arose to go. 

Poor cousin Madison ! Ah, yes ! I would say to all 
cousin Madisons, that we were all early indoctrinated, 
patiently, courageously, "to saw up and saw down ;** 
that was the secret of my mother's management, and 
in overcoming the thousand obstacles to advancement 
and success, which young persons without property, 
or influential friends, must necessarily meet with in 
the great world of business ; and if necessary for the 
business of the outward, how much more for the in- 
ward life, is this patient, courageous, pains-taking 
course ? Does it not constitute that striving which the 
Saviour speaks of, by which we can alone secure 
peace and purity, God's blessing, and Heaven, at last? 

So ends the brief record of my friend's life. 



A PORTRAIT. 

COLOMBL THOMPSOH IN PI LACK YARD, WESTMIIfSTKR. 

Bv Ebbnbzer Elliott. 

Who is that small Napoleon-featured Pleader! 
The sage, whose metaphors, are demonstrations ; 
The bard, whose music yet shall teach all nations, 
That ignorance is want, war, waste, and treason. 
Clear-voiced as evening's throstle, o'er the booming 
Of conscious forests heard when storms are coming, 
Thompson, the Haydn and Moliere of reason, 
Stills these vext thousands, like a people's leader. 
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THE NEW LORD BURLEIGH. 
By Siltbrpbn. 

After a low knock which remained unanswered, she 
entered the bedchamber, for it was ten o'clock, and the 
gentleman had risen. Ye§, to fill anew the marble ewer, 
fold the rich silk curtains, spread the laced pillows of 
the bed, and with poor coarse, hireling hand, minister, 
again and again, to the luxury and corafovt of the un- 
seen and the unregarding. A* she looked round the 
room with natural curiosity, for the gentleman had 
.only arrived at this " J amble's " fashionable west- end 
hotel the night before, there was, instead of the ordi 
nary display of gorgeous waistcoats, many coats, 
~ipes, sticks, gloves, nothing more than a very old 
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leather portmanteau, still strapped up and locked, and 
a foreign cap and Turkish pipe on a chair near it. 
The little housemaid stood surprised by these signs of 

Soverty ; for poverty was a thing against which Mrs. 
amble herself, and Millicent her niece, and Gless the 
head waiter, and Miss Dust the upper housemaid, all 
severally and in combination waged war : therefore, to 
suppose that it could by any chance oross with its cold 
foot the aristocratic steps of " J amble's," was about 
as much a probability as to expect an elephant tucked 
up asleep in its richest silken-curtained bed. As it 
was but a glance from the poor portmanteau to the 
cap, and the pipe, on to the toilet, on which swung the 
rich mirror, with its waxen lights, she saw with new 
surprise a vase of purest marble standing there, fashi- 
oned in the shave of a rustic pitcher, held up by a trip- 
ping Naiad of trie fountain. Bnt it was not the lucent 
marble, or the goddess, or the pitcher, or the ivy leaves, 
or the drooping vine, or the Bacchanals sculptured 
thereon, for the untaught heart knew nothing ot these 
things, but that some hand, whether poor or rich, 
whether young or old, had not scornfully trodden down 
a flower she had dropped the over-night, when perform- 
ing some little offices about the room, but had care- 
fully placed it with water in this beautiful fountain. 
It was nothing more than a simple bit of gilliflower, 
which most would have trodden down unregurdingly. 
Whose foot was thus gentle ? whose hand was thus 
graceful ? whose heart thus loved the beautiful ? What 
country did this garlanded pitcher come from ? what 
story did it involve ? was he stern, or old, or young ? 
Who was he P What was he t As in this way she 
thought busily, Meg, the little housemaid, tripped 
quickly and lightly about her duties, and never did poor 
coarse hand, yet withal woman's, spread more carefully 
pillow and curtain, and cloth ; for the flower, not trod- 
den scornfully down, linked something new of interest 
and duty to the daily round of indifference and hireling 
service. As she came back to and fro to where the vase 
stood, she saw a pair of strong leather gloves lying be- 
side it ; and as was very natural, she took them up, and 
saw that one was rent. Out from her pocket was 
quickly brought the little huswife, and a tnimble and 
black thread, and turning her back to the door, lest Miss 
Dost, on her governing perambulations, should peep, 
and discover, and cannonade, busily needle and thread 
went to mend the rent ; it was but small duty for the 

grace of the untrodden flower. Thus standing, with 
er ear quite alive to Miss Dust's progressions, a stifled 
sound from the adjoining room was followed by another 
and another, till these deepened into a man's low cry of 
pain. Her first impulse was to open the separating door, 
and she had made a step towards it, when the recollec- 
tion of Miss Dust's suspicions and tale- bearing pro- 
pensities, and the lively clamour that would arise in 
Mrs. Jamble's parlour, were such a circumstance 
known, stayed her hand, and after a minute's hesitation , 
she passed from the bedroom on to the corridor, to call 



a waiter. Miss D ust was safe in her little soap, candle, 
duster, brush, and linen-bedecked room, in the full 
depths and logic of a towel argument, with one of the 
six housemaids ; and looking down over the balustrades, 
she saw Shark the waiter, who attended to the " south- 
ern suite," leaning napkin in hand over the bar win- 
dow. She called, but as the one portmanteau had 
already been a matter of deep consultation between 
himself and the hall porter, he merely made answer 
with a cool " presently," and went on with his gossip. 
Going back quickly to the bedchamber, the same low 
cry of pain met her ear, and without thinking further 
ot Miss Dust or Mrs. Jamble, she opened the door, 
looked, and without stopping, went in. It was the 
richly-furnished ante-chamber of a drawing-room, 
partly darkened by the sun-blinds outside ; for it was 
summer time, and the height of the London season. 
On a table placed near one of the windows, an untested 
breakfast was yet spread, for the tea, though poured 
out, had grown cold in the cup, and neither knife nor 
fork had touched the rich dishes ; but some of these 
had been pushed aside to make standing room for two or 
three fragments of marvellous Greek sculpture, and 
beside the teacup lay a very old volume of Greek poetry. 
But the little housemaid might have been blind for what 
she saw of these— the whole spectacle within the room 
was the gentleman lying insensible upon the low couch, 
beside the table. Trembling and hesitating, she lightly 
touched his cold, rigid hands; then bolder grown, as 
fear was absorbed by sympathy, she gently raised his 
dark-hued face upon the pillow, and stepped back to the 
toilet for a glass of water. With this she lightly laved 
his lips and hands, thinking that if he were suddenly to 
recover and look up, he might take this small act of 
mercy to be large in self-interest, or otherwise evil from 
one so poor and rude. Yet it was pure and womanly. — 
As she stood thus, her fear increasing as she looked 
down upon this man's stern and haughty face, the door 
opened, and Mr. Shark slipped in. His first care, after 
shaking his head, and glancing at the girl, was to make 
a pirouette round the breakfast table, and after duly 
peeping info the cream-ewer and sugar-basin, and 
counting the silver forks, he gave a yawn, put his hands 
behind him, and stepped up to the couch. 

" Bad in the night, I b'lieve ; bad agin now," mused 
Mr. Shark coolly, as if some very important idea had 
just come to mind ; " but with one portmanteau, too ; 
that'll never do. Jamble's ain't easily done ; and so, 
my dear, you'll put on your best bonnet, and take a 
walk, next Sunday—that you will." 

" I 'ni sure," replied the little housemaid, trembling 
still more, •' I only came in, because I supposed the 
gentleman was ill, and then only " 

" You will walk— it's quite settled, that, my dear," 
winked Shark, significantly, " or Dust and Jamble 'U 
be a putting their precious heads together about you 
doing such a thing as stepping intothe gentleman's room, 
eh, won't they ? ' and so saying, and making a very 
strange hieroglyphic with his nose and fingers, possibly 
implying some further private opinion respecting the 
solitary " portmanteau,'* he slipped again from the 
room, and soon returned, not foremost, but in the wake 
of a large, fat, pompous man, and a tall, shrivelled, 
long-necked woman, whilst rearward of himself were 
three or four junior waiters, and a crowd of wondering 
housemaids, most of whom were armed with some 
insignia of office, such as a duster or a brush. 

" One portmanteau and two or three small boxes 
only," J think you said," coughed Gloss, significantly, 
touching the lifeless hands of the sick gentleman with 
his flabby fingers, " and came at seven last night, in 
nothing better than a hired cabriolet ?" 

" Yes, sir, and had a bottle of soda water, sir, and 
went to bed directly, sir." 

"He--m!" coughed Gloss, still more doubtfully. 
"Of course " 
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u I'm sure," interrupted Miss Dost, drawing up her 
figure, as if she were shouldering a musket, " illnesses 
as is doubtful paying doesn't do for J amble's, and to 
add 'em gratis to the superintending of linen and 
candlesticks '11 never do, tor a hotel isn't to be got 
through as if it was a private boose, where works is 
rag'lar, and times and seasons the same, so " 

u I think, ma'am," spoke little Meg, who, true to her 
womanly nature, still stood behind the couch with the 
glass of water, " that the gentleman is exceedingly ill, 
and ought to have a doctor." 

Miss Dust looked at little Meg. and Mr. Gloss looked, 
mob-capped housemaids looked, and Shark winked 
at the preposterous suggestion of supposed unpaid 
charity. 

" The imperence of lower housemaids," gasped Dust, 
" shows that wickitniss is a thing as grows as fast as 
gooseberries ; and suggesting a doctor, instead of being 
a cleaning and making No. 14, is ' 

u A doctor," reasoned Gloss, drowning with his 
deeper bass Dust's shrill treble, " involves responsi- 
bility ; and a doctor might safely be called in to a 
carriage and an imperial, but to a hack cab and one 
portmanteau it's doubtful." 

" Let him have a cab, and be drove somewhere," 
commanded Miss Dust, u so it's not having sicknesses 
as is unpaid for at J amble's; and sheets and laced 
pillow slips, No. 37, Jamble's, 1842, equally » 

"But if I might respectfully suggest,^ said a little 
stout waiter, rising on his tiptoes, so as just to get a 
glance of the gentleman over Miss Dust's shoulder, 
" portmantoes and boxes isn't always " 

" Full," interrupted one of Miss Dust's favourite 
satellites, " as in a sit-ti-a-tion where I took and left 
upper works, five big boxes, as were particularly heavy, 
turned out nothing but stones, so that the " 

" Of a banking-book," continued the fat waiter, re- 
spectfully, u and as for the sick gentleman, he may have 
been on foreign travel." 

" He — m," coughed Gloss, a little ashamed that this 
sagacious idea should have been lost sight of by him- 
self, during the carrying out of the suspicion respecting 
the portmanteau, " probably. In that case, why " 

" There !" exclaimed Miss Dust, stopping her official 
colleague full short, "don't let an impersition be a 
coming over you ; it wouldn't sin-ni-fy, Mr. Gloss, as 
the young womens here knows, if you could take and 
leave upper works yourself, but when it's the sheets 
and laced pillow-slips, as well as " 

" Hush, hush !" spoke Gloss, with an imperious wave 
of his hand, for the idea of foreign travel now fully 
occupied his mind, and during this last Dust-interrup. 
tion ne had looked round upon the breakfast-table, and 
noticed the fragments of sculpture standing thereon, 
" them spinx-ses and arms there, look somethink like it, 
so it may be such a thing as a well-paying gentleman 
travelling. Jist, therefore, be sprinkling his face dare- 
fully, whilst I step to Mrs. Jamble." 

Intent upon this praiseworthy and cautious resolve, 
Mr. Gloss stepped from the room, leaving little Meg to 
renew her foregone act of mercy ; but Miss Dust, now 
rather shaken in her opinion of " impersition," under- 
took the Samaritanal office herself, with such enthu- 
siasm, as in a few minutes to exhaust the whole contents 
of the water-bottle upon the nice of the sick man, and 
to have dismissed Meg to the official duties of No. 14, 
with an intimation that she should speak to her in 
private. 

Mrs. Jamble's sitting-room, though somewhat dark, 
and placed at the rear of the house, was excessively 
snug and well furnished. It was indeed over-furnished, 
being clearly the receptacle for any supernumerary sofa 
or table, from more exalted regions. It had two side- 
boards, two sofas, a taper-legged piano-forte, a large 
desk with innumerable small drawers, and round its top 
little brass hooks with prodigious bunches of keys hang- 



ing thereon ; all duly labelled and ticketed, and convey- 
ing notions of remote cellars brimful of excellent wine ; 
chests where plate was hoarded up ; deep closets crowded 
with all sorts of luxurious dainties ; and aa a climax, of 
a well- filled cash -box, over and above assets and Three 
per-Cents. Mrs. Jamble was seated at this desk, already 
dressed for the day, in a matronly cap and rich satin 
gown, occupied in tranferring into a large green-backed 
ledger before her the blotted hieroglyphics of divers 
little books lying at her left hand, and Millicent, her 
niece, a young lady dressed in very airy muslin, was 
seated near, knitting a purse, and occasionally assisting 
Mrs. Jamble to decipher the aforesaid hieroglyphics. 
Miss Millicent gave a little affected cough, and sim- 
pered, u Pray, come in," when Gloss knocked and en- 
tered ; for Mr.Wiggs, the wine-merchant, was expected 
on business, and this circumstance might account for 
the taper-legged piano-forte being already open, and 
' ; Tell me my heart" conspicuously set forth, Mr. Wiggs 
being musical, and a supposed admirer. 

The head waiter, after some circumlocution, got out 
his doubts about the sick gentleman, the responsibility 
of a doctor, the hired cab, and the solitary portman- 
teau. In spite a very tolerable heart beneath the 
black satin gown, Mrs. Jamble, imbued with due cau- 
tion, was rather inclining towards the Dust- opinion, 
when Miss Millicent, totally irreverent to Mr. Wiggs, 
exclaimed, 

" I 'm sure, aunt, if it's the one I accidentally saw 
from Dust's room last night, with a beautiful, dark, 
intellectual, yet, alas ! melancholy face, I 'm sure he 's 
a gentleman. Perhaps a foreign prince in disguise." 

" Well, miss and ma'am, " spoke Gloss with a dignity 
that implied that this idea was originally bis own," 
|j though I ain't got up quite so far as a prince, this is 
jist my opinion ; and as, of course, if he 's bad, we must 
natarally try to find his friends, and I felt he 'd got a 
pocket-book, as I was untying his neckcloth, why — 
why — why — we 'd better open it, and this, ma'am, in 
your presence." 

After some little hesitation, for there was good, as I 
have said, in the worldly heart of Mrs. Jamble, she con- 
sented to visit the sick gentleman's room, and accord- 
ingly, after adjusting her gold eye-glass and chain, and 
unfolding a very white and fine cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, she proceeded leisurely up the grand staircase, 
followed by her niece, the head-waiter, and even by Mr. 
Wiggs, who had just arrived. 

The sick gentleman still lay insensible upon the 
couch, the group yet standing round him, with the ex- 
ception of Tittle Meg, who had been summarily dis- 
missed to the duties of No. 14 ; the only alteration 
being in Miss Dust, who, on this approach of Mrs. Jam- 
ble, had now assumed a neutral aspect of face, as well 
as position near the couch, so as to be ready at a 
moment's notice to express either charitable commise- 
ration or her full idea of " impersition." 

After a cough, and a look at his mistress and the 
wine- merchant, Mr. Gloss drew forth the gentleman's 
pocket-book. It was a large Russia leather one, bound 
f>y a strap, nothing in it to rivet every eye as it did ; 
but on its opening depended whether there should be 
laced or plain pillow-slips, or none at all ; whether 
the far-down cellar should produce its richest wines ; 
whether Mr. Gloss should be profoundly respectful ; 
whether Mr. Shark civil; whether Mr. Wiggs should 
give a favourable opinion ; whether Millicent should 
still entertain the same sentimental idea of beauty ; 
whether there should be a physician grave and 
learned; and, lastly, whether in extremity should 
minister the poor coarse hireb'ng, yet withal tenderest- 
fashioned hand of Nature's woman, and bring in action 
once, and once again, the true and touching story of 
Lord Burleigh. 

In a moment all was solved ; out dropped upon the 
lifeless hands a roll of bank notes, and in an inner 
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pocket lay, with a cheque for a large amount upon a 
London bank, a diamond ring of immense value, just 
thrust carelessly in as if its price were of no account. 
There were no cards, no address, no private papers, 
except what were written in some foreign language, 
and no other name, than the one the gentleman had 
given the over night of Verdun, plainly written '• John 
Verdun,'* on one of the leaves. But the banknotes 
were quite tangibility and name enough ; for here lay 
princely resources, were the sickness to be lengthened 
out to days, days into weeks, and weeks into the mo- 
notony of months. 

^ Like the changes of a magic lantern from dark to 
light, every hue was now upon the rosy side of charity 
and love ; the only one left upon the dark side was Mr. 
Wiggs, in the opinion of Miss Millicent. The one that 
commenced directly the new overture of charity, was 
Miss Dust, the rest having sense enough to feel that a 
pause and line of gradation were necessary. There- 
fore, whilst Mrs. Jamble and Mr. Wigm talked aside 
as to the several merits of learned physicians in Saville- 
row, Hanover-square, Old and New Burlington-streets, 
Mr. Gloss listening respectfully, so as himself to act in 
a moment on their decision* Miss Dust was deep into 
the matter of the very finest sheets, such as were only 
now and then used for the service of a marquis or a 
duke, the very shadiest night-lamp (I verily believe too 
in her charitable enthusiasm there was incidental 
mention of a warming pan, though it was the very 
height of June) with divers other minuter matters, 
concluded with a pretty copious summary of her own 
tender and " blissid-babelike feeling" and how " doocy 
in sicknesses was as every one knew, a part in her 
nature." Acting promptly upon these charitable in- 
tents, she proceeded forthwith to the bedchamber to 
undo all which little Meg had so lately done; and 
exercise the gentle spirit that hung around the sprig of 
wallflower. Added to this her staff of maids were dis- 
persed hither and thither upon immediate service for the 
sick gentleman ; a peremptory message sent down to 
the kitchen respecting the probability of needed gruel, 
whilst in person this Samaritanal Dust kept coming 
back every five minutes to the drawing-room on tiptoe, 
to look over the couch, to sigh, and put her ear down 
tenderly as if she were listening to the breathings of a 
babe. 

The physician decided upon soon arrived, and was 
received by Mrs. Jamble, the room being now cleared 
of all but herself, Mr. Wiggs, and Gloss, who had 
hastened back from his important mission with astonish- 
ing celerity, considering the usual pomp and slowness 
of his movements. The very first words the physician 
uttered when he had taken the rigid hand of the sick 
gentleman into his own, were expressive of regret that 
he had not been sent for earlier, as the syncope was of 
a most dangerous character. This opinion becoming 
more confirmed, another physician was sent for, the 
attendance of a neighbouring surgeon required, and in 
a few minutes the unknown gentleman, whose life or 
death had, to a certain extent hung upon the condition 
of his pocket-book, was surrounded with all needful care 
and skill. After expressing much sympathy, and pro- 
rawing that every attention should begiven, Mrs. Jamble 
retired to her parlour, to find Mr. Wiggs much discom- 
fited and going over his own u List of Prices" by way 
of amusement, and Miss Millicent in a meditative hu- 
mour, as she was just then in the full concoction of a 
pretty little romance of marriage, in which she figured 
as the heroine, and the sick gentleman as the hero. 

Far nearer death than any episode of life, however 
fraught with human interest, was the unknown gentle- 
man. He lay still insensible, though bled, though rest- 
ing on the extraordinary laced pillows, though watched 
over by the noble and disinterested physician first called 
in ; and still was lying whilst the glorious Summer's 
day waned on; whilst evening deepened into night; 



whilst to this night seemed faster to roll on the un- 
known and mighty ocean of eternity. By this time 
one of the "Gamp" sisterhood had been duly inducted 
into office, Miss Dust's earnest entreaty to fully under- 
take its duties, having been negatived by Mrs. Jamble. 
Bat as she reasoned " that superintendency after other 
works was a Christian's dooty." she, about 12 p. m., 
entered the sick chamber, duly robed in deep frilled 
nightcap and " sitting up gown" and armed with a 
large prayer-book and rush-light, having first spent an 
hour, as was her custom in Miss Millicent's bed-room. 
The great subject of confabulation had been of course 
on this particular night the sick gentleman, his pocket- 
book, and the doings of the small housemaid whom Miss. 
Dust denounced as "bold and artful, and much too 
awkward for a sick chamber," whereas, the simple 
reason was, her determination that there should be no 
extraneous participation in the rich gifts that might 
flow forth from the marvellous contents of the sick 
gentleman's pooket-book. 

But quite unconscious of the mercenary hopes and 
fears that were active round his pillow ; of the relieved 
guard of the " Gamp" sisterhood, morning and night ; 
of Miss Dust's bobbing! in and out, sweet and tender 
expressions, and small ministry of various kinds, lay 
the sick gentleman for many days. Not wholly neg- 
lected, either by Mrs. Jamble, who every day at 
noon, and in her riohest black satin, made personal 
inquiries, she having by this time, from certain small 
circumstances, invested the unknown gentleman with 
a mighty heirship, which investiture, duly related 
and commented on to her neice, went far to enrich 
the Millicent romance, and the Dust enthusiasm. In 
fact, this alteration in ordinary Dust-tactics soon 
completely took the domestio household by surprise, 
of a very [pleasurable kind, most assuredly, for the 
peeping*, the plottings, the war of words, the tattlings 
were reduced to a minimum; and never before had 
the six lean housemaids found Jamble's such a para- 
dise. From the morning of the rare upraised foun- 
tain, and the untrodden flower, number fourteen and 
thereabouts had been the allotted land of the small 
housemaid, who, besides any entry into the sick 
gentleman's chamber, was forbidden, by the sternness 
of Dust-morality, to make even inquiry of any sort or 
description. 

But truth and Nature, small housemaid, are divine 
qualities, never to be wholly submerged in the ocean of 
Dust-tactics and cunning; therefore the hoars waned 
on for thee and thy pure life's comedy of tenderness 
and truth I 

The gentleman had now been under Dust and Gamp- 
sister ministry some ten days, when one morning, about 
2 o'clock a. m., Miss Dust was aroused from a deep 
snooze behind the curtain, by the nurse, much to her 
mortification and displeasure, for she had instilled into 
the household, that such was the intense wide-awake 
state of her sympathies and feelings, that she never 
winked an eye, much more dropped off into uncharitable 
slumber. 

41 Well, my dear," said the old woman, with some- 
what of a satirical grin, for she neither liked her, nor 
her sharp system of governance, " I'm glad to see you 
a dropping off a bit at last ; for even them has had 
riglar edication of sitting- up, can't help it sometimes. — 
But it's come at last, my dear. He's got the fever, and 
a precious catching one it '11 be; but on course you 
don't mind it my dear, as turns the pillow with sich 
kristin patience ?'* 

Yet though Miss Dust made some answer in keeping 
with the vigorous nature of her foregone charity, the 
additional pallor that spread itself beneath the deep 
frilled nightcap, showed that her harpy greed had never 
once taken into account, burning, wasting, death-giving 
fever. Heretofore, she had zealously led in all the 
Samaratinal duties of the sick chamber, but at the 
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word " fever," it might be observed that she by degrees 
removed to a remote part of the room, and there re- 
mained till she withdrew at an unusually early hour. 
That such a low thing as fever should have curtained 
itself within the aristocratic "J amble' 8," filled the 
good landlady with the greatest consternation. All the 
servants were called together, and enjoined to silence ; 
for the merest whisper that such an enemy was in the 
house would at once have put to flight its overflowing 
company. Mrs. J amble was at the same time in- 
formed that Miss Dust was much indisposed, and that 
the full conclave of housemaids had one and all agreed, 
with the exception of the smallest and the most de- 
fenceless, that beside having other duties, they would 
not risk the danger of the sick chamber, but devolve 
it on Miss Dust, who had already given much offence 
by her enthusiastic charity, the nurse, or any one else 
who might like to undertake the office. 

This was exactly what Dust policy had planned. 
It would be convenient for her to be ill whust grim 
fever hung above the unknown and the uncared-for ; 
it would be convenient that the youngest, aod smallest, 
and moat unrepining of her slaves, should serve and 
wait, whilst tnc balance lay with danger and with 
death ; it served her purpose, because this smallest 
and tkti least would do her ministerings faithfully and 
well ; and when all fear was over, she, Dust, great 
paramount chambermaid at "Jamble's," could re- 
cover in a day, and thrusting forth the dear nature, 
that had seen not, or thought of, fear, or death, or self, 
watch the halcyon moments of recovery, and reap the 
golden harvest. And what if this small fragment of 
humanity perished. She was but an orphan, from a 
far-off county union ; and who would shed one tear 
over her unknown parish coffin ? 

Blessings on thee, small Meg ! Be light of heart, be 
light of foot, be light of hand ; he thou watchest has 
a divine spirit, and God and Truth are for thee ! 

Without consciousness of Dust policy, she entered 
on her office. Now no rough hand upon the curtains, 
none to snatch the pillows, none to roughly speak, or 
roughly serve, and tnis not because the gentleman was 
rich, or might be great, but because THB heart of 

THE WOMAN WAS GENUINE ! 

Yet within the fever worked and raged j the throes 
were not less deep for being inarticulate ; or the tide 
of the mighty ocean of life less perilous I 

Two days passed on ; the third night came ! The 
gentleman had sunk to sleep, the good physician had 
left some time, and the nurse had dropped off into a 
little preparatory nap, after her first modicum of gin. 
Though worn by several nights' watching, in addition 
to her daily round of duties, small Meg sat within a 
few paces from the bed, in the very trimmest and 
tightest of brown stuff gowns, and in a very little cap, 
with one pink bow. She had but lately stepped to the 
bed, and seen how deep and calm, for the first time 
since his severe illness, was the sick gentleman's sleep ; 
how less the fever raged, how a gathering dew hung 
round his forehead and within Ms before scorched 
hands, that for hours in the delirium of fever had 
moved round and round on every side, as if in search 
of some cool space, however small, whereon to rest ; 
and now she moved lightly again about the room, to 



minutes, thinking of a small plot, just brought to 
mind, by moving the vase into the place where it had 
first stood, which plot was no other than that the fat 
waiter should buy ner a choice bunch of flowers for it 
next morning ; when, hearing the curtains move, and 
turning quickly round, she was startled to seetbe sick 
gentleman awake from his deep sleep, sitting upright 
in bed, and regarding her attentively. In a moment 



she was by the bed, with bright face looking into hi* 
haggard one, and asking if he were better. 

" Yes," he very faintly said. She would awaken 
the nurse. '' No !" was somewhat energetically said, 
for one so very weak^ that he dropped hack on to the 
pillow ; then more faintly asking tor some tea. 

She quickly, though more lightly than ever, moved 
about ; going to and fro into the ante-chamber, making 
the little kettle boil in no time, toasting a very thin 
round of bread, having the tea ready the tune the toast 
was done, then coming to the bed with all so nice on a 
tiny waiter ; pouring out the tea to cool, then propping 
up the gentleman with pillows, and putting her own 
shawl that hung on a chair round him, least he should 
take cold, then standing modestly by to hold the sau- 
cer, she might have been a nurse all her life, from the 
way she set about the matter. Presently the nurse 
woke up, and seeing the gentleman was better, and 
the process of tea going forward, undertook her offi- 
cial duties immediately, and dismissed the small house- 
maid for the remainder of the night. 

Before, however, the nurse was aroused, or the gen- 
tleman awake next morning, she was there again, about 
her duties, and made every thing neat and nice, even 
placed the flowers, which the fit waiter had brought 
up stairs secretly, in the vase, by the time, which was 
early, the good physician arrived. Pleased to see his 
patient better, he sate down by the bed, and talked to 
nim, though in a very low voice, when, presently, 
Meg coming into the room, for they had been alone 
before, the physician motioned her to the bed. 

" To this good girl," he said to the gentleman, 
" rather than to me, you owe your life, for one more 
gentle, careful, tender, I have never seen, and one, I 
feel morally certain, that has acted from no mercenary 
motives." She blushed^ and moved away. The 
physician's glance following her, saw the vase upon 
the toilet,—* 1 What ! even flowers this morning, house- 
maid P'' She blushed still more. 

" She thought the gentleman might like to see them, 
now he was better," was her short answer, as. she 
quickly left the room. 

As soon as the physician was gone, the gentleman 
asked the nurse for Meg ; would have her come and 
place the vase on a little table beside the bed, and 
through all that day and the next, if she were near, 
and could be found, he would take every thing from 
her hand, in preference to that of the nurse's. This 
proceeding, and the absence now of all danger from 
the sick room, soon reached the ears of Miss Dost, 
who recovered forthwith so speedily from her " ill- 
ness,'' as to be enabled, the very next noiunr' v to 
undertake, as heretofore, her Samaritanal duties, with 
such prodigious enthusiasm and tenderness, as to quite 
throw the nurse into the shade. As a matter of course, 
contingent on this state of affairs, Meg, whose " awk- 
wardness was quite dreadful," was dismissed to even 
more remote regions of the house than number fourteen, 
and whenever inquired for by the sick gentleman, was 
either out, or busy, or not to be found. 

Things went on thus for some days, Miss Dust in 
th* meanwhile much chagrined, that to her talking* 
and officious doings, rarerly came answers, and rarely 
more than coldest thanks. As soon as he could leave 
his bed, the sick gentleman was moved on his couch 
into the drawing-room, on which occasion Mrs. Jamble 
paid him a formal visit, delivered up the long-sealed 
pocket-book, digressed much on the aristocratic 
patronage bestowed on her hotel, and even treated him 
with small episodes concerning her marriageable niece, 
and the late Mr. Jamble. 

(To be continued.) 



DICK CROWNINSHIELD THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR THE SOLDIER; 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWBBN THEM. 

By Henry C. Wright. 
Dick Crowninshield — his Employer* — his business. 

Joseph White lived in Salem. He was old and 
rirh. Joe and Frank Kuupp lived in the mime town. 
They coveted hia property, and expected to inherit it 
nt his death. The protracted life of Joseph White 
was considered by them a* opposed to thejr interests. 
They wished to destroy it. They called on Dick 
Crowninshield, a young man living in Salem, who had 
studied the art of human daughter at the West Point 
Military Academy, and said to him, in substance : — 

" Will you enlist in our service ? " 

Dick— What to do? 

Knapps.— We wish to kill Joseph White. 

Dick. — What harm has he done you? 

Knapps. — None; save that by his life we are kept 
out of the possession of property which we expect to 
inherit. We have no resource but to kill him. 

Dick.— But he is innocent of all evil intentions to- 
wards you. 

Knapps.— We know he is ; but his life is in our 
way, and we wish to get rid of him. 

Dick.— But would it be right to kill him ? 

Knapps. — Give yourself no trouble about that We 
will be responsible for the right or the wrong of the 
deed. If you enlist to do it, you have nothing to do 
with that question. 

Dick. — But snppose I think it murder? 

Knapps. — That is our concern, not yours. If you 
enlist into our service, we wish you to enlist to do our 
pleasure, even though you think it to be murder. 

Dick.— Who is to be benefited by his death ? 

Knapp. — Ourselves, of course. We do not wish to 
kill him for his own good, hut solely for our own. 

Dick.— So then, I am to understand that you wish 
me to enlist into your service, to kill an innocent man, 
at your instigation, and for your benefit t 

Knapps. — That is our wish. Will you enlist ? 

Dick. — What am I to get fordoing the deed ! 

Knapps. — One thousand dollars. 

Dick. — Do you wish me to kill any others! 

Knapps.— Kill this one man, and the money is yours, 
and we will discharge you from our service as soon as 
the deed is done. 

Dick. — Well, I see no more wrong in enlisting in 
the service of two men to kill one, at their bidding and 
for their benefit, than enlisting into the service of mil- 
lions, called a State, to kill thousands at their bidding 
and for their benefit. So I am at your service, and 
will execnte your pleasure upon Joseph White. 

The Knapps furnished their recruit with a dirk and 
bludgeon. At midnight he entered the back window 
with u dark lantern, crept up the front stairs, and en- 
tered the sleeping chamber of Joseph White. He 
was asleep ; Dick struck him on his head with a club, 
then turned down the clothes, and stabbed him thir- 
teen times in the region of his heart \ then covered 
him up left the house, hid the bludgeon under the 
door steps of a church, and melted the dagger. 

Dick and Knapps were then taken up and impri- 
soned. While waiting their trial, Dick nung himself. 
The Knapps were tried, condemned, and hung. 

What would you call Dick Crowninshield ? A 
hired Assassin, is the answer; and all will insist 
that this is the only phrase in the English language 
that can truly designate his character and position. 
What would you call the Knapps ? The instigators 
and prime movers in the deed — the Employers of 4 
hired Assassin. The relation ."between Crownin- 
shield and the Knapps was that of a hired Assassin 



and his Employers. The community would not en- 
dure the presence of the employers or the employed 
among them, and they put them all to death. 



Zachary Taylor— his Employers—his Business. 

There is a town in Mexico, called Monterey. It 
contains, say 20,000 inhabitants, more or less. They 
never injured the people of the United States, even in 
thought. Yet their existence is opposed to their am- 
bition, and lust of gold, and of oppression. They 
wish to destroy the town of Monterey. So, those 
who compose the United States, through their agents, 
the recruiting officer*, go forth to enlist men into their 
service. They meet Zachary Taylor, and ask him, 
in substance : — 

'• Will you enlist into our service ? " 

Zachary.— What do yon wish me to do ? 

People.— We wish you to kill the people of Mon- 
terey. 

Zach. — What have they done ? 

People. — O, nothing, only their existence is opposed 
to our interests. 

Zach. — They are, then, innocent of all evil inten- 
tions and actions towards you ? 

People.— Yes ; they never injured us, and never in- 
tended to injure us. 

Zach.— Why, then, do you wish to kill themt 

People.— Simply and solely because they are in our 
way, and there is no other method to get rid of them. 

Zach.— Won Id it be right to kill themf 

People.-— That is our affair, not yours. We wish 
you to enlist to do our bidding, and kill whom we wish, I 
right or wrong. 



Zach.— But suppose I know them to be innocent— 
must I kill them ! 

People — Yes ; if we bid you. 

Zach.— But suppose I believe that to kill them 
would be Murder — must 1 do it ? 

People— Yes ; if we bid you kill them. We wish 
to enlist none into our service as soldiers, who are not 
willing to swear by the great God, that they will kill 
any and all whom we bid them to kill, even though 
they believe it would be murder. 

Zach. — How many do you wish me to kill ? 

People.— No particular persons, or number; but 
we wish to enlist you to butcher men by the day, till 
we have gained our end. 

Zach. — So, then, now I understand you. You wish 
me to enlist into your service, to kill human beings, 
without regard to their guilt or innocence, at your 
bidding, and for your benefit. You wish me to swear 
by the Eternal, that 1 will kill men, women, and chil- 
dren, at your discretion, even though I know they are 
innocent, and though I believe that to kill them would 
be murder. 

People.— Yes, such is our wish. 

Zach.— But suppose I should enlist, and then should 
not be willing to kill all whom jou command me to 
kill? and suppose I should wish to leave your service ? 

People. — Once enlisted, you must do our bidding, 
or be killed yourself; and if you attempt to leave our 
service without our consent, we shall shoot or hang 
you. 

Zach. — How much will you give me ? 

people.— Two hundred dollars per month. 

Zach. — Well j the ministers and churches say war 
is a right and Christian practice. If so, then it is 
right to enlist ; and when enlisted, to go for my em- 

Jdoyers, right or wrong. So I am your man. Hence- 
orth I am ready to kill all you bid me kill, though f 
know them to be innocent, and though I believe it y 
would be murder. 
People. — You are the man for us. 'Rough and 
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We have work on 



Beady' is your name henceforth, 
hand at this moment. 

Zach. — Name it, and it is done. 
People.— There is a town in Mexico called Monte- 
rey. Go, slay its inhabitants, and destroy it. 
Zach. — Give me the means, and the deed is done. 
So the means are supplied by his employers. Now, 
behold Zachary before the devoted town. It is Sunday, 
This is the day chosen by him to make the attack. See 
the soenes enacted by Zachary, the soldier. He is act- 
ing as the agent of twenty millions. Had he bom- 
barded the city as the agent of two persons — how had 
he been the execration of mankind ! 

Look at that nursery ! See the mother watohing her 
four little ones, lovingly at play in one corner. Zach- 
ary discharges a pin loaded with grape-shot at them ; 
and the mother sits amid their mangled remains. In 
another nursery is an infant sleeping in a cradle ; the 
mother sits by it rooking, and singing its lullaby. 
Zachary hurls a cannon ball at that mother and infant, 
and tears them in pieces. 

Look into that dining-room. There are a father and 
mother, and five children at the dinner table. A ball 
thrown by Zachary enters, and the father and children 
are torn and killed around the surviving mother. There 
is a school-house. In it are seventy-five children with 
their teacher. Zachary throws a bomb-shell among 
them. It explodes, and the torn limbs and dead bodies 
of fifty of those children are strewed about, and their 
teacher and companions are covered with their blood. 
There is a daughter standing by her broken-hearted 
father to comfort and sustain him. Zachary hurls a 
cannon ball at her, and cuts her body in two, and there 
she lies, a mangled corpse before her father. 

" For the love of heaven spare that house! " cries a 
young man to Zachary, as he is aiming a deadly mis- 
sile at a particular dwelling. " I care not if every 
other house in the town is blow* to atoms — but do not 
destroy that one." 

Zach. — What is your reason P 
Young Man. — My bethrothed lives there. She whom 
I love as my own soul. 

Zaoh. — All love and domestic affections must be for- 
gotten here. 

Young Man. — But do spare that one. One of your 
own companions begs you to spare it. 

Zach. — It is the bidding and for the interest of our 
employers, that that house and all in it should be des- 
troyed. We must go for our employers, eight or 
wrong. 

Young Man. — spare it ! To what dangers is she, 
whom I love, exposed ; Think of the agony I must 
feel to find her a mangled corpse ! . 

Zach. — Young Man, you seem to care nothing about 
the other houses, and are willing to see them ( blown to 
atoms.' Yet every ball and bomb-shell we throw, tears 
to pieces some wife or husband, some parent or child, 
some brother or sister, all of whom are objects of affec- 
tion to others, and their death causes as much agony 
to surviving relatives as the death of your betrothed 
would to you. She must die. Such is the bidding and 
pleasure of my employers. 

A bomb-shell is aimed at the house ; and in an in- 
stant it is a heap of ruins. The shell comes into the 
parlour where the parents and their children are as- 
sembled, and explodes. A ragged piece of iron strikes 
the young woman, and tears away her head and shoul- 
ders. 

See that Mexican woman. What is in her hands P 
She is carrying bread and water to the wounded Ame- 
rican soldiers. She raises the head of a wounded man, 
gives him food to eat, and water to drink ; takes a 
hankerchief from her own bosom and is binding up his 
wounds. Zachary aims a gun at her, and tears in 
pieces that angel of mercy — a tact, and the eye-wit- 
ness who relates it says, — " I involutarily raised my 



eyes to heaven, and exclaimed — great god ! is this 
war P Passing the spot the next day, 1 saw her body- 
till lying there, with the bread by her side, and the 
broken gourd with a few drops of water in it— emblems 
of her errand. At one place I discovered the body 
of a beautiful Mexican girl staked through her 
heart" 

The above is substantially a truthful narrative of 
deeds perpetrated by him and his men in Monterey and 
other towns in Mexico, at the bidding and jor ike be- 
nefit of his religious^ republican employers. 



The Difference. 

Now what is the difference between Zachary the sol- 
dier, and Dick the assassin P In the following pwrti- 
colors, they are exactly alike; — 

The assassin killed a man whom he knew to be Inno- 
cent ; the soldier did the same. 

The assassin killed the innocent at the instigation of 
his employers ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin slew the victim for the benefit of his 
employers ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin entered into a contract with bis em- 
ployers voluntarily ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin killed his victim intentionally and de- 
liberately ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin * killed a reasonable creature,' and wras 
( of a sound mind and discretion ;' so did the soldier in 
the same state of mind. 

The assassin killed an innocent man ' with malice 
and forethought/ • with a sedate, deliberate mind, and 
former design ;' so did the soldier. 

As to the state of their minds towards their victims ; 
as to their motives ; as to the character of their vic- 
tims; as to the nature and character of their acts, 
there is an exact resemblance between Dick the as- 
sassin, and Zachary the soldier. 

In the following particulars they differ : — 
Zachary had millions of employers; the assassin 
had but two. 

Zachary killed thousands ; the assassin killed one. 
Zachary'8 sword, balls, and bomb-shell, were ac- 
counted Christian weapons to slay men ; the assassin's 
bludgeon and dirk,were considered unchristian. 

Zachary broke the limbs and tore the flesh of his 
victims, and lelt them to die in protracted agony ; the 
assassin killed his instantly, and without protracted 
pain. 

Zachary'8 deeds are said by the priests and churches 
to be God-approved and Christ-like ; the assassin's are 
denounced by them as evil, and only eviL 

Zachary is hailed as a Christian patriot ; Dick is 
shunned by all. 

Zachary, as he return from Monterey, his face, his 
hands, and garments dripping with the blood of inno- 
cent women and children, is welcomed 'by the smiles 
and kisses of his countrywomen;' they shrink from 
Dick with horror. 

Zachary is held up by mothers, by teachers, by 
priests and politicians, as an example of piety and pa- 
triotism. Dick is held up by them to execration. 

Zachary is made a life member of a Missionary So- 
ciety. Dick is cast out as a heathen. 

Zachary is -counted worthy of all honour by a pro- 
fessedly enlightened, civilised, republican and Chris- 
tian people, and is by them elevated to the Presidency; 
Dick, by the same people, is elevated te the gallows. 

Such are the different resuls of killing one at the 
bidding and for the benefit of two, and killing thou- 
sands for the benefit and at the bidding of millions. 

Such are the points of agreement and difference 
between the assassin and the soldier. 
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THE PHLEGMATIC ENGLISHMAN. 
The phlegmatic German, the phlegmatic Dutchman, how 
Ion if have these been stereotyped phrase* In this country. We 
bare flattered ourselves that we were anything bat phlegmatic. 
We were active, lively, knowing fellows, very capable of 
taking care of ourselves,— But what is the fact ? Are Germans, 
Dutchmen, or any sort of men, a tenth part so phlegmatic as 
Englishmen? Have the Dutch or Germans suffered an arrogant 
aristocracy to ride on their shoulders, and ran their noses into 
everybody's quarrels, and made them pay for everybody's 
quarrels, as we have done ? Where are the nations, ancient 
or modern, who hare stood eooly and allowed a domineering 
faction to erect the most horrible monument of murder and 
violence in their midst in the shape of a national debt of 
^800,000,000 ? 

Germany has flung off the despotism of its misgovernors. 
Dutchmen could never suffer such national plunder as we have 
suffered— but for ourselves, we groan and grumble under our 
burden and our aristocratic incubus, but take no steps to 
throw them oft*. 

The Englishman, in fact seems to have but one idea— and 
that is, drudging after money, without the second idea, of 
securing it, when got, from the band of the plunderer. His 
life Is spent in the most incessant pursuit of gain, which is no 
gain to him, because as fast as he scrapes it together his aris- 
tocratic masters finger it away. He is the hen that lays the 
golden egg, and the aristocracy is the asaidious farmer who 
every day visits the nest and curies off the egg of the day. 

The Englishman has created a great domestic trade, the 
aristocratic government has, however, spite of all bis 
profits, run him into debt, and mortgaged his estate for 
jff8O0,0OO,900 ! The Englishman has conquered an amazing 
extent of colonial country > the aristocracy has again laid hold 
on these, and covered them with armies, and placemen, and 
debt, and monoplics which are crushing them. In India alone 
we have a debt of at least ^60,000,000 ! which one of these 
days will hare to be added to the nice little debt at home, 
while the aristocratic governors, officers, armies, and the mo- 
nopolies of salt, land, and opium, have sunk that glorious 
country to an utter incapacity of paying it 

The Englishman has been fool enough to give a property 
bringing in Ten MVUom SterUna a year for a church to teach 
him Christianity, while he has the whole system in a book that 
he may buy for a shilling. 

The Englishman has a sea round him, and may set the world 
at defiance, but his aristocratic rulers tell him that in order to 
take care of himself, he must pay Twenty Millions a year for 
soldiers and sailors ! There is not a thing belonging to an 
Englishman that is not taxed twice over— even to his daylight, 
and yet his aristocratic Jugglers tell him that he is free, and a 
wry high-spirited fellow— and he believes them. What wont 
he believe 7 

The Englishman grumbled some twenty years ago about 
these things, and about sixteen years ago he got an Act of 
Parliament called the Karon m Bill, but which ought to have 
been called the National Hoax, and a very shallow hoax 
too. This was to have cured all his grievances— has it ? 

Under colour of this hoax a little, miserable, small-souled 
aristocrat, called Lord John, got into power, and is now in 
power. Of a mental calibre which, had he not been the son of 
a duke would not have induced any one to entrust him with 
the management of a tripe stall, he has laughed outright at 
the Englishmau, and still laughs and holds the dupe's purse. 
He promised to retrench the expenses of the state— to reduce 
offices and their salaries— has he? Ask Lord Ellenborough. 
He promised to reduce the National expenditure— since the 
Reform Bill passed it has increased so immensely that a Pro- 
perty Tax of Sim MUUons a year has been laid on, which the 
little mountebank this year wished to make about Nine MUUons 
of. He promised to reduce the National Debt— since the Re- 
form Bill, this debt has been increased Thirty-four MUUons, or 
more than Two Million* a year ! Soon after Lord John came 
into office, he promised to reform the church, and for several 
sessions he made many enormously long speeches, pointing 



out the necessity of these reforms— and after all— he turned 
suddenly round, when he thought that game had been carried 
on long- enough, and declared that "the church was a mofct 
beneficent institution, and must not be touched I" 

So now, after all his bare-faced Juggling about Political Re- 
form, after belying all his promises, and living unabashed on 
these proceeds of national waste and political profligacy— he 
turns round and declares, that neither the middle nor the 
working classes want any reform at all ! 

If they dont, then both Lord John and these classes hare 
been making a great ado about nothing these twenty years 
and more. 

Well, there is now a movement amongst these classes for a 
union to procure these reforms, will they come to anything ? 
Will the Englishman at length prove that he is less phlegmatic 
than a Dutchman > We shall see, but we have great doubts 
of him. 

With a ruined commerce, with a pauperized people, with 
manufacturers paralysed, with merchants shattered by scores, 
like so many men of glass, w ith colonies covered with abuses, 
with the debt Increasing, and the case and comfort of life 
everywhere decaying— in a word, with profligacy in the go- 
vernment, perjury and bribery in the House of Commons, as 
lately most awfully shown, with laughing senators and a 
weeping people— if the Englishman does not now awake from 
his lethargy, and shake himself free of his political swindlers, 
he never will, and there is nothing for it but national decline, 
and every man to save himself by escape, to some other 
hemisphere as fast as he can. At all events, till the reforms 
so flagrantly needed, and so apparent to every one, are 
effected, let us hear no more of phlegmatic Germans, or 
Dutchmen with souls as stagnant as their canals. 

THE REFORM MISSION IN THE COUNTRY. 
On Sunday, the 28th of May, the leading members of the 
Co-operative League, Parringdon Hall, Snow Hill, responded 
to an Invitation sent them by the friends of progress at Wat- 
ford. They left London by the early train, and on their arrival 
at Watford, proceeded to hold an open air meeting, which was 
attended by twelve or thirteen hundred of the working men of 
that district, a large majority of whom where agricultural 
labourers. As the meeting had been previously advertised 
by handbills which were plentifully distributed through the 
town and neighbourhood, the Jealousy of the Inhabitants was 
aroused, and several of the more wealthy residents stood on 
the outskirts of the crowd, regarding the large assemblage 
with no favourable aspect The police Inspector, mounted on 
horseback, was also present. Never before had the dissemi- 
nators of the advanced doctrines, found their way into that 
secluded spot, and it is scarcely to be wondered at, that their 
presence on this occasion should hare spread dismay among 
those, whose Interests are bound up with the " Glorious Insti- 
tutions'* of the country. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Walter Cooper, Mr. 8horter, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Newton. The 
multitude listened with amazement The majority, who had 
been attracted by the novelty of such a meeting, never felt 
their serfdom before. "The Idle man," said Mr. Cooper, 
"lives In the big house. Too, who toil twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen hours a day, dwell in the little unwholesome cabin. 
And what are your prospects when you have lost your health 
and spent your strength ? Why, the Union Bastlle, and the 
Parish Coffin." " What you say Is true," they shouted, " we 
never thought of this before." The assembly dispersed, and 
those who had composed it, were " sadder and wiser men," 
on the morrow. Before they took farewell of the. speakers, 
they provided them with ample refreshment, insisted upon 
paying their travelling expenses, and earnestly entreated that 
they would speedily repeat their visit. 

HORRIBLE CONDITION OF CHILDREN IN LONDON. 

Lord Ashley rendered a great service to humanity on Tues- 
day evening last by his expose of the condition of children, 
and not only of children, but of the poor in general in this me- 
tropolis. He stated that from the most careful inquiries it 
appeared that there were not less than 80,000 children In 
London who were wholly dependent for their daily existence 
on crime and depredation. He very fitly termed this deplore- 
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ble and neglected juvenile population the seed-plot of all the 
theft and iniquity which distinguishes this so-called christian 
metropolis, and pronounced preaching and missionaries of no 
use till this state of things was changed. Lord Ashley des- 
cribed the haunts of the poor in London as places where it is 
almost impossible for any one to exist an hour who is not used 
to them, from the accumulation of everything that is offensive 
to every sense, both physical and moral. We beg our readers 
to peruse his speech at large and attentively. We have often 
said it in this journal, and we repeat it again, that while such 
scenes exist among us it is useless our calling this a christian 
country, for, let it be clearly understood that it is the public 
malt that these regions, extending over some square miles al- 
together in the metropolis in one quarter or another, exist as 
they are i and we will venture to say, that no quarters of the 
lower abodes of condemned sinners can exceed them in the 
foul amount of everything that is revolting in crime, in filth, 
or in everything calculated to destroy, to torture, or render 
hideous, human nature. We have had the hawHhnnii to pene- 
trate and explore these horrible, these stinking and pestilential 
dwellings of our fellow creatures, and we ask as we have 
asked before, what has the government, what have the 
clergy, what have the magistracy, and what have the publi- 
iu general been about to allow this moral and physical Gehen- 
nah to grow up and spread itself thus far and wide in the 
midst of us? What it tat use of a government, or a church, 
if not to prevent such wholesale horrors and abomination. 
To what purpose does government spend upwards of fifty 
millions a-year, to what purpose the church ten millions a-year ? 
Do not the police see all this: ought not. the clergy in their 
rounds amongst the sick and the suffering to have seen all 
this? And having seen it, can any one call himself a man who 
delayed for a day to make the authorities acquainted with it ? 
From the censure which this implies, and no severer can be 
pronounced on men making any claims to the christian name, 
we must except the Rev. Mr. Champneys.of Whitechapel, who 
has laboured zealously and made the strongest representations 
on the subject, and we must also except the committee of the 
Health of Towns Association, who have exerted themselves, 
spite of all opposition and indifference, both on the part of the 
government and the public, to bring the monstrous matter to 
the light of day. Well might both Lord Ashley and other 
members of the House of Commons declare that no subject of 
such importance could be brought before Parliament. It is 
one that concerns the very existence of life, property, and 
morals in this empire, for all authorities agree that the same 
condition of things extends through eveiy great town in the 
kingdom. Yet, we will venture to assert that it will neither 
excite the government nor the public to any adequate resolve 
for Its redress. Government got rid of the question in that 
very bland and polite way in which they get rid of all questions 
of the. kind, by saying that it wa» already under their notice, 
and hoping that Lord Ashley would not press his motion to a 
division, which accordingly he did not. And so the misery 
and pestilence will go on. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of innocent children, will daily harden into vilttans of (he worst 
stamp under the noses of the police, and under our very eyes ; 
clergymen will preach, and magistrates will condemn, and the 
butterfly aristocracy will crowd to morning and evening 
operas, and languish over dehetous foreign sirs and graces in 
the very midst of the worst regions of this " hell upon earth" 
till the evil has grown to that magnitude that it will at length 
awake them from their dreams of pleasure as their own class 
was awoke in Paris in the famous year '87. 

People wonder at the wickedness of the age, and at the 
growth of infidelity and atheism. Let them make a tour 
through the back streets of London, and they will only wonder 
that vice and easy disbelief in Providence, Christianity, and 
humanity do not abound ten times more. The contrast be- 
tween excessive splendour and luxury, and scenes of woe, 

. filth, stench, and every physical and moral abomination to 
which Lord Ashley has called attention is too startling and 
outrageous to the ordinary mind—and they need not go far to 
find it At the back of the new; and splendid shops of 
Oxford- street— In close proximity with Hyde Park, and all 
round the very. Parliament house, on both sides ot the water, 
but especially in Westminster, and under shadow of the Abbey 
lie these doleful regions of unexampled wretchedness. We 

. lately went through some of them with an American clergy- 
man who had spent two years on the continent, and explored 
the condition, of the poor in Rome, Naples, Paris, Vienna, and 
almost every large capital of Europe, and be declared that 
there was nothing like the misery and squalor of London in 
the world. 8till we have no faith in the sympathies of this 
country, demoralized by bad government, by a bad system of 
theological tuition, the effeminating Influence of aristocratic 
life, and by a love of money become, through various causes, 
a very national dropsy— being speedily aroused to the earnest- 
ness necessary to insure a remedy. God help the people ! 
perishing. in the midst of abundance, with a Ciovernmemt of 
Fifty and a Church of Ten Millions a-year. 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

To the Editor of IIowUVs Journal 
Sir End Mfl d an \ 

In the excitement caused by political agita- 



tion, especially in this country, by the efforts of the unrepre- 
sented classes to obtain an extension of the frasKMs*, I have 
sometimes wondered that the advocates of woman's rights 
have never, at least, mooted the question of the right of ad alt 
females to have a voice in the election of those who make tews 
which they, in common with the male population, are re- 
quired to obey. 

I am fully prepared for the ridicule with which such a ques- 
tion will be treated, by those who lack more powe r f ul wea- 
pons ; but in all good faith, I am unable to perceive any reason 
for withholding the elective franchise from one haft* the adult 
population, and I shall feel glad if some of your 
ents will enlighten me upon the subject. Of 
myself in these remarks to those who admit the ciami which 
*s being made by the male members of the working; cJaj a cs 
for complete suffrage, and 1 think the onus lies with these 
persons to show why the same claim may not be put forward 
on behalf of women. The advocates of complete aufrinae 
argue, that a voice in the election of. those who make laws is 
the natural inalienable right of those who are called smoo to 
obey, quite irrespective of the qualifications intcllactaal or 
pecuniary, which they possess. If this is the right of every 
man, why is it not also the right of every woman? Want of 
so-called qualification, property or intellectual (MMxarn and 
madness excluded) being no obstacle in the one case cann ot, 
of course, be fairly made an objection in the other — women 
are required to obey the laws and pay the taxes, so tar their 
position Is the same as that of men, and their claims are so 
far equal. If It be said that women cannot serve the State in 
in the same way as men, by reason of physical weakness, I 
answer that the same line of argument would exclude thou- 
sands of men who now enjoy their electoral rights, and thoo- 
sauds more upon whom the advocates of complete soffrage 
would bestow the franchise. 

I shall perhaps be told that women are contented with their 
position, and do not want the privilege I daim for them. 1 
doubt not but that this is true to a great extent. I want to 
rouse them to a perception of their duties as citizens, and their 
rights and dignities as thinking independent beings. 1 eoe- 
sider that it Is the duty of women to make their voice peace I ally 
and intelligently heard in the land, and they cannot abnegate 
that duty. Ihe only intelligible plea upon which a partictpa. 
tion in the privilege of voting for members of Parliament can 
be denied to women, Is that of absolute intellectual inferiority. 
I do not think there are very many who will pot forward mis 
plea— to those who do, 1 can only reply that, until something 
like a fair trial has been instituted between the Intellectual 
powers of the sexes, and the result very dearly ascertained, 
1 shall take leave to doubt the inferiority altogether. 1 might 
add that whilst a woman performs (In theory at least) the ha. 
portent part of the executive, it is scarcely consistent to deny 
the right of a voice in the election of the people's repre- 
sentatives to women. Unless it is at the same time ^"'n*'' 
that the Sovereign is a puppet in the hands of her Minister— 
which admission will hardly do in theory. • 

I shall feel glad If you will insert this paper. I am anxious 
to hear the subject discussed apart (if possible) from affected 
amusement or amazement. 

I am, 8ir and Madam, 

Tours respectfully, 

Bristol, 10th April, 1848. C 
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After a blight that falls in Spring : 
The young beech leaves, yet mindful of the sting, 
"With cautions fear 

Slowly put forth their tender green, 
And o'er the dull-red withering crispness wear 

Their mellow foliage sheen ; 
Till the sun's beams make their true beauty clear, 

Beady to meet the Summer's joyous wing. 

II. 

Never despond, oh, spirit pure I 
Good comes to all who hopefully endure 
A painful lot, 
While youthful health and willing hand 
Early and late work rojand the garden-lot. 

We cannot countermand 
Our fate and suffering ; but no mortal shot 
Reaches the heart within itself secure. 

R. H. Horne. 



GREEN BOUGHS FROM THE FOREST. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'S LODGE. 

THE TWO THOMPSONS. 

By William Howitt. 

Thb bells burst forth with a merry peal , and remind us 
that it is Whitsuntide ! At once a world of glad and beau- 
tiful things rush over our hearts and our memories. Days 
of darkness and trial, scenes of fraud and faithlessness, 
a world of iron men and things, all that is sad and op- 
pressive disappear, and blue skies, and green fields, and 
far-away woods, and villages where the merry bells, too, 
call to prayer and to social festivity the toiling race of 
rural simplicity, are present with us. We rise out of 
the foggy atmosphere of the care-paved city — we burst 
from the bondage of mammon and all his gins and 
traps and machinery of lined books and tall stools, the 
porches of dolorous office- birds, and are away! once 
more free ! once more men ; Yes, in the land of plea- 
sant memories, the sun is still shining, the grass and 
the trees, and the corn are green ; the streams are flow- 
ing as heartsomely as ever—the lark and the thrush 
sing as joyously — and God and nature receive us to 
their arms, as from a dismal dream, te the eternal 
reality of beauty and of peace. No — 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ! 'Ti» her privilege, 
Through all the years of this, our lite, to lead 
Prom j iy to joy, for ghe can so inform 
The uun<l that is within us, so impress 
With quietnubs and beauty, and so feed 
With lotty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rnsh judgment*, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall e'er prevail against us. or disturb 
Oar cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

WoHDSWSBTB. 

With the pealing bells, then, we break the spell of 
town dreariness, and are once more in the midst of 
the woods. We take our flight first into the near forest 
of Epping. We walk for mnes in green glades and be- 



neath the green covert of the close boughs of the horn- 
beam trees. We pass on, and wonder where are the 
hundreds of people that in caravans have gaily driven 
from town to enjoy the forest freshess. We seek them 
in vain. We come upon the highway, and find them 
dancing in the heat and the dust of the yards of the 
public houses, red as lobsters, and labouring harder, 
both men and women, than they have laboured at their 
shop or their household tasks for the last six months, 
while beer and tobacco' constitute the heaven of the 
rest. Such are the ruralities of Londoners of a certain 
class. Could they not have been as rural at Copen- 
hagen House, or the Shepherd's Bush P The school- 
master must be surely abroad I Certainly he is not at 
home as he should be. We plunge once more into the 
woods, and gladly lose the sound of the fiddle in 
the cry of the cuckoo, and the murmur of the fresh 
boughs. 

We are once more seated in a pleasant opening of the 
forest at our pastoral dinner. Our friend, Henry C. 
Wright, sits, as he sate twelve months ago, amongst 
a group of children opposite to us, and' tells them 
of the different scenery and creatures of the vast 
forests of America. After an hour spent more de 
lightfully than in any city or any king's palace, we 
arise and stroll into the brawn solitude of High Beach. 
There the bare dry ground, the scattered leaves of last 
year, the old and noble beeches, carry us away to 
many a forest scene in the old and beloved Germany. 
We walk and dream — and miles of profoundly solitary 
woods, and old solitary Jager houses, and primitive 
villages in deep remote glens, and antiquated inns, in 
rarely visited regions, rise before us as we go. But the 
gipsy who fain would tell your fortune,* though you 
know too much of it already, and the laughter of par- 
ties of young people pic-nicing here and there, with lots 
of baskets, and some fiddles, and heaps of cloak*, and 
horses still harnessed to gig and chaise, hanging their 
heads in sleepy posture near, awake us from our plea- 
sant reveries, and we take one long view from the hill- 
top of the* far-spread country, and mount our own 
vehicle, and away. 

Away ! but whither P To the old Lodge of Queen 
Bess. Old Lodge, we salute thee for thy venerable anti- 
quity, but we owe thee no respect as the one-time resort 
of the boasted virgin queen ! No, we revere not the 
den of the assassin— we have no worship for the hand of 
the murderer, whether clad in royal or in ragged ap- 
parel- Foh ! The blood of a queen and of a cousin ta 
on the hands of that wretched old woman ! Let the in- 
terested courtier doff his hat and fling bis mantle in 
the way of that ancient hag and Jezabel — we owe more 
respect to hat and mantle and to our own self, than 
thus to desecrate them. Foh! She thought Amias 
Paulett a dainty fellow, because be would not take off 
her captive cousin privily at her command. She kept 
Sir Ralph Sadler as her royal commissioner of murder 
at Berwick. She imprisoned and ruined poor secretary 
Davison as her scape-goat for the foul murder of a cap- 
tive rival. Shall I lift my hand to do the royal tigress 
homage P The bloody stump of the printer who dared 
to print a pamphlet against her projected Spanish mar- 
riage, rises up and warns me. Get thee behind me 
she Satin ! and all those who have painted thee as a 
noble mother in Israel. Old Lodge ! — it is not that 
there the gallant but time- serving Raleigh, the wife-as- 
sassin Leicester, the man-spider Walsingham, or the ] 
grave and cold-blooded Burleigh came thither with I 
hawk and hound in that bad old woman's train — but for 
the days that have passed over thee in thy forest soli- 
tude, leaving thee venerable to the eye, and welcome to 
the quiet-seeking heart, that 1 love thee : and still more | 
that from age to age, and year to year, thou hast been 
the resort of the innocent and the happy for a few fleet- , 
ing hours. ' 

The hand of the past is stamped upon thee; and has give Q 
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thee a character. It has invested thee with the poetry 
of nature. Storms roaring through the huge elms that 
stand near— old companions — fierce winters beating on 
thy steep gabled roof, and tinting thj framed walls- 
Autumns, and Springs, and hot and basking Summers — 
a long series — come across the imagination as we gaze 
on thee. The broad and easy oaken staircase, up which 
the heroine of the Armada farce and the Queen of Scow 
tragedy is said to have ridden to her dining-room— the 
tapestried chamber, and the banqueting hall please me, 
but far more, the ancient deaolateness without and 
around. 

The giant elms, in the hollow bole of one of whioh the 
old cat has made her abode with her kittens, and on the 
solid bole of another of which, the keeper has impaled 
stoat, and weasel, and hawk ; the old oaks standing in 
true forest sturdiness and scattered array ; the old mere 
filled from end to end with the tall club-rush, from which 
the hidden water-hen shouts short and sharp ever and 
anon— and the swarming rabbits that cover the ground 
that they have cropped to the bare gravel— all please 
mew In the sunny garden, guarded by rude pales from 
the rabbit million— the bee hums — and the turnip runs 
wildly to seed, and the rudeness of all around reigns 
amongst clods, and wallflowers, and spurges. 

Far around beneath the forest tree, and appearing 
and disappearing amongst the forest thickets, are troops, 
of marauders — -boys bent on robbing birds' nests, or 
capturing young rabbits — eager for prey and in unin- 
structed ignorance dreaming of no cruelty in the cruel- 
ties they commit. Ah! lovely Nature! what a woe is 
thine ! The lark sings, and the nightingale; the voices 
of rook, and jackdaw, and running waters are full of 
glee ; the young horse gallops in his gladness — the sun 
glitters happily, and the sky smiles a heavenly smile — 
truly, as the poet sings. Nature is never melancholy ! 
and yet — out of the curse of man's fall comes a curse 
to thee. — Out of the sin and crookedness of man's life, 
out of his towns and cities of misery, comes a blast of 
death across thee ! How truly did that reflective old 
man say, — "This forest is sorely infested with youth !" 

But what is here P In a green glade is a small wagon, 
with two sleeping infants in it, and two rustic children 
dressed in holiday grotesquery standing by it, red, and 
sun-burnt, and strong and tired. 

" What, are you here alone P" 

" No— there are two gals and a bye — they are ith' 
bushes a hunting nestis." 

" Have you come a good way P" 

"Yes we are." 

" Are you tired ?" 

"Yes, we am." 

" Where's your home then ?" 

" It be Chingford." 

And so the reader has a specimen of the Chingford 
English. 

But now a sudden glimpse of a waving birch tree — a 
thought, and we are no longer in Epping, but in Sher- 
wood Forest. We tread the storied haunts of Robin 
Hood. We muse on the great outlaw and his magnani- 
mous deeds. We are in the midst of romance, where 
the selfishness of the world is not lost from view, but 
where there is the most heart-satisfying poetical justice. 
The rich tremble, the poor walk the woodland scene — 
the bishop, spite of his* assumed sanctity, is made to 
empty his money bags, that the orphan and the oppres- 
sed may live. There are men, and men of degree too, 
that in the very heart of the feudal times, defy knights 
and kings, and live at large, strong in the popular favour 
and the protecting arms of millions of green oaks. 
Thanks to you old tramping ballad mongers who have 
left us a dream of pure and joyous life in the glades 
and the care-free depths of this old forest. 

Where are they P Greater freebooters than Robin 
Hood have since been here The oaks that stood in 
millions are felled to fill what P The hunger of the 



poor P No. The pockets of placemen. They fell that 
they might build ships of war — but they built none 
— ranger, and keeper, and Heaven knows who, claimed 
their fees, and perquisites, and the hard old oaks 
were all swallowed by the boa constricter of cor- 
ruption, and the only thing which the country got 
was a void sandy waste, in lieu of a fine old forest. 
There it is ! The dark heather stretches for miles and 
almost scores of miles, where the green gladsome oaks 
stood not half a century ago, and the wild deer ran 
free. 

Yet, here and there stands a solitary veteran of the 
ruin woods, and Birkland and Bilhaghe give us a grand 
old fragment as memento of what Sherwood once was. 
Ha ! how delicious to tread this soft, short turf. To 
see the drooping boughs of the ancient yet blithe 
birches — to scent their fragrance. What a peace! 
what woodland sounds of cookoo and woodpecker, and 
wryneck, and cushat ! What a forest odour from the 
trodden turf! See ! those old giants ! those oaks of 
the days of King John and Clipstone Palace ! How 
they lift up their black and shattered heads, that have 
felt the tempests of a thousand years ! What a depth 
of heather ! What a rich fragrance from those golden 
heaps of flaming gone ! Truly this is a sample of the 
past magnificence of Sherwood when it stretched from 
Nottingham to Whitby in Yorkshire ; and what indi- 
vidual oaks are these — huge in circumference as the 
tower of a village ohuroh ! 

Welcome, thou graceful and crimson foxglove — which 
in the days of Scarlet and Little John were styled 
Folksglove — or glove of the fairies — now corrupted "like 
a thousand other things. Welcome thou beautiful fern, 
bearing in thy root the picture of an oak as from death- 
less love to thy neighbour! Welcome, thou ruddy squir- 
rel, whose ancestors sate above the heads of kings and 
outlaws as merry as thyself— the sadness of men has 
not yet reached thee I Welcome all ye sights, and 
sounds, the poetry of Nature and of ages, that give us 
new heart as we re-visit you, and let us feel that there 
is yet gladness in the heart of solitude. 

And there are men to in its heart. By the way-side, 
not far from the town of Mansfield — on a high and 
heathy ground, which gives a view far off the Min- 
ster of Lincoln — you may behold a little clump of 
trees encircled by a wall. That is called Thompson's 
Grave. 

And who was Thompson P And why lies he here P In 
ground unconsecrated : in the desert, or on the verge of 
it — for cultivation now approaches it. The poor man 
and his wants spread themselves, and corn and potato- 

5 lots crowd upon Thompson's Grave. But who is this 
'hompson — and why lies he so far from his fellows P 
In the town of Mansfield there was a poor boy, and 
this poor boy became employed in a hosier's warehouse. 
From the warehouse his assiduity and probity sent him 
to the counting-house — from the counting-house abroad. 
He travelled to carry stockings to the people of the 
South and the Asiatic. He sailed up the rivers of Persia, 
and saw the tulips growing wild on their banks with 
many a lily and flower of our proudest gardens. He tra- 
velled in Spain and Portugal, and was in Lisbon when 
the great earthquake shook his house over his head. He 
fled. The streets reeled, the houses fell— church towers 
dashed down in thunder across his path. There were 
flying crowds, and shrieks, and dust, and darkness — 
but he fled on. The farther— the more misery. Crowds 
filled the fields when he reached them— naked, half- 
naked, terrified, starving, and looking in vain for a re- 
fuge. He fled across the hills— and gazed. The whole 
huge city rocked and staggered below. There were clouds 
of dust — columns of flame — the thunder of down*crash- 
ing buildings— the wild cries of men. He. suffered amid 
ten thousand suffering outcasts. At length the tumult 
ceased — the earth became stable— with other ruined and 
curious men he climbed over the heaps of desolation in 



quest of what once was his home, and the depository of 
his property. His servant was nowhere to be seen— he 
had certainly been killed. A fter many days quests and 
many uncertainties — he found the spot where his house 
stood — it was a heap of rubbish. His servant and his 
merchandize lay beneath it. He had money enough, 
or credit enough to set to work men to clear away some 
of the fallen materials, and to explore whether any 
amount of property were recoverable. What is that 
sound ? A subterranean or subter-rueinan voice P The 
workmen stop, and are ready to fly with fear. Thomp- 
son exhorts them, and they work on. But again that 
voice ! No human creature can be living there ! The la- 
bourers again turn to fly. Thompson commands, and 
Thompson's gold arrests them. They work on— and 
out walks Thompson's living servant—still in the body, 
though a body not much more substantial than a ghost's. 
Ail cry—" How have you managed to live ?" 

" I fled to the cellar— I here sipped the wine— but 
now I want bread, meat, everything !" and the living 
skeleton stalked staggeringly but eagerly on. and looked 
for shops and loaves— and saw only brick bats and 
ruins. 

Thompson recovered his goods, and retreated as soon 
as possible to his native land. Here in his native town 
the memory of the earthquake still haunted him. He 
used almost daily to hasten out of the place, and up the 
forest hill where he imagined that he saw Lisbon reeling 
— tottering— churches falling— and men flying. But he 
saw only the red tiles of some thousand peaceful houses, 
and the twirling of a dozen windmill sails. Here he 
chose his burial ground. Walled it, and planted it, and 
left special directions for his burial — his grave should 
be deep, and the spades of resurrection men disap- 
pointed by repeated layers of straw, not easy to dig 
through. In the churchyard of Mansfield, meantime, 
he found his parents' grave, and honoured it with an 
enclosure of iron psiisadoes. 

He died. HowP Not in travel; not in sailing over 
the ocean, nor up tulip-margined rivers of Persia and 
Arabia Felix, nor yet in an earthquake, He rolled out 
of bed in the night, lodged between the bedstead and 
the wall— and there, wedged like a sand bag in a windy 
crevice, he was found in the morning. 

There is therefore a dead Thompson in Sherwood Fo- 
rest, where no clergyman laid him, and yet he sleeps, 
And there is also a living Thompson. 

In the village of Edwinstowe, on the very verge of 
the beautiful old Birkland, there stands a painter's 
house. In his little parlour you find books and water- 
colour landscapes on the walls, that show that the 
painter has read, and has looked about him in the world. 
And yet he is but a house-painter, who owes his esta- 
blishment here to his love of nature rather than to his 
love of art. In the neighbouring Dukery — some one of 
the wealthy wanted a niece of oak-painting doing, but 
he was dissatisfied with the style in which painters now 
paint oak— a style very splendid, but as much resem- 
bling genuine oak as a frying-pan resembles the moon. 
Christopher Thompson determined to try hit hand ; and 
for this purpose he did not put himself to school to 
some great master of the art, who had copied the copy 
of a hundred successive copies of a piece of oak, till 
t the thing produced was very fine— but like no wood thBt 
ver grew or ever will grow— Christopher Thompson 
went to Nature. • He got a piece of well-figured oak, 
well planed, and copied it precisely. When the differ- 
ent specimens of the different painters were presented 
to the aforesaid parry, he found only one specimen at 
all like oak, and that was Thompson's. The whole 
crowd of master house-painters were amazed and exas- 
perated— such a fellow preferred to them? No, they 
were wrong— it was Nature that was preferred. 

Christopher Thompson was a self-taught painter He 

had been tossed about the world in a variety of charac- 
ters—errand-boy, brick-maker's boy, potter, ship- 



wright, sailor, sawyer, strolling-player, and here he fi- 
nally settled down as painter, and having achieved a 
trade, he turned author and wrote his life. That fife, 
the Autobiography of an Artisan, is one of the best 
written and most interesting books of its claw we 
ever read. It is foil of the difficulties of a poor man's 
life, and of the resolute spirit that conquers them. 
It is, moreover, full of a desire to enlighten, elevate, 
and in every way better the condition of his fellow 
men. Christopher Thompson is not satisfied to hate 
made his own way ; he is anxious to pave the way for 
the whole struggling population. He is a zealous poli- 
tician and advocate of the Odd Fellow system, ai cal- 
culated to link men together and give them power, | 
while it gives them a stimulus to social improvement , 
He has laboured to diffuse a love of reading, and to es- I 
tablish mechanics' libraries. ' 

Behold the Thompson of Edwinstowe. Time, in 
eight and forty years, has whitened his hair, though it 
has left the colour of health on his cheek, and the lire 
of intelligence in his eye. With a well-built frame 
and figure, and a comely countenance, there ii i 
buoyancy of step and an energy of manner about im 
that agree with what he has written of his life and 
aspirations. Such are the men that England b now, < 
ever and anon, and in every nook of the island, j 
producing. She produces them because they uv | 
needed. They are the awakeners who are to sir . 
up the sluggish mass to what the time demands of I 
them. ' 

The two Thompson's of Sherwood are types of their 
ages. He of the Grave— lies solitary and apart from i 
his race. He lived to earn money ; his thought w* | 
for himself— and there he sleeps— alone in his glory- 
such as it is. He was no worse— nay, he was better 
than many of his contemporaries. He had no lack of 
benevolence; but trade and the spirit of his age- 
cold and unsympathetic — absorbed him. He was eon- 
tent to lie alone in the desert, amid "the heath that 
knows not when good cometh," and where the lowly 
raven perches on the blasted tree. 

The living Thompson is too the man of Ms age ; far 
it is an age of awakening energies, of wider viewi, 
of stronger sympathies. He lives and works not fcr 
himself alone. His motto is progress — and while 
the Forest whimpers to him of the Past, boob and 
his own heart commune with him of the Futare, 
Such men belong to both — when the present beeoaei 
the past — their work will survive them— and their 
tomb will not be a desert, but the grateful memories 
of improved men. May they spring up in every 
hamlet, and carry knowledge and refinement to erery 
cottage fire-side. 

But we come forth to gather green boughs from the 
Forest. Here they are. Could we pluck down hum 
ones P Night hastens— the holiday is over— but ve 
have found Nature lovely and glad as ever— and men 
who, in loving her, feel that they must love men roll 
more. These are the green boughs of the forest — they 
are full of beauty and hope. 



THE PILGRIMS OF THE WORLD. 
By William Howttt. 

I See a city of the East, 

A city great and wide ; 
The evening sunlight richly falls 

On its pinnacles of pride. 

Its marble founts and nortSooes, 
Its towers and temples vast, 

And its pillars of memorial tall, 
Shadows of beauty cast. 
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The miirmur of its multitudes 

Is like the ocean's voice ; 
Tet may'st thou hear the children's cries, 

That in streets and squares rejoice. 

How glorious looks that antique town ! 

How pleasant is its din ! 
But the evening ialb— the gates are closed, 

And hare shut three strangers in. 

Their steps are feint, their garbs are quaint, 

Their travel has been sore: 
With what a wild and hungry glance 

They stalk by every door ! 

On goes the first— What cries are those P 

I seem at once to hear 
Rebellious shouts, despairing rage, 

Woe, agony, and fear. 

The second, with a mutter'd curse, 
Down tower and house has hurl'd ; 

And the third has left a silence there, 
That shall outlast the world. 

Mine eye is on a broad, rich realm ; 

On pleasant fields and downs ; 
On beaten roads that run, like veins* 

Unto a thousand towns. 

What green and cattle-traversed hills ! 

What old majestio woods ! 
How lightly glide those merohant-sails 

Along the gleaming floods 1 

But that pilgrim three !— that fearful three ! 

Again I see them, there ; 
And banners rise, and dying cries, 

And darkness, and despair. 

What cursed vision have I seen? 

Is this the land they naoed P 
This, — where the ruins lie in heaps 

Along the wormwood waste P 

This, where the wild ass snuffs the wind, 

The silent ostrich stands ; 
And the column, like a ruin'd king, 

Frowns proudly on the sands P 

A home I there if a happy time ! 

An old, ancestral tower; 
And blessed is the family 

That peoples it this hour. 

Honours their valiant fathers won. 

Fair are their lands and wide ; 
But the love that is in their kindred souls— 

That is their wealth and pride. 

Now vengeance on these wandering fiends ! 

Hither, too, are they come I 
I see them lowering at the gate, 

And a shadow wraps that home. 

Oh 1 there are tears— wild, burning tears, 

Terror, and scorn, and hate; 
Mad works, dark looks, sad breaking hearts, 

And partings desperate. 

Can no one stop those wizards curst P 

Can no one break their power P 
The green boughs shrivel as they pass, 

Their footsteps scorch the flower. 

Stand back! stand back ! thou desperate man ! 

Wouldst thou their progress thwart P 
Those feet have stood m Adam's bower; 

Those hands laid waste his heart. 



Those guant forms round the world have gone, 

Through centuries of guilt, 
Pulling down what the wise have framed, 

And what the mighty built. 

Children of hoary Eld, they hold 

This groaning earth in fee, 
While Time shall stretch his weary wing 

Towards the timeless sea. 

Stand back ! for who may cross the path 

Of creatures void of breath P 
Stand back! for who may dare the power 

Of Sin, Decay, and Death P 



THE NEW LORD BURLEIGH. 

By Siltxbpbr. 

(Concluded from page 394.; 

" You would confer a further great favour," said the 
gentleman, |'' if you will allow your small housemaid 
to continue her services. She is silent, and that is at 
all times a thing J covet." 

Mrs. Jamble, who had suffered much from Miss 
Dust's loquacity, readily assented, and some half hour 
after she had withdrawn, Meg brought in the basin of 
beef-tea. More than that he was glad that she was 
come back again, the gentleman said little. It seemed 
to him a delight to lie, and have the vase brought in 
from the bed-room, its dead flowers removed, Miss 
Dust's hand had been forbidden to touch them, fresh 
and very choice ones, sent for directly from Covent 
Garden, with an order for a fresh supply every morn- 
ing; when come, to see Meg dress them forth, to have 
them put upon the table, and his books placed beside 
him on the couch, all of which time few words being 
said, Miss Dtwt, whose ear was at the bedohamber 
keyhole, was not muoh the wiser. Tn fact, Mrs. 
JtauntriVs command for Meg to resume her customary 
duties, came like a thunderbolt upon the head chamber- 
maid, who after a good hearty cry, resolved that either 
through the agency of Miss Millicent, Gloss, her own, 
or all combined, the reign of the small housemaid 
should be short. To carry out this admirable resolve, 
she immediately commenced an elaborate system of 
espoinase, in whioh she was ably and heartily assisted 
by Shark, who, having had a deaf ear turned to hit 
own ardent suit, was sufficiently spiteful and violous to 
make an admirable ally. There were therefore quick 
comings into the rooms, whenever possible ; following 
her steps in every direction, and a continuous ear at 
the various accessible key-holes. One thing, however, 
wholly defeated any success that might have arisen 
from listening. The gentleman, by habit taciturn, 
scarcely ever spoke to Meg, though she might be for a 
whole hour about the room, or even waiting by his side. 
Tet he would look up into her face, often if she were 
standing by, not rudely, not haughtily, not as the high 
might look upon the humble, but ever as one owing 
much that could not be repaid by money gifts ; and as 
one whose best homage to purity was silence; yes too, 
-he would watch her all about the room, laying down 
the newspaper or book then 9 by which he had shaded 
his upturned glance, liking to see her arrange the morn- 
ing's fresh bouquet, his books, his papers; yet all this 
in silence. Still withal small Meg knew her services 
were gratefully received, it was pleasant to her to feel 
that for once, hireling duty was worthily received, and 
pleasurable to her womanly and most genuine nature, 
to be convinced that this same duty and service were se- 
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timated in the same spirit as that in which they were 
bestowed. 

Wonderfully debilitated by so severe an illness, it 
was nearly a month before the gentleman could leave 
his coach to walk by painful steps across the room, and 
through all this time Meg had waited tenderly and 
well, Miss Dost listened, Mr. Shark " pooped in*' on 
tiptoe, and yet not one word had been heard satisfactory 
to Miss Dust's ears, or one blush, with all the u pop- 
pings'-inn" seen upon small Meg's face. One night, 
however, after a pretty long confabulation in the brush- 
an d-d aster senate-house, the mighty chambermaid and 
Shark took up their usual position by the most admis- 
sible key-hole. Meg had j ust gone in with the evening's 
letters. There was, as they could hear, some wine and 
medicine to fetch from the ante-chamber. When 
brought, the gentleman spoke, and asked Meg, why she 
never wore the brown gown now, and the cap with the 
pink bow. Meg's voice trembled very much, even Miss 
Dust could distinguish that, — 

"I thought, sir, it had grown too shabby, to wait 
upon you, and the pink in the cap, sir, is quite faded." 

" Wear the gown, though, Meg, it will never be old 
or shabby to me — but — but — the time will be quickly 
here, Meg, when I shall be able to talk of that and 
other things, with fall justice to you." 

He seemed to take her hand, which must have been 
quickly withdrawn, and that without a spoken word, 
for she went again into the ante-chamber. 

" Well, there," whispered Miss Dust, absolutely 
gasping with delight, and touching Mr. Shark signifi. 
oantly on the shoulder, "it's jist what I thought. 
Yes — the time is coming, I daresay, but it shant be at 
Jamble's as never had yet a breath upon its private 
character, nor public neither, up stairs nor down stairs. 
No, miss, missis may be kind to customers, and hum- 
our their wishes, but it will never come to that, or else 
a respectable young woman like me (she was above 
fifty) as has a character to maintain, shall pack up her 
four boxes and her two trunks, and put a quarter's 
wages in Mrs. Jambl's hands and say, 'there, ma'am, 
it's a sacrifice on course, but it's what a modest young 
woman is driven to by an unnameable miss, as shall be 
buried in silence.' Yes, and a pretty taste he must 
have, as has had a Christian spirited upper housemai^ 
to wait on him." 

The point thus broached in the latter part of her 
speech, made Miss Dust so uncommonly indignant, 
that she was necessitated to retire to her senate-house, 
and there give her wrath its due vent, after which ex- 
plosion she put on her best cap, produced two wine 
glasses, and a little something from a corner cupboard, 
sent down a private and confidential message to Mr. 
Gloss, who, arriving, was closeted wfyh her, till Miss 
Mili cent's bell rang, as signal for attendance on her 
toilette. As this young lady was much given, as I 
have Wore mentioned, to the concoction of romances, 
the mystery that still hung round the sick gentleman, 
his long illness, the many reports that had reached her 
of his generosity and kindness, and moreover, her 
settled belief that she was born to great and romantic 
things in the way of marriage, inclined her not merely 
to lend a willing ear to all Miss Dust had to communi- 
cate, but also to pass many unjust and severe remarks, 
upon Meg's pretty face, and humble fortunes. For it 
was mortifying to consider, that whilst she, the sole 
niece and heiress of Mrs. Jamble's, must manoeuvre 
and plot to obtain peeps and abrupt glances, this small 
housemaid, whom she always passed with such su- 
preme indifference, could talk, and look, and wait upon 
this gentleman, and this with effect, if the matter of 
the brown gown and pink cap, might be taken as a 
guarantee. Accordingly next day, Miss Millicent took 
care to inform Mrs. Jamble, of certain particulars con- 
cerning Meg, how long she stayed in the sick gentle- 
, man's room, how much she talked, and so on. Bat 



the landlady on the whole, having a good hearty and 
liking Meg, and feeling assured that she was both a 
good as well as virtuous girl, looked much more favour- 
ably upon the matter ; but when from day to day. after 
this time, Mr. Gloss would give significant shakes of 
the head, Miss Dust drop astounding hints, not daring 
wholly to speak that which had no truth within it, and 
Miss Millicent say, that '' it was a pity some people 
was imposed upon." Mrs. Jamble began to think, that 
there must he really something in the matter. She 
therefore, after due consultation with her niece, sent for 
Meg, much, be it remarked, against Miss Dust's de- 
sire. When come, and taxed with her sins, Meg, as 
she could truly, denied them with many tears, and in 
such earnest honest sort of fashion, that Mrs. Jamble 
believed her from the very bottom of her heart. . ; 

" It is indeed true ma'am," confessed Meg, "about 
the gown and cap, but that could only become known. | 
through listening. Otherwise the gentleman, rarely, 
very rarely talks, or as for giving me money, ma'am, 
he never in his whole life, offered me so much as one 
sixpence, or the value of it." 

Indeed I believe you, my good girl," said the land- 
lady, much touched, f< but as a gentleman, probably of 
high station, and really so wealthy, can have no 

honourable " 

•' Indeed ma'am," interrupted Meg, " he never has 
offered one insult, or even made approach to one, indeed 
ma'am, never." 

u Possibly not, Meg, his meaning may be not less 
dishonourable for being hidden. To prevent this, and 
save you many bitter years, the more especially as I 
think you a very good and honest girl, and should be 
sorry to see any misfortune fall upon you, I forbid yoa 
farther attendance upon Mr. Verdun, strictly forbid it, 
and must never again hear of your carrying flowers 
into any chamber of my house. It is a mult I never 
had to find with Dost." 

True! O Jamble, Dust was quite incapable of much 
beyond a lie. But be of good hope, small Me*, he 
thou hast watched over, has a divine heart, ana God 
and truth are for thee ! 

Thus prohibited, and there were plenty of watchful 
eyes to see that this prohibition was not infringed upon, 
Meg's services were again apportioned to her in a dis- 
tant part of the house, and Miss Dust resumed her 
sway, assisted by Mr. Shark and a minor sateltte. 
Everything for some days progressed through the same 
clock-work round, only it was observable that the flow- 
ers when brought each morning, lay to fade upon the 
table, and that every time the doors opened, whether he 
were walking, lying down, or sitting at the table, the 
gentleman turned round as if to look for some one. On 
the fourth evening he abruptly asked SbarlPwhy he was 
not waited upon as usual, and when that worthy, with 
an obsequious bow declared he did not know, the gen- 
tleman wrote a note, sealed it, and dispatched the 
waiter with it down stairs. As of course was neces- 
sary, Mr. Shark could not pass without stepping into 
the Dust senate-house, and the worthy owner, after in- 
specting the note on every side, and fully convinced 
that it was on some affair touching small Meg declared 
she would be its bearer. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening, and Mr. Wiggs, 
somewhatlow in hope and heart, was taking a " friendly 
cup of tea" with Miss Millicent and her aant, that ad- 
mirable young lady, not liking the worthy Wiggs wholly 
to depart, though the before-mentioned small romance 
absorbed her much, but kept playing with the passion 
of her admirer as a cat does with a mouse, giving him 
now a little hope, then pouncing upon him with extra- 
ordinary cold looks and icy words, but Wiggs looking 
at both the Three per Cents, and assets as well as at 
Miss Millicent, bore on with much fortitude. 

Mrs. Jamble brought the candle much nearer to her, 
for it was dark always at an early hour in her parlour, 
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read the note over very carefully two or three times, 
then, to Mi 88 Dust's astonishment, after looking ab- 
sorbed I v at the tea pot, into the sugar basin, and up to 
the ceiling, said — 

" Let Shark immediately present my dutiful respects 
to Mr. Verdun, and say, that as I cannot give a written 
answer to his note, I will wait upon him to-morrow 
1 morning at noon precisely.*' 

After receiving this message, Miss Dust lingered for 
a minute or two to see if any thing further would be 
com m u meat ed, but Mrs. Jamble remaining silent, she 
left the room, closed the door, and listened outside. 

" Only think, my dear sir," spoke Mm. Jamble, when 
Dost had closed the door, " of Mr. Verdun actually 
writing about Meg, asking to have her wait upon him 
again, and says his motives towards her are most 
honourable, as he shall prove. "What do you think ? " 
Mr. Wiggs looked doubtfully at Miss Millicent, but his 
better nature triumphed. 

" He really may, such romantio things have been." 

Miss Millicent glanced with supreme contempt upon 
her admirer, — 

" What ! as handsome and rich gentlemen marrying 
ugly servant maids ? I'm surprised at your offering 
such an opinion, Mr. Wiggs, but of course aunt can 
but act in one way, that is, dismiss the girl alto- 
gether." 

44 This is really what I must do," spoke the landlady 
after a moment or two's reflection, Miss Millicent's 
humane suggestion not having presented itself to her 
mind, " a disgrace musn't fall on < Jamhle's,' and I 
shall he able to say with perfect truth to Mr. Verdun, 
the servant you inquire after, sir, has left this respec- 
table west end hotel, and I'm not at liberty to say 
where she is gone." 

This determination so elated Miss Millicent, as it did 
much towards the furthering of her romance, that in- 
stead of remaining to play divers touching songs to Mr. 
Wggs, as she had promised before tea, she presently 
adjourned with Mrs. Jamble to her bed -room. From 
thence she was deputed with much solemnity and 
secrecy to search out Meg, whilst Mrs. Jamble con- 
cocted a small moral sermon ready for delivery, and de- 
termined to add an extra pound to the quarter's wages, 
which was due. Small Meg in morning cap and gown, 
was busy in a suite of apartments just vacated, and re- 
ceived Mrs. Jamble's summons with much surprise. 
She begged to remain and change her dress, but of this 
Miss Millicent would hear nothing, so just as she was 
found, tbey descended to the landlady's bedchamber. 
Mrs. Jamble was there ready with her sermon, and the 
wages screwed up in a piece of paper, and intermingled 
with the delivery of the first, she gave in detail, certain 
portions of hej reason why Meg should there, that very 
night, pack up her few clothes, receive her wages, and 
depart, without further communication with the rest of 
the servants, — 

" For, my good girl, gentlemen in these days are full 
of evil designs, and it would be such a disgrace on this 
respectable family hotel, and would always grieve me 
to think, that I had allowed yon to remain in harm's 
way, that I have no alternative than to dismiss you, 
without giving any information to the rest of my ser- 
vants, and with the gift of this extra pound." 

" I'm too much obliged," replied the little housemaid, 
bursting into tears, " but it's late to night, and I havn't 
a relative or friend in London, and know no one, except 
an old woman with whom I once lodged. And as for 
Mr. Verdun, he never " 

This evident desire to remain, and the denial of evil 
word or look from the sick gentleman, seemed so much 
like guilt in the eyes of Miss Millicent, and presently in 
that of Mrs. Jamble's also, that Meg was somewhat pe- 
remptorily dismissed to pack her solitary box with as 
much haste as possible, whilst a cab should wait for her 
in a back street, that ran in the rear of the hotel. To 



see that she had no further communication with the 
servants, Miss Millicent followed Meg to her humble 
garret bed-chamber, and sate down on one of the beds 
whilst the small box was packed. At first the heavy 
things were put into the box, next the gowns one by 
one, at last the brown one, that had been so often 
watched and looked after, when Meg little thought or 
knew, that it was more precious than costliest velvet, 
or richest satin, that linked long years of care, of 
stern and solitary thought, of life without a home or 
one endearing tie, to a new spiritual life that seemed 
like youth again ; that was the sign of a new life, a 
new world, a host of new enjoyments, the signet and 
the seal of a new appreciation of nature, and the divine 
human heart ! that was the outer covering of one, that 
with poor coarse hireling hand, had yet ministered with 
the faith and tenderness of an acgel ! Touch it lightly, 
Meg — be careful of it ; he that has looked upon it, 
has a divine heart, and God and Truth are with yon ! 

Miss Millicent, however, looked at it with eyes 
askance, little dreaming of these things ; though, had 
she known its coming daj of destiny, she would have 
verily torn it into little pieces, and scattered them to 
the winds. But it went into the box, other things with 
it, all locked ; the pink cap in another box, that corded, 
Meg in her shawl and bonnet, the cabman come up the 
back stairs and taken them down, Meg following, and 
with no more adieu than a haughty nod from Miss 
Millicent, she has quitted Jamble's hotel, and is gone 
on her lonely, tearful, unregarded way ! 

• • • • • 

Soon after this event, there commenced, in most of 
the daily papers, a series of advertisments, to the 
effect, that if a certain M, who through the months of 

June and July lived as under-housemaid at J 

Hotel, Street, Piccadilly, would call upon a cer- 
tain solicitor in Lincoln's Inn, she would hear of 
something much tn her advantage. Or any one dis- 
covering the present residence of the said M. should be 
handsomely rewarded. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, by this advertisement appearing from week to 
week, that M. had never applied for this something so 
greatly to her advantage ; possibly she was not a reader 
of newspapers, or had removed a long way off. The 
police, too, began to remark and talk it over at the 
various station-houses, that there was scarcely one of a 
division that had not been addressed by a gentleman, 
more particularly if they were on duty in by-streets or 
unfrequented districts, and always respecting the same 
"Jttrson, a girl some eighteen years of age, and a servant, 
supposed to be out of place. The description of dress 
and features were always the same. Then, perhaps, 
for some weeks, the inquiry would die away, then be 
made suddenly again in districts of London most remote 
from one another, with always the same negative and 
failure. 

At last, one very cold November's night, a cab came 
westward into Russell- square, and drove to its eastern 
side ; out jumped a gentleman very lightly clad for so 
cold anight, followed by a small fat man, with very low 
quarter shoes, and with a very great habit of bringing 
his right hand up to his left arm, as if were tucking 
something under it. The gentleman turned into Berners 
Street, followed by the small fat man, and stopped the 
first policeman ; there was the old question put as here- 
tofore, only now with more certainty. 

" I think I have seen such a person as you describe 
come up the area step of one of those empty houses, 
a few yards down on the other side of the way." la a 
moment the policeman had crossed the street, and stood 
with the gentleman before the house. It was a gloomy 
looking place, evidently long shut up ; the windows, 
through the interstices of dust and cobwebs, showing 
blank distances of wall and ceiling, more cold and dreary 
than the street outside. There was light, however, 
through the basement windows, that danced and flick- 
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ered on the area wall like a sprite of cheerfulness. As 
they were about to ring, an old woman with a wnall 
handle on her arm issued from the door and came up 
the area steps. She did not appear to heed the group, 
hat closing the gate, was moving onwards, when the fat 
man pushing back the gentleman, said almost breath- 
lessly, 

" Is Meg down there. I'm an old friend." 

" Yes, you'll find her; the door's on the latch." And 
as if her heart was full of sorrow, or her errand, an 
earnest one, she passed as quickly onward as her feeble- 
ness would allow. The gentleman was quicker, for he 
was already half way down the area steps, till stopped 
by the small fat man. 

" Bliss ye, sir, jist let me step one minute before. If 
it shoold'nt be Meg, it will be tne old sorrow and disap- 
pointment o?et again." He had passed the gentleman 
before an answer could come, had looked in at the 
window, and was back again. The fat waiter's (for 
it was he) whole heart was in his voice, when he 
said — 

" Yes, yes, yes, sir, it ia Meg, and looking blooming 
too, God bless her!" 

" You'll wait here," added the gentleman. 

" Oh ! res, sir, I understand — a situation of the kind 
don't need company." 

Mr. Verdun softly opened the door and entered the 
kitchen. It was bare of all furniture excepting two 
chairs, a table, and an old dresser ; the fire was very 
scant and dull, and the girl was seated by it, with her 
head bent down, and some work lying idly in her lap. 
He had looked at her, was by her side, had spoken, be- 
fore she saw him ; then it was with a sort of paralyzed 
wonder, of pain, fear, sorrow, liking, all combined. 

" Meg," he said again. She turned very pale, partly 
rose ; needed not wholly to do so ; for she was raised 
and in his 



" Dear love, and is it you after all these months. * 

Some thought of Jamble seemed to come across her 
mind, for she flinched away from his manly grasp. 

" Not so, not so, Meg, unless you will not be what 
you shall be to-morrow morning — my wife? 1 

" Oh, sir," she faintly said, as her face drooped be- 
neath his passionate kisses, " recollect what I am, only 
fit to wait upon you, and be what I am— your servant." 

" Fit to be my wife, Meg, no man shall gainsay it. 
If I loved you then, if I admired your tenderness, if I 
worshipped your womanly purity, I do much more now, 
knowing the circumstances that surround you. Meg, 
it is small payment, but it is the best I can give you to 
make you mine. God bless you, Meg, and thank you 
for your angel service." 

And then like a child, a very little child, the stern 
man wept and knelt beside the girl. Ay, Meg, was I 
not right, he thou did'st watch had a divine heart, and 
God and truth were with thee 1 

Yet, without comment on himself or his private cir- 
cumstances, he sat beside Meg, still with his arms 
around her, and told her of his many interviews with 
Mrs. Jamble, how on all occasions, and on moral 

grounds, she bad refused to say where Meg was, how he 
ad advertised and searched, and paid for the services of 
others, how, when all hope seemed lost, he had acci- 
dentally met with the fat waiter, who had been expelled 
from •' Jamble's " on account of his advocacy of Meg, 
and the tale-bearing propensities of Mr. Shark, and how 
some clue to Meg's aboae had been gained by the ob- 
servance of the post-mark on a letter to Mrs. Jamble. 

" Yes, sir, I have been trying for a place ever since I 
left." 

" And have got one for life, Meg, and for which your 

character is not written upon paper, but upon a human 

heart; but where 's the brown gownP" She coloured 

very much, and drooped her head. 

" Not gone, I hope, nor given." 

" I have been living on my clothes, sir." At last 



Meg faintly said, " I kept it to the very last, bat it w 
obliged to go to-night, the poor creature who has 
long and so kindly given me shelter had do bread." 
"She who opened the area gate? " 
"Yes, sir, the last thing I possess, it was in her 
bundle." 

" More noble still, Meg, to have kept some.thoogbt 
about the gown. But I shall leave money with your 
friend, not with you, it shall not be said that yon 
ever took money of mine till you were mine. So 
let the gown be yours again, have it on by ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and I will be ready to give 
the trust you shall keep." In this sort of way, but 
with no explanation, letting Meg take him for what 
he was, the "rich gentleman at Jamble's," he sat 
and talked till the old woman returned, to be asto- 
nished to see a grand and well-dressed stranger gritting; 
in that poor place, and more so when he gave her so 
much money as five pounds. But she had heard Meg 
often speak of the " kind gentleman," and partly perhaps 
guessed the truth, for she presently digressed into small 
episodes concerning Meg's kindness, and sad struggles] 
of late with poverty, but needed not to guess when 
Verdun, presently going, said good bye in words that 
told so much. The small fat waiter would have liked a 
second glance at Meg, added thereto, possibly, an ex- 
plosion, at the cost of Miss Dust and Miss Gloss, but 
as this was not permitted, he was soon once mare west- 
ward with the gentleman. 

Brightest of November mornings was it, when the 
good people of Berners- street, Russell-square, looking 
up from their breakfast tables, and coming to the win- 
dows immediately, beheld a noble carriage and pair, 
standing before the long empty house. It was more a 
marvel too, when a crowd began to collect, and passers) 
by talk out that there was going to be a wedding. The 
people opposite had never seen any one issue from the 
house, except an old woman and a young girl from the 
basement story ; and conjectures were added to their 
wonder, when the crowd Darting, they saw a grave middle- 
aged gentleman lead this same young girl, clad in the 
identical stuff gown they had so often seen, up the area 
steps, and place her within the carriage. The girl had on 
a straw bonnet, but no shawl ; when once within the car- 
riage, however, and the gentleman had followed, he took 
up a costly one from the seat and placed it about her 
shoulders. But even then she did not look up, but sate 
with her face buried in her hands, as if she dared sot 
look round upon the grandeur that had so suddenly en- 
compassed her. Two footmen closed the door, and as 
the carriage drove off, the crowd, catching up some por- 
tion of the truth, huzzaed with hearty voice. 

All the while the carriage was on its way to a church 
near Portland- place, he sate with her hand within his 
own ; the once hireling hand that had spread his pillow 
with tenderness, when all else was mere heartlessness 
and money service. Another private carriage waited 
before the church, out of which now came some gentle- 
men, one of whom took small Meg's trembling arm and 
led her into the church. Never once yet had she looked 
op, never once since she had left the poor kitchen. 
Scarcely did she when she reached the altar ; but knelt 
down as if half unconscious. There was another cou- 
ple waiting for the holy office, others arriving; amidst 
this crowd, however, she knelt, neither looking to the 
right nor the left, but straight up with tearful eyes, when 
it was asked, and she said, " Yes," not doubtingly as if 
it were a word of bondage, but gratefully, purely, truth- 
fully, from the heart. And when the ring was on, the 
last word said, he raised her proudly up, and whispered 
" mine." Who in the wedding party just arrived saw 
and heard this P To whose eyes was it surprise and won- 
der P To whose heart envy and bitterness P To whose 
heart a pleasure P Why to no less than Mrs. Jamble, 
Miss Millicent, and Mr. Wiggs, Miss Millicent in richest 
satin — but a weed beside the human flower, as pure and 
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natural as the one which had not been trodden, but 
raised and placed within the garlanded pitcher I 

For a moment the haughty man dropped the little 
arm within his own, spoke to Mrs. Jamble, took the 
small arm again, and swept loftily down the aisle. 
Mrs. Jamble whispered to Miss Millicent, Miss Milli- 
cent to Mr. Wiggs, Mr. Wiggs to Gloss, who was 
there in his blackest coat to see the ceremony, and all 
eyes followed the small staff gown and the little droop- 
ing figure within it. 

The strangers were parted with at the ohoroh door, 
and the carriage swiftly bore the bridegroom and the 
bride to the Euston-square station. All that day they 
travelled through the rich counties of England, stopping 
at Birmingham to dine, and from thence proceeding 
again in the carriage. Nightfall was early, and little 
could be seen, bat by eight or so some gates swung 
back, then came a softer road, then a continuous ticking 
noise on the carriage top, as if from the dipping 
branches of sweeping trees. She clinging to him closer; 
lights were seen, the carriage stopped, he lifting her oat, 
taking her arm, leading her op a step or two, through a 
lofty ancient hall, by clutters of servants, into a magni- 
ficent old library, in which a great fire glowed, in which 
the night meal was spread in costly plate, in which, on 
another table, placed by a small low chair of richest 
velvet, stood the well-remembered rustic pitcher, filled 
with fragrant flowers. They together thus alone, he 
clasped her to his heart, and whispered, " Meg, thine— 
aU thine!" 

•' Oh, sir • • V »*"> lowl 7 be « an to 

say. 

" Not sir, Meg — never that again, bat husband. And 
now so long kept back, let me saV what you are and 
what I am, the wife of Sir John Verdun, in this his 
Leicestershire home. Not merely Meg, then, therefore, 
but Larly, if you will, though that, love, cannot add 
one glory to your sweet womanly nature. If yon have 
been humble, Meg, by chance of circumstance, it is hence- 
forth my vowed duty to raise this humility to the height 
that is its own from God, as raised I up, unconsciously, 
thy flower and placed it in the fountain. And now, by 
by God's good grace, a happy life with thee, not know- 
ing me for what I was or the wealth that's mine ; but 
was merciful, gentle, tender, to one you knew not, to 
one so long solitary, to one lung neither too well nor too 
happy. But now to sapper, sweet bride, sweet love, 
sweet life." 

She clung to him faintly; still whispering something 
of her own unworthiness. 

" Not one word more, Meg— but boldly look on me, 
and then around, — all is thine I " 

The night closed in, and earth was richer, for this 
true and touching story of the New Lord Burleigh. 
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LAMARTINE. 

u The epoch when Aristocracies fall is that in which 
nations regenerate themselves. The sap of the people 
is there." 

LAMBNNAUU 

" The English aristocracy is the last remnant of the 
feudal institutions in Europe, and England is the battle- 
ground on which the contest for its extinction most be 
fought out." 

V. PAS8T, 

Peer 0/ France, and one of the Guizot Ministry. 

" Woe be to those nations where the magnificence of 
the few displays itself at the expense of the greater 
number ! Such is the state of Great Britain." 

,M. DB BEAUMONT. 

" Hasten to pass laws that shall render the soil mar- 



ketable—divide and fraction property as much as yon 
can — for these are the only means t» reversing an oris* 
tocracythat must fait— of elevating the lower cl ass es 
these are the only means of bringing the soil within the 
reach of the people— and it is an inevitable necessity, 
that the people of Ireland become the owners of the 
soil." 

ARTHUR COWDORCBT O' CON NOR, 

General of France. 
44 With the law of primogeniture, a real elective 
and representative system is impossible. Ever will an 
aristocracy, with its immense fortunes, dictate to the 
lower orders how they are to vote ; and if we take the 
franchise from the latter and confer it exclusively on the 
middling orders, these will be found to be made up of 
the tenants and other dependants of the aristocracy. 
So long as this law shall subsist among them, I defy 
the English to operate on their representation any re- 
reform which will be effectual against extravagance and 
corruption." 

8I8MONDI. 
When the property of the soil is taken away from 
the cultivator, and that of manufactures from the work- 
man, all those who create wealth, and who see it pass 
through their hands, are strangers to its enjoyment. 
They compose by much the most numerous portion of 
the nation ; they call themselves the most useful ; and 
they feel themselves disinherited. A constant jealousy 
excites them against wealth. • • • A revolu- 
tion in such a country is frightful. 

" One still asks himself, who has profited by this sys- 
tem P Are the peasantry more numerous P No. The 
first advantage there sought after is the economy of la- 
boar. Are the peasantry happier P No. They are 
worse fed, clothed, and lodged, than those of France; 
and they have not the security of the latter. The la- 
bourer is never certain of employment for the year or 
even the coming week. In order to subsist, he is driven 
perpetually to the parish. The farmer — is he better 
off? No. He is squeezed by the landlord. The land- 
lord P He gets a worse rent than he would in France. 
The consumer— does he profit at the expense of the 
producer P No. He pays an extravagant price for all 
be needs. In sooth, the system which produces such 
results, is no model for imitation. 

" If the prosperity of that country were once shaken 
—if numerous failures rained its trade — if the increased 
price of its goods shut them oat of the foreign markets 
—if the disorder of its finances forced it to diminish its 
army, its navy, and to carry retrenchment into its num- 
berless sovernment offices — if the younger members of 
great families were condemned to inactivity, that 
country would soon learn, to its fatal experience, what 
are the ruinous effects of entails, and that in order to 
their extinction, the pride of family mast be attacked, 
and the whole children called to an equal participation 
of the heritage. 

GUIZOT. 

" I do not think that men can much longer persist in 
absolutely condemning these revelations, because they 
are chargeable with errors, sufferings, and crimes. As 
to these, we most at once give in to their adversaries, 
go beyond them in their severity, and notice their accu- 
sations only to add to them should they forget them. 
Bat if we summon them in their tarn, draw up an 
account of the errors, crimes, and calamities of those 
times and those powers, which they have taken under 
their protection, I doubt if they will accept the challenge. 



" In the seventeenth century, royalty, aristocracy, and 
the clergy in England, and in the eighteenth in France, 
lived together in a sort of lethargic peace— it might be 
said they had lost their historical character, and even the 
very recollection of the efforts which had constituted 
their strength, their renown. The aristocracy no longer 
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defended public liberties, nor even their own. Royalty 
no longer strove for the abolition of aristocratical pri- 
vileges, and seemed even to look with favoor on their 
possessors in return for their servility. The clergy, the 
spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind, and 
no longer knowing how to direct it, summoned it with 
menaces to stop its career. Still, civilization pursued 
its onward course, and became every day more general 
and active. Abandoned by its ancient leaders, sur- 
prised at their apathy, and their inanition, and per- 
ceiving that less was done for them in proportion as 
their strength and demands increased, the people came 
to think that it behoved them to take their affairs into 
their own hands, and charging themselves alone with 
those functions which no one now discharged, they de- 
manded at once and the same time, liberty from the 
crown — equality from the aristocracy — and the rights of 
human intelligence from the clergy. It was then that 
revolutions broke out. — Let us see what they have done 
for the devolopment of European civilization. Engen- 
dered by the same causes* by the decay of the feudal 
aristocracy, of the church and of royalty, they worked 
for the same end, namely, the domination of the people 
in public affairs; they contended for liberty against 
absolute power, for equality against privilege, for pro- 
gressionaf and general interests agaipst those that were 
stationary and individual. • • • The English 
Revolution, more occupied with civil order than any- 
thing else, has, nevertheless, demanded a simpler system 
of legislation — Parliamentary Reform, the abolition of 
entails, and the right of primogeniture — and although 
yet baulked in these ulterior objects, it has oaused an 
immense step to be made out of the monstrous inequali- 
ties of the feudal regime.*' 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

" As soon as knowledge has advanced, and especially 
after commerce exists in a country, the despotism of 
one becomes impossible. Commerce, by conferring on 
property a new quality, that tf circulation, emancipates 
individuals, and by creating credit, renders authority 
dependent. 

*' But as soon as a pure despotism becomes impossible, 
an aristocracy is a real scourge; and this explains why 
certain people in modern times, such as the Danes, in 
order to ril themselves of it, have consented to incre- 
dible sacrifices. 

" The question as to the comparative value of a pure 
despotism, and an aristocracy is, at the present day, 
absolutely futile. I defy the absolute power of one to 
exist for ten years in any enlightened country. Buo- 
naparte himself was unable either entirely to acquire 
it, or to make it last ; and I defy the aristocracy to pro- 
long its existence for another half century. 

44 The English constitution is a constant theme and 
object of admiration with Madame de Stael. I am far 
from denying how much we owe to the constitution, 
whose name also has rendered important services to 
liberty. Franoe, in believing to imitate it, has ac- 
quired institutions infinitely better, and a liberty far 
more real. We have genuine elections in place of 
rotten boroughs. We are preserved from the concen- 
tration of property, which is the source of misery and 
the certain fount of revolutions. 

44 England is, in point of feet, only one vast, opu- 
lent, and powerful aristocracy. Immense estates united 
in the same hands; colossal fortunes accumulated in 
the same families; a body of dependants, numerous 
and faithful, grouped around every great proprietor, 
and prostituting to his will those political rights which 
the constitution would seem to bestow on them only to 
be sacrificed ; and as a final result, a national repre- 
sentation composed of placemen and nominees of the 
aristocracy. Such, up to the present time, has been 
the political organization of England. 

" In the midst of this combination of liberty and 
aristocracy, of dependency- and patronage, came a 



period of distress. The fortunes of the great were no 
longer found sufficient to keep up their relations with 
the population that depended on them. Landlords 
raised thuir rents, and changer] their tenants ; masters 
dismissed their domestics. They saw in all this only 
a measure of economy ; but it appears to me to contain 
the germs of a change in the basis of social order, of 
which the symptoms are already visible. 

44 In every case where the mass of a nation is kept 
down by main force, it yields its consent to the domina- 
tion of certain classes, only when it believes to see in 
the supremacy of the latter, a certain amount of advan- 
tage for itself. Habit, prejudice, a sort of superstition, 
and that inclination in man to consider what exists as 
what ought to continue, prolong the ascendancy of 
these classes, and even after they have ceased to be 
useful ; but their existence becomes precarious, and the 
duration of their prerogatives uncertain. Thus the 
clergy saw their influence fall off as soon as th y were 
no longer the depositories of those branches o * know- 
ledge that are required in the civil affairs of \fe, and 
the people were no longer willing to render 1 'mplicit 
obedience to an order with which they could disipense. 
The empire of the feudal robility began to decline when 
they could no longer tender to their vassals, as the 
price of the privileges which the latter consented to re- 
spect, a protection ample enough to indemnify them 
for their submission to these privileges. The great 
English lords possessed neither a monopoly of know- 
ledge like the clergy, nor that of protection like the 
barons of the middle ages; but they had that of patron- 
age, and they made that monopoly to be tolerated by 
the inferior classes, in surrounding and attaching to 
themselves a numerous tribe of dependents, which they 
have now thrown off. In doing so they believed, with 
a blindness common to all aristocracies, that they were 
able to shake themselves free of the burdens, and yet 
retain the advantages connected with them ; bat these 
dependents, cast off by their patrons, came instinctively 
to see that they were placed upon a footing of equality ; 
and in this way a change has been operated in the 
moral feeling of the people towards the upper classes. 
The old tenants paying higher rents, or the new ones 
who replaced the old, are no longer the dependents of 
the landlords. They are men who have entered into a 
contract with onerous stipulations, and owe no obliga- 
tions, except what is there imposed on them. The 
dismissed servants have added to the numbers of the 
class who have nothing to lose — a class already become 
too numerous in England by means of the detestable 
prohibitory regulations, and its parish laws, so horribly 
inflictive on the poor. In this manner, a great portion 
of the people^ formerly the support of the aristocracy, 
have become its enemy. 

44 The first effect of the casting off of the dependent 
class has produced a second, and these two effects have 
become greater by a mutual action. 

" Up to this time, a section of the English aristo- 
cracy stood boldly forward in defence of liberty. Feel- 
ing themselves beyond the reach of popular commotions, 
they took a pleasure in limiting to their own profit the 
power of the crown. The opposition peers were vain 
in showing themselves as the tribunes of a people 
whom they guided. At the present day this section 
of the British aristocracy perceives that the helm has 
escaped out of its hands, and is terrified at the rapid 

Jirogress of democratical principles ; its march is there- 
ore uncertain — it no longer demands all that it once 
demanded, and it does not wish to obtain what it 
demands.'' 

DUPIN 

On the Law of Primogeniture, dedicated bj the Author, 

the eldest Son, to hie younger Brothers. 

" The abolition of the law of primogeniture in France, 

by establishing equality in all families, has caused a 

greater intimaey of fathers with their children, and of 
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the children with each other. It has pat an end to jea- 
lousies and fierce hatreds like that recorded of Esau. 
All receive the same education, the same treatment, and 
the same inheritance. There is not now one of them 
born to wealth and power, and the others destined to 
comparative privations, depression of rank and unhap- 
piness. 

" As to the land Itself, every candid person will ac- 
knowledge that the large entailed properties were the 
worst cultivated. How many lakes, ponds, and marshes 
have, within the last thirty years, been converted into 
fertile pasturage ! How many extensive improvements 
have been carried into effect, which would never have 
been attempted by a proud noble or an uninterested 
factor ! 

" The lands and forests belonging to religious and 
other public corporations were formerly wasted; for 
each incumbent naturally wished to secure the greatest 
amount of advantage to himself during bis occupancy, 
without any regard to the permanent benefit of the pro- 
perty. 

" A great impulse has been given to industry and the 
accumulation of property . The frequent transfer of land, 
while it has enriched die treasury, has facilitated the 
better adjustment of the boundaries of estates. If many 
large properties have been divided, a great number have 
also been re-constructed. The economy of some has 
made up for the prodigality of others. Each individual 
has been prosperous or otherwise, not from chance or 
from the circumstances of his birth, but on account of 
his industry or idleness, his virtues or his vices. Hence 
our cities have been embellished, our arts have been 
brought to perfection. Our dwelling houses have not 
only been increased in number, but have been built 
more commodious, more convenient, and of a more 
handsome exterior ; and, in fine, the effect of this new 
law has been so great that, as if by a new creation, 
our people have not only become vastly more numerous, 
but so changed for the better as to be altogether a 
new people, full of learning, intelligence, and mo- 
rality." 

JEAN BAPTISTS SAT. 

" The defective administration of the Roman estates, 
and especially the laws which established entails and 
large properties, have converted the Campagna of 
Rome, formerly so fertile, into the present dreary and 
pestilential desert. 

" It is not my province to inquire if, in point of right, 
a man has the power of disposing of a property after he 
shall cease to exist, in favour of another not yet in ex- 
istence, nor to examine the political consequences which 
such a right draws after it ; but its economical effects 
are detestable. The people of the British Isles have 
suffered immensely from the agglomeration of pro- 
perty. 

^ " On the whole, it may be said that an unequal divi- 
sion in families, and the rights attached to primogeni- 
ture, condemn the eldest sons to inactivity, because they 
have too much, and the younger to the same, because 
of their want of capital; a state-of existence for which 
the prejudices of caste prepare them beforehand. For- 
tunately, personal property is beyond the reach of those 
unjust laws, whose aim is to advantage one member of 
a family to the injury of the rest." 

MIONKT. 

" Since the coming of Christianity, which had an- 
nounced to man a pious, moral fraternity, nothing has 
happened to them so admirable as what was accom- 
plished on the memorable night of the 4th of August, 
1789, in which in the National Assembly, the spirit of 
civil charity penetrated every mind — when the nobility, 
the clergy, the pensioners, the towns, borne away by a 
general emulation of sacrifices, renounced all their pri- 
vileges— when the feudal system was abolished — the re. 
demption of tithes decreed — the uniformity of taxation 
admitted— the emancipation of labour recognised — when 



particular systems of legislation were abrogated, and all 
inequalities annihilated ; when, in fine, amidst the most 
profound emotions and virtuous enthusiasm, was pro- 
claimed the social gospel of the new world. 

" I am not one of those who dread that, in perfecting 
itself, the world draws near to its dissolution, and that 
the best falls to be the beginning of the worst. I do 
not believe that families can suffer by the affectionate 
equality established amongst the children — that society 
experiences less security where the individual enjoya a 
greater well-being — and that mere equity in the rela- 
tions of private life can conduct the state to greater dis- 
order. No. Liberty acquired to labour, protection af- 
forded to weakness, justice assured to right, the essences 
of contracts firmly secured, property more diffused, 
wealth better distributed, families more united, the na- 
tion more homogeneous — all tend to augment the 
strength of a country, and to confirm it in that univer- 
sal civil peace which constitutes the object and the 
blessings of laws." 

We may conclude these significant extracts from some 
of the most illustrious modern writers of France, with a 
few remarks of the Translator. 

" War, which a French writer has defined as * Or- 
ganized Crimed has ever been the cherished occupation 
of the aristocracy. Turn to ancient Rome, to Greece, 
to any country where an aristocracy has existed, and it 
is the same. Whoever will analyze the histories of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, will see in the wars of 
these nations little else than so many cases in which 
governments, moved by a powerful aristocracy, goaded 
on the people to civil or foreign bloodshed. The North 
Americans believed that the War of independence was 
entered into by our aristocracy for plunder and confisca- 
tion of estates, and who can gainsay 'their hypothesis P 
Have not our wars in India, from first to last, been 
marked by the same feature of spoliation P It is clear 
also to demonstration that the late war with France was 
undertaken by the aristocracy, in opposition alike to 
the principles of justice and the real interests of the 
people of this country, and for the sole purposes of main- 
taining the privileged orders, and putting down the de- 
mand for Parliamentary Reform. For these imbeciles 
the Bourbons, who precipitated themselves from the 
throne again by the attempts to re-establish the law of 
primogeniture, and the old corruptions, the British aris- 
tocracy, shed an ocean of blood, and expended some 
thousand millions of treasure. Sheridan's well known 
reply to a lady who asked him how our national debt 
had been created — ' That part of it had been incurred 
in wars for putting down the Bourbons of France, and 
the rest in setting them up again'— was not more witty 
than true, and is one of the most telling sarcasm 
against our patritian rulers, who yet have the modesty 
to tell the inferior orders that they are not wise and in- 
telligent enough to have a share in the government of 
the country. Well may the orders so taxed with inca- 
pacity retort on the aristocracy — ' You have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, — you have 
proved yourselves unprofitable stewards — it is our turn 
now % and the deuce is in it if we do not manage our 
affairs better than you have done — at least we cannot 
do worse.* n 



4Ws Ctorntr. 

THE PAINTER'S LITTLE MODEL. 

By Mart Howitt. 

Within the high wall of the garden there was nothing 
but sunshine, beautiful flower-beds, smooth grass, and 
singing birds. A young mother sate with her chil- 
dren under a birch- tree in this garden. They formed a 
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lovely group. Outside the wall the warming children 
of the poor neighbours were at plaj ; their shouts and 
merriment were heard by the mother and her children, 
and for some time their conversation was about them. 

" Ton little know, my children," said she, after this 
subject seemed exhausted, " that when I was young I 
too was a poor child, a very poor child. I will tell yon 
of my childhood. 

*' My rather was a gardener. I was the second of se- 
ven children : we lived in a narrow court that opened 
by a very narrow entry into the public road. There 
were many gentlemen's houses round us, and the tall 
trees of some spacious pleasure grounds overtopped 
the houses on the one side of our court ; but they gave 
us no pleasure, because in summer they shut out the 
light and made the air close, and in wet autumn 
weather the leaves lay in decaying masses in the 
corners of the court. The house in which we lived 
was the smallest in the whole court, and I well re- 
member that my mother never ceased lamenting over 
the hardship of our having to pay the same rent as all 
the others. The public road into which our court 
opened, and from which it was as totally unseen as if it 
had not existed, was wide and open, there was, in fact, 
a sort of green in the middle of it. round which the 
road ran, and houses, shaded by old trees or standing 
in the midst of gardens surrounded it. On the other 
side of the court lay a beautiful church, the burial 
ground of which adjoined it ; but there was a high 
wall between it and the houses, by which the air was 
again confined, and the churchyard itself was locked, 
so that the children never played there. 

" My rather was a working gardener who was em- 
ployed by the day ; he was not an old man, and yet he 
had a slow and heavy gait from rheumatism, which was 
a great trouble to him ; and this probably was the rea- 
son that he was so often out of work. He loved flowers 
and he used often to talk to us children about the beau- 
tiful gardens which belonged to the gentleman's houses 
around us and of the lovely flowers, which he had a par- 
ticular way of describing, as if they were living things 
that he loved. Often when he talked in this way, my 
mother or some of us children asked why he did not 
sometimes bring home some flowers from these beauti- 
ful gardens, where there was such abundance. But 
the flowers were not his ; he was a very honest man, 
and therefore he never took any. 

" The descriptions which my father gave of these 
gardens excited me very much. I desired above all 
things to go into these beautiful gardens, and to see 
these wonderful flowers. T often lingered about the 
gates and palings of the great houses to peep in, 
and the little glimpses I thus got only excited me the 



" Our neighbours' children mostly went to school. 
There were seven of us, five old enough to go to school ; 
but my mother had bad health, and my father had but 
little work, and therefore it was not always that the 
penny a-week could be raised to send with each to 
school, and unless we took the penny on the Monday 
mornbg. the mistress would not receive us. I was very 
useful at home to nurse the younger children, and when 
not needed for this purpose, or perhaps when want was 
very pressing upon us, I was employed to nurse the 
baby of a neighbour for my food. 

44 As the court was so close we children were always 
sent out into the road to play. Had we been allowed to 
play on the little green all would have been well, but 
this green was private property, and was enclosed with 
handsome green iron pausadoea* which looked very 
pretty, but which shut us out from its enjoyment. Our 
favourite place of resort, therefore, war an open space 
before a large, gloomy old stone house, which stood 
back from the road within great gates. This open space 
was enclosed with trees ; and within it were two old 
stone benches, which nobody prevented our sitting upon. 



At the back of this house, I had heard my rather amy, 
there was a fine old garden, I could see the trees above 
the roof of the house ; rooks and jackdaws built in 
them, but as my rather never worked there I knew no 
more about it. 

« Who lived there I did not at that time know, and 
as they neither kept a grand carriage as the other rich 
neighbours did, nor made any show either, by horses or 
servants, nobody cared much about them. There was 
one particular, however, well known to us children who 
played under the trees in front. An old, very old face 
used to be seen occasionally at two of the upper win- 
dows. It was the face of a very old woman. Bui 
little of her person, however, could be seen ; merely the 
shoulders, which seemed to wear a sort of garment 
trimmed with fur, and the singular head with its re- 
markably white cap. The race was grave, with appa- 
rently strongly marked features, and a slight palsy kept 
the head in movement. Whenever the children were 
particularly noisy the head appeared at the window, and 
the tremulous palsied movement (rave the idea of her 
shaking her head at them and being angry. Seme of 
tbem thought this very amusing, and would make loud 
noises to bring her to the window. They called her 
the old witch. 

" The sight of this old, singular head, seen now and 
then at the upper windows of this gloomy old house, 
excited my imagination strongly ; I wished very much 
to know what sort of a room it was in which she lived ; 
what she did when, we did not see her at the window, 
and who and what she really was. 

" The windows of the room adjoining that in which 
the old lady lived had also a strange look. There were 
three of them, the middle one of which only was open, 
and that was much taller than the others, and extended 
towards the roof; the other windows were darkened. 
Sometimes the old woman was seen to look out from 
this strange middle window, but that was very rarely 
indeed. 

'< The children, the boys especially, seemed to detight 
in ridiculing the old lady; nobody had ever seen her 
go out, and as the grand people of the neighbour- 
hood were very rarely seen to call at the house in 
their carriages, they said just what they pleased 
about her. 

" Beside the old lady there lived a gentleman in the 
house, whom everybody said was a great painter. He 
had lived a deal abroad, in Italy and Germany, and 
though people said that he was a fine painter, nobody 
knew exactly what that meant ; he was not a merchant, 
nor a lawyer, nor a doctor, nor a clergyman, though he 
lived in a large j house, nor, though he was called a 
painter, was he * house-painter, which would have been 
intelligible to everybody. He was believed also to be 
poor, and yet, as he always paid ready-money at an the 
shops, nobody troubled themselves about his poverty, 
but that was considered to explain the reason why the 
rich neighbours did not visit with him, and this in some 
degree influenced the poor* 

" I used to sit and nurse and play with the children 
by the stone benches, and cast furtive glances at the 
bouse with fear and wonder. One day I chanced to 
go down with other children into some adjoining fields, 
through which there was a foot-path, and while stand- 
ing against a stile was addressed by a singular looking 
gentleman with long hair, and a handsome but thought- 
ful countenance. He asked me many questions — of my 
parents, of my education; he stroked my hair; put it 
back from my forehead, and looked into my face ; took 
my hand, looked at it inside and out, examined my anna, 
and then asked if I should like to be painted in a pic- 
ture. I knew not what to say ; I felt a little ashamed, 
and as was always the case when I addressed people of 
a station higher than my own, I replied in a whisper. 
The children that were with me laughed, and that only 
increased my embarrassment. The gen t l em an , however, 
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inquired where I lived, and Mid that he would see my 
mother and talk to her. 

" When he was gone, some of the children said that 
he was the great painter who tired at the house where 
the old witch lived; and they jeered and laughed about 
my having my picture painted. 

'* When I came home my mother said that the gen- 
tleman had been, and that I was to go next morning to 
his house.' I was half frightened. The gentleman said, 
that he would send his servant over for me, and I was 
to be paid for my time twice as much as for nursing 
the neighbour's child, and was to have my victuals into 
the bargain. My parents were well pleased with the 
arrangement, and the next morning a middle-aged re- 
spectable woman came for me. We were so poor that 
my mother had washed my clothes while I slept, that I 
might so to the great bouse perfectly clean; and, 
hardly ary though they were, I went in them the next 
morning. 

" I cannot tell you how strange it seemed to feel the 
great gate open for me, and to be taken by a side door 
into that large mysterious house. We entered a large 
marble-flagged hall, and went up a large staircase, 
where stood huge strange-looking figures, as they seemed 
to me. Higher and higher we went, and at length I was 
led into a large, darkened room, in which was a window 
high up to the ceiling^ the shutters of which were closed 
below. Everything in the room had a strange look ; 
large piotures, some finished, and others in progress, 
stood on large easels : casts of the human form, some 
beautiful and some which seemed horrible to me, stood 
around ; hands and arms and feet in plaster were hung 
against the wall, and a huge figure seemed to be sitting in 
a tall chair covered up with cloth, from beneath whioh 
peeped forth a black, bare foot, which I at the first mo- 
ment believed to be that of alive person, but which I af- 
terwards found to belong to the lay figure in the chair. 

♦'The gentleman whom I had seen the day before re- 
ceived me kindly ; he wore a grey painting coat, and 
held his pallet and brushes in one hand, and a stick in 
the other, which at the first greatly frightened me, be- 
cause I thought perhaps he might beat me with it. My 
fears were very great, for I was ignorant, and knew 
nothing about artists and pictures. I spoke as usual in 
a low whisper, and as I meant to be very well-behaved 
I said " please " before every sentence. I sate without 
mr frock in my little brown petticoat and ragged che- 
mise sleeves. My attitude was not a difficult one ; I was 
to represent a child among the shepherds of Arcadia, 
and in the picture sheep and lambs were lying around 
me in the midst of a beautiful pastoral landscape. I 
soon became tired, however, and very restless. After 
a while the door of the studio opened, and in came an 
old woman ; at the sight of her the painter drew for- 
ward a large chair, arranged the cushions, and giving 
the old lady his hand, seated her in it ; her head shook 
a little; but her countenance was beautiful; mild and 
gentle, and full of intelligence and affection ; she looked 
first at the picture and then at me attentively for some 
time. I saw at once that this was the fearful old lady 
whose face I and the others had seen so often at the 
window. There she sate ; in a black-stuff gown, a sort of 
furred short cloak, and that plain white cap, looking at 
me with her keen, dear blue eyes. She supported her- 
self with a silver-headed cane, which she still held while 
she sate. Her head moved slightly, and her eye rested 
upon me. " The child is tired," said she to the painter, 
and then calling me up to her, she said with what ap- 
peared at that time severity, that I was one of those 
noisy children who disturbed her so much in the front of 
the house ! I was frightened, and if she had required 
an answer from me I could not have uttered it. With- 
out asking her son's permission, for she was the painter's 
mother, she bade me go and take a run round the 
garden, and then come in again, for that I was not used 
to sitting so long and so still 



" Without knowing how to find my way into the gar- 
den, I went slowly down the great staircase up which I 
had been brought, past all the huge torsoes and plaster 
figures, and after I had stood in an uncomfortable state 
of bewilderment and terror in the great hall for a 
minute or two. the same middle-aged respectable 
woman, who had fetched me to the house, came out of a 
large closet, with a jar in her hand, and locking the 
door, saw me standing there, and looking half fright- 
ened. In reply to her inquiries as to what I wanted, I 
told her in my usual whisper, that the old lady had seot 
me to have run in the garden, and that I did not know 
where the garden was. Without returning any answer, 
she led me to a glass door at the end of the hall, and 
opening it, I saw at once a grand old garden, which, 
like everything else about the place, impressed my mind 
at first with a feeling of awe. 

44 Instead of running in the garden as I had been de- 
sired to do, I walked slowly. In .after years I came to 
know that old garden well, and everything beeame 
familiar to me, but I never forgot my earliest impres- 
sions, although 1 remembered them as if they had 
belonged to somebody else. However, there I was then, 
strange to everything, hnd full of wondering terror. 
There was a square grass plat near the house, and in the 
middle of this stood a sun dial on a stone pillar of 
about my own height I had no idea what it was, 
and it looked mysterious. Below the grass were 
cypresses and yew-trees, and lower still in the garden 
an immense cedar-tree, with a bench under its wide- 
spreading branches. The whole garden was quiet 
and solitary. There was no gardener at work in it 
at all, the sound that 1 heard was the monotonous 
splash of a little fountain which was encircled by a 
second grass-plat, but all this lower part of the garden 
had a wild and somewhat neglected appearance. At 
the bottom of all, on a sloping bed, grew strawberries 
at that time full of leaves and fruit. I saw the red 
iuicy delicious berries lying abundantly among the 
leaves, and for a long time 1 resisted the temptation 
they offered. My mouth watered at every step; I 
thought after a little while that I must take one, just 
one, nobody would miss it. I stooped down, but before 
my band had touched the plant, 1 saw a movement 
among the leaves, and out crawled a something which 
made my blood run cold. I had read at school about 
the servant tempting Eve to eat the apple, and in- 
voluntarily I thought that this too was the serpent, or 
the evil one in another shape. The serpent, however, 
tempted Eve to sin, but this strange apparition drove 
at once from my mind all desire to pluck and eap. 

Some way or other, I know not how, but I felt 
as if this was the strange, unshapely spirit of the 
place; the solemn yew-trees; the black-branched 
cedar, the mournful splash of the fountain ; the large 
gloomy house, the old mysterious lady, with her palsied 
head ; the artist's room, with his plaster figures of 
beauty and terror, all at once combined themselves 
into one idea, and that was connected with the queer, 
crawling creature, that was now slowly receding ftom 
me. I ran down the walk, past the fountain and the 
cedar-tree, and within sight of the house, where I 
once more took my time, and walked slowly, look- 
ing at some large scarlet lilies that had sprung 
up among a tangle of jasmine, starred over with its 
white flowers, and which partly fallen from the wall, 
either by neglect or accident, produced a beautiful 
effect, and which, as I afterwards found, the artist him- 
self had been observant of and had introduced into the 
foreground of that very Arcadian picture in which I 
myself was figuring. Here I stopped, and here again, 
moving slowly along the border, was, as I supposed at 
first, that very same unshapely monster from which I 
had just fled. 

" I was at that time an ignorant little creature ; I 
had heard of withcraft and magic, and imps and fiends, 
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and I knew but very little of the true history of any- 
thing; therefore it was perhaps no wonder that I at 
once imagined that myself or the garden was bewitched, 
and that the very thing from which I had just fled had 
by some strange power, conveyed itself away to be ready 
for me when 1 next stopped. 

" I was frightened, indeed, and with a sort of frantic 
terror I ran back to the strawberry bed to see if it 
were there. But I could see nothing * of it ; it was 
gone. Where should I see it next P I did not dare 
to stop and look, but running now with all my 
might, I hastened back to the house, and pausing 
through the large glass door once more, was in the 
great silent hall, and at the foot of the staircase. I 
lingered a long time in the hope of seeing the 
middle aged woman, but she was invisible, and all 
was as silent as the tomb, excepting the loud, and. 
as it seemed to me, deliberate ticking of a large old 
clock, the face of which was surrounded with gilded 
rays, and the great pendulum of which heavily swung 
to and fro, keeping such audible account of its mo- 
ments, that I felt as if it would stun me if I listened to 
it. I therefore made the best of my way back to the 
artist's room. 

" The old lady was still sitting in the large chair as I 
had left her, and with her silver headed cane in her hand 
as if she had never moved. The artist was at work at 
his picture, and I at once saw that the old woman had 
taken my place as his sitter, and that he was painting 
her also into his large picture. Neither they nor I spoke, 
and for a little while 1 watched him at work on that old 
and really grand head. 

"Everything seemed strange and like a dream 
around me. 1 felt as if the picture were real, and 
I and everything else ideal. Out of this dream-like 
feeling I was roused by the old lady who, calling me to 
her side, asked me abruptly what I had seen in the 
garden. Her manner was kind, although somewhat 
sharp, and therefore, although I still spoke in my timid 
whisper, and with my scrupulous regard to what I 
thought propriety, I answered candidly in my unculti- 
vated English, — 

" Please," said I, " there's such a queer thing in the 
garden— oh, such a queer un !•" 

" What does she say P " asked the old lady, who was 
rather deaf, and to whom my whisper was inaudible. 

" Her son repeated my words with a smile, and com- 
ing forward to us, asked me what that was like which I 
had seen. 

" I described, with all the exaggeration of my igno- 
rant fear, the creature that I had seen ; its strange un- 
earthly withered sort of countenance, and its four legs 
like distorted arms ; and the strange case or u lid," as £ 
called it, under which it hid itself, and upon which were 
curious and mysterious-looking sign*, as if painted in 
dingy gold. 1 said that the creature seemed to more 
slowly, but that when I left it at the strawberry bed, and 
ran with all ray might towards the house, it had got 
there before me, and was staring at me from under a 
red lily. 

The artist smiled again, and again repeated my 
words, with an accuracy which surprised me, to the old 
woman. 

" It was a tortoise," exclaimed she, when she heard, 
and smiled too. " She has seen the two tortoises, ana 
she took tbem for one," said the old lady, speaking loud, 
and laughing quite merrily. 

144 Too never saw a tortoise, then, in your life before; ' 
said the artist to me. 

" I replied * No,' in a whisper. 
" She has never heard of a tortoise in her life," said 
the old lady ; and then said, as if correcting herself, — 
" poor thing, how should she ! " 

" The painter went to a large bookcase at one end of 
his studio, and took down a book, and the old lady went 
on talking to me. 



'< * Well, they care queer things,' she said, ' to those 
who have never seen anything of the sort before, very 
queer ! ( And those tortoises,' added she, * may have 
lived a hundred years, for anything 1 know ; and they 
may live a hundred more. It's a great age that, is h 
not?' I made no reply, but fixed my eyes on her 
countenance, thinking how very old she also looked, 
when she startled me by saying, — ' perhaps you think 
me as hold as the tortoise; perhaps you think me a hun- 
dred years old P No, I'm not that, I'm not so old as the 
tortoise — -I am only eighty-nine ! ' 

" The painter now came forward with his book and 
laid before me an engraving of just such a tortoise as I 
had seen. He began to read to me something about it, 
and then suddenly interrupting himself, he said ; — ' bat 
you cant understand this ; you know nothing either of 
natural history or geography — it's no use reading to 
you.' He said truly; I understood neither one nor 
the other ; and my mind at that moment was in a strange 
confusion. 

" He put the book back in his bookcase, and then 
sitting down before his beautiful picture, took me be- 
tween his knees. — ( There is the very tangle of jasmin 
out of which grows the scarlet lily, and there, under 
those branches, creeps forth one of the very tortoises 
yon have seen ! ' I gave an involuntary shudder as I 
there indeed saw it, as it seemed to me, creeping forth 
from the canvas with its old, skinny countenance be- 
neath the shelter of the dingy shell upon which were the 
mysterious hieroglyphics. 

" ' Poor thing, she is frightened even at the picture 
of the tortoise,' said he, speaking loudly to the old 
woman ; and then again turning to me, he began to tell 
me about beautiful foreign lands where these tortoises i j 
come from ; and all that he said seemed full of such a _ 
spirit of love and beauty, that I involuntarily shed tears. .' 
I cannot tell why, but my own life seemed so poor and 
wretched in the miserable court in which we lived, ' 
where we paid a high rent for the smallest house, and 1 
where we children often cried for hunger and cold. It 
seemed to me that, somehow or other, life ought to lie 
different, when even the strange, stupid-looking tortoise 
was so much cared for bv God, from what the artist now 
told me, I felt it to be. " i 

"But God was caring for me even then. From 
that day new life dawned upon us. My father was rega- I 
larly employed to work in that garden ; and when, in a 
few years, death deprived seven young children of their 
parents, we found the truest friends in the good artist 
and his aged mother. | 

" She lived, like the tortoises, to be a hundred years 
old, and as to the painter, you know him, my children, 

it is Mr. , the well known Royal Academician, 

my revered and beloved benefactor." 



NOTE. 



With this number concludes the third half-yearly 
volume of Howitt's Journal, and from causes now 
well known, and announced in No. 75, it passes into 
other hands. Should we have any future connection , 
with it, the fact will be duly announced, if not, it will in ■ 
name only continue Howitt's Journal. — Eds. ! 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 

TO THE WORXNG CLASSES OF THE GREAT MANU- 
FACTURING TOWNS. 

Excellent and Earnest Friends, 

If there be truth in public rumour, and an opt. 
nlon unanlmouslyerpressed ia usually taken to hare a pretty 
broad foundation of this kind, most cordial and earnest feel- 
ings exist between me and yourselves. Ton on your part re- 
cognise me for what I am, in all sincerity, your friend ; I, yon 
as friends, to whom and to your great interests, the duties 
and serrices of a life are unalterably apportioned When such 
is the relation betiteen noble consideration and earnest duty, 
the result, in years to oome, must be such as both of us desire. 

Feeling that I am thus addressing an increasing audience 
of attached Mends, I enter upon this entirely political por- 
tion of my life, with an earnestness worthy of the work before 
me ; and now tor some weeks since I had the pleasure of 
reading your communication from Huddersfleld, I hare been 
anxious to address you, not only on the point referred to— co- 
operative labour— but on one or two others, which I consider 
equally important. 

At a period like the present, when the great questions, so 
vital to your industrial and social interests, hare reached, as 
I believe, too progressive a point, to be much dependenteither 
on a form of government, or on ministerial advocacy for fur- 
ther progress in the same direction, I wish to strongly impress 
upon your attention, as a vitally-important, as well as pro- 
found truth, that all reforms and ameliorations of whatever 
kind, will be only secured and carried onward by constitu- 
tional and legitimate methods; that is to say in plainer and 
other words, nothing will be gained by destruction, but all 
things may be hoped for, and absolutely secured by the gra- 
dual process of adding improvement to improvement, thus 
making every parent reformation give birth to a new reform. 
Destruction affords no such necessary principle of human 
advance. Thus speaking, I of course, allude to the present 
Chartist demonstrations throughout the kingdom, and the 
threatened resort to physical force. But judge the threat, 
and the men who threaten ; you will easily penetrate the dis- 
guise they have assumed, the lion's skin, to hide the most 
insufferable and worst of all deformities, iomosamcx. But is 
this the Chartism of William Lovett, of the latter opinions of 
Thomas Cooper f No ! They have emphatically told us, that 
besides widening the basis of representation, other contingent 
reforms are necessary, reforms of ourselves. That we roust 
bear forth in our several conditions, the vdgkty facts qftempe- 
ranoe, $Jf -education, am* moral conduct ; and would destruc- 
tion of what sort soever, pulling down parliament-houses, 
sacking a city, or burning acts of parliament— effect what is 
desired, or will destruction of our great commercial trade, or 
the revolution of the kingdom, effect any benefit either f 
These men answer "yea," many of them and often, and in 
that sort of oratory, which is apt to seduce, men like your- 
selves suffering under depression of trade, under unequal 
laws, under a fearful amount of taxation on the necessary 
articles of subsistence, under the worst demoralises poverty, 
under the lack of that sound primary education, which the 
paternity of a judicious government, ought, and yet toUl afford 
its citizens. But be not seduced by it, and you will not when 
I tell you the fact, that this sort of Chartism is the offspring 
of popular ignorance ; and had the governing class taught 
instead of quibbling over religious dogma, every man that 
now in most deplorable ignorance, shouts "destruction" 
we would have said, we need two reforms, and will have 
them, constitutional reform, and personal reform. Now, the 
laws of nature, those on which the experimental ones of 
government will finally rest, offer no analogy to the doctrines 
of those men; they add to and improve by continuous causes, 
and never annihilate and build up afresh ; so does the same 
primary fact hold good to the laws and facts of social govern- 
ment. Moreover there are two other points which annihilate 
this doctrine of annihilation. The truest and best reformers 
have always been eduoated men, and this becomes a more 
ostensible fact as society progresses, and the greatest law- 
makers and law reformers, are not only they who speak in 



parliament or sit In council, but far more those who by their 
greatness of thought, the truth of their pens, the vigour and 
humanity of their actions, carry forward all the great cir- 
cumstances of their age; for every cause has to do with the 
aggregate condition of society, its happiness, its progress, its 
welfare; and he who elaborates the statistics of temperance, 
who improves the steam engine, who wars against sanitary 
abuse, is equally a legislator, and such ones as we require, 
for their reforms carry forward their generation. But where 
end the words of these demagogues of the market plaoe f If 
they died with the breath that utters them it would not mat* 
ter, but they do more than stimulate self-love, they stimulate 
the worst of passioni, they appeal to the worst of ignorance 
— they thrust back needful reforms a century. Now laws to 
be good, reforms to endure, must arise out of the major 
opinion of a community, and in the case (say even of success) 
they would not be the result of the opinions of the majority, 
and you are too just I am sure, to succumb to a minority of 
opinions, or to be led except by the wisest and sincerest men 
of your country. As I have before said, and it is an undeni- 
able truth, that the greatest of needed reforms, are pro- 
gressing steadily and quite irrespective of ministerial advo- 
cacy, and that, moreover in connexion with the present phase 
of civilisation ail classes are looking not to the things, but 
the spirit of them, to principle not to party, to the action 
of religion, not to its dogma, to existence not to form. I 
heartily believe this ; and depend upon it, reforms are stable 
and progressive, when this connexion of interest forms the 
basis of public action. When the other day I read Prince 
Alberts speech at the meeting of the * Improvement of La- 
bourers' Dwellings Association,' I said to myself, " here 
is a true sign of the times, here is a true sign of one point of 
civilisation, here Is a prince wise enough to see what is needed 
and what his age demands, that of the unity of all classes in 
one interest." I said, " German philosophy, and German 
liberty are not make-believes, when they make a prince wise 
enough to declare that the rich have their duties, and cou- 
rageous enough to tell the people they have theirs." I firmly 
believe this unity of interests will be seen more day by day, 
that It is a portion of our new philosophy of facts, that it is 
arising out of our religion, that it is the essential spirit of our 
reforms ; that it will be the salvaton of all classes of this 
country. 

Now as to your duties these demagogues say nothing, but I 
believe, that on these far more than on any other things, 
depend the success of the reforms we need. Do not think by 
what I say, that I urge to quiescence whilst one injustice 
exists. But let your unity be that of common sense, let it be 
the unity that will produce rsurr. Now as far as regard the 
matter of representation, the government themselves see some 
necessity of reform, if at least their ostensible organ the Time$ 
may be depended upon, and I believe the government is at 
present so situated, that if even not willing it would think it 
unwise to disregard your expressed opinions through your 
representatives. But I think there is another, and more 
fundamental moral force point of reform, than even this of 
representation, one that no government can control, no party 
or faction defeat, for it rests on the best ground— yourselves. 
This is Co-orxxATivn Labou*. Co-operative Labour without 
any religious or political dogma annexed. We need bread 
more than we do arguments or opinions. 

The success that has attended your small beginnings in 
Huddertfield shows what a great thing this combinative prin- 
ciple is, and now looking at the present state of the country, 
at your own condition, at the necessity of a new adjustment 
of the labour question, let us look at this co-operation point 
applied to xmiosatiom. Now, the first point with me is always 
what Lord Bacon calls nnrc, and I am so tar national as to 
crave tangibility in every shape. I want your honest, nervous, 
labours to bring you bread ; I want to see your wives and 
children no longer crushed and degraded by penury ; I want 
to see the mental capabilities God has bestowed upon you 
elevated and expanded, not through such horn-book and copy- 
book education as has hitherto been thought sufficient for 
the " lower orders," but by suoh a liberal primary education 
as is given in the schools of the cantons of Switzerland ; in a 
word, I want your labour to be productive, and for this you 
must have a field. Under presentcircumstance, this country 
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does not afford one ; at tout, not sufficient for that amount 
of reproduction your necessities require. But I think, If yon 
would avoid all the merely speculative points of co-operation, 
and keep steadily to the simple and practical one of getting 
together a little ready capital, that Is, nett capital, after the 
expenses of our shop, your land, and so on, hare been paid, 
It would be more profitably laid out in the purchase of land 
in North America and Australia, especially if the proposed 
facilities in the purchase of land there be afforded, than here 
at home, and by furnishing as funds, available means of corn* 
fbrtable emigration to, say, five, seven, or ten of your mem- 
bers at a time. Gradual emigration of this character is far 
more serviceable than when undertaken simultaneously by a 
Urge body. Through this means yon would be enabled to 
preserve the parent association and the parent means, as a 
nursing place and a nursing power, for others and others to 
follow in your steps, whilst you would be as good fathers, 
preparing a larger and better home for your children. Tour 
honest labour would thus, as it were, bridge over the Atlan- 
tic, for you to go forward to sow, and to reap, and to enjoy, 
and thus to bless the earth In the fulness and gladness of 
your natures. I am not one of those who think it necessary 
to wait for times and seasons. For all practical purposes, 
the season Is this moment— now, if we win but accept and 
take it; and whilst others are disputing the rival plans of 
Fourier and Gabet, you msy heve kine and homesteads, and 
waving corn upon millions of acres of the yet untilled and 
unpeopled earth ! 

I suggest this plan to your consideration— and I am pleased 
to think that It was sketched out more, in detail, and lay 
amongst my papers, several weeks before the present sug- 
gestions, now before the House of Commons, were broached. 
Not, however, that I am upon principle an advocate of any 
scheme or plan, which expatriates a people from their native 
soil, because it is untenantable through the imbecility of its 
rulers, or the existence of injudicious laws, especially such 
as relate too the production and distribution of wealth, but 
that under present circumstances, It is of vital importance, 
that your first and great object be that of sustenance— and 
this object cannot be so profitably or so immediately attained 
as through emigration, I think, too, that if a necessary por- 
tion Of the funds was forthcoming, and were a steady and 
simultaneous movement made on the part of the working 
classes, government would most willingly assist. Of this I 
am sure. Its political embarrassment are too serious to allow 
it to neglect a constitutional movement of this character. 
Such movement would be far nobler and more significant of 
ultimate success, than any physical force demonstration 
whatever. As I have before said, and you have shown it by 
the success of even so small a movement as that of Huddsrs- 
field, that salvation lies in your own hands. This truth is a 
solemn one to those fully aware of the real physical and 
mental condition of the great foundation classes of this 
country. For some pest weeks 1 have been wading through 
a mass of parliamentary evidence that has revealed to me in 
all its appalling extent, the destitution and wretchedness 
that exist, with but few exceptions, throughout the operative 
and agricultural classes. Both are deeper and darker than 
the night. And therefore when I say, that physical destitu- 
tion such as this, Is the worst and most debasing of curses, 
you will Judge how earnest is my advocacy of, end how Im- 

Kprtont is, the Question of subsistence, and the plans which 
ad nearest and soonest to its attainment. As for the gene- 
ral manufacturing industry j>f this great country, it is in a 
deplorable condition. Our absurd money laws, our restric- 
tive imports, have robbed you and your children, by causing 
foreigners to import our machinery into their countries, in- 
stead of onr manufactures, because we Insist upon a specie 
payment, Instead of honestly rejoicing in an exchange of 
cotton and corn. We therefore want customers, which you 
through emigration would best supply. You would thus 
make your labour doubly productive, to yourselves and to 
the mother country. 

I have not space here to enter into the detail of any specific 
plans; though I will give my attention to the matter in one of my 
recognised organs, if you should desii e it. But men who have 
made so good a beginning, as many of yon have, can do with- 
out much theory, and also materially assist this great foun- 
dation point of labour by those of tempo* ence and self-educa- 
tion, or rather, I should say, of school education of the very 
best kind, if the Temperance question be made yours. Be 
governed by this great fact of temperance, and your moral 
power is irresistible. The writer ot the Temperance Tract in 
Chambers's Miscellany, published in 1844, brought the cost of 
intoxicating drinks consumed in this country to the sum of 
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£88,000,000 annually, inclusive of wine; whilst, aocordlnrto 
my own statistical analysis, founded on Parliamentary Re- 
turns kindly furnished to me by an official friend, I find the 
sum spent now, exclusive of wine consumed by thearistocraev. 
in intoxicating drinks, to be *7!,»a«,44«. 4s. Only one-twen- 
^"P* 11 f» this sumsaved annually wouldnot merely give y our 
childiwthatdesirableprimaj7education,whieiulrrtspocdveof 
class or station, fits the individual for those mural aid aortal 
duOleair*iiiir*lforthewelLb^ 

out emigration on the irrandest cancelrabWpUn. As it is, fmr 
more than the annualrevenueof this countn In spent in U» gra- 
tification of a debasing vice, which, beyond all others, degrades 
• people, and makes them powerless in the hands or their 
rulers. But let this mighty moral force of Temperance in. 
crease; let it go side by side with that honest matter-of-fact 
part of co-operative labour, from which fruit may be expected, 
and not the mere bramble* and thorns of religious or political 
speculation, and! am certain, every reform within the province 
of good and progressive government, mav be insisted upon «u4 
expected. With these two morallerers of sobriety and capital, 
the opposition of a faction, even that of an aristocracy, is a ■ 
shadow. For myself, I am not dismayed b? the present as- 
pect of the timet; such adverse periods are always thoee 
wbioh give birth to the noblest informs, and if I am not * fake 
prophet, some of the profoundest points of pbiliiephie govern- 
ment, will make rapid progress in the few next years. 

But above all things be steadfast to this matter of co-opera- 
tive labour, it is the foundation of everything. Wever mind 
how email your beginnings, even if they be Uke those of Jason 
Bold and Lucy Faith. Recollect the oetul insect beneath *»- 
ocean. Like that, work on, in the ttfll deeps of your pov 
your tribulation, your many-sorrowed lot, and believe 
have faith, that labour, thus silently and laboriously bejrun. 
will, Uke the islands and continents of the Pacific, come up- 
wards towards the light and face of Heaven ! I believe th**, 
as I believe in the benignity and wisdom of the ever Heine 
God. Rally too. round that noble portion of the press iiliiaai 
has never failed you or your cause ; let not its writers feel 
disheartened through neglect and discountenance, as Is some- 
what the case at present. Believe me most earnestly your 
friend in humility and truth. One whose highest —rbftfrm is, 
to be now and hereafter known as the single-hearted friend 
of the great working classes of this country; one who will 
never, see fear in your behalf; or fail to speak the truth, 
whether it be of condemnation or praise. In all sincerity. 
Tour's faithfully, 

.* » ... « *_^ ? ll ¥ MxriTABn— 8n.T*mnw. 

89, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 
June 18, 1848. 

STAMFORD MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

On Tuesday the lfith inst., Passmore Edwards delivered a 
lecture in the Lecture Hall of the above Institution, on '* the 
pleasures and Hd vantages of knowledge." And on Thursday 
the 18th he delivered another lecture on the ** tendencies of 
the age." This Institution is In a flourishing condition and 
is likely to do much good in the town. It is principally sup- 
ported by young men of inquiring minds. They have a dis- 
cussion class, in which questions affecting the political and 
social well-being of man are debated, as wett a* other* of a 
more scientific character. This Institution rocs est hand-in 
hand with the Temperance Society. The Lecture Hall is 
used on the Monday night for a Temperance lecture, fre- 
quently during the week for a lecture on Svience, Hi»tory, 
fcc, and on Saturday the debating class occupy is. 
COST OF MEXICAN WAR. 

What has tux Mxxicam Wax Cost* — What *as the war 
cost us t —118,000,000 of dollars! 190,000,000 of dollars* 
Is this a great sum 1 Is it a loss to us 1 Could wehavesaads 
any use of it t With the interest of 120,000,00' dollars we 
might found a National Gallery that would rank with the 
British If useum as the British Museum does with the Cabinet 
of Pennsylvania College. The famous " Garden of Plants,'* 
founded and endowed at Paris by Richelieu, in the times of 
Louis XIV., and which ia the greatest in the world, did not 
cost, from then till now, as much as three months of the 
Mexican war. With 110,000.000 dollars a school-house and 
church might crown every hill-top, from the Penobstob to 
the Rio Grande, and teachers of knowledge and righteousness 
m|ght do their mission of good without money vr price from 
any one.— Aorta American. 
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